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Manua-hata,  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasant  country  that  man  can 
behold.  Henry  Hudson. 


The  Island  of  New-York  is  the  most  beautiful  island  that  I  have  ever 
seen.       Hessian  Officer,  in  "  Stone's  Revolutionary  Letters,"  1881. 

She  is  a  Mart  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.    Isaiah,  xxiii. 

History  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  old,  without  either  wrinkles  or  gray 
hairs,  privileging  him  with  the  experience  of  ago  without  either  the  infirmi- 
ties or  inconveniences  thereof.  Thomas  Puller. 

This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  chronicler,  to  turn  parasite :  an  absolute  history 
should  be  in  fear  of  none ;  neither  should  he  write  anything  more  than 
truth,  for  friendship,  or  else  for  hate,  but  keep  himself  equal  and  constant 
in  all  his  discourses.  Simon  N.  H.  Lingukt. 

Industrious  persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and  obser- 
vation, out  of  the  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private 
recordes  and  evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  bookes  that 
concern  not  story,  and  the  like,  wo  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  Time.  Francis  Baoon. 

They  who  make  researches  into  Antiquity  may  bo  said  to  passe  often 
through  many  dark  lobbies  and  dusky  places  before  they  come  to  the  .-1  ula 
/mow,  the  great  hall  of  light ;  they  must  repair  to  old  Archives  and  peruse 
many  molded  and  moth-eaten  records,  and  so  bring  to  light,  as  it  were, 
out  of  darkness,  to  inform  the  present  world  what  the  former  did,  and 
make  us  see  truth  through  our  Ancestor's  eyes.  James  Howell. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  few,  if  any,  of  ray  fellow-citizens  were  aware 
that  New-York  had  ever  been  called  New  Amsterdam,  or  had  heard  of  the 
names  of  its  early  Dutch  governors,  or  eared  a  straw  about  their  ancient 
Dutch  progenitors.  ...  A  history  to  serve  as  a  foundation,  on  which  other 
lristorians  may  hereafter  raise  a  noble  superstructure,  swelling  in  process 
of  time,  until  Knickerbocker's  New-York  may  be  equally  voluminous  with 
Gibbon's  Rome,  or  Hume  and  Smollett's  England.  Washington  Irving. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  EARL  OF  BELLOMONT  AND  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PIRACY 

1698-1701 


HE  administration  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  was  a 
brief  one,  extending  only  from  the  2d  of  April,  1098, 
when  he  arrived,  to  the  5th  of  March,  1701,  when  he  died. 
Nevertheless  it  was  one  of  mark,  owing  to  his  personal 
character,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  to  what 
he  endeavored  to  do.  From  almost  the  beginning,  or  so  soon  as  his 
purposes  revealed  themselves,  with  scarcely  a  week's  interval  after  his 
arrival,  it  was  one  of  bitter  opposition,  personal  attack,  and  struggle 
with  contending  elements.  Probably  nothing  but  the  king's  contin- 
ued favor  earned  him  through.  But  upon  a  man  of  sixty-two, — his 
age  when  he  undertook  the  government, — a  man  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  even  yet  that  most  defiant  and  painful  disorder;  one  who  some- 
times worked  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  with  scarcely 
time  for  meals,  and  amid  a  sea  of  worries,  the  effect  was  sure  to  show 
itself.  The  gout  in  the  end  conquered  a  robust  constitution  and  caused 
his  death,  before  his  undertakings  were  in  any  way  complete.  Im- 
mersed as  he  was,  during  his  whole  administration,  in  affairs  of  such  a 
nature,  he  might  be  likened  to  a  stormy  petrel,  whose  only  rest  is  upon 
heaving  waves,  whose  life  is  passed  in  perpetual  battle  with  winds  and 
storms,  or  with  the  resisting,  struggling  fish  it  pulls  from  the  ocean, 
where  each  seemed  intrenched  and  safe.  The  motions  of  this  bird 
over  the  uneasy  waters  suggested  Peter  walking  upon  the  Sea  of 
(lennesareth,  and  hence  its  name.  And  Bellomont,  had  he  yielded 
to  Peter's  fears,  must,  like  him,  have  sunk. 

As  a  further  introduction  to  the  main  narrative,  allusion  may  hero 
Ik'  made  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  correct  impressions  concerning 
men  and  events  of  party  times,  and  the  necessity  of  collating  and  sift- 
ing authorities.  The  writers  of  such  a  period  are  apt  to  be  more  or 
less  prejudiced,  and  to  follow  them  as  authorities  is  to  perpetuate  their 
prejudices.    Montesquieu  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law  of  histor- 
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ical  probability,  that  the  representations  of  a  triumphant  party  should 
always  be  distrusted.  For  the  time  being  they  usually  furnish  the 
writers,  and  the  temptation,  we  may  even  say  the  necessity,  is  great 
to  mutilate  or  distort — to  misrepresent  motives,  to  color  or  mutilate 


asked  for,  which  she  would  then  graciously  grant,  to  her  greater  popu- 
larity. Even  gold  coins  require  to  be  minted  with  alloy  for  public  use; 
and  statecraft  consists  largely  in  shrewdly  mixing  the  real  and  the  os- 
tensible, the  true  and  the  false,  for  circulation.  Amid  these  sources 
of  error,  how  few  historians  have  the  discriminating  skill  with  which 
Niebuhr  picked  his  way  through  Roman  history,  or  of  a  Neander  in 
sacred  history!  How  many  are  merely  careless  copyists  of  statements 
whose  truth,  and  the  motives  for  which,  they  have  not  thought  of 
questioning.  A  few  years  before  Bellomont's  coming  occurred  the 
Leisler  troubles;  in  fact,  they  are  involved  with  his  own  history.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance  there  appeared  and  was  circulated  "A  Modest 
and  Impartial  Narrative  of  the  Great  Oppressions  &c.of  Jacob  Leisler 
and  his  Accomplices,"  in  1690.  Its  dissembling  title  commended  it, 
seemed  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  it  has  more  than  once  since  its  date 
been  accepted  as  contemporaneous  truth.  But  .Tared  Sparks  indorsed 
upon  his  own  copy:  "Written  by  a  violent  enemy  of  Leisler;  neither 
just,  candid  nor  impartial."  The  larger  histories  in  their  march 
through  many  periods  and  scenes  cannot  fail,  at  times,  to  do  injus- 
tice and  wrong  to  individuals  and  events.    Indeed,  it  is  to  a  great 


facts.  The  lens  must  be  clear 
and  properly  placed,  or  its 
negatives  will  be  distorted 
likenesses.  Besides,  what  is 
sometimes  unintentional  will 
sometimes  be  intentional.  "O, 
tell  me  not  of  history,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "for  that  I 
know  to  be  false!"  He  had 
seen  the  inside  of  things,  had 
been  at  the  fountain-head  of 
events,  knew  their  "secret  his- 
tory," and  the  tricks  and  false- 
hoods to  which  statesmen  or 
the  movers  in  politics  betimes 
resort.  Astute  Queen  Elizabeth 
first  "tuned"  the  pulpits  when 
she  would  time  the  people  to  a 
measure.  It  gave  to  the  mea- 
sure an  air  of  popular  spon- 
taneity, of  being  something 
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extent  the  work  of  later  historians,  as  of  second  editions,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  previous  ones.  There  is  an  advantage  in  monographs; 
and  yet,  with  all  care,  inaccuracies  will  creep  in.  Concerning  Lord 
Bellomont,  there  is  a  monograph  by  Mr.  Jacob  B. 


Moore  and  another  by  Mi*.  Frederic  Do  Peyster.  ^JS*}** 
But  in  the  historical  omnibus  there  is  always  room 
for  one  more,  whose  standpoint  and  contribution  may  be  different. 

In  a  sketch  of  Lord  Bellomont  it  is  quite  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  man  himself,  his  history  and  per- 
sonal traits.  A  man's  acts  are  judged  as  often  by  what  we  know  or  con- 
ceive him  to  be,  as  the  man  himself  by  his  acts.  George  W.  Schuyler, 
in  his  "Colonial  History  of  New-York,"  describes  him  as  proud  and 
overbearing,  haughty  in  his  manners  and  unwilling  to  seek  or  take 
advice,  except  when  it  agreed  with  his  own  opinions.  Hutchinson 
speaks  of  him  as  "a  hypocrite  in  a  pretended  devotion  to  religion." 
On  the  other  hand,  Haliburtou  ("Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English 
in  America")  praises  him  as  "a  true  specimen  of  a  great  liberal  Gov- 
ernor." And  Mrs.  Lamb  characterizes  him  as  "a  master  of  the  art 
of  politeness";  as  having  "a  sound  heart,  honorable  sympathies  and 
an  honest  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed";  as  having  the  most 
"conscientious  motives";  but  erring  "chiefly  in  judgment,"  and  in 
allowing  "  noble  and  praiseworthy  impulses  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  common  prudence" — as  a  hasty  man  of  "impulse  rather  than 
reason,"  one  with  whom  "prejudice,  not  vanity,  was  his  besetting  sin." 
An  opinion  based  in  a  measure,  we  may  say,  upon  events  in  New- York, 
and  to  be  tested  by  them.  Palfrey,  speaking  of  him  principally  as  he 
appeared  in  New  England,  calls  him  "honorable,  frank  and  sensitive," 
"genial  and  good-natured";  but  "perhaps  over-confident,  perhaps  not 
without  aiTOgance";  "the  sight  of  knavery  enraged  him";  a  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  could  "not  endure  to  be  himself  suspected  of  any 
indirection."  Such  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  writers  as  to  Lord 
Bellomont — an  executive,  we  may  take  it  as  conceded  by  the  best,  of 
high  and  honorable  motives,  whatever  errors  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  committed  in  judgment ;  one  who  certainly  was  no  trimmer  for 
popularity  or  favor,  who  shrank  from  nothing  he  considered  his  duty, 
too  conscientious,  honest,  and  frank  to  be  a  "hypocrite"  in  anything. 
He  was  neither  a  dissembler,  concealing  what  he  was;  nor  a  hypocrite, 
feigning  to  be  what  he  was  not — too  frank  and  high-toned  to  be  a 
clever  politician,  if  that  were  needed,  among  tricky  men. 

We  should  also  take  into  the  account,  in  interpreting  the  man,  his 
personal  appearance,  his  English  breeding  and  tastes,  and  the  position 
he  occupied.    He  was  in  person  almost  an  ideal  nobleman,  large  of 

I  The  fac-similea  of  the  autographs  of  Cornelias    from  Holland  too  late  to  accompany  the  portraits 
DeWitt,  Linscboton,  Planciua,  and  Van  Meteren,     that  appeared  in  the  first  volume.  Editor. 
which  are  included  in  this  chapter,  were  received 
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frame,  tall  and  dignified,  with  head  well  shaped  and  set,  and  hands 
small  and  white;  with  a  usually  thoughtful  face,  yet  one  capable  of 
a  sparkling  vivacity;  with  eyes  dark  and  kindly,  and  a  voiee  low  and 
musical.  He  could  tell  a  story  charmingly  and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh. 
In  dress  he  was  always  elegant,  and  bore  himself  everywhere  with  ease 
and  grace.  In  addition,  he  represented  the  king,  and  was  himself  a 
nobleman  of  rank;  circumstances  which,  however  liberal  his  tenden- 
cies, or  however  genial  his  ordinary  demeanor,  would  be  likely  to  flare 
out  at  times  amid  the  difficult  duties  and  collisions  of  his  station,  espe- 


cially if  he  were  suffering  the  irritating,  pulsing 
pains  of  the  gout.  Lord  Belloniont's  grandfather, 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  was  a  famous,  and  even  merci- 


less, fighter  against  the  Irish  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  The  family, 
however,  continued  in  Ireland;  and  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  in  which  they  had  taken  an  active  part,  the  two  sons  of  Sir 
Charles  were  created  respectively,  in  lG'fiO,  Earl  of  Moutrath  and 
Baron  Coote  of  Colooney.  In  due  time  the  baron's  title  and  estates 
fell  to  his  son  Richard,  the  future  Earl  of  Bellomont,  This  latter  title 
came  to  him  only  in  1G8D,  after  the  accession  of  William.  Being  a 
stanch  Protestant,  at  the  accession  of  James  he  quitted  England,  or 
rather  Ireland,  and  remained  on  the  Continent  till  peremptorily  sum- 
moned back  by  James.  But  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to 
bring  William  to  the  throne,  as  his  father  and  uncle  had  been  to 
bring  Charles.  It  was  the  beginning  of  warm  personal  relations  with 
William,  who,  speedily  after  his  accession,  made  him  treasurer  and  re- 
ceiver-general to  the  queen.  For  all  this,  James's  transient  Jacobite 
Parliament  in  Dublin  attainted  him  and  confiscated  his  Irish  prop- 
erty. Nevertheless,  it  was  a  step  upward  for  the  baron,  for,  among 
other  marks  of  royal  favor,  William  created  him  Earl  of  Bellomont. 

Such,  and  in  such  relations  with  the  king,  was  the  governor  whose 
administration  we  are  to  trace.  Nor,  in  this  connection,  would  it  be 
right  to  leave  unnoticed  his  wife,  the  Countess  of  Bellomont.  The  earl 
had  a  house,  entertained,  and  maintained  a  table;  and  a  statesman's 
table  may  be  made  a  very  important  annex  to  his  administration. 
How  much,  in  those  days,  depended  upon  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
her  taste,  her  skill,  her  manners,  her  ability  to  preside  and  direct  the 
whole !  It  is  remarkable  that,  young  as  she  was,  only  thirty-three, 
occupying  such  a  position,  and  the  first  countess  who  had  been  seen 
thereiu,  so  little  is  anywhere  said  about  Lady  Bellomont.  Yet  the 
earl  lived  in  great  style,  she  was  in  no  sense  a  recluse  from  society, 
and  he  (we  are  told)  u  was  very  fond  as  well  as  very  proud  of  her."  It 
is,  at  least,  a  tribute  to  her  worth,  her  amiability  and  general  manners, 
that  nothing  from  those  days  has  come  down  to  us  against  her.  She 
was  Catherine,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Bridges  Nanfan,  Esq.,  of  Birts- 
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Morton,  Worcestershire,  England,  where  the  family  occupied  an  an- 
cient and  moated  manor-house,  remarkable  for  a  very  curious  chim- 
ney-piece, described  but  not  illustrated  in  Nash's  history  of  the  county, 
town,  and  family.  It  is  said  the  earl  married  her  in  160*0,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  both  statements  being  made  dubious  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  l)orn  till  166*5.  Or,  if  the  latter  doubtful  one  be  true,  it  may 
be  said  that  she  married  early  and  late,  and  continued  to  many  so 
long  as  she  had  that  earthly  privilege.  For,  after  the  earl's  death  in 
1701,  and  her  own  return  to  England  a  year  and  a  half  later,  this  gra- 
cious lady,  who  evidently  had  attractions  and  retained  them,  married 
Admiral  William  Caldwell.  After  his  death  in  1718,  to  him  succeeded 
Edmund  Pitts,  Esq.,  of  Kyre;  and  to  him  in  1738,  in  her  seventy- 
second  year,  William  Bridgen,  at  the  time  a  merchant^  afterward  an 
alderman,  and  in  1764  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  She  survived  this 
last  marriage  only  two  or  three  mouths;  but  if,  in  youth,  her  taste 
selected  one  who  was  thirty  years  her  senior,  at  the  riper  age  of 
seventy-two  it  veered  to  one  who  was  perhaps  as  much  her  junior. 
Her  two  sons  were  successively  Earls  of  Bellomont. 

That  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Bellomont  should  now  be  selected 
a«  governor  shows  the  growing  importance  of  New- York  in  British 
estimation.  Moreover,  it  was  a  personal  tribute  to  his  character.  He 
was  selected  by  the  king  himself  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of  him, 
and  in  view  of  duties  which  required  as  prime  factors  resolution  and 
integrity.  He  was  to  be  governor  of  Now- York,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  from  the 


the  Indian  country.  His 
commission  was  dated  November,  1697,  but  through  various  delays 
he  did  not  arrive  in  New-York  until  April  2,  1698.  It  now  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  to  clouds  that  were  already  upon  the  horizon  and 
ominous  before  he  ever  set  foot  in  the  city,  before  he  even  left  Eng- 
land. I  allude  in  this  place  to  his  known  views  as  to  the  execution 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Leisler.  The  Leisler  troubles,  extending  from 
1689  to  his  execution  under  Governor  Sloughter  in  1691,  have  been 
carefully  reviewed  in  the  first  volumo  of  this  work.  That  review  also 
related  the  persistent  efforts  of  young  Leisler  and  others,  in  England, 
to  have  the  attainder  of  high  treason  removed;  and  his  entire  suc- 
cess, through  parliamentary  action  confirmed  by  the  king's  signature, 
in  1695.  It  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  iu  England,  and  in  the  high- 
est quarters,  as  to  an  act  and  the  persons  who  suffered,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  rendering  of  justice  so  far  as  it  could  now  be  done. 
Little  enough — the  reversal  of  the  attainder  and  the  restoration  of  prop- 
erty!  Of  the  parliamentary  committee  who  examined  the  subject  and 
reported  upon  it,  Bellomont  was  a  member.   The  bill  they  introduced 


sea-board  to  Canada  and 
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was  a  detailed  one.  This  bill  he  defended,  and  denounced  that  execu- 
tion from  his  place  upon  the  floor  of  Parliament.  How  thoroughly 
he  was  convinced  may  be  judged  from  a  remark  of  his  to  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  which  the  latter  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Chief-Jus- 
tice Dudley,  who  had  presided  at  the  trial,  that  "those  men  [Leisler 
and  Milborne]  were  not  only  murdered,  but  barbarously  murdered." 

That  was  in  1695.  But  in  New- 
York  the  party  that  did  it,  the 
aristocratic  party,  was  and  had 
continued  to  be,  from  the  date  of 
their  triumph  in  1691,  the  party 
in  power,  sustained  by  Governor 
Fletcher.  The  bill  which  required 
the  restoration  of  estates  had,  so 
far,  been  ignored  under  the  poor 
plea  that  they  had  been  sold,  and 
portions  of  them  sold  again.  A 
poor  plea,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  original  sufferers  had  not  been 
among  the  large  estate-owners ; 
and  such,  or  others  of  that  party, 
had  no  doubt  bought  what  had 
been  sold.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing, Lord  Bellomont  had  person- 
ally nothing  to  do.  It  was  known 
that  his  selection  and  commission 
related  principally  to  infractions  of  the  revenue  and  piracy,  the  "two 
dangerous  diseases"  (as  they  were  styled)  with  which  New- York  was 
"infected":  "an  unlawful  trade  and  piracy."  Fletcher  had  been  re- 
moved, and  he  himself  appointed,  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  and  of  the  actual  charges  laid  against  Fletcher  of  complic- 
ity in  these  unlawful  proceedings.  These  he  might  well  be  expected 
to  attack  vigorously.  But  it  was  a  mere  surmise  how  far,  when  upon 
the  ground  and  in  office,  his  sympathies  or  his  convictions  might 
carry  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Leislerians  as  a  party.  Even  a 
determination  on  his  part  to  execute  the  law  relating  to  the  estates 
would  touch  but  few. 

And  now  a  remarkable  pamphlet  appeared,  another  of  the  kind  of 
the  "modest  and  impartial  narrative"  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred.  It  was  entitled  "A  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New- 

l  Caspar  Fagel.  an  acquaintance  and  eorre-  William  III.  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  He 
spondent  of  Lord  Bellomont.  and  the  friend  of  was  born  in  Holland  in  1629,  and  lived  to  the  ad- 
William  and  Mary, wan  an  active  party  to  the  peace  vanced  atfc  of  four  m-ore  and  ten.  Epitok. 
of  NimeKuen,  167*.  and  to  the  policy  which  placed 
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York  to  another  concerning  the  troubles  which  happened  in  that  prov- 
ince in  the  time  of  the  late  happy  revolution."  It  went  over  the  old 
story  of  Leisler  and  his  terrible  doings,  and  his  righteous  end  in  1691. 
Had  it  been  what  it  purported  to  be,  a  simple  letter  of  one  "gentleman" 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  of  small  consequence.  It  was  speedily 
answered  by  another  entitled  "Loyalty  Vindicated,  an  answer  to  a  late 
false,  seditious  and  scandalous  pamphlet";  the  inspirer,  if  not  the 
actual  writer,  of  which  it  assumes  to  be  Bayard.  And  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how,  in  the  history  of  these  troubled  years,  if  the  lid  of  events 
happens  to  open,  as  the  Jack-in-the-box  out  jumps  Bayard,  certainly 
a  very  able,  if  perhaps  unscrupulous,  man.  The  significance  of  the 
pamphlet,  however,  was  not  in  who  wrote  it,  but  in  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  publication.  It  was  issued  to  the  public  from  the 
press  of  William  Bradford,  in  1698,  just  previous  to  the  expected  arrival 
of  Bellomont,  and  with  the  official  sanction  of  Governor  Fletcher  and 
his  council!  It  is  certainly  pertinent  to  ask,  what  was  their  object 
and  design  in  thus  reopening  the  old  story,  at  just  that  time,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  parliamentary  ver- 
dict three  years  before?  What  was 
its  bearing  upon  the  expected  gov- 
ernor? Is  there  not  to  be  seen  in  it 
a  prejudice  to  be  created  or  cultivated,  already  tho  marshaling  among 
the  aristocratic  party  of  an  opposition,  the  throwing  out  of  outworks 
and  rifle-pits,  against  his  administration  ?  Without  and  before  an  act 
of  his  own,  it  was  a  threat  and  portent  of  troublo  from  that  side. 

At  this  point  of  the  history  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  how  and  in 
what  spirit  the  new  governor  entered  upon  his  duties;  to  know,  also, 
what  were  his  instructions.  According  to  his  commission  and  subse- 
quent instructions,  one  thing  is  especially  to  be  noted  —  how  rigidly 
his  powers  were  restricted.  Everything  had  ultimately,  or  within  three 
months,  to  be  reported  to  the  lords  of  trade,  for  the  king's  approval 
or  disapproval.  He  had  "full  power  and  authority"  to  make  laws  and 
ordinances  for  "the  public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government,"  but 
"  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tho  Council  and  Assembly"— so  well  es- 
tablished had  the  "  Assembly"  already  become  under  the  government 
of  William.  That  nothing  might  be  done  therein  prejudicial  to  the 
crown,  the  governor  had  a  "negative  voice";  and  he  might,  as  he 
should  judge  necessary,  "adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve"  the  assem- 
blies ;  but  such  was  the  position  of  the  people — a  very  important  posi- 
tion, since  they  voted  the  money.  As  to  the  council,  after  being  sworn 
into  office,  to  the  number  of  at  least  seven,  he  might  suspend  any  of 
them,  if  he  should  "find  just  cause  for  so  doing";  but  he  must  trans- 
mit his  reasons,  proofs  and  their  answers;  he  might  choose  others  in 
their  places,  to  act  till  confirmed  by  the  king,  or  till  others  were  uoni- 
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inated  by  him.  Over  their  proceedings  also  he  had  "  a  negative  voice," 
but  he  could  only  "summon  and  call  General  Assemblies,"  or  do  other 
things,  by  and  with  their  "  advice  and  consent ."  Therefore,  how  im- 
portant to  him  the  composition  of  that  council,  and  the  relation  of  its 
members  to  public  affairs,  may  easily  be  seen  from  one  point  in  his  in- 
structions. The  "  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  Parliament/' "  upon 
consideration  of  the  great  abuses  practised  in  the  plantation  trade," 
had  passed  an  act  for  "preventing  frauds  and  regulating  abuses" 
therein.  This  was  to  be  "  strictly  observed."  Such  abuses  could  only 
have  been  practised  "  from  the  remissness  or  connivance  of  such  as 
had  been  or  were  governors  in  the  several  plantations " ;  and  Bello- 
mont  is  distinctly  informed  that  "  any  failure  in  the  due  observance  of 
these  laws,  by  any  wilful  fault  or  neglect "  on  his  part,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  "a  breach  of  trust  reposed"  in  him,  to  be  "punished  with 
the  loss  of  his  place"  and  further  marks  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure ! 
It  may  be  said,  also,  that  he  had  "  commands  "  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Lords  Justices  of  England,  to 
"inquire  strictly  into  the  connivances  and  protections  that  were  given 

to  pirates  by  Colonel  Fletcher,  late  Gov- 
/^T/^.  Jh     emor."    Such  among  others  were  the 

*^<^j^  duties  laid  upon  and  expected  of  him; 

such,  to  himself,  the  prospective  results 
of  "  wilful  fault  or  neglect."  How  necessary  he  should  stand  well  with 
the  home  authorities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  dependent  for  suc- 
cess, in  whatevor  ho  might  undertake,  upon  his  council,  hitherto  the 
colleagues  and  friends  of  Governor  Fletcher,  into  whose  proceedings 
he  was  "  strictly  "  to  "  inquire  " ! 

With  these  instructions  before  us,  and  his  official  relation  to  the 
council  and  the  assembly,  it  will  help  us  if  we  know  in  what  spirit  he 
entered  upon  his  duties.  That  the  party  feud  which  began  in  1681), 
which  had  been  embittered  immensely  by  Leisler's  execution,  still 
continued,  needs  only  to  be  said.  But  under  Governor  Fletcher  the 
Leislerians,  as  a  party,  had  been  to  a  great  degree  benumbed  and 
quiescent ;  they  were  certainly  powerless.  It  has  been  said  that  Lord 
Belloinont  came  from  England  thoroughly  prejudiced,  with  his  mind 
intent  on  righting  their  wrongs,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  his  admin- 
istration arose  from  his  efforts  to  do  so.  Wo  have  only  to  scrutinize 
the  history  of  events  in  their  order,  to  see  the  fallacy  of  such  state- 
ments. Had  such  been  the  case,  had  his  mind  been  so  poisoned  by 
young  Leisler  and  the  few  others  he  knew,  he  would  have  tried  (one 
would  suppose)  to  secure  beforehand  a  council  more  in  harmony  with 
his  views.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  He  landed,  April  2,  1698,  pub- 
lisher! his  commission  and  swore  in  the  same  council,  continued 
without  change:  Frederick  Philipse,  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt,  Nicholas 
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Bayard,  Matthias  Nicolls,  Gabriel  Miuvielle,  William  Piuhorue,  John 
Lawrence,  William  Smith,  Chidley  Brooke,  and  Thomas  Willett  —  the 
first  five  of  them  the  men  who,  as  Sloughter's  council,  voted  the  exe- 
cution of  Leisler  and  Milborne;  Pinhorne,  the  sixth,  a  leading  member 
of  the  court  which  condemned  him !  Moreover,  he  took  into  his 
confidence,  and  later  protected  against  them,  James  Graham,  attor- 
ney-general of  the  province,  one  of  the  men  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Leislerians.  In  fact,  at  this  time  all  his  letters  to  the  lords  of  trade, 
and  evidently  his  time  and  thoughts,  are  devoted  to  those  trade  abuses, 
as  to  which  he  had  received  such  stringent  orders.  They  produced 
the  first  rupture. 

When  the  earl  and  countess  landed,  the  city  corporation  provided 
four  barrels  of  powder  for  a  burst  of  welcome.  On  the  wharf  were 
crowds,  who,  of  course,  took  off  their  hats.  It  was,  for  the  day,  a  fine 
reception.  Then  he  received  a  corporation  dinner,  two  aldermen  and 
two  assistant  aldermen  being  the  responsible  parties  to  "make  a  bill 
of  fare."  "For  the  effectual  doing  thereof  they  were  authorized  (out 
of  the  city  treasury)  "  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  cooks  as  they 
should  think  necessary."  It  was  a  fine  dinner — "venison,  turkey, 
chicken,  goose,  pigeon,  duck,  and  other  game ;  mutton,  beef,  lamb, 
veal,  pork,  sausages,  with  pastry,  puddings,  cakes,  and  the  choicest  of 
wines."  Mayor  Johannes  de  Pcvster,  reputed  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  city,  presided.  One  hundred  and  fifty  people  dined  with  the  new 
governor.  A  loyal  address  was  read,  and  he  was  "delightfully  affable 
with  everybody."  Several  stately  dinner-parties  were  given.  But 
these  latter,  which  were,  of  course,  by  leading  families,  were  the  calm 
before  the  stoim.  Within  a  week  after  his  arrival,  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  ship  Fortune,  Captain  Moston,  was  in  the  harbor, 
with  East  India  goods  in  an  "  unf ree  bottom."  Here  was,  at  once,  a 
case  contemplated  in  his  "instructions."  Mr.  Chidley  Brooke,  the  col- 
lector, was  doing  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  the  goods  were  being 
landed  by  boats,  to  the  injury  of  his  Majesty's  customs  revenue. 
When  the  earl  ordered  them  seized,  Mr.  Brooke 
informed  him  that  it  was  not  his  business,  that  /Jctfn, 
he  had  no  boat  to  board  the  ship,  and  made  y 
other  excuses;  and  only  under  positive  com- 
mand, and  after  three  or  four  days'  delay,  did  he  seize  the  last  boats 
and  goods  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  out  of  twenty  thousand  in  all. 
Other  like  violations  of  the  customs  law  the  earl  could  not  at  the 
tune  prevent.  Evidently,  however,  Mr.  Brooke  was  not  the  man  for 
the  emergency,  and  he  removed  him.  Yet  Mr.  Brooke  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  a  relative  in  Ireland,  had  first  been  advanced  in  the 
customs  by  the  earl's  father  and  by  himself,  and  the  latter  was  at  the 
time  security  in  two  thousand  pounds,  payable  in  England,  for  the 
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proper  discharge  of  his  duties  as  collector !  But  the  blow  went  deeper 
than  Mr.  Brooke ;  it  reached  not  the  people,  but  certain  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  were  rich  and  growing  richer  through  this  foreign  traffic, 
who  were  influential  and  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  things  as 
they  existed  under  Colonel  Fletcher.  They  had  not  been  used  to  such 
an  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  open  up  a 
little  the  situation  which  the  earl  had  to  face. 

Even  under  William  the  English  acts  of  trade,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  rigidly  framed  in  favor  of  England  and  its  home  commerce. 

They  were  not  popular  in  the  colonies,  against 
^^QJluaflP/    w^^c^  they  discriminated.  Colonial  foreign  trade 


Op 


was  limited  to  England  itself,  and  in  ships  built, 
owned,  and  commanded  by  people  of  England  or  the  colonies.  The 
latter  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mother-country ;  and  they  were  taxed  on  what  they 
sent  to  the  other  colonies,  without  right  of  export  from  there  to  the 
outside  world.  Kevenue  to  England  and  a  monopoly  was  the  main 
thought  of  English  colonial  legislation.  These  laws  Governor  Fletcher, 
as  well  as  Governor  Bellomont,  was,  under  oath,  obligated  to  enforce, 
but  they  had  not  been  enforced.  There  had  grown  up  a  traffic,  through 
protected  "  privateers,"  and,  perhaps,  collusion  with  pirates,  the  center 
of  which  was  the  East  Indian  Ocean  and  the  island  of  Madagascar — 
a  traffic  by  which  the  merchants  were  becoming  greatly  enriched,  but 
the  revenue  was  not  benefited.  The  goods  whicli,  whether  obtained 
out  there  by  privateering,  by  piracy,  or  by  exchange  with  pirates,  cost 
little  were  brought  to  New -York,  and  allowed  by  the  officials  to  be 
landed,  to  the  immense  profit  of  the  merchants,  their  consignees.  But 
as  to  the  revenue,  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  years,  the  earl 
discovered  that,  whilst  trade  and  the  city  had  greatly  increased, — had, 
indeed,  doubled, — it  was  less  than  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  It  may 
now  be  understood  why  the  seizure  of  the  goods  aboard  the  Fortune 
produced  such  subsequent  uproar.  There  were  twenty-two  merchant- 
owners  of  the  lading.  Some  of  these  ships  brought  immensely  more 
in  value.  It  would  drive  away  trade,  would  ruin  the  town,  had  already 
hindered  the  "privateers  from  bringing  in  £100,000" — so  said  the 
merchants,  who  immediately  raised  a  tumult  against  Lord  Bellomont. 

Concerning  these  merchants  it  may,  probably  with  truth,  be  said 
that  theirs  was  a  case  similar  to  that  of  the  "wrathful"  Ephesian  work- 
men who  cried  out:  "By  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth,"  and  "This  our 
craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought";  so  that  "the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  confusion."  It  was  not  caused  by  the  people  at  large,  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  Dutch,  whom  the  governor  praises  as  "a  sol>er,  in- 
dustrious people,  obedient  to  government."  The  merchants  had  fallen 
into  a  gainful  but  illegal  traffic,  and  did  not  wish  it  interfered  with — 
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that  was  the  sum  aud  substance  of  the  matter.  Had  the  "town  clerk" 
(like  the  one  at  Ephesus)  attempted  to  "appease"  them  by  suggesting 
that  "the  law  was  open,"  it  was  just  executing  the  law  that  enraged 
them.    No  one,  at  this  day,  would  be  willing  to  defend  the  English 
laws  relating  to  the  colonies.   They  were  selfish  and  unjust.  "Bad 
laws,"  says  Edmund  Burke,  "are  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny";  they  are 
deliberate,  coldblooded,  and  persistent  acts.    These  were  such;  they 
expressed  the  deliberate  intent  of  the  "Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
in  Parliament";  nor  was  there  any 
abatement  of  them  for  many  a  day. 
Our  present  study,  however,  relates 
not  to  them,  but  to  Lord  Bellomont, 
his  character  and  that  of  his  admini- 
stration. "  He  came,"  says  Schuyler, 
"  when  the  country  was  at  peace, 
trade  had  begun  to  revive,  and  pros- 
perity was  beginning";  but  he  was 
so  "anxious  to  set  up  a  new  stand- 
ard of  government  and  to  introduce 
new  methods  that  he  soon  involved 
himself  in  controversies  and  quar- 
rels which  made  his  life  a  burden 
and  hastened  his  death."  Yes,  trade 
had  certainly  begun  to  revive,  was 
reviving  at  a  most  extraordinary 
rate.  "Arabian  gold  and  East  India 
goods  were  everywhere  common." 
Where  did  they  come  from  f  Not 
from  England,  not  from  the  colonies,  nor  had  they  passed  the  cus- 
tom-house.   Did  not  the  officials  knowf    Certainly;  everybody  knew. 
Mr.  Brooke  knew,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  council.    What  was 
Lord  Bellomont  to  dof  what  was  it  his  duty  to  do?    In  this  matter 
the  tumult  of  the  merchants  against  him  should  not  deceive  us, 
however  respectable  and  influential  their  position.     So  much  the 
worse.    They  talked  of  the  "late  happy  revolution"  to  show  their 
loyalty;  they  held  government  offices,  and  persistently  violated  the 
laws.    Nor  did  they,  like  the  merchants  of  Boston,  boldly  express 
their  "indignatiou  at  the  acts  of  navigation"  in  a  protest  to  the  gov- 
ernment itself;  maintaining  their  right  as  English  subjects  to  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen.    That  was  the  difference  between 

i  Hujco  De  Groot,  or  Grotiu*.  the  celebrated  Christiana  has  been  perhaps  the  most  popular 

Dutch  jurist,  divine  and  historian,  who  at  one  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  ever  published,  and 

time  contemplated  coming  to  New  Ketherland,  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  civilized 

was  born  at  Delft  in  April.  1583.  and  died  in  Au-  tongue.    It  was  among  tho  earliest  books  of  its 

gust.  1W7.  His  Utile  treatise  Dt  Ytritatt  IMigionti  character  printed  in  this  city.  Editor. 
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them.  Says  Mr.  Burke:  "The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earth,  con- 
tending to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  wrong,  is  an  object  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man."  But  that  was  not  their  contention. 
They  were  contending  for  liberty  to  continue  a  trade  which,  at  the 
other  end,  had  the  most  dubious  surroundings;  of  which,  at  their  own 
end,  they  were  the  beneficiaries;  and  by  which  they  were  demoraliz- 
ing the  city.  Meanwhile  it  was  hard  on  the  honest  old  earl.  The  ex- 
panded and  erect  tail  of  the  lyre-bird  is  very  beautiful  and  has  the 

exact  appearance  of  a  lyre;  but  the  bird  gets  from 
it  no  music.  Nor  was  the  earl  getting  anything 
very  pleasant  out  of  his  governorship.  Inside  his 
own  house  the  roof  leaked  and  the  rain  came  in 
to  spoil  the  family's  comfort;  whilst  in  the  lower 
halls  and  rooms  the  flooring  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  Out- 
side, the  merchants  were  saluting  his  ears  with  an  angry  tempest. 

Thus  far  only  the  induction  of  the  greater  storm.  The  Fortune  and 
another  vessel  had  been  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  not- 
withstanding the  conniption  of  evidence.  The  earl  had  replaced  Mr. 
Brooke  with  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  and  a  Mr.  Monsey,  for  six  years 
chief  searcher,  as  commissioners.  One  Van  Sweeten  had  some  goods 
concealed  in  a  garret,  which  Monsey  and  another  officer  were  sent  to 
seize;  but  the  merchants  gathered,  or  some  of  them,  and  the  officers 
were  locked  in  and  left  there  for  three  hours ;  whereupon  Bellomont 
sent  the  lieutenant-governor  (Naufan),  with  three  files  of  soldiers  and 
some  servants,  to  break  down  the  doors  and  release  them.  This  ex- 
perience, with  perhaps  other  influences,  induced  Monsey  to  resign. 
But  Van  Sweeten  brought  the  matter  before  the  council.  They  could 
not  sustain  him,  whatever  they  might  have  wished  to  do.  Neverthe- 
less, a  conflict  with  the  council  was  already  in  the  earl's  larder  ready 
for  the  cooking — it  was  sure  to  come  on  and  speedily.  Their  feeling 
toward  him  may  bo  judged  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  lords  of  trade 
(May  25),  in  which  he  says  that  not  a  man  of  them  had  ever  come  to 
offer  him  any  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  province;  and 
that  all  his  "light  and  information  "on  the  subject  had  come  from  Mr. 
James  Graham,  the  attorney-general,  "a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
temper."  Several  of  them  were  themselves  merchants.  Mr.  Frederick 
Philipse,  the  oldest  member,  was  one  who  had  a  ship  on  the  way  from 
Madagascar.  So  far,  however,  they  knew  full  well  that  the  earl  had 
simply  been  doing  his  duty  according  to  the  law  ami  his  instructions. 
The  conflict  opened  the  very,  day  of  the  Van  Sweeten  business,  or 
June  7.  Four  ships  laden  at  New- York  and  bound  for  Madagascar  ap- 
plied for  clearances,  in  other  words  "protection,"  such  as  ex-Governor 
Fletcher  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  and  which  was  a  part  of  the 
"malfeasance  in  office"  charged  against  him.    They  carried  (usually) 
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"liquors,  gunpowder,  and  arms,"  as  most  in  request,  and  returned  with 
East  India  goods.  Profitable  business,  when  one  could  sell  rum,  cost- 
ing in  New- York  two  shillings,  for  fifty  shillings  and  three  pounds  a 
gallon  in  Madagascar;  and  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  which  cost  nine- 
teen pounds,  for  three  hundred  pounds!  No  wonder  New-York  was 
"flushed"  with  Arabian  gold  and  East  India  goods!  Yet  it  must  be 
said,  in  relation  to  the  present  case,  that  these  voyages  to  Madagascar 
were  open;  that  a  clearance  and  government  "protection"  involved 
payment  of  revenue;  and  that  the  trouble  was  the  real  purpose  of 
the  voyage,  as  to  which  there  could  be  no  downright  evidence;  not 
piracy,  perhaps,  but  dealing  with  and  obtaining  their  goods  from  pi- 
rates. The  character  of  their  lading,  everything,  pointed  to  this;  an 
experienced  custom-house  officer  would  have  had  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  was  sustaining  piracy,  if  not  piracy  itself.  But  the  earl  could  only 
proceed  "  on  suspicion."  Yet  that  "  suspicion,"  he  thought,  was  suf- 
ficiently backed  to  require  of  each  ship  "good  security  not  to  trade 
with  pirates."  He  delayed  as  to  the  clearances  until  he  had  called 
together  and  consulted  the  council.  Unanimously  they  opposed  this 
method  as  "not  prescribed  by  law,"  and  as  never  having  been  "prac- 
tised there  before."    He  yielded,  and  let  the  ships  go. 

The  further  outline  of  this  traffic  and  its  relations  to  piracy  may 
be  deferred  till  we  come  to  the  case  of  Captain  Kidd.   Our  present 
concern  is  with  the  earl  and  his  council.    That  ho  had  reason  enough 
for  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  traffic,  and  right  there  in  its  center, 
would  be  easy  to  show.    "The  money  brought  in  was  dearly  pur- 
chased "  (was  Governor  Bradford's  testimony)  by  the  vices  and  evils 
engendered  in  the  community.   It  infected  the  people.   This  demor- 
alization was  one  of  his  main  difficulties.   But  whether  the  "method" 
proposed  would  accomplish  anything  was  very  questionable;  it  was 
too  easy  to  escape.    And  certainly  it  was  not  "prescribed"  by  law. 
He  did  well,  therefore,  to  yield  to  their  decision.   Nevertheless,  it 
brought  to  the  front  a  reason  more  impor- 
tant to  some  of  them  than  the  legal  one,  a    s^rti)  \^jO  ~ 
reason  in  which  all  of  them,  it  is  to  be  sup-    (3  ^^Jja^&^M- 
posed,  more  or  less  sympathized.  It  was  the  U 
point  of  feeling;  it  had  never  been  "prac- 
tised there  before"!    The  words  can  only  properly  apply  to  recent 
years,  William's  reign,  during  which  alone  the  difficulty  had  existed; 
that  is,  to  ex-Governor  Fletcher's  administration.    There  was  where 
"  reform "  measures  touched  them.    Ships  had  gone  and  come  with- 
out inquiry,  let,  or  hindrance;  or  rather,  they  had  been  let  go.  It 
was  expecting  much  and  too  much  of  Mr.  Frederick  Philipse,  for  in- 
stance, to  suppose  that  he  would  now  consent  to  a  measure  which  re- 
quired of  him  "good  security"  that  his  own  ships  should  not  "trade 
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with  pirates"  — unless  he  wished  to  set  a  good  example!  Either  as 
merchants  or  as  a  council  they  were  all  more  or  less,  officially  at  least, 
involved  in  what  had  been  "  practised  there  before."   They  may  have 


had  no  personal  regard  for  Governor  Fletcher ;  or  they  may  have  been 
willing,  when  they  could,  to  separate  themselves  from  his  doings.  On 
May  8,  some  of  them,  "  the  gentlemen  then  present,"  on  the  strength 
of  certain  depositions  laid  before  them,  thought  he  ought  to  be  sent 
home  "  a  prisoner."  But  it  is  evident  enough  that  this  did  not  repre- 
sent the  majority  sentiment.  It  is  not  the  writer's  place  nor  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  preceding  administration  further  than  it  concerns 
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Lord  Bellomont.  The  latter  has,  however,  been  accused  of,  and  of 
acting  upon,  an  intense  "prejudice,"  unreasoning  and  unreasonable, 
against  his  predecessor.  Certainly  he  had  a  prejudice;  how  could 
he  help  it  ?  All  this  time,  to  say  nothing  else,  ex-Governor  Fletcher 
remained  in  the  city;  no  man  in  it  was  more  deeply  concerned  that 
Bellomont  should  fail  in  his  mission  than  he;  and  at  his  house 
he  and  members  of  the  council,  Bayard,  Nicoils,  Brooke,  Minvielle, 
and  Pinhorne,  if  not  others,  caballed,  counseled,  and  planned.  Nor 
could  Bellomont  remove  them  except  for  cause.  Daniel  Webster  has 
said  that  "the  simplest  of  governments  is  a  despotism  ";  that  is,  a  one- 
mau  rule  with  absolute  power.  Bellomont  had  to  consult  and  satisfy 
lortls  of  trade,  king,  council,  assembly.  He  was  between  two  lines  of 
fire.  The  council  "  hindered  "  him,  and  the  merchants  threatened.  He 
says  he  was  obliged  to  "  stand  entirely  upon  his  own  legs";  but  they 
were  sturdy  Irish-English  legs,  and  equal  to  much  "uphill  work." 
Against  Nicoils  he  obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  various  trade  com- 
plicities, suspended  him,  and  sent  home  his  reasons  and  proofs.  Also 
(June  14)  he  suspended  Brooke  and  Pinhorne.  Pinhorne  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  governor's  proceedings,  and  became  disrespect- 
ful to  his  Majesty.  He  retired  to  his  plantation  on  the  Hackensack, 
and  became  a  judge  and  councilor  in  New  Jersey.  But  it  still  left  in 
Bayard  and  Minvielle  the  council  to  trouble  him,  whilst  Brooke  and 
Nicoils  became  brewers  of  mischief  without. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  assembly,  the  important  popular  body, 
although  it  numbered  but  nineteen  members.  The  actual  origin  and 
beginning  of  the  New- York  assembly  was  with  Leisler.  It  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  his  democratic  ideas,  and  he  first  called  it  into 
being.  Back  of  him  and  into  Stuyvesant's  time  the  advocates  of 
larger  liberty  for  the  people  had  rapped  at  the  doors  of  successive 
governors  for  recognition,  but  had  failed  in  their  demands.  The  cen- 
ter of  these  demands  was  invariably  certain  towns  on  Long  Island. 
There  stood  the  tree  which  no  gusts  of  royal  or  viceregal  displeasure 
could  uproot,  which  only  grew  the  more  sturdily  for  the  blasts  it 
encountered.  To  Leisler  we  owe  the  first  fruitage  of  this  long  wait- 
ing. William,  fortunately,  had  the  same  liberal  ideas,  and  by  his 
orders  to  Sloughter  in  1691  made  that  first  experiment  permanent. 
It  had  become  already  an  institution  of  considerable  power;  for  the 
country  members,  especially,  were  sometimes  very  stubborn  and  inde- 
pendent: "big,"  as  said  Governor  Fletcher  to  them  in  his  wrath  in 
1694,  "  big  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  and  Magna  Charta,"  and 
"taking  upon  them  airs  as  if  they  were  dictators"!  Therefore,  as  he 
could  not  move  them  to  his  wishes,  he  told  them,  with  an  angry  snap, 
to  "withdraw  to  their  private  affairs  in  the  country."  "You  are 
hereby  prorogued  to  the  tenth  day  of  January  next  ensuing!"  In 
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the  present  posture  of  affairs  the  character  of  the  assembly  was  of 
consequence  to  the  governor.  If  it  was  controlled  by  the  same  influ- 
ences and  individuals  that  opposed  him  in  the  city,  his  position  would 
be  well  nigh  untenable.  The  assembly  voted  the  money.  The  first 
one,  called  by  him  for  May  8,  was  unimportant  except  as  showing  his 
principles  of  action.  He  should  "consider  it  the  glory  of  his  govern- 
ment," he  told  them,  "to  find  out  some  way  to  reconcile  party  spirit." 
"I  will  pocket  none  of  the  public  money  myself,  nor  shall  there  be 
any  embezzlement  by  others";  his  accounts  should  be  furnished  for 
inspection  whenever  desired.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  in  what 


on  one  point.  His  proclamation  had  commanded  "all  fairness  of 
elections,  and  legal  and  just  returns  of  representatives."  Yet  what 
was  the  case,  even  so  early  in  our  history  f  The  election  of  eleven, 
a  majority,  was  disputed,  but  they  kept  their  seats.  The  sheriff  of 
New- York  and  Orange  Counties  returned  four  persons  as  elected,  and 
yet  confessed  that  he  had  not  allowed  the  people  of  Orange  County 
to  vote;  and  these  four,  together  with  other  disputed  members, 
kept  out  two  who  were  regularly  returned,  on  pretense  that  they 
were  under  attainder  for  taking  part  in  the  Leisler  troubles!  So 
old,  in  our  politics,  are  election  frauds,  so  early  was  the  seeding  of 
what  has  become  a  far-branching  upas-tree!  The  injustice,  in  the 
assembly,  was  to  Leislerians.  But  when  appealed  to  by  six  members, 
the  governor  said  he  neither  managed  elections  nor  would  he  inter- 
fere with  "the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
However,  as  the  assembly  did  nothing  but  wrangle  for  a  month,  he 
prorogued  it. 

We  now  revert  to  matters  in  and  out  of  the  council,  previous  to  the 
next  assembly.  So  far,  ono  thing  had  been  gained — the  revenue  was 
increasing  under  Van  Cortlandt.  In  July  the  earl  himself  went  to 
Albany  to  fulfil  an  appointment  with  the  "Five  Nations  of  Indians"; 
and  it  is  an  instance  of  his  indomitable  resolution  and  energy  that, 
to  be  there  punctually,  he  embarked  in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to 
the  great  hazard  of  his  life,  since  he  caught  cold  on  the  river,  and  "  had 
like  to  have  died"  when  he  reached  Albany.  We  need  not  recount  his 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  or  with  Count  Front enac,  so  long  the 
plague  of  that  frontier.  To  keep  the  Five  Nations  friendly  in  the 
face  of  French  intrigue,  Bellomont,  like  his  predecessors,  had  to  fee 
them  well.  According  to  Domine  Dellius,  of  Albany,  who  preached  to 
and  studied  them,  they  were  at  this  time  among  the  very  lowest  in 
social  morality,  and  were,  to  some  extent,  cannibals.  It  is  just  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  three  years  before  Eliot,  the  celebrated  apostle 


state  ho  had  found  the  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  assembly 
itself  was  an  evidence  of  this 
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to  the  Indians,  held  his  first  service,  the  Dutch  ministers  of  Albany- 
began  a  Christianizing  work  and  preaching  along  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Between  1690,  when  Schenectady  was  burned,  and  1697  and  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  in  Europe,  in  Canada  and  the  woods  it  was  a  state  of  war. 
But  there  were  some  so-called  "Christian  Indians";  and  in  fifteen 
years  after  1702,  there  were  recorded  in  the  Schenectady  church  thirty- 
nine  marriages,  one  hundred  baptisms,  and  fourteen  received  as  mem- 
t>ers;  so  that  in  1880,  at  the  two-hundredth  anniversary,  they  joined  the 
tortoise  with  the  Holland  pelican,  the  English  lion  and  the  American 
eagle,  in  remembrance  of  their  early  Indian  membership.  What  havoc 
that  war  made  may  be  told  in  figures.  In  1689  the  Five  Nations  had 
2800  men;  in  1698, 1320— a  loss  of  1480 !  In  1689  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany  had  662  men,  340  women,  and  1014  children ;  in  1698,  through 
departures  and  casualties,  382  men,  262  women,  and  805  children  —  a 
loss  of  567.  These  figures,  also,  show  an  average  at  the  time  of  three 
children  to  an  Albany  family. 

The  earl's  return  in  September  led  to  further  and  important  changes 
in  the  council.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  shown  no  intention  of  pushing 
forward  the  party  of  the  Leisleriaus.  Only  one  thing  had  he  done, 
about  a  month  after  his  coming,  which  could  possibly  be  construed 
that  way:  he  had  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  Leisler  and  Milbome 
property.  But  if  there  was  one  thing  the  earl  held  sacred,  it  was  an 
act  of  Parliament;  he  was  loyalty  itself  to  the  law  and  his  instructions — 
they  were  his  rudder  and  chart,  and  decided  his  course.  Added  to  the 
seizure  of  goods,  this  order  was  caught  at  for  purposes  of  prejudice  and 
resistance.  It  was  said,  and  has  come  down  in  history  as  valid,  that 
"innocent  parties"  had  to  "vacate  houses  and  stores"  which  they  had 
bought  "in  good  faith"!  Such  a  plea  was  barefaced.  In  1692  Mary 
in  council  ordered  the  estates  of  the  deceased  restored.  From  that 
moment  the  title  was  bad,  and  they  knew  it.  In  1695  a  positive  act 
of  Parliament  required  the  same,  and  they  knew  it.  And  now,  on  the 
one  side  were  the  Leisler  families  defrauded  of  their  rights  and  press- 
ing them  on  an  honest  governor;  on  the  other,  parties  who  held  the 
property  in  defiance  of  law  and  Parliament.  In  such  a  case  the  only 
charge  against  Lord  Bellomont  can  be  that  he  was  too  brave  and  right- 
minded  to  hesitate  as  to  his  duty.  But  it  touched 
the  dominant  party;  no  Leislerian,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  ever  bought  that  property.  Further  than  that 
the  governor  had  not  gone.  In  fact,  in  a  list  of  six 
names  of  persons  suitable  for  councilmen  in  place  of 
Brooke,  Nieoils,  and  Pinhorne,  he  had  included  Philip  French  and 
Adolph  Philipse,  son  and  son-in-law  of  Frederick  Philipse,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  against  him.  French  was  speaker  of  that 
abortive  assembly,  and  concerned  in  its  illegal  acts.    By  September, 
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however,  lie  felt  obliged  to  remove  other  members  of  the  council; 
and  equally  was  he  obliged  by  everything  in  the  case  to  turn  to 
some  of  the  other  side.  The  merchants  and  others  opposed  to  him, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  council,  were  in  no  way  placated ;  and  many 
of  these  prominent  men  had  even  sent  a  petition  to  Whitehall,  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  for  his  recall.  Verily  might  he  be  "sick  of  such  coun- 
cilors.'' Bayard  and  Minvielle  and  Willett  he  now  (September  28) 
suspended;  also  John  Lawrence,  who  was  eighty-two  years  old;  and 
the  next  morning  Philipse  resigned  on  the  plea  of  age.  These  were 
succeeded  by  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Robert  Livingston,  Dr.  Samuel 
Staats,  and  Robert  Walters,  "men  of  good  estates  and  reputation"; 
and  these,  with  Van  Cortlandt,  Smith,  and  Peter  Schuyler  of  the  old 
number,  made  up  the  new  council  of  seven. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  men  suggest  the  past  and  connect  it 
with  the  present.  Bayard,  Philipse,  and  Van  Cortlandt  were  the  coun- 
cil in  office  under  King  James  II.,  and  as  such  led  the  opposition  to 
Leisler  in  1689,  although  Bayard  was  throughout  the  conspicuous  and 
influential  figure.  Of  those  present  when  Governor  Sloughter  landed 
in  1691,  and  who  influenced  him  in  his  dealings  with  Leisler,  were 
Philipse,  Van  Cortlandt^  Minvielle,  Brooke,  Pinhorne,  and  Willett, 
Bayard  and  Nicolls  being  at  the  time  prisoners  in  the  fort.  Of  those 
who  examined  Leisler  and  the  rest  as  prisoners  were  Van  Cortlandt 
and  Brooke;  of  those  who  judged  and  condemned  them  to  death 
were  Pinhorne,  William  Smith,  and  John  Lawrence;  the  council  which 
condemned  Leisler  and  Milborne  to  their  hasty  execution  were 
Philipse,  Bayard,  Van  Cortlandt,  Nicolls,  and  Minviello ;  and  the  man 
at  whose  house  weak  Governor  Sloughter  was  induced  to  sign  the 
death-warrant,  during  a  convivial  party,  was  Bayard!  These  men, 
thus  personally  and  deeply  implicated  in  that  feud,  had  ever  since 
been  the  council,  controlling  the  offices  and  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
under  the  governor.  They  were  the  head  and  front  of  that  "little 
oligarchy  "  of  which  Bancroft  speaks ;  that  shrewd  but  "  selfish  "  aris- 
tocracy composed  of  wealthy  people,  landowners,  and  merchants,  who 
had  thus  far  had  everything  their  own  way.  Of  them  all  Bayard,  sec- 
onded by  Nicolls,  was  by  his  personal  qualities  the  undoubted  leader, 
clever,  untiring  and  aggressive.  Of  the  men  of  the  period  which 
is  passing  before  us  Livingston,  for  one,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
"icily  impertinent,''  so  "indifferent  to  giving  pleasure  or  pain,"  as 
never  to  have  been  popular  in  New- York.  On  the  other  hand  Bayard 
had  qualities  which  made  him  popular  in  his  own  set,  and  as  a  partizan 
exceedingly  influential ;  to  the  other  side  as  obnoxious,  as  intensely 
hated,  as  man  could  well  be.  For  this,  aside  from  public  acts  never 
to  be  forgiven,  his  excessive  pride,  his  overbearing  arrogance  to  other 
people  whom  he  chose  to  consider  not  his  equals,  was  mainly  respon- 
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sible.  It  is  true  he  had  once  been  a  deacon,  and  one  of  whom  Domine 
Selyns  in  his  exuberant  style  had  written  for  his  use  in  England:  a 
"pious,  candid,  and  modest  Christian,"  filling  his  office  of  deacon  "  with 
consummate  approbation  and  praise"!  Nevertheless,  he  has  not  como 
down  to  us  in  the  picture-gallery  of  that  day  as  a  "modest  Christian," 
who  to  any  very  successful  extent  cultivated  humility ;  nor,  during 
these  immediate  yean,  was  piety  as  noticeable  in  him  as  were  some 
other  qualities.  The  religion  of  the  period  in  the  colony,  we  must 
remember,  was  not  as  advanced  in  the  moralities  as  at  present. 
It  labored  under  disadvantages, 
was  to  a  large  extent  outward 
and  formal — a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion with  many,  which  touched 
no  vital  organ.  Especially  were 
men  of  rank  and  standing,  who 
were  not  wholly  disgraceful,  apt 
to  be  lauded  as  good  Christians. 
Moreover,  these  were  high  party 
times  —  times  which  brought  to 
the  surface  and  showed  in  their 
malignity  traits,  if  they  were 
there,  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  and  slumbered 
innocuous  under  ground.  Such 
as  Bayard  was,  such  was  in  the  main  his  party.  The  offices  and  the 
influence  were  theirs  of  right;  and  to  be  superseded  by  Leislerians  was 
an  indignity  and  an  offense  which  startled  them  like  an  earthquake. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  earl  had  now  brought  down  upon  him  the 
aristocratic  party;  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  was  more  devoted 
to  Bayard.  As  merchants,  as  a  council  and  as  a  party,  they  were 
essentially  one — all  anti-Leisleriaus.  In  removing  their  leaders  from 
the  council,  and  especially  now  Bayard,  and  in  thus  replacing  them 
wit  h  De  Peyster  and  the  rest,  he  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  party  suprem- 
acy. From  his  letters,  his  own  idea  would  seem  to  have  been  to  "bal- 
ance" parties.  But  to  be  "balanced"  with  Leislerians,  by  turning  out 
their  own  leaders,  was  a  thing  not  on  the  cards  of  the  so  long  uppermost 
faction.  They  were  again  in  loud  insurrection.  So  indignant  was  Bay- 
ard with  the  whole  business  that  ho  followed  Brooke  to  England  to 
present  grievances,  leaving  Nicolls  to  manage  party  interests  at  home. 
In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  up  to  this  time,  since  1691,  to  keep  them- 
selves up  and  in,  to  keep  the  Leislerians  down  and  out,  had  been  the 
dominant  chord  with  the  other  party.   Compromise  had  not  been 

l  The  origin*!  name  wan  Shoemaker"*  Pasture,  presented  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  still  forming  part  of  ita  property.  Editor. 
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thought  of,  nor  was  it  as  yet  really  possible.  The  cockatrice  of  the 
ancient  fable  was  the  product  of  a  cock's  egg  hatched  by  a  serpent,  and 
had  the  wings,  legs,  and  head  of  a  cock  upon  a  serpent's  body— an  in- 
congruous and  impossible  combination,  quite  contrary  to  nature.  80 
here,  this  was  a  blood  feud,  with  a  separating  scaffold  between,  and  their 
principles  and  motives  were  utterly  diverse.  If  the  earl  made  any 
changes,  or  any  that  were  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  principal  work, 
he  must  introduce  into  his  council  new  elements,  men  not  so  bound 
together  by  tics  and  interests  adverse  to  him  as  were  those  who  went 
out.  And  (as  he  himself  felt)  why  should  he  not  ?  Why  should  these 
same  men  and  this  "little  oligarchy"  be  always  and  only  in  office  and  in 
power,  when  the  other  side  comprised  the  real  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  province!  In  this  and  in  these  feelings  he  was  liberal,  demo- 
cratic, and  consistent  with  what  he  had  said  concerning  "the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  An  old  writer  has  said 
that  in  his  time  there  had  always  been  (what  he  calls)  an  "upper-crust 
party,"  composed  of  certain  prominent  classes.  But  whatever  the  uses 
of  the  upper  crust  in  the  baking,  it  is  certain  that  the  under  crust  bears 
the  main  burden  of  the  pie,  and  has,  therefore,  a  clear  claim  to  respect- 
ful consideration.  For  one  of  his  rank  and  education,  in  his  day,  and 
with  such  opposition  as  confronted  him,  it  should  surely  be  regarded 
as  a  reason  of  honor  to  Lord  Bellomont,  that  he  so  freely  and  bravely 
recognized  and  accorded  to  the  people  their  rights. 

Individually,  the  different  scenes  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy  only  advance 
by  so  much  the  main  thought  of  the  piece.  This  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  history  of  a  period.  On  some  narrow  strip  of  land  or 
upon  some  inland  sea  may  have  been  fought,  has  before  now  been 
fought,  a  battle  fateful  to  dynasties  or  countries.  Yorktown  decided 
the  success  of  the  Revolution,  the  separation  of  America  from  Eng- 
land. Said  Lord  North,  the  English  premier,  when  he  heard  of  it,  "  O 
God,  it  is  all  over!"  Professor  John  Fisko  closes  his  "Beginnings  of 
New  England"  with  the  words,  "The  spirit  of  1 776  was  foreshadowed  in 
1G89."  They  may  seem  periods  too  far  apart  to  connect,  but  are  not  so 
in  reality,  any  more  than  cars  upon  the  same  track,  which  are  brought 
together  and  propelled,  mile  after  mile,  by  tho  same  spirit  of  steam  in 
the  engine.  We  speak  of  the  "spirit  of  '76,"  almost  as  if  it  were  some 
thing  isolated  and  alone.  It  simply  marked  an  advance,  the  ripening 
of  grain  long  before  sown.  As  the  origin  of  the  Revolution,  Hutchin- 
son refers  to  a  slight  which  had  been  put  upon  the  father  of  James  Otis, 
in  his  not  being  chosen  chief  justice  of  the  province;  and  says,  "from 
so  small  a  spark  a  great  fire  seems  to  have  been  kindled" — that  is, 
it  made  James  Otis  a  malcontent  against  government  and  a  patriot. 
President  Adams  said,  better,  "here  began  the  Revolution" — not  in 
that  affront,  a  personal  pique,  but  in  the  principles  advocated  by  Otis. 
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What  fire  of  such  dimensions  could  even  Otis  have  kindled,  had  there 
been  no  burning  material  ready  to  hand  in  the  minds  of  the  people! 
It  may  seem  far  to  carry  back  the  beginning  of  that  flame,  or  its 
preparation,  to  1689.  Were  not  popular  liberty  a  principle  of  the 
reason  with  its  germs  in  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  like  every- 
thing of  God's  planting,  destined  to  be  developed,  it  might  seem  too 
great  a  length  of  time  to  carry  it  back 
to  Roman  days — to  those  old  days  when 
the  Senate  ruled,  when  the  aristocracy 
was  or  thought  itself  the  nation,  when 
it  took  all  conquered  lands  at  a  small 
quit-rent  and  handed  them  down  from 
father  to  son;  but  when,  also,  in  due 
time  the  Commons  arose  to  claim  their 
share.  Defeated,  suppressed,  even  dis- 
appearing for  long  periods,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  and  for  the  people  lived 
on.  The  rule  of  English  Oliver  was  a 
break  in  the  long  subserviency  to  king 
and  nobles.  The  year  1689  in  New-York 
(to  which  we  return)  brought  another 
break;  it  gave  coherency  to  a  popular 
party — the  first  in  its  colonial  history.  Leisler  held  his  own  for  two 
years  because  he  was  backed  by  the  people,  not  a  "rabble."  One  avowed 
reason  for  his  execution  was  to  intimidate  the  people.  And  now  we 
have  Bellomont  in  1698,  after  the  intervening  years  of  virtual  suppres- 
sion, by  his  change  of  council  and  its  effects,  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  themselves,  putting  new  life  and  vigor  into  them. 
It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  state,  for  that  party  grew  in 
power  and  was  there  when  much  needed,  under  subsequent  royal  gov- 
ernors of  a  different  kind  from  Lord  Bellomont.  It  may  be  said,  also, 
that  the  Leislerians,  at  this  precise  date,  were  the  most  honest  party — 
not  through  any  incorruptible  grace,  but  because  they  came  so  largely 
from  the  as  yet  unsophisticated  people;  because  they  had  been  kept 
away  from  the  public  crib;  because  evils  in  the  soil  had  not  been  watered 
by  opportunity  nor  visited  by  the  sunshine  of  Governor  Fletcher's 
favor.  So  it  happened  that  those  original  trade  dishonesties  obliged 
the  earl  to  do  the  people's  party  and  the  state  future  a  good  turn — 
which,  however,  his  own  liberal  principles  allowed  him  to  do  heartily. 

Early  in  October,  and,  doubtless,  a  first-fruit  of  the  change  in  the 
council,  an  event  of  marked  interest  took  place.  It  was  the  interment 
of  the  bodies  of  Leisler  and  Milborne.    For  seven  years  since  the  exc- 

•  Thin  later  portrait  of  Lord  Bellomont  ha*  ap-    semblance  to  the  earlier  and  genuine  picture  on 
p<-arfil  in  neveral  recent  works,  but  there  is  some    another  page.  Editor. 
doubt  of  it*  authenticity.    It  certainly  has  no  re- 
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cution  iu  1691,  they  had  remained  where  they  had  been  hastily  placed, 
in  a  grave  of  dishonor,  or  it  might  be  called  a  hole,  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows.  Abraham  Gouverneur  and  Robert  Walters,  with  others  of 
the  family,  now  moved  to  have  them  receive  Christian  burial  iu  the 
crypt  of  the  old  Dutch  church.  To  this  the  governor  assented,  partly 
out  of  a  "principle  of  compassion"  for  the  family,  but  "chiefly"  out 
of  respect  to  the  act  of  Parliament  which,  as  he  expressly  says,  legiti- 
mated Leisler's  assuming  the  government.  Of  course,  it  was  furiously 
opposed;  but  the  governor  sent  a  guard  of  honor  of  a  hundred  sol- 
diers. The  disinterment  took  place  at  midnight.  A  "rank  storm  blew." 
Nevertheless,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  people  were  present,  who, 
to  the  beating  of  muffled  druins  and  with  lighted  torches,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  City  HalL  There  the  remains  were  permitted  to  lie 
in  state  for  several  days,  and  were  then  interred  under  the  church. 
So  ended,  without  any  breach  of  the  peace,  this  act  of  late  justice ; 
but  without  the  relaxing  of  a  muscle  of  that  implacable  hate  among 
the  old  leaders  and  so  much  of  the  opposite  faction,  which  had  pursued 
the  memory  of  these  two  men  and  pursued  their  adherents  since  1691. 

The  new  assembly  was  convened  for  March  2,  1699,  but  owing  to 
bad  weather  and  travel  did  not  meet  till  March  21.  Exciting  times 
beforehand!  It  was  a  test  question — Leislerian  or  anti-Leislerian ! 
To  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  fairness,  the  governor  changed  the 
old  sheriffs  and  put  in  men  of  "better  figure"  in  their  counties.  Nicolls 
especially  was  in  his  element — a  practised  political  manager,  active 

and  indefatigable.    More  than  once,  it 

.s^i****ie£&3  is  sai(1»  ne  sleI)l  under  a  haystack, 

and  he  rode  night  and  day  about  the 
country  appealing  to  people  to  elect 
representatives  who  would  oppose  a 
"  revenue."  Good  demagogue  that  ho  was,  he  made  it  out  a  matter 
of  selfish  interest  to  the  people  themselves,  who  were  mostly  farm- 
ers— and  outside  of  the  city,  which  was  rich,  they  were  comparatively 
poor;  but  his  real  meaning  was  that  an  assembly  that  would  refuse 
to  continue  the  revenue  would  be  a  sure  means  of  mining  the  earl's 
interest  at  court,  and  so  of  getting  him  "quickly  called  home"!  For- 
tunately for  themselves,  the  Leislerians  in  this  canvass  also  had  good 
leaders.  Abraham  Gouverneur  was  one,  and  Robert  Walters  "twice 
swam  a  swollen  stream  when  the  ice  was  breaking"!  Such  was  this 
early  but  by  no  means  unimportant  election  campaign  for  members  of 
the  assembly;  nor  would  the  picture  be  complete  without  the  mention 
of  some  fighting  and  broken  heads  at  the  polls.  But  the  Leislerians 
were  victorious;  and  it  gives  us  the  means  of  judging  very  nearly  the 
relative  strength  of  these  two  parties.  The  figures  tell.  The  assembly 
had  twenty-one  members,  of  whom  sixteen  were  Leislerians !    In  the 
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oity  itself  the  vote  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  (freeholders)  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven— the  latter  anti-Leislerians!  To  be  sure, 
Bayard  and  Brooke  were  absent,  but  any  change  would  have  been 
relatively  small.  To  Bellomout  the  victory  was  most  important;  for  it 
showed  that  the  people  were  largely  with  him;  and  besides  this,  upon  the 
third  day  of  the  session  these  sixteen  Leislerians  voted  him  the  "rev- 
enue," and  its  management^  for  six  years,  with  the  remaining  one  year 
of  ex-Governor  Fletcher's  dotation  added !  To  the  Leislerian  party  it 
was  important,  for  it  gave  them  standing  and  power,  with  the  gover- 
nor and  council  and  assembly  in  reasonable  accord.  We  may  well  ask, 
however,  in  view  of  the  figures,  how  so  much  smaller  a  party  had  kept 
the  rule  so  completely  and  so  long!  As  a  matter  of  fact, twenty-eight 
or  thirty  persons  had  been  the  nucleus  of  every  disturbance.  The 
reasons  are  plain.  They  had  acquired  wealth,  and  assumed  style  and 
standing  above  their  fellows ;  they  were  a  coterie  who  held  together 
and  pushed  their  class  pretensions  with  persistent  assertion  and  arro- 
gance; they  were  the  society  that  surrounded  the  incumbent  governor 
and  had  his  support;  for  years  several  of  them  had  been  steadily  in 
office,  Bayard  for  now  forty  years,  until,  in  the  end,  they  turned  what 
was  at  first  only  pretension  sustained  by  wealth  and  viceroyal  favor 
into  a  right  which  it  was  an  insolence  to  dispute.  These  claims  and 
their  place  in  the  public  eye  they  meant  to  maintain;  and  under  acute 
leaders  like  Bayard  and  Nicolls,  their  connection  with  the  governor 
gave  them  the  means  and  the  power.  When  that  connection  ceased 
and  it  came  to  votes,  as  in  Leisler's  time  and 
now,  their  ascendancy  ceased,  they  shrank  to  a 
lean  minority.  One  hold  upon  power  they  still 
had — it  was  Bellomont's  weak  and  vulnerable 
point.  By  misrepresentation  and  clamor,  as  gentlemen  of  wealth  and 
chief  standing  in  the  city,  they  might  do  him  harm  in  England,  might 
even  compass  his  recall. 

One  incident  of  that  assembly  had  a  kind  of  grim  humor,  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  the  person  concerned.  James  Graham,  the  attorney- 
general,  was  for  the  nonce  speaker.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Scotch  Earl 
of  Montrose,  a  man  of  some  fine  intellectual  and  social  gifts,  but  as  a 
politician  shifty  and  uncertain.  He  had  already  shown  his  ability  to 
leap  the  political  fence  with  neatness  and  despatch,  and  without  a 
straddle.  In  1691  he  was  active  in  Leisler's  trial  and  condemnation; 
in  1698,  Lord  Bellomont's  friend  and  a  reputed  Leislerian!  No  wonder 
(to  quote  the  earl)  he  had  "the  ill-luck  to  be  hated  by  all  parties  in 
the  House"!  Especially  was  not  Gouverneur,  the  husband  of  Mary 
Leisler,  Milborne's  widow,  himself  one  of  the  "condemned  six,"  and 
now  the  member  for  Orange  and  Kings,  likely  to  forego  a  chance 
which  offered  itself  to  pay  off  some  of  the  old  score  by  humbling 
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Graham.  He  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  asking  repayment  of 
£2700  expended  by  Leisler  personally  for  the  public  service.  It  re- 
counted his  cruel  treatment.  This  petition,  if  passed,  it  would  be 
Graham's  duty  to  sign  and,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly,  present  to 
the  governor.  If  he  did  not,  they  meant  to  expel  him;  if  he  did,  as 
he  told  Bellomont,  it  would  be  "cutting  his  own  throat."  From  this 
plight  the  governor  relieved  him.  His  name  had  been  for  several 
months  on  the  list  approved  by  the  king  for  the  council,  so  the  gov- 
ernor now  swore  him  in  and  told  the  assembly  they  must  elect  another 
speaker.  Gouverneur  was  then  elected,  and  the  petition  was  passed 
and  sent  by  the  governor  to  the  king.  It  was  the  last  incident  re- 
lating to  the  Leisler  family,  or  as  to  any  reparation  of  damages  sus- 
tained by  members  of  the  party,  during  the  earl's  administration. 

Another  measure  passed  by  this  Leislerian  assembly  was  of  real 
importance  to  the  state  and  its  future,  although  it  involved  the  earl 
in  a  fresh  fire  of  resistance  and  trouble.  It  was  the  vacation  of  cer- 
tain land  grants  made  by  ex-Governor  Fletcher,  contrary  to  good 
policy  and  right,  and  which  invested  about  a  dozen  individuals  with 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  lands  of  the  province,  including, 
also,  some  from  the  Mohawks.  For  the  state  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  semi-feudal  manorial  system  should  prevail,  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  these  grants — a  system  which  earned  with  it  almost  baronial 
privileges  and  position  for  the  proprietor,  and  which  would  require,  if 
carried  out,  a  largo  importation  of  negroes  as  servants.  They  had 
first  come  in  as  slaves  in  1638,  were  selling  in  New- York  at  thirty-five 
dollars  a  head,  and  were  the  main  dependence  of  these  "grandees"  for 
servants.  Philipse,  the  "Dutch  millionaire,"  received  his  charter  in 
1693;  when  he  died,  in  1702,  his  household  embraced  forty  slaves;  and 
in  that  year,  also,  Cornbury's  assembly  passed  an  act  "for  disciplining 
slaves  who  had  become  insolent  and  unmanageable.''  It  was  one  plea 
of  the  merchants  that  their  ships  went  for  negroes,  and  picked  up  the 
"Arabian  gold  and  East  India  goods"  quite  legitimately  on  the  way. 
The  subject,  therefore,  involved  an  increase  of  slavery,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  population.  There  were  no  conditions  in  these 
grants,  apparently,  requiring  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
country,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case  — when,  if  not  settled  within 
three  years,  the  lands  returned  to  the  grantor ;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
settlers  would  merely  be  tenants  subject  to  these  lords,  whose  would 
be  all  the  profit.  For  the  government  quit-rents  attached  to  the  grants 
were  ridiculously  small,  even  if  collected — for  instance,  "one  beaver 
skin  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,"  and  five  a  year  "for  ever 
after,"  as  rent  of  seventy  miles  long  by  twelve  in  width!  In  such  a 
way  had  the  public  domain  been  disposed  of  to  these  few  men,  for  no 
reason  but  that  they  were  favorites  of  Fletcher  or  able  to  fee  him. 
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LETTER  OF  COL.  NICHOLAS  BAYARD. » 

I  Translation  of  letter : 

Mr.  Robert  Sanden :       N.  York,  Jan.  10.  1601.  Rift  under  hand  and  seal  from  the  Indian  proprie- 

Yotir  letter  of  Nov.  15  reached  me  duly  with  tors,  certified  before  some  magistrate,  whereupon 

the  answer  between  you  with  Messrs.  Honan  and  the  patent  will  be  passed ;  this  is  for  your  infor- 

Miller.    I  have  again  arranged  with  Honan,  who  (nation.  The  remaining  trifles,  such  as  tobacco  and 

will  now  write  to  you ;  tbey  hare  neglected  to  take  pipes,  Ac.,  I  will  send  up  with  the  first  yacht.  I 

op  the  grant,  and  now  the  time  has  run  out  so  that  would  hare  sent  them  up  with  the  last  yacht,  hut 

it  must  be  petitioned  for  again,  and  while  Miller  your  letter  came  too  late  into  my  hands.   Should  it 

has  jfone  I  think  Mr.  JamUson  will  take  his  place,  happen  that  you  come  to  see  Skohaare's  land,  be 

with  whom  you  will  again  come  to  rights  much  so  kind  as  to  make  me  a  chart  or  report  of  the 

better;  however,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  grant  sepa-  situation  of  the  same.    The  patent  is  now  being 

rately  for  yourself  for  Squacge,  I  shall  promote  made:  the  envy  of  those  of  Albany  has  made  it 

the  same  for  you,  but  the  same  will  cost  about  cost  me  more  than  I  bad  thought ;  for  a  long  time 

three  pounds  or  10  pieces  of  8 ;  this  money  you  it  will  not  be  worth  anything,  and  now  they  tell  me 

will  need  to  advance  here,  for  without  money  that  the  best  land  has  been  ruined  by  the  overflow 

there  U  nothing  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  SecreUry;  and  sand  from  the  Kill.  Patience  1  With  greetings 

yon  must  procure  a  deed  of  sale,  or  free  from  your  friend  and  servant,       N.  Bayari>. 
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When  attention  was  called  to  it  in  England,  accompanied  by  a 
schedule  of  the  grants,  the  lords  justices  instructed  Bellomont  to  use 
"all  methods  whatsoever  allowed  by  law"  for  "breaking  and  annul- 
ling" them.  Whereupon  Mr.  Attorney-General  was  directed  to  draw 
up  a  bill  to  that  effect.  He  had  been  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  and 
at  his  own  suggestion  six  special  grants  had  been  named  in  the  bill. 
But  when  it  was  about  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  council  and  assembly, 
what  was  the  earl's  amazement  to  hear  him  declare  that  it  "could  not 
be  done,"  "  t  was  an  original  right  by  virtue  of  the  great  seal  and  the 
public  faith  of  England"!  Mr.  Attorney  had  found  a  "quarter  of  meat  ■ 

laid  across  his  threshold,  which 
he  considered  a  menace  that 
he  was  to  be  "quartered"!  The 
earl  laughed  in  his  face;  but 
evidently  he  had  been  "threat- 
ened," and  went  over  the  fence 
at  once.  In  the  house,  and  as 
speaker,  he  opposed  the  bill 
vehemently.  With  all  his  fine 
talents,  and  even  brilliancy,  it 
is  certain  that  Mr.  Graham  was 
a  coward  and  trimmer,  utterly 
untrustworthy.  Like  a  heron 
watching  a  frog-pond,  he  stood  on  one  leg  till  expediency  led  him  to 
change  to  the  other,  with  the  concomitant  "ill  luck"  of  being  hated 
and  despised.  Lord  Bellomont  was  not  of  that  kind.  The  council 
stood  three  to  three,  and  he  gave  the  casting  vote.  In  the  house  it 
passed  by  a  large  majority.  But  before  it  could  become  fully  effective, 
it  had  to  receive  English  approval.  This  it  was  which  gave  the  earl 
his  trouble;  it  transferred  the  conflict  to  the  other  side,  where  agents 
and  agencies  were  busy  to  pull  him  down,  whilst  he  was  confined  to 
his  duties  at  home.  Moreover,  it  brought  in  a  fresh  element  of 
opposition,— the  clerical,— which  must  now  be  explained. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  grants  specially  named  in  the  assembly  bill 
will  best  of  all  show  the  nature  of  the  question.  First  of  all  was  one  to 
Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard,  for  which  he  paid  Fletcher  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Schoharie  Creek,  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Schoharie  counties,  some  thirty  miles  in  length — a  grant 
not  made  in  acres,  but  "in  the  lump  by  miles,"  and  as  exactly  measur- 
able as  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons!  Another  was  to  Colonel  Henry  Beek- 
man,  of  Kingston,  called  the  "great  patentee."  When  a  boy  asked 
a  Dutch  farmer  if  there  was  "any  land  iu  the  moon,"  he  replied, 
"Colonel  Beekmau  can  tell  you;  for  if  there  is  any  there,  you  may  be 
sure  he  has  got  a  patent  for  the  bigger  part  of  it  !"    This  special 
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grant  was  of  sixteen  miles  square  in  Duchess  County,  with  lands  on 
the  Hudson  eight  miles  in  breadth  by  twenty  in  length.  Another  was 
to  Captain  John  Evans  of  his  Majesty's  frigate  Richmond,  which  lay  in 
the  bay  but  did  no  service  in  improving  the  revenue:  viz.,  lands  forty 
miles  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth,  and  which  included  the  southern 
tier  of  towns  in  Ulster  County,  two  thirds  of  Oraugo  County,  and  part 
of  Haverstraw  in  Rockland  County!  Colonel  William  Smith  of  the 
council  received  about  fifty  miles  of  Nassau  (Long)  Island — "all  the 
vacant  lands"  not  covered  by  "former  pat- 
ents"! William  Pinhorne,  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler,  Domine  Dellius,  and  two  others 
obtained  fifty  miles  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
from  Amsterdam  to  West  Canada  Creek  in  Herkimer  County ;  whilst 
Domine  Dellius  individually  secured  on  the  east  of  the  Hudson  in 
Washington  County  a  tract  seventy  miles  long  by  twelve  in  breadth, 
and  which  extended  into  Vermont  !  For  these  they  gave  Fletcher 
something  like  fifty  pounds  apiece,  and  valued  them  at  from  five 
thousand  pounds  to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds!  A  partial  list 
merely  of  great  grants,  which  yet  left  untouched  eight  or  nine  more. 
So  had  they  parceled  out  the  province  among  them !  Familiar 
names  in  these  troubles,  some  of  them, — Bayard,  Pinhorne,  Smith. 
The  bill,  however,  connected  with  these  two  other  small  but  im- 
portant pieces  of  land.  After  the  earl's  appointment  to  succeed 
Governor  Fletcher,  the  latter  leased  to  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  his 
special  friend,  "the  pleasautest  part  of  the  King's  garden,"  and  to 
Trinity  Church  (for  seven  years)  the  "King's  farm,"  a  demesne  of 
the  fort  and  a  perquisite  of  the  governor  attached  to  and  around  his 
residence.  Thus  we  have  in  view  the  main  elements  of  the  com- 
ing struggle  in  England  —  the  same  old  party,  most  of  the  great 
landholders,  an  abundance  of  money,  with  names  known  and  influen- 
tial, but  now  reinforced  actively  by  Trinity  Church  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Vesey  and  Domine  Dellius.  Bayard  and  Brooke  were  already 
there ;  Domiue  Dellius  (who  had  also  been  virtually  deposed  by  the 
bill)  was  soon  on  his  way,  with  commendatory  letters  and  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  was  expected  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam;  whilst  Mr.  Vesey,  in  behalf  of  Trinity 
Church,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, the  recall  of  Lord  Bellomont  !  Verily  might  he  at  this  time  bo 
likened  to  a  noble  bull  at  bay  teased  and  tormented  by  no  inconsider- 
able adversaries ! 

Domiue  Dellius  had  often  been  among  the  Mohawk  and  River  In- 
dians on  missionary  work,  and  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  among 
them.  His  description  of  them  we  have  already  given.  Peter  Schuy- 
ler, the  great  diplomatist  in  Indian  matters,  had  yet  more  influence; 
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Pinhome  certainly  had  none.  It  was  not  gratitude  for  services  ren- 
dered which  induced  the  Mohawks  to  give  away  the  best  part  of  their 
lands  to  the  five  mentioned  in  that  grant,  and  it  should  be  enough  to  con- 
demn the  whole  thing  that  Peter  Schuyler  and  Major  Wessels  very  soon 
resigned  their  share  because  of  frauds  in  the  purchase.  Peter  Schuy- 
ler has  come  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  standing  in  his  day 
whose  names  were  unspotted  with  dishonesty.  Nor,  in  addition  to  that 
grant,  can  Doiniue  Dellius  be  justified  in  his  acquisition,  individually, 
for  a  few  knives  and  tobacco-pouches,  of  that  other  immense  tract, 
covering  so  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  He  had  no  family 
to  leave  it  to ;  he  had  already  traded  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  indica- 
tions are  of  a  speculation  of  which  not  the  province,  but  he,  would 
reap  the  profit.  Nevertheless,  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  add  his 
clerical  character  and  grievances  to  the  weight  of  testimony  against 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey's  course  might  seem  strange.  A  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  only  two  years  rector  of  Trinity,  who  had  dined  often  with 
the  earl  and  ridden  with  him  in  his  coach-and-six,  to  whom  and  his 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  communicant  and  constant  attendant,  the 
governor  haddono  substantial  favors;  nevertheless,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  that  bill  he  turned  against  him.  Let  it  be  recalled  that 
the  lease  of  that  farm  to  Trinity  Church  was  merely  for  seven  years.  The 
church  was  to  pay  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  it  sublet  it  for  twenty- 
five;  but  it  was  no  part  of  its  property  taken  away  from  it  by  the 
bill.  Yet  Mr.  Vesey  immediately  left  the  earl  and  his  family  out  of 
the  prayers;  more  than  this,  he  prayed  each  Sunday  for  Domiue 
Dellius  by  name,  desiring  God  to  give  him  a  safe  and  prosperous  voy- 
age and  great  success  with  the  king.  Astonishing  course  for  such  a 
matter!  The  vestry,  also,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  mentioning 
this  very  lease,  and  only  this,  as  an  evidence  of  Bellomont's  intention 
to  destroy  the  church.  Mr.  Vesey  himself  had  been  brought  there  by 
Governor  Fletcher  and  Colonel  Heathcote,  great  patrons  of  the  church. 
This,  to  him,  was  an  attack  on  them  and  on  Trinity;  he  took  fire  at 
once  and  vehemently,  as  was  his  nature — a  match  that  only  needed 
nibbing;  but  principal,  with  Willett  and  others  of  the  party,  in  the 
vestry  was  the  inevitable,  indefatigable  Nicolls. 

It  will  bring  this  topic  to  a  close  to  say  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 
their  principal  object.  They  did  delay  and  for  the  time  prevent  the 
approval  of  the  bill.  The  earl  himself  did  not  live  to  see  it  approved. 
In  1703  Lord  Corabury  induced  the  assembly  to  repeal  the  action  of 
1099,  and  to  donate  this  land  to  Trinity  Church.  Again,  however,  it 
lacked  the  royal  approval;  and  in  1708,  Queen  Anne  "repealed  and 
declared  it  null  and  void,"  atid  restored,  with  her  approval,  the  Bello- 
mont bill  as  he  had  framed  it.   That  bill  showed  his  nobleness — it  for- 
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bade  himself  or  any  other  governor  to  lease  that  particular  farm  and 
garden  property  for  longer  than  his  own  term  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
successor.  Also,  whilst  the  bill  was  under  fire  in  England,  and  bad 
man  as  he  thought  Domine  Dellius  to  be,  he  wrote  that  he  did  not 
wish  his  claim  vacated  unless  all  were  vacated ;  it  would  not  be  just. 
The  result  to  Mr.  Vesey  was  that  in  1700  the  Bishop  of  London 
advised  him  to  make  his  submission  to  the  earl.  Ho  did  it,  and  the 
latter  promised  to  be  his  friend, 
"provided  he  behaved  himself 
peaceably  and  discreetly  for  the 
future.'' 

On  May  16,1699,  Bellomont  pro- 
rogued the  assembly,  embarked 
for  Boston  on  board  a  "little  gal- 
ley" which  Lieutenant-Go vernor 
Stoughton  had  sent,  and  arrived 
the  26th — not  a  modern  or  model 
yacht.  Another  cold  caught  at 
sea,  another  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
long  letters  to  write!  But  the 
Bostonians  received  him  hand- 
somely. An  immense  procession 
of  military  and  citizens  accom- 
panied him — "such  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,"  says  John  Mar- 
shall in  his  diary,  "as  my  poor 
eyes  never  saw  the  like  before";  and,  "to  end  all,  fireworks  and  good 
drink  all  night"!  Not  "to  end  all,"  for  on  the  31st  Rev.  Increase 
Mather,  for  his  brethren, —  better  representing  Boston, — made  him  a 
fine  address.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  this  visit,  but  the 
contrast  may  serve  as  a  side-light  upon  matters  in  New- York.  The 
earl  had  been  a  year  in  New- York;  he  was  fourteen  months  in  Bos- 
ton. Parties  existed  there  as  in  New- York,  the  same  trade  laws  pre- 
vailed, the  merchants  were  a  bold  and  outspoken  class,  there  was  a 
governor's  council  and  a  general  court  or  assembly — to  this  extent 
the  conditions  were  the  same.  Hutchinson  says  that  as  a  presiding 
officer  of  the  general  court  he  was  unparliamentary,  would  mingle  in 
the  debates,  propose  business,  and  frequently  recommend  bills  he 
wished  passed.  Some  of  these  the  court  refused  to  pass,  saying  "they 
were  too  much  cramped  in  their  liberties  already,  and  they  would  be 
great  fools  to  abridge,  by  a  law  of  their  own,  the  little  that  was  left 
them."  Such  was  their  spirit.  They  would  not  increase  by  an  iota 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  "Yet  all  was  done  good-naturedly, 
without  giving  offense,"  says  Barry.    And  so  popular  was  his  Excel- 
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lency  that  (luring  his  stay  the  general  court  granted  him  twenty-five 
hundred  pounds  (about  $8,000),  a  much  larger  sum  than  his  predeces- 
sors had  received  or  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  some  who  came  after  him. 
Hutchinson  calls  him  a  "hypocrite"  in  religion.  Why?  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  general  court  to  adjourn  and  attend  in  a  body  the 
"Boston  weekly  lecture,"  and  he,  although  an  Episcopalian,  went 
with  them  and  apparently  enjoyed  it.  Moreover,  he  treated  the  minis- 
ters with  marked  attention  and  regard.  In  a  word,  the  earl  showed 
himself  throughout  affable,  polite,  and  liberal;  although  he  was  too 
English  and  too  good  a  servant  of  the  crown  to  like  all  their  ways.  In 
return,  rigid  as  they  were,  and  sensitive  to  intrusion  upon  their  liber- 
ties, he  did  not  find  "the  hearts  of  the  male  inhabitants"  (to  quote  scur- 
rilous John  Ward)  "like  their  streets,  paved  with  pebbles."  What 
made  the  difference  in  his  case  between  the  two  cities  ?  Was  the  earl 
a  different  man  in  New-York;  or  was  it  that  selfish  greed  of  a  class 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  for  which  interference 
they  hated  and  maligned  him  f  Is  it  wonderful  that,  with  consciously 
failing  health,  and  until  he  knew  whether  he  was  to  be  sustained  in 
England,  he  preferred  to  return  to  Boston,  after  a  duty  discharged 
in  Rhode  Island,  rather  than  to  go  on  to  new  conflicts  in  New- York  ? 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  the  governor  was  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  the  noted  pirate  Captain  William  Kidd,  on  July  (J,  169!); 
and  it  permits  us  to  return  to  the  earlier  subject  of  "privateers"  and 
piracy,  so  closely  connected  with  this  history.  And  especially  does 
Kidd's  connection  with  Bellomont  and  the  completeness  of  his  history 
require  a  proper  statement.  In  these  days  piracy  had  transferred 
itself  from  the  older  bucaneering  centers  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One 
of  the  principal  retreats  of  pirates  was  Madagascar.  There  they  con- 
sorted with  the  dusky  daughters  of  the  island,  and  the  descendants 
of  such  were  there  accidentally  discovered  many  )Tears  ago.  From 
this  and  other  resorts  they  sallied  out  in  search  of  plunder.  Several 
of  the  Oriental  nations  had  a  marine  of  their  own,  and  these  they 
plundered,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  others;  returning  in  due  time  to 
their  island  nests  with  the  spoils  thus  accumulated,  "Arabian  gold  and 
East  India  goods."  How  convenient  to  have  rum  and  other  necessities 
of  their  calling  brought  for  them  to  Madagascar;  in  exchange  for 
which,  being  sailors  and  not  traders,  they  would,  of  course,  give  free- 
handed measures  of  gold  and  goods!  For  the  trader,  as  things  were 
with  the  officials,  a  few  salable  negroes,  picked  up  on  the  way,  would 
be  tarpaulin  enough  to  cover  a  cargo;  the  whole  transaction  was 
black.  Evidently  a  ship  loading  for  Madagascar  was  justly  to  be  sus- 
pected, whatever  the  pretext  made.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pirates 
themselves  came  boldly  upon  the  coast.  Even  Penn's  Quakers  toler- 
ated occasional  visits  because  they  spent  their  money  freely.  The 
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whole  coast,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Carolina*,  was  honeycombed 
with  places  of  stowage  or  markets  for  their  goods.  Sometimes  they 
came  to  the  city  itself.  So  did  Captain  Thomas  Tew,  whom  Fletcher 
found  so  companionable  that  he  took  him  to 
drive  in  his  coach,  and  whom  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  convert,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  book 
on  the  "vile  habit  of  swearing"!  This  man 
was  one  of  the  worst,  most  daring  and  suc- 
cessful of  all;  ho  made  a  fortune  and  retired 
to  Rhode  Island,  but  again  returned  to  his 
old  pursuits  and  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
killed.  Ultimately,  others  of  them  settled 
down  in  Rhode  Island,  upon  the  south  side 
of  Long  Island  and  in  the  Carolinas,  and  left  reputable  descendants. 

Out-and-out,  unblushing  piracy  of  this  sort  the  merchants  of  New- 
York,  or  such  of  them  as  engaged  in  the  Madagascar  trade,  did  not 
commit;  and  the  council  were  perfectly  willing  to  condemn  it.  Had 
they  thought  of  it  sooner, — in  1696  instead  of  in  1698, — Tew  might 
have  been  arrested,  instead  of  walking  their  streets  ami  dining  so 
often  at  the  governor's  table.  What  the  morehants  did  was  to  send 
tratlers  under  the  name  and  style  of  "privateers,"  sanctioned  by  the 
governor,  to  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  seas.  Privateering  against 
an  enemy's  shipping  in  war  time  has  been  practised  by  ourselves  and 
other  nations,  but  under  conditions  of  proper  adjudication  of  prizes, 
goods,  and  money.  Outside  of  these  restrictions  it  would  be  piracy. 
But  the  ships  that  went  out  from  New-York  were  not  in  search  of  an 
enemy;  they  were  bound  regularly  to  Madagascar.  And  why  were 
they  not  themselves  molested  in  those  seas,  from  which  they  invari- 
ably returned  with  rich  cargoes?  Their  methods,  upon  reaching  the 
coast,  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  we  need  not  re- 
peat them.  We  may  say,  however,  that  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
where  lived  Chief  Justice  William  Smith  (known  by  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Tangier  Smith,"  as  he  had  been  governor  of  Tangier,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  chief  justice  of  the  same  name  but  dif- 
ferent family),  the  revenue  was  clipped  through  loose  practices  even 
worse  than  in  New- York.  Yet  these  merchants,  in  and  out  of  the 
council,  with  Colonel  Bayard  at  their  head,  were  highly  indignant 
when  Bellomont,  who  never  minced  words,  bluntly  called  the  trans- 
action "piracy,"  "dealing  with  pirates";  and  they  declared  that  he 
"had  vilely  slandered  eminent  and  respectable  persons"!  Of  course  it 
was  an  outrage  and  an  insult  to  suspect,  such  people,  however  evi- 
dent the  circumstances!  But  the  earl  himself  must  have  thought 
that  one  company  of  these  very  merchants  would  hardly  have  offered 
him  a  large  bribe  to  let  them  alone  without  good  reason  for  so  doing. 
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Once  in  the  council,  they  turned  upon  him  with  the  charge  that  he 
had  actually  set  Captain  Kidd  afloat.  He  felt  it  keenly,  for  in  a  mea- 
sure it  was  time.  It  was  an  argumetitum  ad  homhiem  which,  however, 
could  not  prevent  his  doing  his  duty.  The  earl's  agreement  in  1695 
with  Livingston  and  Kidd  (who  afterward  turned  pirate)  has  been  in- 
troduced into  a  preceding  chapter,  but  the  full  history  belongs  here. 
We  may  premise,  then,  that  when  he  was  captured  that  6th  of  July, 
16!)9,  Kidd  had  not  always  nor  for  long  been  a  pirate,  not  till  that  last 
fatal  voyage  which  he  began  in  1696.  In  1691  the  assembly  had  paid 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  good  public  services,  and  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  "West  Indies.  He  had  a  comfortable 
home  in  Liberty  street,  New- York,  an  estimable  wife,  and  a  little  daugh- 
ter. He  was  himself  a  man  of  some  culture,  and  \ip  to  the  time  of 
his  disgraceful  lapse  there  had  been  no  manifest  reason  to  suspect 
him.  In  1695  he  sailed  for  London.  The  Admiralty  were  in  urgent 
need  of  a  vessel  to  send  against  the  pirates,  whose  depredations  were 
causing  them  trouble ;  but  the  French  war  absorbed  every  ship.  Some 
of  them  were  understood  to  be  from  New- York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
other  colonies,  and  it  was  this  that  brought  Robert  Livingston  and 
William  Kidd  so  prominently  into  the  scene.  Livingston  was  at  the 
time  in  London  on  his  own  business  —  a  man  whose  Scotch  pedi- 
gree gave  him  access  to  court  circles,  a  man  shrewd  and  capable  of 
influence  wherever  he  was.  When  Bellomont  spoke  to  him  of  their 
difficulty  and  of  the  connection  of  these  men  with  it,  he  suggested 
a  privateer  and  Kidd  as  a  suitable  mau  to  command  it.  After  dis- 
cussion by  the  king,  Lord  Somers,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Romney, 
and  Bellomont,  his  suggestion  was  adopted,  the  king  himself  offer- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  parties.  These  were  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  that  agreement  of  Bellomont  with  Livingston  and  Kidd. 
By  its  terms  it  was  to  be  a  privateer  expedition,  commissioned  un- 
der the  great  seal,  against  the  king's  enemies  and  pirates;  Boston 
was  to  be  the  place  for  adjudicating  prize-claiins ;  and  a  regular 
bond  was  taken  from  Livingston  and  Kidd.  Apparently  Kidd  was 
as  strongly  bound  to  fidelity  as  a  naval  officer,  and,  had  he  remained 
faithful,  nothing  would  have  been  heard  of  it.  Even  as  experienced 
statesmen,  watched  by  adverse  parties,  they  evidently  saw  nothing 
objectionable  about  the  transaction.  It  was  Livingston  who  by  his 
strong  indorsement  of  Kidd  brought  them  into  trouble.  Perhaps  had 
Bellomont  known  him  better  he  would  not  so  readily  have  trusted 
to  it.  Colonel  Fletcher  attributed  to  him  the  remark  that  "he  hat! 
rather  be  called  knave  Livingston  than  poor  Livingston."  Cer- 
tainly he  kept  industriously  out  of  reach  of  the  latter  opprobrious 
epithet.  Ue  began  as  town  clerk  of  Albany  and  Indian  agent;  and 
in  twenty  years,  by  loans  to  government,  by  contracts,  by  purchase 
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from  the  Indians  and  such  means,  had  accumulated  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  best  lands  on  the  Hudson.  In  politics  he 
was  shrewdly  variable:  against  Leisler;  helping  his  son  in  England; 
for  Bellomont,  or  against  him,  as  the  wind  blew,  as  it  might  suit  his 
interests.  Not  a  man  to  trust  implicitly.  But,  in  this  case,  he  was 
probably  himself  deceived  in  Kidd.  He  hoped  to  make  money,  and 
in  the  end,  with  the  rest,  lost  his  venture. 

Captain  Kidd  started  upon  his  voyage  in  October,  1696.  Perhaps 
he  distrusted  himself;  it  is  said  he  did  not  want  to  go.  He  sailed  for 
New- York,  where  he  increased  his  force  by  about  a  hundred  men,  but 
loitered  for  nearly  three  months.  In  an  article  published  in  Hunt's 
"Merchant's  Magazine"  for  January,  1846,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy  has 
minutely  traced  his  course.  For  a  year  no  vessel  was  captured.  He 
told  his  men  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  Mocha  fleet.  When  it  ap- 
peared it  was  convoyed  by  an  English  and  a  Dutch  ship,  and  his  attack 
was  unsuccessful — his  first  leap  into  piracy!  After  a  few  less  impor- 
tant captures,  in  December,  1697,  he  took  an  Armenian  vessel  of  four 
hundred  tons,  the  Quedagh  Merchant,  a  prize  worth  £64,000,  of  which 
his  own  share  was  £16,000.  Afterward  he  plundered  the  Banian 
merchants,  and  in  May,  1698,  took  the  Quedagh  Merchant  to  Madagas- 
car. For  these  outrages  he  was  now  publicly  declared  a  pirate.  From 
Madagascar  he  sailed,  in  a  sloop  he  had  bought,  with  forty  men  for 
New- York,  evidently  hoping  to  make  a  successful  plea  that  some  of 
his  captures  were  French  and  that  what  was  wrong  his  crew  had  made 
him  do.  He  first  put  into  Delaware  Bay,  June,  1699;  then  sailed 
round  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  into  the  sound  as  far  as  Oyster  Bay, 
and  communicated  with  his  family.  Nearer  to  New- York  he  never 
came  after  turning  pirate.  There  Mr.  James  Emott  joined  him,  one 
of  the  counsel  against  Leisler,  counsel  for  Bayard  on  his  subsequent 
triaL,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity,  a  person  of  standing.  Kidd  carried  him 
to  Rhode  Island  and  landed  him,  with  a  mission  to  the  earl  at  Boston 
for  a  safe-conduct.  At  Block  Island  his  wife  and  little  daughter  came 
aboard.  Thence  he  went  over  to  Gardiner's  Island,  with  whose  owner 
he  left  part  of  his  treasure,  which  was  afterward  given  up  to  the  au- 
thorities. Then  he  sailed  for  Boston,  arriving  off  the  coast  on  July  1. 
The  earl's  message  to  him  was,  that  if  "what 
Mr.  Emott  said  was  true,"  he  might  come  ashore,  ^^^^^^p^ 
It  was  his  only  way  to  get  him  ashore.    He  came 

at  last,  but  could  not  clear  himself;  was  arrested,  and,  after  long  wait- 
ing for  a  ship,  was  earned  to  London,  where,  a  year  afterward,  he 
was  tried  and  executed,  May,  1701.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of 
his  really  unsuccessful  piratical  career,  out  of  which  have  grown 
ballads  and  many  diggings  for  mythical  "buried  treasures''  along 
our  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  various  rivers  and  bays. 

Vol.  II.— 3. 
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How  important  to  the  earl  his  capture  was  becomes  apparent  from 
what  was  going  on  in  England.  There  a  fierce  political  battle  was 
raging.  Their  enemies  were  trying  to  ruin  Lord  Chancellor  Somers 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Admiral,  by  impeachment  before 
the  Commons.  One  of  the  charges  was  passing  Kidd's  commission 
under  the  great  seal.  The  delay  of  a  week  in  apprehending  him  at 
Boston,  the  delay  in  getting  him  to  London,  were  both  made  use  of — 
they  indicated  partnership.   Bellomont's  name  was  freely  used.  The 

New- York  agents  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  press  for  his  removal.  But  Bello- 
mont  himself  sent  the  agreement  and 
other  papers  relating  to  the  case;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  vote,  it  stood  56 
for  acquittal  to  23  against.  We  surely 
are  entitled  to  quote  as  oonelusive  Lord 
Macaulay's  deliberate  judgment  that 
none  of  the  parties  concerned  "deserved 
serious  blame";  that "  their  conduct  was 
the  very  opposite  of  corrupt ";  that  they 
had  "disbursed  money  largely"  in  the 
enterprise,  "with  the  certainty  that 
they  should  never  be  reimbursed  un- 
less the  outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the 
public";  and  that  "on  this  subject  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  difference 
of  opinion  had  not  Somers  been  one  of 
the  contributors."  As  if,  however,  to 
try  the  metal  and  mechanism  of  his 
mind  to  the  utmost,  an  unexpected 
blow  fell  upon  Bellomont.  Parliament 
was  in  a  bad  humor  with  the  king.  He 
had  dispensed  the  Irish  confiscated  es- 
tates too  freely  among  his  favorites. 
Without  any  distinction  between  those  enriched  by  "injudicious  par- 
tiality" and  those  "sparingly  rewarded"  for  services,  they  abolished 
all  the  grants.  It  nearly  made  a  rupture  with  the  king,  but  he  at  last 
yielded.  This  deprived  the  earl  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  out 
of  his  income.  It  was  a  serious  loss  to  him,  but  one  borne  with  his 
usual  reserve  of  feeling  and  uncomplaining  dignity. 

Stories  from  the  other  side,  sent  home  and  circulated,  had  their  effect 
in  elating  his  opponents  with  hopes  of  his  speedy  removal  and  in 
making  the  Leislerians  timid.    They  were  not  sustaining  him,  as  he 

»  The  Kev.  Charles  Woolley  published  bU  journal  of  a  residence  of  nenrly  two  years  in  New- York  city 
for  the  first  time,  it  w  believed,  lu  the  summer  of  1701.  Editor. 
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thought  they  should  do,  by  representations  counter  to  Dellius  and  the 
others  in  England.  When  he  returned  from  Boston  (by  sea  July  24, 
1700)  it  was  not  a  pleasant  exchange  of  cities  to  hira.  It  was  a  regular 
spinning-bee  he  had  dropped  into,  where  they  spun  all  sorts  of  stories 
against  him  for  the  English  market  and  kept  their  tongues  buzzing 
spitefully  at  the  same  time.  During  a  visit  which  Colonel  Nicholson 
and  Governor  Penn  made  to  him,  they  tried  to  reconcile  matters 
between  him  and  the  merchants;  but  he  said  sis*^*- 


he  had  no  advances  to  make  unless  they  could  yfl Jhi^i^n^^ 
prove  that  he  had  oppressed  them  in  their  trade  * 
contrary  to  law;  and  if  the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  to  be  his 
indulging  them  in  unlawful  trade  and  piracy,  on  those  points  he 
should  be  as  "steady  as  a  rock."  So  they  continued  implacable;  but 
he  had  gained  this  much,  that  the  Madagascar  trade  was  apparently 
at  a  standstill  and  piracy  on  the  wane — much  to  do  for  one  man  who 
had  no  ships  to  help  him  and  so  few  reliable  officials.  The  Admiralty 
sent  no  men-of-war  to  the  East,  nor  any  to  the  coast;  the  lords  of 
trade  or  the  lords  justices  gave  him  their  orders,  but  as  to  the  means 
left  hira  practically  unsupported.  He  had  to  create  them  as  he  could, 
without  illegality  or  force,  in  the  face  of  the  most  influential  and 
strenuous  opposition  at  home  and  abroad.  Just  at  this  time,  as  he 
wrote  to  the  king,  he  would  much  prefer  an  honest  judge  and  a  trust- 
worthy attorney-general  to  two  ships  of  war.  From  Chief  Justice 
Smith  he  could  get  little  aid;  he  lived  one  hundred  miles  away,  was 
rarely  present  at  the  council,  and,  thoroughly  indisposed  to  whatever 
touched  the  late  order  of  things.  His  natural  adviser  in  matters  of  pro- 
cedure was  the  attorney-general;  but  in  his  opinions  Mr.  Graham  was 
as  unsteady  as  a  weathercock,  one  thing  in  the  morning,  another  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  him  the  earl  had  utterly  lost  his  old  confidence. 
Besides,  although  the  earl  was  not  aware  of  it,  since  Mr.  Graham 
lived  eight  miles  away  and  did  not  come  to  town,  he  was  now  really 
sick  and  near  his  end.  Not  knowing  this,  he  removed  him  in  Jan- 
uary, only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  But  already  the  lords  of 
trade  had  commissioned  Mr.  Atwood  for  the  place  of  judge  and  Mr. 
Broughton  to  be  attorney-general,  although  they  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land till  after  the  earl's  death.  Just  at  this  time,  also,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  was  absent  in  Barbados ;  and,  above  all,  in  November  he 
lost  his  best  assistant  as  a  public  officer,  the  collector  Stephanns  Van 
Cortlaudt.  Under  his  good  management  the  revenue  had  doubled. 
Although  himself  a  great  landowner,  one  allied  by  everything  in  and 
around  him  to  his  party,  and  therefore  often  opjvosed  to  the  earl,  yet 
of  those  who  took  part  in  Leisler's  death,  and  with  that  one  thing 
excepted,  none  has  left  so  fair  and  honorable  a  record  as  Stephanus 
Van  Cortlandt.    By  one  of  time's  strange  changes,  with  him  in  the 
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council  before  his  death  were  Abraham  De  Peyster,  so  efficient  with 
Leisler  in  the  opening  of  the  revolution;  Dr.  Staats,  one  of  the  con- 
demned of  Leisler's  council;  and  he  was  now  succeeded  by  William 
Lawrence,  another  of  Leisler's  council.  Mr.  Weaver  took  his  place  as 
collector  of  the  port. 

The  burdens  thus  imposed  upon  and  bomo  by  the  earl  during  his 
administration,  and  not  less  during  the  closing  months,  while  he  was 
being  so  "  pushed  at "  in  England  and  was  so  utterly  uncertain  of  the 
rosult,  may  now  be  seen.  When  Hercules  went  forth  to  his  celebrated 
labors,  the  gods  gave  him  an  outfit  suitable  to  the  tremendous  task 
before  him  ;  but  the  club  with  which  he  won  so  many  victories  he  cut 
with  his  own  hand  from  the  forest  of  Nernea.  The  gods  at  Whitehall 
gave  the  earl  no  outfit  at  all,  simply  sent  him  to  New- York  to  do 
almost  impossible  things ;  and  liis  only  club  throughout  was  his  own 
inflexible  resolution  and  integrity  and  energy.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
the  assembly  met.  The  session  was  short,  not  up  to  the  earl's  wishes 
in  the  matter  of  fortifying  the  frontier;  but  they  passed  an  act  which, 
perhaps,  they  thought  answered  as  well  and  saved  the  money.  It 
threatened  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law  against  Jesuits  and  Catholic 
priests  who  should  come  into  the  province.  The  reason  of  it  was  that 
Romanism  meant  France,  and  France  meant  Romanism ;  in  the  woods 
or  in  the  province  the  presence  of  a  priest  was,  therefore,  to  them  the 
sure  sign  and  fore  leg  of  some  new  intrigue,  some  new  danger,  from 
France,  in  particular  Canada.  On  August  10  the  earl  went  to  Albany. 
The  Indians  were  slow  in  coming  to  meet  him,  and  again  the  Jesuit 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  When  they  did  come  they  were 
sullen  and  out  of  humor,  and  gave  him  (as  he  says)  eight  days  of  the 
greatest  fatigue  he  ever  underwent  in  his  whole  life.  We  can  imagine 
it :  the  elegant  and  well-dressed  earl  "  shut  up  in  a  close  chamber  with 
fifty  sachems,  who,  besides  the  stink  of  bear's  grease  with  which  they 
were  plentifully  bedaubed,  were  continually  smoking  or  drinking 
drams  of  ram  " !  A  surjrius  of  perfumery  worse  than  musk  —  enough 
to  give  him  a  fit  of  the  gout !  But  the  conference  being  ended,  with 
presents  on  the  one  side  and  compliments  to  my  lord  and  lady  (who 
always  went  with  him)  on  the  other,  they  were  eight  days  returning 
"in  a  little  nasty  sloop"  which  made  his  journey  "extremely  tiresome." 
The  usual  annoyances,  and  even  greater,  awaited  him  in  New- York. 
His  enemies  were  now  quite  sure  of  his  recall,  and  acted  accordingly. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  would  have  been  recalled  during  Wil- 
liam's life,  who  himself  at  this  time  was  being  "  pushed  at "  by  the  same 
sort  of  men  and  knew  them  well.  But  upon  Queen  Anne's  accession 
he  certainly  would  have  been:  Cornbury  stood  ready.  The  question 
was  not  to  come  up.  Late  in  February,  1701,  the  gout  attacked  him 
severely.    Notwithstanding,  and  imprudently,  he  dictated  letters  and 
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wrote  one  or  two.  Upon  the  5th  of  March  he  died.  Then,  at  least, 
by  the  grief  it  caused  throughout  the  provinces,  was  seen  how  highly 
men  whose  self-interest  and  party  prejudices  were  not  concerned  had 
appreciated  his  qualities.  In  Massachusetts  a  fast  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  province.  His  remains  were  interred  with  becoming 
honors  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort  at  the  Battery.  When  the  fort  was 
taken  down  and  the  Battery  leveled,  in  1790,  the  leaden  coffin  was 
respectfully  removed  and  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

We  close  this  survey  with  a  summary  of  his  character.  Its  domi- 
nant trait,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  and  as  history  bears  out,  was  suf- 
ficiently expressed  in  an  early  letter  of  his  to  the  lords  of  trade:  "A 
hearty  lover  of  English  laws  and  that  values  no  Englishman  that  is 
not  so";  and  he  declares  it  to  be  his  chief  design  "to  give  the  people 
here  a  just  idea  of  English  laws,  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  highest 
authority  of  the  King  and  nation  of  England,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
spected as  sacred."  A  loyal  Englishman  of  the  olden  time,  if  ever  there 
was  one!  That  was  the  grain  of  the  oak  all  the  way  through.  A 
thorough  Protestant,  he  believed  fully  in  "  the  late  happy  revolution," 
and  to  his  official  superiors,  as  representing  it  and  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  therefore,  to  their  instructions,  he  was  as  faithful  and  sub- 
missive as  a  dog  to  his  master.  For  the  same  reasons  and  as  part  of 
the  law,  he  would  not  manage  elections  nor  interfere  with  "  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  He  would  not  allow  of 
illegal  traffic.  But,  after  listening  to  the  Boston  merchants,  it  did  not 
at  all  prevent  his  representing  to  the  lords  (as  he  did)  how  the  acts 
of  trade  and  navigation  might  be  altered  so  as  to  remove  all  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  and  promote  the  "mutual  advantage"  of  England  and 
the  colonies.  A  law-abiding  conservative,  he  was  in  his  tendencies  a 
liberal  one,  open  to  reason  and  justice.  And  to  this  must  be  joined 
his  inflexible  honesty  and  firmness.  But  for  this  he  might  have  lived 
on  terms  with  the  New- York  merchants — had  he  been  willing  to  shut 
his  eyes  or  accept  a  bribe  or  let  things  go  as  they  were.  The  simple 
trouble  was  that  their  greed  and  practices,  and  law  and  the  earl's  hon- 
esty, could  not  be  made  to  run  in  harness  together.  Nor  should  we 
underestimate  the  courage  and  firmness  it  required  in  him  to  withstand 
their  angry  opposition.  It  was  a  small  city.  Some  of  these  men  had 
become  for  the  time  being  colonial  barons.  Their  wealth  and  estates 
and  display,  joined  in  some  of  them  to  official  consequence,  imposed 
upon  people.  Of  course  they  had  influence.  They  moved  in  a  party, 
at  a  time  when  party  spirit  was  rank,  bitter,  violent,  and  unscrupulous; 
and  at  such  times  men  not  personally  open  to  charges  of  corruption 
are  carried  with  the  current  to  sustain  persons  and  things  they  would 
otherwise  not  approve.  It  is  the  stronghold  of  wicked  and  designing 
men.    It  required  a  well-knit  moral  fiber  and  persistent  courage  to 
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enable  a  man  to  do  his  duty  in  the  face  of  all  this.  He  was  slandering 
M  eminent  and  respeetable  persons,''  they  said.  Nevertheless,  neither 
their  wealth  nor  acquired  position  nor  names  should  influence  history 
in  its  judgment  of  the  ease.  The  question  before  the  earl,  and  now, 
was  and  is,  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtaining  this  great  wealth 
and  ascendancy  in  the  community. 

In  order  of  prominence  must  next  be  mentioned  his  wonderful 
euergy — for  his  years  truly  such.  Without  the  aid  of  a  secretary,  un- 
less it  may  have  been  his  estimable  wife,  and  sometimes  with  a  lame 
hand,  what  he  wrote  was  immense:  long  letters,  some  of  them  cover- 
ing many  pages  of  the  large  print- 
ed collection  of  colonial  docu- 
ments to  the  lords  of  trade, 
lords  justices,  or  the  admiralty 
letters  to  the  different  lieu- 
tenant-governors, and 
many  others;  and  on 
how  many  different 
subjects:  the  state 
of  the  province,  ex- 
Governor  Flet- 
cher, removals, 
laud  grants,  acts 
of  council  and 
assembly,  Indian 
affairs,  fortifica- 
tions, piracy  and  seizures,  bedding  and  condition  of  the  soldiers, 
accounts  past  and  present,  masts,  tar,  making  salt  and  potash,  and 
many  other  things!  All  these,  matters  personally  investigated  or  con- 
sidered by  him,  and  then  written  about !  And  in  the  midst  of  what  wor- 
ries !    At  his  age  what  constitution  could  long  endure  such  a  drain  f 

Amid  such  various  labors;  amid  such  hindrances  thrown  in  his  way; 
with  so  much  information  to  be  derived  from  sources  reliable  and 
sometimes  unreliable;  with  even  his  attorney-general  not  to  be  de- 
pended on;  with  the  necessity  on  his  part  of  rapid  thinking,  rapid 
writing  and  acting:  it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  never  misjudged, 
made  no  mistakes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  made  none.  Yet, 
iu  connection  with  his  voluminous  letter-writing,  it  is  due  to  the  sub- 
ject to  recur  to  one  point  at  which  wo  consider  his  real  character  mis- 
judged. We  refer  to  what  has  been  called  his  intense  hatred  of 
ex-Governor  Fletcher,  his  predecessor.  The  impression  is  derived 
from  his  own  letters  to  the  lords  of  trade,  which  are  full  of  Fletcher's 
doings  and  misdoings.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his  own  words  as 
a  true  description  of  him:  "a  hearty  lover  of  English  laws,  and  that 
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valued  no  Englishman  that  was  not  so";  and  also  to  his  feelings  con- 
corning  the  king  and  the  lords  of  trade.  To  their  superior  authority 
and  wisdom  he  submitted  everything ;  whilst  he  also,  as  he  said  re- 
peatedly, considered  it  right  and  due  that  he  should  communicate 
everything  that  might  assist  their  judgment.  And  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful correspondent:  a  typical  Englishman,  with  his  grumbles  and  feel- 
ings all  at  your  service,  all  uttered  frankly,  freely,  and  without  reserve, 
from  "beastly"  to  "nasty"!  Without  revising,  correcting,  or  copying, 
except  necessary  duplicates,  everything  heard,  said,  or  done  went 
down  in  those  despatches  to  the  lords  of  trade,  about  individuals  and 
things,  even  to  the  "stink  of  bear's  grease"  and  the  "  little  nasty  sloop"! 
Momentary  feelings  or  suspicions,  which  the  next  letter  might  correct 
— as  oneo  in  Livingston's  case — they  were  all  there.  So  frank,  so 
outspoken,  so  English  was  the  man;  we  may  even  say,  so  did  he  gossip 
to  the  lords  of  trade!  And  it  was  not  merely  what  he  remembered; 
he  had  a  little  note-book  of  sayings  and  doings,  in  which  every- 
thing went  down.  What  Mr.  Graham  said  at  the  earl's  dinner-table 
about  land  grant*,  but  took  back  the  next  morning,  was  there  to  face 
him  and  to  go  to  the  lords  as  an  instance  of  his  unreliability.  He  had 
to  do  this,  for  his  employments  were  various,  and  he  was  among 
enemies.  Nevertheless,  in  what  was  really  important,  as  in  all  re- 
movals, he  took  dejK>sitions  and  evidence,  as  by  his  instructions 
required,  and  sent  them  for  final  judgment  by  the  lords. 

In  relation  to  Colonel  Fletcher,  this  is  to  be  considered — that  he 
"valued  no  Englishman"  who  did  not  hold  and  uphold  the  laws  as 
"sacred";  that  the  opposition  he  had  himself  met  with  from  the  very 
begi lining  came  from  maladministration  of  the  laws;  that  a  man  of 
his  unbending  integrity  and  immense  energy  could  but  attribute 
"such  abuses,"  iu  the  language  of  his  instructions,  to  "the  remissness 
or  connivance"  of  the  governor;  and  that  so  feeling,  it  could  but 
awaken  his  indignation.  As  he  proceeded,  there  was  nothing  to  miti- 
gate, much  to  increase,  his  belief  that  Fletcher  was  not  only  remiss, 
but  corrupt ;  and  all  this  went  into  his  correspondence  with  the  lords. 

His  information,  at  times,  may  not  have  been 
c~~Y^     v/^-^/^   trustworthy  or  sufficient  as  proof;  run  to  earth, 
s  individual  stories  may  have  collapsed;  but  the 

general  scope  of  that  administration  lay  patent  around  him,  in  those 
land  grants  and  many  other  things.  We  do  not,  therefore,  accept 
everything  in  his  letter*  as  delilx>rate  utterance  or  literal  truth;  but 
wo  acquit  him  of  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  prejudice.  He  had 
no  reason  to  spare  Fletcher  or  his  own  honest  indignation.  Yet  if 
sometimes  his  phrase*  sound  harsh,  turn  to  the  other  side.  They 
cultivated  no  amenities  in  those  days:  Fletcher  himself  exercised 
none.    When  it  suited  his  turn  to  say  so.  Inch  IV  la  Nov  and  IV  Pey- 
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ster  were  "rascals."  And  they  pursued  Lord  Bellomont  with  persis- 
tent misrepresentation,  not  to  say  hatred,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  he  was  sometimes  unduly  suspicious  of  men  and  frank  to  utter  it 
—as  once  in  particular  of  Schuyler— in  those  peculiar  days  in  New- 
York,  how  many  of  the  men  of 


station  around  hiin  could  he  really 
trust  f  How  many  could  William 
trust  in  England  f  Honesty  was  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  partizan  morality  a 
most  uncertain  and  limited  quan- 
tity. Only  in  spots  might  one  bore 
for-  trustworthy  integrity,  with  good 
assurance  of  finding  it;  it  did  not 
run  through  the  town.  One  man 
the  earl  seems  to  have  trusted  im- 
plicitly, without  being  disappointed: 
it  was  Abraham  De  Peyster.  We 
regard  Lord  Bellomont,  then,  as  one 
of  the  very  best,  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  purest,  of  the  English 


governors.    Whatever  his  especial 

faults,  they  belonged  to  a  frank  and  honest  nature.  If  he  completed 
nothing  in  his  own  day,  he  planted  seeds  which  were  to  ripen  in  the 
future,  and  then  at  the  call  of  death  went  his  way.  It  was  the  fall  of 
a  noble  English  oak,  torn  suddenly  and  prematurely  from  its  place. 

During  the  administration  just  closed  incidents  relating  to  the  city 
proper  were  too  few  to  require  interruption  of  the  main  narrative;  or, 
rather,  that  narrative  was  itself  quite  largely  a  picture  of  the  city's  in- 
terior life  and  morals.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  matters  therein 
till  the  coming  of  Lord  Cornbury.  It  may  at  this  point  be  said 
that  physically  the  city  was  in  good  condition.  Within  the  limits  were 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  besides  plantations  and  build- 
ings outside  upon  the  island;  and  (by  the  census  of  1703)  four  thousand 
five  hundred  white  inhabitants  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  slave  and 
free  blacks.  The  buildings,  says  Madam  Knight l,  who  took  a  horse- 
back ride  from  Boston,  were  mostly  of  brick,  some  of  them  glazed,  of 
divers  colors  laid  in  cheques,  and  "looked  very  well";  inside,  such  as 
she  saw  "were  neat  to  admiration";  and  the  ladies  wore  caps  and  "an 
abundance  of  ear-rings  and  other  jewelry."  For  these  many  people  two 
markets,  one  at  the  Bowling  Green,  the  other  at  Hanover  Square,  sup- 
plied the  meat;  another,  at  Coenties  Slip,  the  fish.  Wells  of  water  there 
were  enough  in  the  center  of  the  streets;  but  being  un paved  in  the 
middle,  in  the  absence  of  sewerage  the  streets,  also,  absorbed  much  that 

i  "  Journal  of  a  Journey  from  Boston  to  New-York,  In  1704,"  from  the  original  MS.   New- York,  1H24. 
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a  board  of  health  would  not  have  called  wholesome.  Therefore  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  important  step  in  advance,  not  often  noted,  that  in 
1699  public  scavengers  were  first  appointed.  It  did  not  imply  any  im- 
mediate decline  of  the  hog,  nor,  for  many  a  long  day,  the  absence  of 
his  portly  and  familiar  figure  from  the  streets.  They  served  together 
as  aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen  of  the  streets.  When,  during 
that  year,  the  Brooklyn  ferry  was  relet  to  Mr.  Philip  French,  it  is  most 
curious  to  observe  that  the  same  legal  tariff  was  continued — twopence 
each  for  a  man  ami  a  hog,  one  penny  for  a  sheep.  Was  it  that  (too 
common  Wee  of  the  period)  the  meu  were  usually  "disguised  with 
liquor"  and  equally  unmanageable;  or  had  they  already  discovered 
what  a  leading  physiologist  affirms,  that  "the  common  hog  (Sus  scrofa) 
is  a  creature  especially  suitable  for  comparison  with  man"f  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  had  the  comparison  been  made  with  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  hog  would  have  been  found  the  better  fed,  better  bedded, 
better  treated  and  esteemed. 

As  of  historical  interest  it  is  to  be  added  that  in  1699-1700  a  new 
City  Hall  was  built.  The  old  "Stadt  Huys"  of  1642  was  in  such  decay 
that  courts  and  common  council  had  already  sought  other  quarters. 

Mr.  Abraham  De  Peyster  and  Colonel  Nicholas 
Bayard  at  this  time  owned  nearly  the  whole 
north  side  of  Wall  street  in  alternate  sections ; 
and  one  of  these,  facing  Broad  street,  Mr.  De  Peyster  now  gave  to  the 
city.  Lord  Bellomont  allowed  some  material  to  be  used  from  the  old 
fort;  and,  in  1699,  Mayor  David  Provoost,  who  had  succeeded  Johannes 
De  Peyster  and  was  the  brother-in-law  of  both  Abraham  and  Johannes, 
laid  the  corner-stone.  It  was  finished  in  1700,  and  there  in  due  time  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated.  Nor  should  another  incident  of  1699,  one  of 
excellent  import  to  the  city,  be  passed  by.  It  was  the  coming  of  Rev. 
Gualterus  Du  Bois  as  colleague  with  the  now  infirm  Domine  Selyns, 
who,  indeed,  died  in  1701.  Domine  Selyns  had  been  pastor  of  the 
Dutch  church  since  1682:  as  such  painstaking,  useful,  and  influential. 
The  first  charter  given  to  a  Dutch  church  was  due  to  his  efforts.  As 
a  Latiuist  and  poet  he  had  note  beyond  the  province.  As  a  poet,  both 
in  Latin  and  Dutch,  and  one  of  a  most  "nimble  faculty,"  he  exceeded 
both  Steendam  and  Nicasius  De  Sille,  the  other  (earlier)  Dutch  poets 
of  the  colony.  But  his  course  during  the  Leisler  troubles,  and  those 
troubles  themselves,  produced  alienations  and  divisions,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  the  calling  of  a  colleague.  Nevertheless,  in  1699 
Domine  Du  Bois  began  (in  his  twenty-eighth  year)  a  ministry  of  use- 
fulness and  honor,  conciliatory,  prudent,  and  kind,  which  continued 
fifty-two  years.  The  only  other  collegiate-church  pastorate  of  such 
duration  is  the  one  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  the  present 
senior  pastor,  who  was  installed  in  October,  18:59,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
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We  now  return  to  subjects  which  were  speedily  to  engross  the  peo- 
ple. When  the  earl  died  (March  5, 1701),  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan 
was  at  the  Barbados,  nor  did  he  arrive  till  May  19.  Meantime  the 
government  devolved  upon  the  council,  of  whom  at  the  first  only  four 
were  in  town,  viz.:  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  Robert 
Walters,  and  Thomas  Weaver.  When  Chief  Justice  Smith  arrived, 
followed  soon  after  by  Robert  Livingston  and  Peter  Schuyler,  an  acri- 
monious squabble  arose  over  the  presidency.  The  chief  justice,  sup- 
ported by  Livingston  and  Schuyler,  claimed  it  by  right  of  seniority, 
whilst  the  majority  said  it  should  be  decided  by  vote.  Livingston  is 
again  back  with  his  old  party  associates.  The  difficulty  itself  the 
chief  justice  attributes  to  the  influence  of  Weaver.  But  under  the 
wing  of  that  dispute  new  party  quarrels  were  being  fledged.  Each 
side  distrusted  the  other,  and  each  side  sent  home  its  own  report  of 
matters  to  England.  For  the  present  the  Leisleriaus  had  the  ascen- 
dancy both  in  the  council  and  (when  it  met)  the  assembly.  The  margin, 
however,  was  narrow,  the  situation  one  to  evolve  increasing  heat  and 
contention,  without  a  head  or  hand  of  sufficient 
authority  to  quell  or  restrain  rising  passions,  (^/fa}  rcaeM? 
Even  when  Nanfan  arrived,  he  was  a  young 

man,  merely  a  captain  at  the  fort,  not  entirely  ignorant  of  his  duties, 
since,  during  the  earl's  absence  in  Boston,  he  had  acted  as  lieutenant- 
governor  under  his  directions;  but  not  of  force  enough  for  the  emer- 
gency. With  this  explanation  we  may  now  advance  to  the  arrival  of 
Chief  Justice  William  Atwood,  on  July  24,  a  very  important  and  in- 
fluential figure  in  what  remains  of  this  history.  He  was  not  an  un- 
known man  in  England;  on  the  contrary,  a  writer  of  learning  on 
political  subjects  of  the  day,  well  read  in  the  law,  a  stanch  Whig  and 
upholder  of  the  rights  of  Parliament.  His  last  publication  was  in 
1704,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  in  England  in  1705.  As  he  was  a  rigid 
judge  in  admiralty,  with  Weaver  as  the  collector,  he  was  not  popular, 
nor  was  Weaver,— perhaps  no  man  could  be.  But  as  he  took  the 
place  of  Chief  Justice  Smith  and  acted  with  the  Leisleriaus,  and  as 
neither  Smith  nor  Livingston  nor  Schuyler  appear  again  at  present, 
it  made  the  council  a  unit  in  all  subsequent  proceedings,  with  Atwood 
and  Weaver  evidently  the  leading  personages. 

In  October  occurred  the  annual  election  for  mayor  and  aldennen. 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  one  even  for  New- York.  The  common  coun- 
cil of  that  period  consisted  of  the  mayor,  recorder  (Mr.  Gouverneur), 
six  aldermen,  and  six  assistant-aldermen.  Mr.  Noell,  anti-Leislerian, 
was  appointed  mayor  without  dispute;  but  for  aldermon  and  assistants, 
every  alderman  returned  the  candidate  of  his  own  side  as  elected. 
Three  wards  were  not  disputed  and  three  were;  the  latter  being  Leis- 
lerian  and  the  candidates  for  aldermen  Johannes  De  Peyster,  David 
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Provoost,  and  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  At  the  usual  time  for  the  meeting 
of  the  new  council,  the  contest  began.  The  Leislerians  had  them- 
selves previously  sworn  in  by  Mr.  De  Riemer,  the  retiring  mayor; 
the  others  were  sworn  in  by  the  new  mayor.  As  the  mayor  refused 
to  sit  with  the  Leislerians  returned  elected  by  the  aldermen  but  not 
sworn  in  by  himself,  and  as  there  could  be  no  legal  scrutiny  of  the 
vote  except  by  order  of  the  council,  the  city  government  was  at  a 

standstill.  In  this  dilemma  the  mayor 
himself  appointed  a  committee  of 
four  in  each  of  the  Leislerian  wards 
to  canvass  the  vote;  but  as  the  two 
Leislerians  in  each  refused  to  serve, 
the  other  two  reversed  the  vote  to 
their  own  side.  Those  reported  by 
them  were  sworn  in,  whereupon  both 
parties  seated  themselves  upon  the 
official  benches,  making  twenty  in 
all ;  and,  to  prevent  imminent  trouble, 
the  mayor  adjoumed  the  meeting  for 
a  fortnight.  It  was  late  in  Decem- 
ber before  the  council  could  organize, 
and  then  only  through  a  decision  of 
jacob  8TEENDAM.1  the  chief  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court, 

which  left  the  parties  evenly  divided. 
Scarcely  had  the  flame  and  hoat  of  this  conflagration  subsided  when 
another  began,  this  time  involving  the  court  itself.  It  was  the  trial, 
conviction,  and  sentence  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard  (with  Alderman 
John  Hutchins,  of  less  account)  for  high  treason — the  culminating 
scene  of  these  years  of  party  strife.  The  occasion  of  it  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  Early  in  June,  1701,  King  William  had  appointed  Lord 
Cornbury,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  to  be  governor.  His  arrival  was 
delayed  till  May  3,  1702,  but  his  appointment  was  known.  It  gave 
fresh  impulse  and  hope  to  the  anti-Leislerians,  as  the  city  election  had 
just  shown.  It  was  thought  by  them  a  good  time  to  send  petitions  or 
addresses  to  the  king,  Parliament,  and  my  Lord  Cornbury— addresses 
of  the  old  partizan  sort,  which  in  an  ordinary  political  contest  might 
simply  have  been  met  by  others.  But  this  was  not  an  ordinary  con- 
test. Moreover,  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  Certain  sentences  in 
the  addresses  seemed  hooks  strong  enough  on  which  to  hang  an  in- 

1  Jacob  Steendam  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  and  "The  Praise  of  New  Netherlands  They 

came  to  this  city  in  1632,  at  the  ogc  of  .tut teen.  He  were  translated  and  published  at  The  Hague,  with 

owned  houses  in  Broadway  and  Pearl  street.   His  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  in  1861, by  Henry  C  Murphy, 

principal  poems  are  entitled.  '•  Complaint  of  New  and  later  were  included  in  his  anthology  of  New 

Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  to  her  Mother  Netherland,  issued  by  the  Bradford  Club  of  New- 

of  her  BeKinnluK.tlrowth  and  Preseut  Condition,"  York.  Editor. 
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dictmeut  of  Bayard,  as  being  "scandalous  libels"  against  the  govern- 
ment past  and  present,  and  adapted  to  make  it  "vile  and  cheap"; 
and  particularly  since  among  the  numerous  signatures  were  the  names 
of  about  thirty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  been  "drawn  in"  with 
many  others  to  sign  these  papers.  It  was,  in  a  word,  inciting  to  a  sedi- 
tious spirit,  and  in  this  way  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  Now  it  so  happened  that  in  1  (191,  after  Leisler's 
execution  for  high  treason,  Bayard  had  himself  procured  to  be  passed 
by  the  assembly  (and  approved  by  the  king)  an  act  which  said  that 
"  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  by  any  manner  of  way  or  upon  any 
pretense  whatever  endeavor  by  force  of  amis  or  other  ways  to  disturb 
the  i>eaee,  good  and  quiet  of  their  Majesties' government  as  now  estal>- 
lished  shall  be  deemed  and  esteemed  as  rebels  and  traitors  unto  their 
Majesties  and  incur  the  pains,  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  the  laws  of 
England  have  for  such  offenses  made  and  provided."  Those  "pains  and 
penalties"  were  as  yet  barbarous,  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  law  was 
of  Bayard's  own  procurement— a  man  now  in  danger,  as  it  seemed,  of 
being  guillotined  with  his  own  invention.  We  have  his  son  Samuel's 
declaration  that  Atwood  and  Weaver  "drew  in*  the  rest "  of  the  council 
to  his  prosecution  under  this  act,  but  for  which,  he  says,  "we  had  not 
been  in  this  condition."  Strange!  These  were  Englishmen,  Atwood 
only  six  months  in  the  colony  and  its  chief  justice.  Of  Weaver  we 
only  know  that  he  had  come  over  with  the  earl,  had  been  intrusted 
with  some  law  cases,  had  been  sent  to  England  as  government  agent, 
and  had  stayed  there  three  years,  much  to  the  earl's  dissatisfaction.  He 
had  only  returned  to  replace  Van  Cortlandt  as  collector,  and  had  been 
in  the  council  a  year.  These  men,  at  least,  had  no  such  terrible  rea- 
son for  hating  and  pursuing  Bayard  in  this  way  as  had,  for  instance, 
Walters  and  Dr.  Staats.  What  was  their  motive?  Proceedings  were 
not  pushed  unduly.  It  was  January  21, 1702,  when  Attorney-General 
Broughton  (who  had  come  over  with  Atwood)  was  asked  for  his  opinion 
on  the  case.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Atwood  and  Weaver,  and 
his  opinion  was  that  no  crime  had  been  committed.  It  was  February 
19  before  the  court  sat — a  special  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  with 
Chief  Justice  Atwood  presiding,  and  Do  Peyster  and  Walters  lay  judges. 
Meantime  Bayard  was  in  jail,  and  Lord  Corn  bury  on  the  sea — he  might 
arrive  any  day. 

It  is  uow  to  be  said  of  this  celebrated  trial,  that,  as  Mr.  Broughton 
refused  to  appear,  Mr.  Weaver  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  the 
government;  that  the  judge  refused  to  have  notes  taken  except  by  the 
solicitor  and  counsel;  and  that  we  have  no  official  account  of  it,  no- 
thing but  a  collection  of  "memorials  taken  by  divers  persons"  (Bayard's 
friends)  "privately."  It  is  simply  their  memory  assisted  by  notes, 
compared  and  collected,  and  printed  by  order  of  Lord  Cornbury  at 
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the  petition  of  Bayard!  The  account  in  Howell's  "State  Trials"  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  this  paper  as  put  forth  by  Bayard— like  so 
many  of  the  papers  of  the  time,  not  an  account  to  be  relied  upon  as 
doing  justice  to  both  sides.  Bayard  certainly  had  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  himself  in  publishing  it.  It  is  not  a  layman's  place  to 
review  either  the  law  or  the  evidence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Eraott  and  Mr.  Nicolls,  for  the  defense,  conducted  it  with  evi- 
dent ability  and  legal  knowledge;  whilst  the  chief  justice  especially, 
whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  rulings  and  procedure,  showed  himself 
very  ready  in  the  law.  De  Pcyster  and  Walters,  as  lay  judges,  took 
no  part  except  to  agree  with  the  chief  justice.    It  is  on  record  that 

neither  Atwood  nor  Weaver 
made  a  successful  defense 
when  they  reached  Eng- 
land; and  the  testimony,  as 
given,  seems  of  the  flimsiest 
kind.  How  flimsy  the  evi- 
dence sometimes  taken  in 
that  day,  and  what  liberties 
were  taken  by  judges,  is 
known.  But  the  trial  was 
not  hurried,  it  was  long;  the 
jury  were  out  for  many 
hours,  and  more  than  once 
asked  instructions  of  the 
judge;  and  it  was  not  till 
March  9,  at  3  p.  m.,  that  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

A  week's  interval,  and 
Bayard  asks  for  a  reprieve 
till  the  king's  judgment  can 
be  obtained.  This  transferred  it  to  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
council.  It  recalls  how,  ten  years  before,  two  prisoners,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  had  made  the  same  request;  that  the  governor 
(Sloughter)  had  granted  it;  but  that  the  council,  and  Bayard  among 
them,  had  voted  their  immediate  execution;  that  at  Bayard's  house 
was  the  governor  induced  to  sign  the  death-warrant;  and  that  within 
two  days  thereafter  they  had  been  executed,  under  the  same  barba- 
rous and  abhorrent  law  of  England.  It  was  the  origin  of  the  Leis- 
lerian  party.  For  all  that,  Bayard  had  never  expressed  a  regret; 
he  had  even  secured  additional  colonial  legislation  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  acting  government,  in  such  cases.  That  the  gun  thus 
aimed  at  others  might  recoil  upon  himself  he  evidently  never  dreamed; 
and  assuredly  he  never  meant  to  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of 
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high  treason.  He  was  not  the  man  to  put  his  neek  within  the  reach 
of  that  noose.  Now,  however,  it  is  his  own  turn  to  ask  reprieve — the 
irony  of  fate  upon  a  vindictive  man.  At  this  point  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Nanfau,  first  comes  prominently  into  view.  He  sends  word 
to  Bayard  that  he  should  have  no  reprieve  unless  he  made  voluntary 
confession  of  his  offense  and  begged  pardon.  It  was  March  17,  and 
Corn  bury  certainly  on  his  passage;  a  ship  had  already  arrived  which 
he  was  to  follow  in  a  week.  What  was  the  real  object  of  the  council  f 
We  can  only  form  an  opinion  from  Bayard's  own  publication  of  events. 
From  the  sheriff  he  learns  that  De  Peyster  and  Walters  had  refused 
consent  to  his  sentence  \mtil  the  lieutenant-governor  had  promised 
to  grant  a  reprieve  if  due  application  was  made  for  it;  he  now  regards 
it  as  meaning  that  he  should  falsely  accuse  himself.  On  March  10 
he  sent  a  second  petition;  but  the  lieutenant-governor  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  had  the  clerk  of  the  council  draw  up  a  proper  one.  This  he 
copied  (as  he  says),  but  it  was  again  rejected.  March  20,  Atwood 
sends  him  word  that  unless  his  petition  was  a  confession,  he  should 
have  no  reprieve;  and  the  same  day  the  sheriff  told  him  that  Weaver 
had  told  Atwood  that  the  people  were  hot  for  his  execution.  Then  the 
sheriff  tried  to  persuade  him  to  yield,  but  he  refused.  March  24,  he 
again  had  word  from  the  lieutenant-governor,  through  his  sou,  that, 
unless  he  confessed,  execution  should  soon  be  done;  and  on  the  2.r>th 
the  sheriff  again  tells  him  that  the  lieutenant-governor  was  being 
"feasted"  night  and  day,  and  it  was  feared  that  through  his  intemper- 
ance ho  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant.  On  the 
26th  his  son  waited  on  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  was  told  that 
unless  he  confessed  the  warrant  would  be  signed  the  next  day.  Dur- 
ing that  day  he  sent  for  Domine  Du  Bois  to  ask  his  counsel  whether 
it  was  safe  to  sign  a  confession  under  such  circumstances,  and  was 
told  no.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  find  Domine  Du  Bois  now  doing  as  Mr. 
Daille  did  for  Leisler,  but  as  Domine  Selyns  and  Mr.  Pieret  did  not 
then  do  —  he  went  to  the  governor,  and  at  his  request,  so  he  was  told, 
the  signing  was  put  off  another  two  days.  On  the  28th  the  Domino 
told  him  that  several  of  the  council,  probably  De  Peyster,  Staats,  and 
Walters,  who  were  his  people,  had  assured  him  that  if,  even  in  general 
terms,  he  would  confess  his  offense,  he  should  be  reprieved;  but  to  this 
Bayard  said  it  was  all  trick  and  fraud  to  expose  and  ruin  him,  yet  to 
save  his  life,  if  possible,  he  would  draw  another  and  comply  with  what 
the  council  told  him,  so  far  as  he  safely  could.  He  then  inserted  a 
clause  in  his  petition,  which  Domine  Du  Bois  presented;  but  the  next 
day  he  returned  with  the  news  that  it  had  been  rejected  as  a  reflection 
upon  his  sentence.  A  fifth  petition  of  the  next  day  (March  20)  was 
unsatisfactory;  but  at  the  request  of  Domine  Du  Bois  and  Mr.  Pieret, 
the  signiug  of  the  warrant  was  again  deferred  another  two  days.  Mr. 
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Vesey  had  been  very  vehement  during  the  trial;  had,  therefore,  taken 
a  vacation  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  not  with  the  other  ministers.  At 
this  time,  however,  as  Bayard  was  informed,  his  execution  had  been 
fixed  for  Easter  Monday.  Therefore,  March  .'JO,  by  Mr.  Emott's  ad- 
vice, he  added  another  paragraph  to  his  petition.  With  this  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor was  at  first  satisfied,  but  Mr.  Atwood  intervened, 
and  it  was  sent  back;  and  then,  "in  consternation  and  confusion  of 
mind,"  as  lie  says,  "with  much  regret  and  many  protestations,"  "in 
hopes  to  save  his  life  from  the  hands  he  was  in,"  he  altered  his 

petition  into  a  con- 
fession, whereupon  he 
was  reprieved,  and  his 
confession  immediately 
printed  and  published. 
The  struggle  had  contin- 
ued a  fortnight.  Would 
they  have  proceeded  to 
extremities  had  he  not 
confessed?  Would  they 
have  allowed  revenge 
and  retaliation  such  scope!  We  cannot  say.  It  was  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Human  life  was  held  at  a  minimum;  forgiveness  and  even  clem- 
ency were  virtues  scarcely  in  vogue;  even  the  courts  knew  nothing  of  the 
old  Roman  maxim,  in  doubtful  cases  prefer  the  milder  (benigniora). 
Owing  to  Bayard's  instrumentality  in  Leisler's  death,  and  to  later  exas- 
perations, half  the  community  would  have  thought  his  death  a  right- 
eous retribution.  The  chief  justice,  on  his  part,  was  apparently  the 
very  man  to  sustain  his  sentence  to  the  end  as  just  and  right  in  law. 
Weaver  was  with  him;  and  to  a  less  degree,  yet  under  their  influence, 
Nanfan.  Thus  far  De  Peyster  had  been  moderate  in  his  partizanship.  It 
is  true  that,  before  his  sentence,  Bayard  had  written  him  a  letter  accus- 
ing him  and  his  family  of  seeking  his  blood.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  De  Peyster,  or  Staats,  or  Walters,  was  virulent  against  him  to  that 
extreme.  Perhaps  they  knew  the  man;  once  before,  in  Leisler's  time, 
he  had  weakened  and  confessed  his  error  after  only  two  days'  imprison- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  Atwood  and  Weaver  were  the  ones  whom 
Oornbury  pursued  as  chiefly  responsible,  that  he  imprisoned  Nanfan 
for  eighteen  months,  but  only  removed  the  others  from  the  council. 
Surely  it  was  too  hazardous  a  game  to  urge  to  that  result,  too  danger- 
ous a  weapon  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  with  Corn- 
bury  coming!  We  can  only  close  the  chapter  by  saying  that  during 
their  brief  enjoyment  of  power,  neither  had  the  Leislerians  shown 
themselves,  as  a  party,  capable  of  exercising  it  for  the  good  of  the 

1  One  of  a  pair  prvnented  by  Rellomont  to  Col.  Abrabani  De  Peyster.  Editor. 
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community.  The  passions  of  both  sides  were  too  hot,  their  feud  as 
yet  too  bitter.  They  needed  discipline  of  a  new  and  effective  kind; 
and  for  that  we  must  leave  them  to  Lord  Cornbury— yes,  we  may 
safely  leave  them  to  my  Lord  Cornbury ! 


v 


BURGOMASTERS   OF   NEW  AMSTERDAM. 


1653  —  Arent  Van  Hattem. 

Martin  Krigier. 

1654  —  Arent  Van  Hattem. 

M.-irtin  Krigier. 

1655  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Allard  Anthony. 

1656  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Allard  Anthony. 

1657  —  Allard  Anthony. 

Paolus  Leendersen  Vandiegrist. 

1658  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Paulus  Leendersen  Vandiegrist. 

1659  — Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Martin  Krigier. 

1660  —  Martin  Krigier. 

Allard  Anthony. 
1661 -Allard  Anthony. 

Paulus  Leendersen  Vandiegrist. 


1662  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Cornelius  Steenwyck. 

1663  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 

Martin  Krigier. 
1604  —  Paulus  Leendersen  Vandiegrist. 

Cornelius  Steenwyck. 
lt>t>3  —  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt. 
Cornelius  Steenwyck. 
In  this  year  Governor  Nicolls  changed 
the  municipal  government  to  the 
English  form,  and  Thomas  Willett 
was  appointed  mayor.    In  1673  the 
Dutch  regained  the  province,  and  for 
a  year  the  burgomasters  were  re- 
stored.  Thus,  in 
1674  —  Johannes  De  Peyster. 

Johannes  Pietersen  Van  Brugh. 


MAYORS  OF  NEW- YORK. 

Thomas  Willett  (1665-1667),  the  first  mayor  of  this  city,  was  originally  a  member 
of  the  colony  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  having  arrived  there  from  England  in  1629. 
He  soon  thereafter  entered  upon  an  active  trade  with  the  colony  on  the  Hudson,  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  owning  and  commanding  vessels  that  plied 
constantly  between  Plymouth  and  New  Amsterdam.  In  this  way  he  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  became  favorably  known  to  the  Dutch  citizens. 
At  the  time  of  the  English  conquest  in  1664,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  resident  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  prudent  Nicolls  allowed  the  municipal  forms  of  the  former  regime 
to  continue  for  nearly  a  year :  then  burgomasters  and  schepens  were  resolved  into 
mayor  and  aldermen.  Further  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  conquered  even  then,  Cap- 
tain Willett  was  selected  by  the  governor  to  be  the  first  English  mayor,  by  reason  of 
his  knowledge  of  tho  Dutch  language.  He  occupied  the  office  until  1667.  His  experience 
after  the  recapture  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  his  death  and  place  of  burial,  with  illustration 
of  grave-stones,  are  noted  in  1 :  358  of  this  work.  Colonel  Marin  us  Willett,  mayor 
in  1807,  was  his  great-great-grandson. 

Thomas  Dklavall  was  mayor  of  New- York  in  the  year  1666,  again  in  1671.  and  for 
a  third  time  in  1678.  He  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  English  army,  and  as  he 
appears  as  a  resident  of  New- York  only  after  its  seizure  in  1664,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  took  part  in  that  enterprise.  Records  of  his  purchases  of  property  locate  him 
first  at  Harlem,  and  later  as  the  owner  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Barn  Island,  near 
Hell  (rate.  Still  later  we  find  him  nearer  the  heart  of  the  future  city.  Seven  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  stood  an  excellent  cherry-orchard,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Vol.  II.— 4. 
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Franklin  Square,  were  purchased  by  him  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  guilders  ($64).  It 
is  readily  perceived  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Cherry  street  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
this  orchard  of  the  mayor's.  Engaging  in  mercantile  business,  and  owning  a  mill 
(which  the  bolting  monopoly  made  a  profitable  investment  in  those  days),  the  mayor 
acquired  great  wealth.  He  therefore  still  continued  to  increase  his  real  estate,  and  in 
1672  he  bought  the  house  built  and  owned  by  Secretary  Nicasius  De  Sille,  on  the  east 
side  of  Broad  street,  corner  of  Exchange  Place  (for  illustration,  see  1 :  513).  One  of 
his  daughters  married  William  Dervall,  who  was  mayor  in  1675  (see  below).  Mayor 
Delavall  was  highly  esteemed  by  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  citizens.  His  pru- 
dence and  conciliatory  spirit  did  much  to  soften  the  irksome  yoke  of  a  foreign  power, 
under  which  the  Dutch  chafed,  albeit  it  was  largely  by  their  voluntary  or  unresisting 
assumption  of  it  that  it  had  been  imposed  at  all. 

Cornelius  Steenwyck  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  years  1668  to  1670,  and  again 
in  1682  and  1683  (see,  for  his  portrait  and  autograph,  1 :  340).  As  his  name  plainly 
indicates  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  the  fact  of  his  appointment  shows  the  extent 
to  which  the  English  authorities  were  willing  to  go  to  conciliate  their  Dutch  sub- 
jects. It  also  manifests  that  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  bis  superiors ;  for  not 
only  was  he  made  mayor  of  the  little  city,  but  in  Governor  Lovelace's  absence  he  was 
appointed  acting  governor  of  the  province.  As  an  evidence  of  his  loyal  spirit  and  a 
specimen  of  hut  use  of  the  English  tongue,  there  is  on  record  his  speech  when  an  ap- 
peal wa«  made  to  the  citizens  to  aid  the  work  of  fortifying  the  town,  to  which  many 
of  the  Dutch  objected.  "As  the  governor  has  been  pleased  to  put  the  Honorable 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  to  look  to  the  best  of  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  of  t'  same, 
what  they  Ball  think  fit  and  necessary  for  the  best  thereof,  he  being  but  ordered  sail 
always  be  found  a  willing  and  faithful  subject."  His  business  was  that  of  a  general 
merchant  or  storekeeper,  his  wealth  became  considerable,  and  he  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  His  widow  afterward  married  the  Rev.  Henricus 
Selyus,  the  prominent  pastor  of  that  denomination.  Steenwyok  occupied  a  substantial 
house  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Bridge  and  Whitehall  streets,  elegantly  furnished 
for  those  days.  The  dwelling-  or  " living"-room  (woon  kamer)  is  thus  described:  it  was 
"  furnished  with  twelve  rush  leather  chairs,  two  velvet  chairs  with  fine  silver  lace,  one 
cupboard  of  French  nutwood,  one  round  table,  one  square  table,  one  cabinet,  thirteen 
pictures,  a  large  looking-glass,  a  bedstead  [no  doubt  sunk  into  the  wall  as  usual,  and 
thus  taking  away  no  space  from  the  room],  flvo  alabaster  images,  a  piece  of  tapestry- 
work  for  cushions,  a  flowered  tabby  chimney-cloth,  a  pair  of  flowered  tabby  window- 
curtains,  a  dressing-box,  a  carpet."  (For  picture  of  the  house,  sec  1 :  353).  Mayor 
Steenwyck  died  in  1684. 

Matthias  Nicoll  was  mayor  in  the  year  16?2.  He  was  an  Englishman,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  came  to  America,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  was  in  New- York  several  years  before  the  conquest. 
The  latter  event,  however,  first  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  province.  He  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  legal  training  or 
learning,  for  he  had  been  appointed  to  preside  at  the  Court  of  Sessions  before  he  was 
honored  with  the  mayoralty.  He  was  mayor  for  only  a  single  year,  after  which  his 
legal  experience  was  again  brought  into  requisition,  he  being  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1683.  He  died  on  his  estate  on  Long  Island,  near  Cow 
Neck.  As  his  native  place  was  Islippe.  Northamptonshire,  England,  tho  origin  of  that 
name  on  Long  Island  is  evident,  large  tracts  of  land  having  being  purchased  by  Nicoll. 
His  sou,  William  Nicoll,  was  speaker  of  the  provincial  assembly  for  about  sixteen  con- 
secutive years. 

John  Lawrence  was  mayor  in  1673,  and  again  in  1691,  exciting  events  signalizing 
both  years,  the  former  memorable  for  the  recapture  of  New-York,  the  latter  for  the 
execution  of  Leisler.    Mr.  Lawrence  was  an  Englishman,  but  was  early  a  member  of 
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the  Dutch  colony,  receiving  with  others  a  grant  of  land  on  Long  Island,  embracing  the 
present  village  of  Flushing,  from  Director  Kieft.  He  owned  a  small  trading-vessel 
called  the  Adventure,  with  which  he  carried  on  a  profitable  business  with  the  towns 
along  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Albany,  and  with  those  on  both  sides  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  When  he  came  to  reside  in  the  city  he  built  a  house  on  the  Hoogh 
straat,  later.  Queen,  now  Pearl  street,  between  Hanover  Square  and  Wall  street.  In 
front  of  him  was  the  river,  and  the  shore  just  here  was  protected  by  the  "  Schoeyinge," 
illustrated  and  described  on  page  297  of  the  first  volume.  Mayor  Lawrence  attained 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  dying  in  1699.  By  a  comparison  of  the  family  treo  it  is  seen 
that  no  lineal  descendants  of  his  bear  his  name.  The  only  son  who  left  issue  was 
Joseph,  his  oldest,  who  left  a  daughter.  But  as  two  brothers  accompanied  him  to 
America,  the  name  was  perpetuated  through  their  posterity.  During  his  mayoralty  the 
population  of  the  city  reached  3000. 

William  Dervall  was  mayor  in  1675.  As  already  noticed,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mayor  Delavall,  through  whom  ho  inherited  large  property  in  Harlem,  and  the  Great 
Barn  Island  in  the  East  River.  But  his  wealth  was  considerable  before  this  accession 
of  fortune.  He  was  one  of  those  many  enterprising  "  Yankees"  who  have  ever  found 
it  more  to  their  profit  to  settle  in  New- York  than  to  remain  in  Boston,  from  even  the 
earliest  colonial  times  till  the  present  day.  In  1667  he  and  his  brother  John  set  up  a 
store  in  Whitehall  street  near  Pearl,  which  was  the  most  elegant  one  in  the  city, 
making  a  handsome  display  of  dry-goods,  and  attracting  much  custom. 

Nicholas  De  Meveb  was  mayor  in  1676.  The  city  then  numbered  about  3500  in- 
habitants. He  was  the  second  of  Dutch  birth  to  whom  the  mayoralty  was  intrusted  by 
the  English  authorities.  He  came  from  Holland  while  he  was  still  a  very  young  man. 
In  1655  he  married  a  (laughter  of  Ensign  Henry  Van  Dyck,  who  distinguished  himself 
for  bravery  and  energy  in  the  Indian  wars  under  Director  Kieft.  Like  Mayor  Law- 
rence, he  lived  opposite  the  "  Schoeyinge,"  in  the  present  Pearl  street,  then  Hoogh 
straat  (High  street).  Under  the  Dutch  regime  be  had  a  seat  in  the  town  government 
as  one  of  the  schepens,  holding  that  position  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  After  that 
he  served  frequently  as  alderman ;  indeed  after  the  granting  of  the  Dougan  charter, 
which  provided  for  assistant  aldermen  from  the  several  wards,  he  acted  in  the  latter 
capacity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ho  had  occupied  the  chief  magistracy.  His  trading 
operations  extended  to  Albany,  and  he  acquired  large  estates  on  Manhattan  Island. 
He  is  said  to  have  owned  property  in  England  and  Holland  also.  He  died  in  1690,  left 
six  children,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  Philip  Schuyler  of  New- York. 

Stephen  Van  Cobtlandt  was  mayor  in  the  years  1677, 1686,  and  1687.  His  appoint- 
ment, too,  must  have  gratified  the  Dutch  element;  besides,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  native  American  who  occupied  the  mayor's  chair.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  prominent  in  social  and  official  life  in  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Lovelace,  and  a  burgomaster  under  Stuyvesant.  In  1671  Stephen  Van 
Cortlandt  married  Gertrude  Schuyler  of  Albany,  and  erected  a  dwelling-house  on  the 
"  Waterside "  ( H  Water),  now  the  block  in  Pearl  street  from  Whitehall  to  Broad.  When 
he  was  first  appointed  mayor,  in  1677,  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age.  As  was 
noticed  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  work,  he  figured  prominently  in  the  Leisler 
troubles  on  the  side  of  the  royal  council,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  tho  appoint- 
ment of  a  mayor  (Peter  De  Lancey)  by  the  Leisler  faction,  Van  Cortlandt  refused  to  do- 
liver  the  city  seal.  "  A  committee  waited  on  him  at  his  residence,  but  his  wife  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces."  The  vicinity  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Cortlandt  street,  on  both 
sides  of  Broadway,  was  the  site  of  a  large  part  of  his  property  in  the  city ;  he  also 
owned  a  farm  near  the  Collect,  or  Fresh  Water  Pond.  The  principal  possession  with 
which  the  name  of  Van  Cortlandt  has  become  identified  was  the  manor  reaching  along 
the  Hudson  from  Yonkers  to  Peekskill.  He  died  in  1701,  leaving  a  widow  and  eleven 
children.    His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  in  the  council  of  the  province. 
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Francois  Rom  bouts  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  year  1679.  He  was  born  in 
France,  but  came  to  America  and  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  at  ho  early  an  age  that 
he  became  completely  identified  with  the  Dutch.  He  was  engaged  in  trade,  and  reason- 
ably successful  in  it,  although  not  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  citizens.  Hib  fortune 
was  estimated  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  enough  for  a  comfortable  competence  in  those 
days.  Before  and  after  he  became  mayor  he  held  the  position  of  alderman  several 
times.  When  the  city  was  divided  into  wards  he  represented  the  West  Ward,  as  his 
house  was  situated  therein,  being  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  near  Rector  street. 
His  garden  ran  to  the  North  River  shore.  Mayor  Rombouts  was  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1601.  He  left  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  who 
married  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Roger  Brett.  His  lineal  descendants  to-day, 
therefore,  bear  that  name.  They  include  Captain  Walter  Brett  of  Fishkill-on-the- Hud- 
son, long  and  honorably  identified  with  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  and  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Brett,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  historic  Bergen  Reformed  Church 
of  Jersey  City. 

William  Dyke  was  mayor  in  1680.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  settled  in  New 
England  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  engaging  in  trade.  His  first  connection 
with  the  history  of  New-York  was  in  the  capacity  of  an  enemy.  In  1653,  when  the 
republic  of  Holland  was  at  war  with  the  EngUsh  commonwealth  under  Cromwell, 
Rhode  Island  sent  an  expedition  to  reduce  New  Amsterdam.  Captain  John  Underbill, 
who  had  once  led  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  wars,  commanded  the  land 
forces,  and  Captain  Dyre  was  given  the  charge  of  the  naval  force.  New  Amsterdam 
was  too  well  prepared  for  their  attack,  however,  to  make  it  prudent  to  attempt  it.  After 
1674  Captain  Dyre  became  a  resident  of  New- York,  his  house  being  situated  on  the 
Damen  property,  on  the  cast  side  of  Broadway,  above  Wall  street.  A  few  years  after 
he  was  mayor  he  left  the  city  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Jamaica  Island, West  Indies, 
where  he  died  in  1685. 

Gabriel  Minvielle  was  mayor  in  1684.  Either  by  birth  or  descent  he  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  but  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  living  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  In  1669 
he  established  a  mercantile  house  in  New-York,  engaging  in  trade  principally  with  the 
West  Indies.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mayor  Lawrence,  but  ho  died  in  1702  without 
issue  to  survive  him,  and  the  name  became  extinct  in  New- York.  His  brother  Pierre 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  Virginia  Minvielles.  His  residence  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  nearly  opposite  the  parade-ground,  now  Bowling  Green.  Part  of  the  large 
garden  fronted  on  the  street.  Mayor  Minvielle  was  one  of  the  six  captains  of  militia, 
of  which  Leisler  was  also  one,  who  in  that  troublous  period  took  turns  in  commanding 
at  the  fort  when  the  royal  council  had  been  set  aside.  He  afterward  deserted  the 
cause  of  Leisler,  upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Slough ter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council,  and  voted  for  Leisler's  death  (see  Chap.  12,  Vol.  I,  of  this  work). 

Nicholas  Bayard  was  mayor  in  1685.  He  is  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  history  of  his  time  that  very  little  remains  to  be  said  in  this 
notice.  His  residence  was  in  the  Hoogh  straat,  now  Stone  street,  on  the  northern  side 
and  near  Hanover  Square.  He  at  first  rented  the  place,  but  bought  it  subsequently 
for  twenty -seven  hundred  guilders  (a  little  over  $1000).  A  farm  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
acres,  north  of  the  Fresh  Water  Pond,  was  owned  by  him.  His  descendants  added  to 
these  lands  until  the  Bayard  farm  embraced  nearly  all  thnt  part  of  the  city  now 
bounded  by  Bleecker,  McDougal,  and  Canal  streets,  and  the  Bowery.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Director  Stuyvesant,  his  mother  being  a  sister 
of  the  latter.  He  was  born  in  Holland  (see  illustration  of  birthplace,  opp.  1  -.583),  came 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1047,  and  died  in  1707,  when  about  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

Pktf.h  Delanoy  was  mayor  in  the  years  1688  and  1689.  As  his  name  indicates,  he 
was  of  Huguenot  or  Walloon  extraction,  but  his  ancestors  had  settled  in  Holland,  and, 
with  a  brother,  he  emigrated  thence  to  New  Amsterdam  when  the  Dutch  rule  still  pre- 
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vailed  there.  His  brother,  whose  name  was  Abraham,  came  first,  in  1651,  in  charge  of 
a  consignment  of  merchandise  sent  by  Jacob  Verplanck,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam. 
In  1656  Peter  followed  his  elder  brother,  and,  also  engaging  in  trade,  prospered  greatly 
and  became  the  possessor  of  considerable  property.  His  residence  and  place  of  busi- 
ness was  near  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Pearl  streets.  In  the  times  of  Leisler  he 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic rule  then  put  into  practice  in  provincial  affairs  also,  the  people  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  elect  their  mayor.  Peter  Delanoy  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  both 
in  1688  and  in  1689.  Ho  was  the  first  mayor  of  New-York  to  be  thus  raised  to  this 
dignity ;  and  there  was  no  election  to  the  mayoralty  after  him  until  the  year  1834. 
The  population  of  the  city  was  then  about  3500. 

Abraham  De  Peysteb  was  mayor  from  1691  to  1692  and  agaiu  in  1693.  The  name 
had  been  identified  with  the  municipal  government  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city,  his  father,  Johannes,  having  been  schepen  and  burgomaster  at 
various  times,  and  in  1677  being  appointed  deputy  mayor.  On  his  death  he  left  four 
sons,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Johannes,  and  Cornelius.  Of  those  Abraham  and  Johannes  be- 
came mayors  of  New- York.  Abraham  carried  on  his  father's  mercantile  business,  and 
acquired  large  wealth.  The  paternal  mansion  stood  first  in  the  Winckel  street,  running 
parallel  to  Whitehall  street  from  Stone  to  Bridge,  about  midway  between  Whitehall 
and  Broad,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  Afterward  the  elder  De  Peyster  established 
himself  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  street,  between  South  William  and  Beaver  streets. 
But  when  wealth  accumulated  Abraliam  De  Peyster  built  a  handsome  mansion  on  Queen 
(now  Pearl)  street,  opposite  Cedar  (for  illustration,  see  page  37).  Mayor  De  Peyster 
was  one  of  the  captains  with  Leisler,  remaining  true  to  him  to  the  end.  He  was  there- 
fore greatly  esteemed  by  Lord  Bellomont,  and  their  relations  have  been  described  on  a 
previous  page.  In  his  famous  mansion  be  lived  in  luxurious  style,  his  household  service 
consisting  of  five  male  negroes,  two  female  negroes,  and  two  negro  children.  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  province  and  president  of  the  council  at  the  death  of  Bellomont,  and 
thus  was  acting  governor  until  Nanfan  arrived.  He  was  appointed,  as  will  be  seen, 
treasurer  of  the  colony  when  the  assembly  could  no  longer  trust  its  funds  to  the  hands 
of  Lord  Cornbury.  Infirmities  of  ago  compelled  him  to  resign  the  position  in  1721, 
whereupon  his  son  Abraham  succeeded  him,  holding  it  until  1767.  Mayor  De  Peyster 
died  in  1728.   During  his  incumbency  the  city's  population  rose  to  4000. 

Charles  Lodowick  was  mayor  in  1694.  His  name,  too,  recalls  the  Leisler  agitation, 
he  being  one  of  the  six  captains  who  commanded  the  fort  in  turn  before  sole  authority 
was  placed  upon  Leisler.  He  took  a  bold  and  active  part  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
dispute.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  guard  the  fort,  he  sent  a  sergeant  to  demand  the 
keys  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Nicholson.  On  the  hitter's  refusal  Lodowick  marched 
his  company  to  the  City  Hall,  whero  the  council  was  in  session,  and  the  keys  were  sur- 
rendered. Though  his  participation  in  affairs  was  less  prominent  further  on,  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  Leisler.  It  speaks  well  for  him  therefore  that  under  Fletcher  he 
received  the  appointment  of  mayor  of  the  city.  His  father  was  captain  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  distant  foreign  trade.  Tho  mayor  established  a  mercantile  business  in 
New- York,  and  his  connections  extended  to  almost  every  foreign  port  of  prominence 
at  that  time.  In  the  militia  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  part 
in  Fletcher's  Canadian  campaign  of  1697.  Some  timo  after  his  occupancy  of  the 
mayor's  chair  he  removed  to  England,  where  he  died. 

Willi  Ail  Merritt  was  mayor  in  the  years  1695, 1696,  and  1697.  He  was  originally 
captain  of  a  ship,  but  settled  in  this  city  while  still  a  young  man  in  1671.  He  was  able 
to  purchase  a  house  and  lot,  situated  on  Broad  street,  between  Stone  and  Marketfield 
streets.  Here  he  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  was  successful  in 
business,  extended  it  continually,  and  attained  wealth.  Ho  purchased  a  large  parcel  of 
land  near  the  present  Chatham  Square,  and  he  must  have  made  his  residence  there, 
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for  after  the  Dongan  charter  had  divided  the  city  into  wards,  he  was  elected  alderman 
for  the  Out  Ward,  in  1687.  He  returned  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  however;  for 
later  (1691)  he  represented  the  Dock  Ward.  His  house  there  was  one  of  the  finest  at  that 
day,  but  its  location  is  not  exactly  stated.  He  took  the  opposite  side  in  politics  to 
Lei&lcr,  and  this  may  account  for  his  superseding  Mayor  Lodowick,  and  holding  the 
place  by  Fletcher's  appointment  three  years  in  succession.  Leisler  caused  him  and  his 
son  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty-one  days.  He  took  part  in  Fletcher's  Canadian  cam- 
paign. We  find  his  name  among  the  petitioners  for  the  building  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  he  and  his  son  were  chosen  vestrymen  in  1697.  He  romoved  to  Orange  County, 
and  in  1702  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  there.  He  seems  late  in  life  to  have  once  more 
followed  the  sea,  as  he  was  appointed  to  pilot  duty  in  1706.  In  1708  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight 

Johannes  De  Peyster  was  mayor  in  1698.  As  already  seen,  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Abraham  De  Peyster.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Oerrit  Bancker,  a  rich 
Indian  trader  and  fur  merchant  of  Albany.  After  Mr.  Bancker's  death  his  widow 
moved  to  New- York,  and  on  her  decease  an  inventory  of  the  estate  was  made,  and  is 
still  on  record.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  list  of  books:  "One  Bible  with  silver 
clasps;  two  Dutch  Bibles;  one  other  small  Bible  with  silver  clasp ;  one  New  Testament 
with  silver  clasp ;  two  Catechisms ;  one  Isaac  Arabrosius ;  one  House  Wifery ;  one 
Horin's  Church  History  ;  one  Flock  of  Israel,  in  French ;  one  Coelman's  Christian's  In- 
terest; throe  volumes  Christ's  Way  and  Works;  one  De  Witt's  Catechism ;  two  Duyck- 
er'B  Church  History ;  one  Cudemans  on  Holiness."  It  was  Mayor  De  Peyster's  duty 
to  do  the  honors  of  the  city  for  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  on  his  arrival  in  New-York,  and 
he  no  doubt  shared  the  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  latter  entertained  by  his  more  promi- 
nent elder  brother.  His  residence  was  situated  in  the  Dock  Ward,  which  he  had  rep- 
resented in  the  common  council  before  his  appointment  to  the  chief  magistracy.  He 
died  in  1719,  or  nine  years  before  Abraham  De  Peyster. 

David  Provoost  was  mayor  in  the  year  1699.  His  father  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  West  India  Company.  Under  Kieft's  administration  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  him,  situated  on  the  line  of  what  is  now  Pearl  street,  then 
the  East  River  shore,  and  near  the  present  Fulton  street. '  He  lived  on  Long  Island 
toward  the  close  of  his  life;  but  his  sou  and  namesake,  the  mayor,  lived  on  the  prop- 
erty on  Pearl  street.  The  latter  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. Ho  married  the  only  daughter  of  Johannes  De  Peyster  the  elder,  and  was  thus 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  mayor  who  immediately  preceded  him.  His  son  David  Pro- 
voost, Jr.,  was  also  prominent  in  municipal  affairs.  The  name  has  been  made  illustrious 
by  the  first  Bishop  of  New-York,  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  West  India  Com- 
pany's able  representative.  The  original  home  of  the  Provooste  was  France,  but  as 
adherents  of  the  Huguenot  faith  and  politics,  they  had  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland. 

Isaac  De  Riemer  was  mayor  in  1700,  the  closing  year  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  wife  of  Mayor  Cornelius  Steenwyck,  who  a  second  time  married  the  Rev.  Henricus 
Selyns,  was  Margaret  De  Riemer.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Amsterdam.  A  sister  married  Nicholas  Gouverneur,  a  name  frequently  met  with  in 
colonial  history  and  in  Revolutionary  history  in  connection  with  another  historic  name, 
forming  the  combination  Gouverneur  Morris.  Her  brother  Hubert  De  Riemer  was  the 
father  of  the  mayor.  The  latter  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  before  his  may- 
oralty does  not  seem  to  have  entered  official  life  at  all ;  but  afterward  he  is  found 
occupying  several  positions  at  various  periods.  Ho  was  collector  of  tbo  South  Ward, 
alderman,  and  in  1708  was  constable.  When  he  felt  that  the  state  of  his  finances 
warranted  it  he  built  a  mansion  "out  of  town,"  on  the  hill  south  of  Canal  street  and 
west  of  Broadway.  In  1714,  after  a  contest  regarding  returns,  he  was  seated  as  alder- 
man for  the  Out  Ward.    Tho  city  at  the  time  that  he  was  mayor  counted  4200  souls. 

Editor. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF   LORD  CORNBURY 

1702-1708 


HARLES  READE  begins  one  of  his  entertaining  stories 
with  the  following  sentence :  "  In  Charles  the  Second's 
day,  the  '  Swan '  was  denounced  by  the  dramatists  as  a 
house  where  unfaithful  wives  and  mistresses  met  their 
gallants."  In  this  same  "  Swan  "  Inn,  a  "rakehelly"  of  London  con- 
cocted treason  against  his  relative  and  king,  James  II.  This  man 
was  Edward,  Viscount  Combury,  afterward  colonial  governor  of  New- 
York;  and  that  he  should  have  been  at  home  amid  such  vile  surround- 
ings is  typical  of  his  entire  subsequent  career. 

Edward  Hyde,  Viscount  Cornbury,  was  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  prime  minister  and  lord  chancellor  of  Charles  II., 
and  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  brother-in-law  of  James  II. 
He  was  therefore  the  own  cousin  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterward 
queen,  and  the  nephew  by  marriage  of  her  father  the  king.  He  was 
educated  at  Geneva,  and  in  1688  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  O'Brian. 
He  was  a  young  man,  says  Macaulay,  "of  abilities  so  slender  as 
almost  to  verge  on  intellectual  imbecility";  of  loose  principles,  and 
of  an  arrogant  and  violent  temper.  "  He  had  been  early  taught," 
continues  that  same  writer,  "  to  consider  his  relationship  to  the 
Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork  of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  ex- 
horted to  pay  her  assiduous  court."  Thus  it  happened  that  the  first 
act  which  brought  him  into  notice  was,  under  the  instructions  of 
Churchill  (afterward  Duke  of  Marlborough),  to  lead  over  into  the 
camp  of  VVilliam  of  Orange,  on  the  latter's  approach  to  Salisbury, 
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three  regiments  of  cavalry.  That  this  act  of  treachery,  even  for  that 
day,  was  considered  more  than  usually  despicable,  is  shown  by  the 
confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  him  by  his  uncle,  James;  for  we 
are  told  that  as  that  monarch  was  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to 
dinner  he  learned  of  his  nephew's  defection,  upon  which  James 
"turned  away  from  his  untasted  meal,  swallowed  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  retired  to  his  closet."  The  same  principles, 
moreover,  which  could  thus  reconcile  a  young  officer  of  high  birth  to 

desertion,  aggravated  by  breach 
of  trust  and  by  gross  falsehood, 
seem  to  have  governed  his  con- 
duct through  life.  In  reward  for 
this  act  of  treachery, —  an  act 
brought  about  by  no  high,  patri- 
otic, Brutus-like  feeling,  but  sim- 
ply by  innate  baseness  of  char- 
acter,—William  appointed  him, 
in  September,  1701,  governor  of 
the  province  of  New- York;  and 
the  newly  appointed  governor 
sailed  for  his  post  two  days  be- 
fore the  death  of  that  king. 

His  first  official  action,  taken 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Eugland,  and  which  well  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  man, 
was  the  appointment  of  Daniel 
Homau  as  secretary  of  the  province  of  New- York.  This  was  an 
appointment  which,  even  in  that  age  of  low  and  venal  standards  of 
morality,  drew  upon  him  a  stern  reprimand  from  the  lords  of  trade, 
who,  in  administering  it,  reminded  him  that  "  the  Secretary  of  the 
Province  should  be  a  person  of  unblemished  credit  and  repute."  This 
Homan  was  a  man  of  notoriously  low  tastes,  a  thorough  scamp,  and 
one  who  appears  to  have  possessed  not  a  single  redeeming  trait.  He 
had  been  accountant-general  of  the  province  and  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Fletcher,  under  whose  administration  he  became  infamous 
for  receiving  bribes  from  pirates  for  granting  them  "protections." 
Ho  had  also  been  instrumental  in  carrying  through  extravagant  land 
grants,  on  numerous  occasions  had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  had  re- 
sorted to  disgraceful  and  criminal  practices  in  obtaining  recruits  for 
the  army,  and,  in  short,  was  what  at  the  present  day  would  be  called 
a  corrupt  "lobbyist"  and  " bouuty-jumper  broker."  In  reply  to  this 
reprimand  from  his  superiors,  Corubury  wrote  them  an  obsequious 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  character  of  his  appointee  had  been 
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unknown  to  him,  and  promised  at  once  to  dismiss  him  from  his  em- 
ploy. But  notwithstanding  this  promise,  Cornbury  found  means  to 
evade  the  commands  of  the  lords  of  trade,  and  Homan  remained 
secretary  of  the  province  to  the  end  of  his  administration. 

At  length,  on  March  15,  1702,  Cornbury  sailed  from  Spithead  in 
the  ship  Jersey.  The  same  vessel  earned  out  one  hundred  mus- 
keteers, fifty  barrels  of  powder  with  ball  in  proportion,  six  thousand 
flints,  and  six  drums  and  corps  "  in  proportion n  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontiers ;  all  of  which  troops  and  munitions  of  war  were  designed 
to  propitiate  tho  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  beginning  to 
grumble  at  receiving  so  little  aid  in  these  matters  from  the  home 
government.  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  Cornbury,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  New- York  off  Fort  William 
Henry,  the  name  of  which  was  chauged  a  few  weeks  afterward  to 
Fort  Anne.  His  first  action,  after  landing  the  same  afternoon,  was 
to  proceed,  attended  by  the  members  of  his  council,  to  the  fort  and 
the  City  Hall,  where  his  Majesty's  letters  and  patents,  constituting 
him  "Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  and  Vice- Admiral  of 
New- York  and  its  dependent  territories,"  were  publicly  read  by  the 
clerk  of  the  council-board.  Thereupon,  having  taken  the  usual  of- 
ficial oaths  before  Chief  Justice  Atwood,  and  received  the  seal  of 
the  province  from  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan,  he,  in  turn, 
administered  the  oaths  of  office  to  those  members  of  his  council  who 
had  been  appointed  in  his  instructions.  He  also  issued  two  proclama- 
tions :  one  declaring  that  all  civil  and  military  officers  should  hold 
their  several  positions  until  further  orders,  and  the  other  dissolving 
the  assembly,  which  had  been  in  session  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  arrival.  In  the  evening  he  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner 
given  in  honor  of  his  arrival,  and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  magnificent  gold  box,  on  which  occasion  a  congratulatory 
address  was  also  tendered  him  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  new  governor  received  these  civilities  and  courtesies  in  an 
exceedingly  urbane  manner,  and  seemed  only  desirous  of  adopting  a 
wise  and  conciliatory  policy.  Nothing,  indeed,  could,  on  the  surface, 
have  been  more  auspicious  for  Cornbury's  own  fame  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  province  on  his  arrival.  New-York,  at  this  time,  was  torn 
by  intestinal  feuds;  and,  upon  learning  that  the  king  contemplated 
seudiug  over  a  new  governor,  a  petition  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
lords  of  trade  praying  that  whomsoever  the  king  should  appoint 
might  be  one  who  "  would  use  temper  aud  moderation  upon  coming 
to  us,  and  treat  each  party  with  like  favor  and  respect.  By  which 
means,  after  he  hath  run  some  course  in  such  a  management,  he  will 
be  able  clearly  to  discern  who  are  the  true  friends  of  his  Majesty  and 
his  Government  here ;  and  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
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how  to  steare  [steer]  himself  for  the  future."  Quaint  as  this  language 
is,  it  yet  shows  the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  all  factious 
were  disposed  to  treat  their  new  governor.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
royalists  anticipated  his  arrival  " with  the  incense  of  flattery";  and 
on  the  other,  the  hospitality  of  the  colony,  not  yet  provoked  to 
defiance,  had  elected  an  assembly  —  the  one  he  had  dissolved  on  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival  —  "  disposed  to  confide  in  the  integrity  of  one 
who  had  been  represented  as  a  frieud  to  Presbyterians."  A  wise  ad- 
ministrator like  Andros  would  have  been  quick  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  people  and  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  have  shaped  his 
policy  accordingly.  Not  so,  however,  with  Cornbury,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 

The  new  governor  signalized  his  arrival  by  several  acts  which  gave 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  spirit  of  which  is  still  seen  in  Massachu- 
setts, where,  upon  the  election  of  a  new  governor,  the  prison  doors 
are  thrown  open  to  certain  offenders.  Thus,  his  suite,  the  soldiers  of 

the  garrison,  and  all  citizens  unable  to  purchase 
their  liberty,  were  made  freemen  with  rights  of 
suffrage,  trade,  and  holding  office.'  It  proved, 
however,  apparent  later  that  this  seeming  gen- 
erosity was  only  a  blind  to  his  real  intentions. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  his  true  character  ap- 
peared, showing  him  to  be  not  only  a  savage  bigot, 
but  an  ungentlemanly  tyrant.  Having  no  sym- 
pathy with  popular  rights  and  looking  upon  the  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince as  having  been  originally  extorted  from  James  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  by  his  friend,  William  Penn,  and  being,  moreover,  an  intense 
partisan  and,  notwithstanding  his  Geneva  education,  an  upholder  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he,  very  soon  after  taking  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government, —  to  use  a  popular  metaphor, —  "  showed  his 
teeth."  The  first  instance  of  this  was  his  taking  sides  with  the  anti- 
Leisleriau  party  and  his  condemning  the  conduct  of,  and  releasing,  Col- 
onel Nicholas  Bayard.  To  understand  this  action,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  people  of  the  province  of  New- York,  at  this  time,  were 
divided  into  two  factions— the  aristocratic,  represented  by  Bayard, 
ami  the  democratic,  or,  as  it  would  be  termed  at  the  present  day,  the 
"  People's  Party,"  represented  by  the  followers  of  the  late  Jacob  Leis- 
ler.  The  latter,  who  had  administered  the  government  after  a  fashion 

1  To  explain  what  at  first  may  »««rm  strange  to  founded  on  thin  usage ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  has 

the  modern  reader,  that  there  should  have  been  been  severely  criticized  for  stating  that  William 

white  slaves  in  the  colony  of  New-York  at  this  I'eun  was  KuHty  of  urging  this  practice  upon  the 

time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  political  and  king.    After  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  many  of 

criminal  offenders  in  England  were  sold  to  the  those  taken  in  arms  against  James,  together  with 

colonies  for  a  term  of  years.    E*|M'cially  was  this  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  thus  sold  to  the 

practice  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  American  colonies,  especially  to  Virginia. 
James  II.     One  of  Charles  Keades  novels  is 
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since  the  departure  of  Governor  Dongan,  the  successor  of  Andros, 
had  refused  to  surrender  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Major 
Ingoldesby  until  Colonel  Sloughter,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  suc- 
ceed Dongan,  had  arrived.  Upon  Sloughter's  arrival,  however,  he 
had  soon  abandoned  the  fort,  was  arrested,  and,  with  his  son-in-law, 
Jacob  Milborne,  was  tried  and  executed  for  treason.  Still  the  con- 
duct of  Leisler  during  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  considered  on  the 
whole  patriotic,  and  his  sentence 
was  thought  to  have  been  both  un- 
just and  cruel.  Indeed,  his  enemies 
could  not  prevail  upon  Governor 
Sloughter  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  until  for  that  purpose 
they  had  induced  him  to  drink  too 
much  wine.1  It  was,  in  truth,  al- 
together a  brutal  affair,  and  adds 
one  more  to  the  list  of  the  so-called 
(and  properly)  "judicial  murders." 

In  the  prosecution  of  Leisler, 
Bayard,  as  related  in  the  previous 
volume,  had  been  particularly  ac- 
tive. He  had  sent  numerous  insidi- 
ous addresses  both  to  the  king  and 
to  the  newly  appointed  governor,  Cornbury,  before  the  latter  left 
England  for  New- York,  in  which  were  made  the  most  infamous  and 
unjust  charges  against  Leisler  and  the  administration  of  Bellomont 
and  his  lieutenant-governor,  Nanfan.- 

To  make  Leisler's  conviction  the  more  certain,  he  had,  in  the  spring 
of  1691,  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  the  effect  of  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  special  punishment  of  Leisler.3  Bayard  now  fell  into 
the  very  trap  he  had  set  for  Leisler ;  for,  insisting  that  this  unre- 
pealed law  should  be  put  into  force,  Nanfan,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
caused  the  arrest  of  Bayard  on  the  charge  of  treason.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice  At  wood  in  February,  1702, 
and,  being  found  guilty,  was,  in  keeping  with  the  harshness  of  the 
times,  sentenced  to  be  "  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  accordance 
with  British  law."   He  was,  however,  on  a  virtual  confession  of  his 

l  "  Sloughter  was  invited  to  a  wedding  feast,  beginning  to  end,  and  wan  well  calculated  to  stir 

and  when  overcome  with  wine  was  prevailed  upon  up  revolt  in  the  colony.  Thin  s<>dittou*  paper  vra.t 

to  sign  the  death-warrant,  and  before  he  recovered  signed  "  John  Key  "  ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  some 

his  senses  the  prisoners  were  executed."    Smith's  that  Bayard,  not  daring  to  send  it  out  over  his 

"  History  of  New- York."  own  name,  signed  it  with  this  fictitious  one.  But 

-  One  of  these  addresses  alone  contained  no  less  Bellomont  himself  speaks,  of  a  Scotchman  by  that 

than  thirty-two  "  heads  of  accusation  of  the  Earl  name. 

of  Bellomont."  It  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  J  See  the  previous  chapter.  Editor. 
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guilt,  reprieved  by  the  lieutenant-governor  "until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  could  be  known."  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Corn- 
bury  arrived  to  assume  the  governorship.  The  latter  reversed  all  of 
the  proceedings  against  Bayard,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  No  sooner 
was  this  action  of  the  governor  known  than  all  of  those  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Leislerian  party  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
province;  while  at  the  same  time  many  merchants  and  property- 
holders  of  the  anti-Leislerian  faction  who  had  removed  to  New  Jer- 
sey, encouraged  by  this  same  action,  returned  to  New- York  city 
and  resumed  their  citizenship. 

An  outcome  of  this  affair  of  Bayard  was  a  petition  of  the  anti- 
Leislerians  to  the  governor,  reciting  that  as  Abraham  De  Peyster 
Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  and  Robert  Walters,  members  of  Bellomont's 
council,  had  been  especially  active  in  the  "  late  troubles,"  they  should 
be  proceeded  against  "  even  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law."  A 
wise  governor,  at  this  juncture,  one  who  sought  to  promote  harmony 
in  his  government,  would  have  endeavored  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
political  waters  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  policy  having  for  its  aim 
at  least  a  compromise.  Such  a  policy,  however,  did  not  suit  Corn- 
bury,  who,  immediately  hastening  again  to  take  sides,  suspended 
without  a  hearing  those  influential  citizens  from  his  council-board, 
and  appointed  in  their  place  Dr.  Gerardus  Beeckman,  Rip  Van  Dam, 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Thomas  Wonham.  The  New- York 
assembly,  however,  were  not  so  complaisant.  Smarting  under  this 
assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  they  at  once  passed 
an  act  for  indomnifyiug  those  who  had  sustained  loss  during  the 
revolution.  This  act,  called  the  "  Leislor  Act,"  gave  great  offense  to 
the  lords  of  trade,  and  they  immediately  sent  to  Cornbury  similar 
instructions  to  those  they  had  previously  given  on  this  same  subject 
to  Lord  Bellomont,  ordering  peremptorily  that  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  should  not  be  allowed.  But  this  order  fell  harm- 
lessly on  the  assembly ;  and  for  a  while,  as  Cornbury  did  not  have 
sufficient  strength  of  character  effectually  to  protest,  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  time  of  Cornbury's  arrival  was  most 
opportune  for  any  one  desirous  of  making  a  good  record.  The  con- 
dition both  of  the  city  and  province  of  New- York  at  this  period  was 
most  wretched ;  and  of  the  many  improvements  instituted  and  carried 
out  by  Andros,  owing  to  the  supine  management  of  his  successors, 
scarcely  any  trace  remaiuod.  The  fort  was  in  a  sad  state,  not  a  penny 
having  been  expended  upon  it  since  the  administration  of  Colonel 
Fletcher :  the  parapet,  composed  only  of  sods,  had  fallen  down ;  most 
of  the  gun-carriages  and  their  platforms  were  rotten ;  nearly  all  of 
the  guns  were  not  only  dismounted,  but  so  "honeycombed"  as  to 
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render  their  firing  unsafe ;  and  the  military  stores  were  unfit  to  be 
used.  Of  the  regulars,  moreover,  which  constituted  the  four  foot 
eompauies  (one  hundred  to  each  company),  only  seventy  remained ; 
while  none  of  the  men  had  either 
decent  clothes  or  accoutrements. 
The  militia  of  the  province,  like- 
wise, which,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Andros,  had,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, been  brought  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  efficiency,'  was  in 
a  deplorable  state,  not  having  been 
called  out  or  drilled  for  many  years 
past.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
forts  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  and 
Half-Moon  (Waterford,  N.  Y.)  were 
in  the  same  ruinous  condition ; 
while,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  Five 
Nations  were  already  wavering  in 
their  attachment  to  the  British 
crown.  Now  was  the  time,  there- 
fore, for  a  man  of  ability  to  make 
his  influence  felt.  As  the  reader 
will  recall,  Andros,  confronted  by 
a  similar  state  of  affairs,  had  by 
personal  supervision  and  intense  individual  energy  brought  order  out 
of  chaos.  The  present  governor,  however,  was  a  man  of  very  differ- 
ent caliber.  Utterly  devoid  of  executive  ability,  only  energetic  while 
in  pursuit  of  his  sensual  pleasures,  and  notwithstanding  repeated 
severe  reprimands  by  the  lords  of  trade,  he  allowed  the  condition  of 
the  city  and  province  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  repairs  on  the 
fort)  to  remain  the  same  at  the  end  of  his  administration  as  he  had 
found  it. 

On  June  17,  1702,  Cornbury  received  from  Queen  Anne  a  confir- 
mation of  his  commission  as  governor,  together  with  orders  to  pro- 
claim her  Majesty  queen;  and  also  to  assure  those  provinces  of  her 
"especial  care  and  protection" — exhorting  them,  moreover,  "to  do,  on 
their  parts,  what  is  necessary  for  their  security  and  defense."  This 
duty  was  discharged  the  following  morning  in  the  presence  of  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  clergy, and  citizens.  "This  solemnity,"  wrote  Cornbury  to 
the  lords  of  trade,  "  was  performed  with  all  the  duty  and  respect 
imaginable  to  the  Queen,  and  the  people  showed  all  the  cheerfulness 
and  loyalty  that  could  be  wished  for  or  desired  from  good  subjects 

1  St*  preceding  volume,  on  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Androa. 
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upon  that  occasion."  The  next  day  (Friday,  the  19th)  Cornbury,  hav- 
ing previously  notified  by  express  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  governor  of 
the  New  Jersey  proprietors,  of  his  intention,  set  out  for  Burlington, 
the  principal  town  in  West  Jersey,  where,  on  his  arrival  the  following 
Monday,  he  went  through  the  same  ceremony.  It  had  been  his  pur- 
pose to  go  directly  to  Amboy,  but  the  bridges  having  been  washed 
away  by  recent  rains,  he  was  prevented  from  so  doing.  From  Bur- 
lington he  journeyed  to  the  present  site  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where,  tak- 
ing a  boat,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  on  June 
23.1  Finding,  on  his  arrival,  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
England,  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  to  the  lords 
of  trade  a  long  and  somewhat  grandiloquent  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  queen. 

On  his  return  to  New- York  he  found  that  a  malignant  epidemic 
strongly  resembling  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  city,  and  that 
many  of  her  terror-stricken  citizens  had  already  fled  to  New  Jersey 
and  Staten  Island.  Accordingly  he  lost  no  time  in  adjourning  the 
assembly,  which  he  had  called  immediately  after  his  dissolution  of 
the  previous  one,  and  took  his  family  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  whither  he 
was  followed  shortly  after  by  his  council.  As  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  eligible  houses  in  that  village,  and  the  best  one  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  built  for  him 
by  his  congregation,  Cornbury  begged  the  latter  to  allow  him  the  loan 
of  it  for  himself  and  family.  This  request  was  cheerfully  granted  by 
the  clergyman,  who,  with  his  large  family,  moved  into  narrower 
quarters,  a  hospitality  which  was  requited  by  its  mean-spirited  recip- 
ient in  a  remarkable  manner.  This  was  no  less  than  the  seizure,  on 
July  4,  1704,2  by  the  sheriff,  on  an  order  from  £ornbury,  of  the  par- 
sonage-house, meeting-house,  and  glebe,  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  residing  there  (and  who  amounted  to  a 
mere  "  corporal's  guard  "),  on  the  plea  that  the  property  belonged  to 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Jamaica,  "since  the  Church  and  Parsonage 
having  been  built  by  Public  Act,  it  could  belong  to  none  but  the 
Church  of  England."3  This  plea  was  most  specious.  During  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  people  of  Jamaica,  being 

I  The  route  usually  taken  at  this  time  from  or  fourth  day,  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love " 

New-York  to  Philadelphia  was  to  crow  the  bay  made  it*  appearance.    As  Cornbury  reached  Phil- 

from  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street  to  Staten  Island  adelphla  on  June  23,  It  will  he  seen  that  bis 

in  a  pirogw,  commonly  called  a  jM-riagua,  a  little  journey  wan  performed  in  four  day*, 

open  boat  with  lee-boards,  and  steered  by  one  *  Writers  upon  this  period  have  made  this  action 

man.     Reaching  the  inland,  the  traveler  pro-  of  Cornbury  take  place-  iu  the  summer  of  1702, 

ceeded  to  the  ferry  at  "  Arthur  Rolls'"  Sound,  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 

crossed  in  a  scow  to  New  Jersey,  and  shortly  3  "When  His  Excellency  TCornbury]  retired  to 

reached  the  "  Blazing  Star"  Inn.  near  Wood-  Jamaica,  one  Hubbard,  the  Presbyterian  Minister, 

bridge.    Journeying  slowly  to  the  Karitnn  River.  lived  in  the  best  house  in  the  town,  and  his  lord- 

the  site  of  New  Brunswick  was  reached  by  a  ship  begged  the  loan  of  it  for  the  use  of  hU  own 

scow,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  site  of  Trenton  family,  and  the  clergy  man  put  himself  to  no 

on  the  Delaware,  until  (by  boat),  by  the  third  small  inconvenience  to  favor  the  Governor's  re- 
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nearly  all  composed  of  New  England  Puritans,1  had  raised  sufficient 
money  by  individual  subscriptions  to  purchase  the  ground  and  build 
a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  church.  At  this  point,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  complete  the  building,  they  procured,  in  1691, 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  assembly  (called  the  "Ministerial  Act") 
by  which  the  edifice  was  finished  and  the  yearly  salary  of  the  min- 
ister paid.  Hence,  as  the  act  was  passed  principally,  though  not 
wholly,2  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Jamaica,  a  fact  which 
at  the  time  was  not  disputed,  they  wore  clearly  in  the  right  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  order  of  the  governor.  Might,  however,  in 
this  instance  as  in  so  many  others,  made  right ;  for  on  the  Presby- 
terians endeavoring,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  to  maintain  possession 
of  their  church  edifice,  a  party  of  Episcopalians,  encouraged  by  Corn- 
bury,  broke  down  the  doors  and  drove  the  rightful  occupants  into  an 
adjoining  orchard,  where  the  minister  finished  his  rudely  interrupted 
discourse.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Urquhart,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman, 
was  at  once  put  into  possession,  the  Presbyterian  pastor's  salary 
beiug  paid  to  him.  "  This  short  method,"  as  Governor  Lewis  Morris 
of  New  Jersey,  writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  naively  observes, 
"  might  be  some  service  to  the  Minister,  but  was  very  far  from  being 
any  to  the  church,  as  no  such  unaccountable  step  can  over  be!"'1  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  October,  1709,  his  daughter 
married  a  dissenting  minister  and  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
parsonage,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1711.  In  that  year, 
the  Episcopalians,  threatening  to  petition  the  throne  for  his  recall, 
persuaded  Governor  Hunter  to  place  the  parsonage  again  in  pos- 
session of  a  clergymau  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  and  thus,  for  many 
years,  with  varying  successes  on  each  side,  the  wrangling  continued 
until  1728,  when  the  church  edifice,  parsonage,  and  glebe  were  per- 
manently restored  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  colonial  courts,  after  a 
vast  amount  of  litigation,  deciding  in  their  favor. 

In  July  of  the  year  1702,  Corn  bury,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
return  to  the  city  permanently  until  the  abatement  of  the  epidemic, 
which  had  already  carried  off  nearly  seven  hundred  of  its  citizens,  took 
this  opportunity  to  visit  Albany  and  confer  with  the  Five  Nations. 

quest;  but,  in  return  for  the  generous  bencfac-  »  This  name  net  also  provided  for  the  building  of 

tion.  bis  lordship  perfidiously  delivered  the  parson-  a  church  in  the  city  of  New-York  in  which  was  to 

age-house  into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  party,  be  settled  a  "  Protestant  minister,"  the  word  Prot- 

and  encouraged  one  Cardwel,  the  sheriff,  a  mean  estant  being  tacitly  understood  to  mean  Episco- 

fellow.  who  afterward  put  an  end  to  his  own  pal.     This  was  the  origin  of  Trinity  Church, 

life,  to  seize  upon  the  glebe,  which  he  surveyed  which  was  begun  in  1606,  and  finished  and  opened 

into  lotN.  and  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Epis-  for  public  worship  February,  1CW,  under  the  aus- 

eopal   Church."    William  Smith's  "11131017  of  pices  of  the  Rev.  William  Vesey.    The  church 

New-York  "  (first  edition,  pp.  104  -106).  itself,  which  was  a  very  insignificant  building, 

1  Smith  aays  that  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  resembled  its  present  namesake  in  nothing  save 

the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  passage  of  the  in  having  a  very  tall  spire. 

Att  of  lfiOl,  there  was  not  a  single  Episcopalian  *  "Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History 

in  the  town.  of  New- York."  5 :  321. 
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The  war  between  England  and  France,  known  here  as  "Queen  Anne's 
War,"  had  just  begun ;  and  it  was  justly  feared  that  unless  that  power- 
ful confederacy  were  placated,  the  French  and  Indian  raids,  which, 
with  firebrand  and  scalping-knife,  were  desolating  the  borders  and 
even  the  interior  of  the  New  England  colonies,  would  also  be  turned 
upon  the  province  of  New- York.  Even  the  terrors  of  the  halter  were 
insufficient  to  deter  the  Jesuits  from  communicating  with  the  Five 
Nations,  nor  were  their  artful  dealings  with  them  persisted  in  with- 
out partial  effect.   These  indications  were  indeed  such  in  this  year 

(1702)  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  require  an  appropriation 
that  would  enable  him  to  meet  them 
in  council  and  conciliate  them  with 
the  needful  presents.  Accordingly, 
the  assembly  having  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose,  the 
governor,  on  July  1,  set  out  for 
Albany,  and  his  journey  up  the 
Hudson  to  that  town  may  fairly  be 
considered,  in  the  language  of  the 
**f-  ;  present  day,  a  "  junketing  tour." 
In  the  MS.  archives  still  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there 
is  to  be  seen  a  bill  rendered  him  by 
his  liquor-merchant  for  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  beer  consumed 
upon  this  excursion;  these  liquors 
being  for  his  own  personal  use,  and  not  including  many  additional 
barrels  of  beer  and  rum  specially  intended  as  gifts  for  the  Indian 
sachems.  The  governor,  with  his  suite  and  his  "  man  Friday  "  (Sec- 
retary Homan),  arrived  at  Albany  late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,1  and 
on  the  10th  and  15th  he  held  an  informal  conference  with  the  Twig- 
twees  and  some  minor  Canadian  tribes.  It  was  at  this  preliminary 
meeting  that  a  Marquase  sachem  (administering  thereby  a  severe, 
though  probably  not  an  intentional,  reproof  to  the  governor)  begged 
that  the  rum  their  brother  Corlaer2  had  brought  up  for  them  from 
New -York  might  be  lodged  in  some  pafe  place  until  the  conference 
was  over,  since,  as  the  speaker  said,  "  if  his  people  should  fall  a-drink- 
ing,  they  would  be  unfit  for  business."    The  request  was  complied 


1  Writer*  have  given  this  date  as  July  10, 
but  CornburyV  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  a  copy 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  MS.  Collection  of 
Documents  at  Albany  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hint,  N.  Y.. 
4  :  i»77l,  distinctly  says  that  while  the  Indians  ex- 


pected him  on  the  10th,  he  arrived  several  days 
before  thut  date,  that  is,  on  the  5tb  of  the  month. 

'-  The  name  (riven  by  the  Five  Nations  to  the 
colonial  governors  of  New-York.  I  See  Chapter  on 
Andros.  Vol.  I.) 
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with,  and  the  rum,  which  gave  so  much  solicitude  to  the  Indian  chief, 
was  safely  stored  away  iu  the  cellar  of  Robert  Livingston. 

This  conference  was,  however,  merely  preliminary  to  the  great 
council  which  was  held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy, 
and  which  was  opened  July  17,  lasting  until  the  23d  of  the  same 
month.  On  this  occasion,  Major  Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert  Living- 
ston acted  as  interpreters.  The  former  Governor  Corn  bury  had  taken 
into  his  council,  and  he  was,  so  far,  at  least,  as  a  man  of  his  arrogaut 
disposition  could  be,  guided  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  dealing 
with  Indian  affairs.  This  selection  was  most  wise.  No  man  under- 
stood those  affairs  better  than  Major  Schuyler,  and  his  influence  over 
the  fickle  red  men  was  so  great  that  whatever  Quider,1  as  they  called 
him,  either  recommended  or  disapproved,  had  the  force  of  law.  This 
power  over  them  was  supported,  as  it  had  been  obtained,  by  repeated 
offices  of  kindness,  and  his  signal  bravery  and  activity  in  the  defense 
of  the  colouy.-  Through  the  influence  of  Quider,  therefore,  Cornbury 
was  placed  upon  the  best  footing  with  the  Indians,  and  was  thoroughly 
prepared  to  treat  with  them  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  colony.  The  conference  continued  for  five  days,  during 
which  time  the  governor  listened  patiently  to  the  various  complaints 
of  the  different  tribes,  and,  by  presents  from  his  mistress,  "  the  great 
Queen  of  England,"  "  rubbed  off  the  rust  which  had  lately  gathered 
upon  the  chain  of  Friendship."  These  gifts  consisted  of  those  usual 
on  such  occasions,  viz.:  guns,  blankets,  kettles,  knives,  powder,  lead, 
hats,  rum,  and  tobacco.  If  the  Five  Nations  and  the  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  their  allies,  would  but  remain  firm  to  their  pledges  with  the 
English,  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  thus  constitute  a  barrier 
against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  the  governor  promised  to  build, 
with  all  expedition,  a  fort  at  Albany  and  one  at  Schenectady,  into 
which  they  might  send  their  wives  and  children  in  case  of  danger.'  If, 
however,  added  the  governor  in  conclusion,  44  you  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  deluded  by  the  French,  or  make  war  upon  us  or  any  that  we  are  in 
alliance  with,  you  must  expect  to  lose  not  only  ye  benefit  of  these  forts, 
but  also  ye  benefit  of  ye  peacable  Hunting  which  you  so  much  value; 
but  we  will  al  joyn  to  destroy  those  that  shall  first  take  up  ye  hatchet 
to  kill  any  of  ye  Brethren  that  are  linked  in  our  covenant-chain."  The 

■  Quider  is  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  Peter.  3  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  same  policy  that  a 

Having  no  labial*  in  their  language,  they  could  atone  chapel  was  built,  in  I'll,  by  Queen  Anne  for 

not  aay  "  Peter."  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y.    Thin  build- 

-  Major  Schuyler,  for  example,  upon  learning  of  ing.  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Chapel.''  and  used 

th*  massacre  and  burning  of  Schenectady  by  the  in  the  Revolution  as  a  fort  by  the  residents  of  the 

French  in  February,  1693,  immediately  took  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  demolished  in  1820  to  givo 

field  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Albany,  and  place  to  the  Erie  Canal ;  the  stone  in  it  »»eing  used 

harassed  the  enemy  sharply  during  their  retreat,  to  construct  guard-locks  near  its  site.  The  English 

Indeed,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  snow-storm,  Episcopal  Missions  to  the  Mohawks  appear  to  have 

and  the  accidental  resting  of  a  cake  of  lec  upon  begun  as  early  as  1702,  and  continued  down  to  the 

the  river,  forming  a  bridge  for  their  escape,  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
invaders  would  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man. 
Vol.  II.— 5. 
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effect  of  this  speech,  due  unquestionably  to  the  advice  and  tact  of 
Major  Schuyler,  was  entirely  satisfactory  ;  and  this  celebrated  council 
broke  up  with  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  that  "  Brother 
Corlaer  need  not  doubt  but  that  we  will  comply  with  all  his  wishes, 
being  very  desirous  to  continue  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  we  now 
enjoy."  The  promises  thus  made  were  faithfully  kept ;  and  during 
the  entire  war,  which  lasted  for  eleven  years,  or  until  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  the  province  of  New -York  enjoyed  a  complete  im- 
munity from  all  Iudian  and  French  barbarities.1 

On  the  23d  the  governor  held  another  council  with  the  River  In- 
dians at  Schenectady;  after  which,  passing  again  through  Albany, 
he  went  down  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Esopus,  where,  on  account  of  the 
embers  of  the  epidemic  being  still  alive  in  New- York,  he  tarried 
until  the  middle  of  November,  when  he  returned  to  the  city.  While 
at  Esopus,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  in  which,  after 
giving  the  results  of  the  late  conference  at  Albany,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  before  them  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This  plan  con- 
templated the  sending  from  England  of  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
troops,  well  disciplined  and  officered,  to  be  augmented  by  thirty-five 
hundred  men  raised  in  the  colonies.  Of  this  force  he  proposed  that 
three  thousand  men,  with  eight  frigates  and  one  gunboat,  should 
start  from  Boston  early  in  the  coming  spring  and  attack  Quebec  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  while,  simultaneously,  a  force  of  two 
thousand  troops  should  march  from  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  upon  Montreal.  In  this  way  Canada,  he  thought,  would  be 
easily  and  surely  conquered.  This  plan,  in  all  its  essential  details, 
was  precisely  similar  to  the  one  pursued  in  1776,  when  Arnold  de- 
scended the  Chaudiere,  and  Montgomery  the  St.  John,  each  having 
Quebec  for  his  objective  point.  Cornbury's  arguments  in  favor  of  it 
were  most  cogent ;  and  the  advantages  which,  in  case  of  success, 
would  accrue  to  England  were  lucidly  set  forth.  These  were,  first, 
the  securing  of  the  peltry  trade  for  England,  the  duties  upon  which 
article  would  in  a  very  short  time  reimburse  the  government  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition;  and  secondly,  the  attaching  of  the 
Indians  permanently  to  the  British  crown,  thus  not  only  saving  the 
great  expense  of  constant  gifts  to  the  Indians,  but  securing  peace 
to  the  frontiers.  This  latter  result,  moreover,  he  pointed  out,  would 
greatly  increase  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  colonies,  since  the 

•  While  this  conference  wasinsession,  an  Incident  their  lives.  Baying  that  the  celerity  of  the  trial  had 

occurred  which  at  first  threatened  to  neutralize  all  satisfied  them  of  the  governor's  desire  to  hare 

of  the  governor's  efforts.    This  was  the  killing  of  justice  done.   The  latter  granted  their  request  so 

a  sueheni  of  the  River  Indians  by  four  negro  slaves  far  at  least  as  to  hang  only  one  of  the  negroes  and 

owned  by  t  wo  citizens  of  Albany.  The  negroes,  who  respite  the  other  three.    This  incident  is  recom- 

were  at  once  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  on  the  mended  to  the  attention  of  thoHe  who  can  see  in 

spot,  would  all  have  been  hung  had  not  the  Indians  the  red  man  nothing  but  treacherous  and  cruel 

come  in  a  body  to  the  governor  and  interceded  for  trait*. 
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people,  no  longer  in  constant  dread  of  the  scalping-knife,  would  be 
able  thoroughly  to  cultivate  their  fields,  a  restful  feeling  taking  the 
place  of  perpetual  terror  and  alarm.  In  fact,  concluded  the  governor, 
u  the  people  of  the  Province  are  so  sensible  of  these  things  that  I 
believe  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  it  that  would  not  leave  his  family  and 
his  business  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  this  undertaking.''  It  were 
bootless,  perhaps,  to  inquire  too  curiously,  knowing  the  supine  and 
superficial  character  of  the  man,  whether  these  suggestions  were  not 
inspired  by  Schuyler  or  Livingston,  or  both.  Still,  as  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  conjecture,  to  Cornbury  is  to  be 
given  the  entire  credit  of  this 
plan.  As  it  was,  his  letter  was 
laid  before  the  queen,  referred 
to  the  Duke  of  Nottingham,  and 
the  scheme  finally  smothered  in 
its  inception.  Very  probably  the 
home  government,  taxed  to  its 
utmost  to  sustain  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  his  continental 
campaigns,  had  no  money  to 
spare  for  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada. At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
last  that  is  heard  of  a  plan 
grand  and  able  iu  conception,  ancient  tankakd.i 

and  in  no  wise  impracticable  in 

execution;  and  had  it  been  adopted  at  this  time,  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English  might  have  been  anticipated  by  sixty  years, 
almost  to  a  day. 

Before  leaving  Esopus,  Cornbury  received  by  express  from  New- 
York  a  formal  commission  from  the  lords  of  trade  to  govern  New 
Jersey —  the  proprietors  of  that  province  having  surrendered  all 
their  powers  to  Queen  Anne.  Henceforth  East  and  West  Jersey 
were  united  under  one  government,  an  assembly  being  elected  by 
the  majority  of  freeholders  which  was  to  sit,  first  at  Perth  Amboy, 
then  at  Burlington,  and  afterward  alternately  at  those  two  towns. 
"  Liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  persons  except  Papists ; 
and  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  was  to  be  taken  instead 
of  an  oath."  In  his  instructions,  Cornbury  was  especially  directed  to 
take  care  that  "God  Almighty  was  devoutly  and  duly  served,"  and 
that  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  should  be  furnished  with  a 

•  Sarah  Jansen  de.  Rapalje  was  the  first  girl  leti  Bogt  —  Wallabout)  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 

bom  of  white  parents  in  New  Netherland.  on  The  tankard  illustrated  al>ove  wan  presented  to 

June  6,  1625.    Her  father  moved  from  Staten  her  at  her  marriage,  and  the  inscription  alluded 

Island  to  Long  Island  at  the  Walloon  Bay  (Wae-  to  the  circumstance  of  her  birth.  Editor. 
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parsonage  and  a  glebe  "at  the  common  charge."  He  was  likewise 
strictly  enjoined  "  to  encourage  traffic  in  merchantable  negroes," 
which,  it  was  stated,  the  African  Company  in  England  "  would  fur- 
nish at  moderato  rates." 

But  while  Cornbury  was  enjoying  himself  in  Ulster  County,  trouble 
was  preparing  for  him  at  home.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
first  official  act,  on  his  arrival  in  New- York,  had  been  to  dissolve  an 
assembly  that  had  been,  as  it  was  thought,  especially  elected  in  con- 
sonance with  his  views.  This  sudden  dissolution  had  the  effect  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  once  to  the  narrow-minded  and 
despotic  character  of  their  new  governor.  Hence  the  writs  which 
were  immediately  issued  for  a  new  election  had  the  effect  of  stirring 

up  a  bitter  partizan  strife  throughout  the 

/^&W5***£-  P,^D<^  I"  the  elf tion9  which  followed, 
fjf         7  '  Philip  French  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 

new  legislature,  but  did  not  take  his  seat, 
since  on  the  following  October,  1702,  he  was  appointed  mayor  of  the 
city.1  Stephen  De  Lancey,  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Henry  Beek- 
man  were  also  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  William  Nicolls  was  cho- 
sen speaker.  The  new  assembly  met  in  Jamaica,  April  13,  1703.  At 
first  its  opposition  to  the  governor  was  not  pronounced ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  welcomed  him  in  a  eulogistic  address,  voted  him  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  reimburse  him  for  the  cost  of  his  voyage,  together 
with  a  double  salary,  and  provided  a  public  revenue  for  seven  years 
in  advance.  It  also  voted  eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontiers.  Other  acts  were  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  city's 
health,  and  among  them  one  which,  though  well  inteutioned,  illus- 
trates the  ignorance  of  sanitary  laws  existing  at  that  day,  viz.:  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  oyster  shells  into  lime  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  City  Hall  in  Wall  street,  since  to  that  cause  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted, in  a  large  measure,  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  fever  of  the 
previous  summer." 2  Two  other  creditable  acts  were  likewise  passed : 

l  Philip  French  was  mayor  in  1702.  He  wu  in  which  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  chief 
horn  in  Kelshall,  Suffolk  County,  England,  where  justice  were  charged  with  briliery.  There  was 
hi*  family  formed  a  part  of  the  wealthy  landed  enough  ground  in  this  document  for  a  trial  for  high 
gentry.  He  began  life  as  a  merchant  in  his  native  treason,  but  while  Bayard  actually  underwent  the 
country,  but  Anally  settled  in  New- York,  although  trial,  and  came  near  being  hanged,  French  escaped 
even  here  hie  connections  were  mainly  with  Eng-  to  England.  Lord  Cornbury  restoring  the  anti- 
land.  His  brother  John  commanded  a  merchant  Leislerians  to  favor  and  power,  French  returned, 
vessel,  ami  also  camo  to  settle  in  New- York  city,  and  in  1702  was  appointed  mayor  by  the  i 


Philip  French  married  Anneken.  a  daughter  of  His  business  affairs  requiring  his  presence  in  Eng- 
Councilor  Frederick  Philipse.  This  connection  land  before  his  year  was  out,  he  left  the  govern- 
alone  would  have  ea»t  his  sympathies  in  the  scale  ment  and  seals  in  charge  of  the  recorder.  He 
against  Leisler's  party.  He  resided  on  Broad  street,  died  in  1707,  three  children,  all  daughters,  surviv- 
mwr  Exchange  Place,  and  his  household  embraced  Ing  him.  The  city  now  numbered  about  forty-four 
i  slaves.  Toward  the  close  of  Bcllomont's  rule,  hundred  Inhabitants.  Editor. 


exasperated  by  the  favor  shown  the  popular  party,  2  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  vicinity  of 
French  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  Into  oppoei-    lime-kilns  Uj  always  remarkably  healthy,  the  fumes 


tion  beyond  the  hounds  of  prudence.    As  ha*  been     arising  from  the  burning  of  the  limestone 
noticed  in  the  text  in  the  previous  chapter,  he    almost  as  good  a  disinfectant  as  the  lime  itself, 
with  Nicholas  Bayard  in  a  violent  address, 
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one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  the  other,  of 
even  greater  importance,1  for  establishing  a  free  grammar-school; 
the  power  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  being  vested 
in  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Cornbury,  who,  like  Berkeley  of  Vir- 
ginia, heartily  disliked  anything  that  tended  toward  the  education  of 
the  masses,  appears  at  first  to  have  given  the  project  an  extremely 
lukewarm  support,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  directly  oppose  it ;  and  it 
was  only  through  the  persuasion  of  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  for  his  day  a  liberal-miuded  man,  that 
he  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  disguise  his  repugnance,  and  with 
every  outward  show  of  willingness  to  sign  the  act  creating  the 
school.2  Mr.  Vesey  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  project  he  had  long  contemplated,  the  openiug  of  a  catechizing- 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Indians  and  negro  slaves;  and  when, 
two  years  later,  he  was  succeeded  as  catechist  by  Mr.  Elias  Neall, 
he  freely  offered  Trinity  Church  to  that  gentleman  for  the  use  of  the 
school  on  stated  days. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  the  entire  province,  and  particularly  of 
the  city,  were  thrown  into  a  panic  (known  afterward  as  the  "  French 
Scare")  by  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  French  fleet  were  about  to 
transfer  their  operations  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  seaports  of  the 
English  colonies,  especially  that  of  New -York.  The  fear  of  such  an 
event  taking  place  seems  to  have  so  greatly  permeated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  almost  to  the  exclusion,  at  this  time,  of  other  topics,  that  it 
is  singular  that  scarcely  any  writer  upon  the  colonial  history  of  New- 
York  at  this  period  should  have  even  alluded  to  it;  yet  it  was  a  ques- 
tion that,  during  the  entire  administration  of  Governor  Cornbury, 
deeply  exercised  the  community.  This  is  manifest  by  the  different 
measures  continually  taken  by  the  colonial  government  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe.  A  board  of  admiralty,  to  encourage  privateering  by 
providing  that  thero  should  bo  no  delay  in  the  distribution  of  prize- 
money,  was  established ;  the  fort  was  placed  in  a  tolerable  condition 
of  defense ;  and  a  line  of  stockades  run  from  the  North  to  the  East 
River,  at  which  point  a  large  breastwork  was  erected  extending  along 
the  river-side.  Three  batteries  were  also  raised  upon  the  East  River, 
one  of  twenty-two,  one  of  seven,  and  one  of  three  guus ;  three  batteries 
on  the  North  River,  one  of  nine,  one  of  five,  and  one  of  three  guns; 
and  one  battery,  consisting  of  eleven  guns,  upou  a  point  of  rock  under 
the  fort.  As  there  were  not  enough  cannon  to  supply  all  of  these 
batteries,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  borrowing  eighteen  pieces 

1 1  say  "of  even  greater  importance  "  advisedly  ;  Governor  Cornbury  are  somewhat  singular.  For 

for  the  education  of  the  people  U,  perhaps,  the  instance,  Lord  Bellomont  says  in  a  letter  from 

surest  method  of  preventing  pauperism.  Boston,  September  11,  1699,  that  his  [Vesey's] 

:  In  view  of  the  antecedents  of  Rev.  William  father  was  "  try'd,  convict  [tie]  and  pillory'd 

Vesey  (who.  by  the  way,  was  a  graduate  of  Har-  here  at  Boston,  for  being  the  most  impudent  and 

vard).  his  intimacy  with,  and  his  influence  over,  avowed  Jacobin  that  has  been  known  in  America." 
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from  a  Scotch  man-of-war  that  lay  at  Amboy,  and  by  some  merchants 
who  dealt  in  ordnance  making  up,  as  a  loan,  the  remainder.1  An 
appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  also  voted  by  the  legis- 
lature, nemine  eontradkente,  for  fortifying  the  Narrows.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  defense  of  the  city  was  concerned, 
the  assembly  did  its  duty ;  and  consequently,  the  complaint  of  the 
governor  to  the  lords  of  trade,  under  date  of  October  3,  1706,  that  he 
"wished  the  assembly  here  might  be  convinced  how  reasonable  a 
thing  it  is  that  they  should  raise  funds  for  the  providing  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  but  he  much  feared  it," 
was  most  unjust.  Indeed,  that  body  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with 
the  least  parsimony  when  the  interest  either  of  the  city  or  the 
province  was  at  stake. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  intense  anxiety,  mingled  with  deep  chagrin, 
that,  on  the  appearance,  on  July  26,  1706,  of  a  French  privateer  of 
seventeen  guns  off  Sandy  Hook,2  it  was  found  that  no  fortifications 
had  been  erected  at  the  Narrows,  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which 
had  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  having  been  used  by  the 
governor  to  build  a  country-seat  on  Nutten  or  Governor's  Island  for 
himself  and  his  successors.  Nor  was  the  alarm  of  the  citizens  lessened 
when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  this  privateer,  advices 
were  received  from  tho  governor  of  Marylaud  that  several  French 
vessels  were  hovering  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and,  having  captured 
seven  merchantmen, were  evidently  bound  for  the  harbor  of  New -York. 
This  rumor  at  length  grew  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  said  the 
privateer  off  Sandy  Hook  was  one  of  those  vessels,  and  that  her  crew, 
having  already  lauded  at  that  point,  were  plundering  the  inhabitants 
and  devastating  the  surrounding  country.  In  this  emergency  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  and  accordingly,  while  all  the  able-bodied  citizens 
young  and  old  labored,  as  in  the  war  of  1812,  day  and  night  with  pick 
and  shovel,  throwing  up  earthworks  for  the  defense  of  the  city,' 
Captain  Richard  Davis  was  sent  out  with  a  French  man-of-war  lately 
captured  by  the  English  and  rechristened  the  Triton's  Prize,  to  find 
and  engage  the  French  privateer.  At  the  same  time,  auother  vessel, 
under  Captain  Evertsc,  with  one  hundred  citizens,  who  had  volunteered 
as  marines,  was  also  sent  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  This  vessel,  however, 
accomplished  nothing,  for  the  crew,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  French- 
man twenty  miles  outside  the  Hook,  refused  to  work  the  ship,  which 
was  thus  forced  to  return  to  the  city,  thereby  plunging  the  citizens 
into  still  deeper  despondency.   Captain  Davis,  however,  was  more 

»  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist  N.  Y.,  4  :  1185.  York  city,  once  informed  the  writer  that,  when  a 

-  Her  name  wax  the  Queen  Anne.    She  wasori-  lad  of  twelve,  in  1813,  he  worked  with  hin  father 

finally  an  EnjflUh  packet-taint,  but  had  been  re-  alt  one  nipht  on  earthworku  at  the  upper  end  of 

cently  captured  by  the  French  in  the  West  Iudies  New-York  Ixlnnd.  in  an  emergency  very  similar  to 

and  converted  into  a  privateer.  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text. 
3  The  late  General  Jeremiah  Darling,  of  New- 
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fortunate.  He  caught  sight  of  the  privateer  on  the  afternoon  of  his 
leaving  New- York,  and  after  an  exciting  chase,  which  continued  all 
night,  came  up  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit  at  early  dawn.  The 
Frenchman,  which  carried  fourteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  made  a  gallant  defense,  but  Captain  Davis  tenaciously  held  him 
engaged  until  sunset,  when,  the  wind  (lying  away,  be  took  to  his 
sweeps  and  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night.  The  brave  commander 
of  the  Triton's  Prize,  who  had  received  during  the  fight  an  ugly,  though 


not  a  fatal,  wound  in  the  neck,  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  city 
with  the  welcome  news  that  all  danger,  for  the  moment  at  least,  was 
past.  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  narrow  escape,  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  verging,  indeed,  on  panic.  On  the 
very  next  day  (the  28th),  for  instance,  the  council  received  a  despatch 
from  Staten  Island  that  ten  large  French  privateers  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance inside  of  Sandy  Hook.  Nor  was  it  until  a  general  alarm  had 
been  issued,  and  orders  sent  to  the  several  colonels  of  militia  as  far  as 
Albany  to  march  their  regiments  to  the  defense  of  New  -York,  that  it 
was  found  that  the  supposed  ten  Frenchmen  were  prizes  recently  taken 
from  the  French  by  Captain  Adrian  Clavear,  who  was  bringing  them 
into  port !  And  after  this,  on  as  many  as  two  other  different  occasions, 
friendly  English  merchantmen  coming  into  port  were  again  mistaken 
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for  sanguinary  French  privateers.  In  fact,  one  would  suppose  that 
during  the  years  1704-1706  an  intense  fear  of  a  French  invasion  occu- 
pied the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  topic ;  and  such  a  con- 
jecture is  fully  justified  by  the  MS.  council  minutes  (still  preserved 
at  Albany)  which,  during  those  years,  relate  almost  eutirely  to  the 
defense  of  New -York  city.' 

As  soou  as  the  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  city  had 
passed,  and  the  people  had  recovered  from  their  fright,  they  began  to 
realize  the  critical  position  in  which  they  had  so  lately  been  placed 
by  the  cupidity  of  their  governor;  and  murmurs,  loud  and  deep, 
against  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  latter  were  heard  in  all  circles  of 
society.  This  state  of  public  feeling  soon  made  itself  felt  both  at  the 
governor's  council-board  and  in  the  assembly.  The  former  body 
immediately  caused  an  embargo  to  be  laid  upon  all  vessels  in  the 
port  "  until  further  orders,"  the  collector,  meanwhile,  as  the  minutes 
read,  being  "  instructed  not  to  clear  any  vessel  for  any  foreign  port." 
The  object  of  this  action  was  to  retain  in  port  all  seamen  for  impress- 
ment, in  case  of  need,  on  board  men-of-war.  The  council  further 
ordered  that  the  aldermen  should  solicit  subscriptions  from  the  citi- 
zens in  their  respective  wards  for  properly  fortifying  the  Narrows,  a 
measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  conduct  of  the  governor. 
At  the  same  time  the  assembly,  acting,  in  this  instance,  in  unison 
with  the  council,  and  convinced,  moreover,  that  Cornbury  was  no 


iThe  following  extract*  from  those  minutes, 
fair  sarapleB  of  all  the  others,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  statement  of  the  text: 

"  P.  25,  July  4,  1706.  His  Excellency  informed 
this  Board  that  yesterday  by  a  prize  taken  and 
sent  into  this  port  by  Capt  Tongrclon  commis- 
sioned as  Commander  of  the  Privateer  New- York 
Galley  October  13,  1705,  ho  had  a  letter  from  the 
said  Captain  giving  him  an  account  that  by  a  prize 
lately  taken  by  him  a  little  after  her  leaving  Petit 
Unavas  he  had  advice  that  Mr.  Diberoille  with 
seven  Kronen  Men-of-War  and  several  privateers 
were  designed  from  that  port  for  Carolina,  but 
that  he  apprehended  their  designs  might  be  rather 
against  this  place  [New-York  city]  wherefore  his 
Excellency  acquainted  this  board  that  in  regard 
the  Assembly  had  taken  no  care  of  repairing  this 
fort  he  would  give  the  necessary  directions  for  it 
that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  of  defense  in  case  the 
enemy  should  attack  us. 

•'  P.  K\,  May  16.  1707  (Cornbury  absent  in  N.  J.) 
—  Abraham  Sandford  of  New- York,  mariner  being 
sworn,  deposes  that  he  being  at  Martinico  about 
seven  weeks  since  ho  met  there  with  one  Peter 
Cock  master  of  a  French  privateer  ship  and  hav- 
ing discourse  with  bint  the  said  Cock  told  him  he 
designed  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  New 
England  a  privateering  and  that  ho  then  was  fit- 
ting his  ship  for  that  purpose.  Hereupon  and  upon 
advice  that  there  has  lately  been  seen  a  ship  stand  off 
and  on  this  coast  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  priv- 
ateer, this  board  sent  for  Captain  Davis,  comman- 


der of  her  Majesty's  ship  Triton's  Prix*  to  know 
whether  the  said  ship  be  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea, 
who  informed  this  Board  that  he  wants  30  men  to 
compleat  his  ship's  company ;  the  masters  there- 
fore of  severall  vessells  now  riding  in  this  har- 
bour being  sent  for  and  appearing  offered  to  put 
on  board  her  Ma""  said  ship  severall  of  their  men 
amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  sixteen  on  con- 
dition they  be  restored  to  them  when  the  said  ship 
returns  from  her  cruise  which  Is  hereby  promised  to 
them  accordingly  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  men  for  the  said  ship,  the  Mayor  is  ordered  forth- 
with to  impress  twenty  sea-faring  men  and  pu  t  them 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  said  ship  whereby  she  may 
bo  capable  to  proceed  on  her  cruise  in  pursuit  of 
the  said  privateer.  Ordered,  that  the  collector  do 
not  clear  any  vessel  for  any  foreign  port  till  he 
receives  further  order. 

"  P.  Hi,  May  17. 1707.  Captain  Davis  commander 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Triton's  Prize,  having  in- 
formed this  Board  that  notwithstanding  the  mea- 
sures yesterday  taken  to  complete  the  number  of 
men  appointed  to  lie  borne  on  board  the  said  ship 
their  twenty  men  yet  wanting  wherefore  to  prevent 
delay  in  this  pressing  juncture  it  is  ordered  that 
Captain  Peter  Matthews,  commander  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  independent  Companies,  do  make  a  draft 
out  of  the  garrison  of  one  Lieut.,  one  Sargeant, 
one  Corporal,  and  eighteen  men.  and  forthwith 
send  them  on  board  the  said  ship  (with  their 
arms)  that  she  may  be  capable  to  proceed  on  her 
intended  cruise." 
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longer  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  public  funds,  insisted  on  appointing 
a  treasurer  of  their  own  for  the  "  receipt  and  disbursement  of  any 
moneys  the  Legislature  might  order  to  be  raised  for  public  purposes." 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  also,  seeing  in  this  crisis  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  insisting  upon  the  right  of  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  to  vote  supplies  solely  on  condition  of 
the  governor's  good  behavior,  declared  that  u  the  Assembly  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  province  are  entitled  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  have  a  right  to  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  the 
House  of  Commons  iu  England  enjoy  " ;  going,  indeed,  to  the  length 
of  denying  the  right  of  the  queen's  council  to  make  amendments  to 
a  money-bill.  "  If  this  doctrine  [the  right  to  amend  money-bills]  is 
suffered  to  go  on,"  wrote  Cornbury  to  the  lords  of  trade,  "  all  that 
the  Governor  and  Councill  can  doe,  will  be  to  hinder  the  Assembly 
from  doing  mischief;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  the  good  we 
could  wish  to  doe,  unless  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  declare  her 
pleasure  upon  this  subject,  which  I  will  see  punctually  obeyed,  and  I 
believe  that  will  be  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  this 
method  of  proceeding,  and  will  couvince  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  house  that  they  have  been  misled  and  abused  by  two  or  three 
turbulent  men,  who  never  were  nor  never  will  be  faithful  to  their 
Queen  nor  true  to  their  country."  The  assembly  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pass  an  act  whereby  the  queen  was  restrained  in  her  royal  prerog- 
ative either  of  "pardoning  or  reprieving  her  subjects  in  the  Colony  of 
New- York."  These  proceedings,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  aroused 
the  ire  of  Governor  Cornbury  to  the  highest  degree;  and  he  fought 
desperately  to  the  last  against  these  infringements  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, especially  as  the  assembly's  wish  to  have  a  treasurer  inde- 
pendent of  the  chief  executive  placed  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  his 
personal  honor. 

Iudeed,  the  years  (1705-1708) 1  of  Cornbury's  administration  were 
marked  by  increasing  political  excitement;  and  the  dividing  line  of 
parties,  involving  the  great  principles  of  civil  , 
liberty  on  the  one  side  and  the  prerogatives  of  /ffl^Jr#*s4-r&^ 
the  crown  on  the  other,  was  more  distinctly  ' 
drawn,  perhaps,  than  at  any  antecedent  period.   The  administrations 

1  William  Peartree  tu  mayor  in  the  yearn  1703  Queen  Anne's  at  home,  the  mayor's  duties  were 

to  1706.    Beginning  life  in  the  merchant  marine  partly  of  a  military  nature.    At  one  time  he  wan 

a*  «ailor  and  officer,  Mr.  Peartree  soon  established  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  fitted 

a  profitable  buRiness  for  himself,  and  became  the  out  by  himself  and  other  shipping  merchant*,  and 

owner  of  a  valuable  estate  in  Jamaica,  West  In-  consi»ting  of  three  small  war-vessels,  in  order  to 

dies.   He  Anally  settled  in  New- York,  the  relations  stop  the  depreciations  of  a  French  privateer  cruis- 

of  his  bouse  continuing  mainly  with  the  West  In-  ing  just  outside  the  harbor.    It  was  during  his 

die*.    He  at  first  lived  in  Beaver  street,  near  New  mayoralty,  too,  that  the  Narrows  were  fortifled. 

street :  a  large  jrarden  surrounded  his  house.  While  Mayor  Peartree  died  in  1714,  leaving  an  ouly 

he  was  mayor  be  lived  in  Broadway.    The  "War  daughter.  Editor. 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  "  going  on  abroad,  and 
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of  the  earlier  English  governors,  Nicolls  and  the  elder  Lovelace,  were 
benevolent  and  almost  parental.  Andros,  it  is  true,  was  unpopular; 
and  during  his  administration  parties  were  formed,  as  in  England,  upon 
the  mixed  questions  of  politics  and  religion,  which  dethroned  the  last 
and  most  bigoted  of  the  Stuarts,  and  brought  William  and  Mary  to  the 
throne.  Dongan,  however,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  governors  in  New- 
York,  was,  nevertheless,  mild  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  a 
gentleman  in  his  feelings  and  manners.  It  was  upon  his  arrival,  in 
the  autumn  of  1683,  that  the  freeholders  of  tho  colony  were  invested 
with  the  right  of  choosing  representatives  to  meet  the  governor  in 
general  assembly.  For  nearly  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  during  the  entire  administration  of  Cornbury,  the 
colony  was  torn  by  personal  as  well  as  political  factions,  having  their 
origin  in  the  Leislerian  controversy.  These  factions  dying  out,  other 
questions  arose,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  important  one  which 
always,  sooner  or  later,  springs  up  in  every  English  colony,  involving 
on  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  other  tho  claims  of  the  crown.  Invariably,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  struggle  originates  upon  some  question  of  revenue,  either  in  the 
levying  thereof  or  in  its  disposition,  or  both.  Thus  in  the  origin  of 
those  political  parties  in  New-York,  which  continued  with  greater  or 
less  acrimony  until  the  separation  from  the  parent-country,  Sloughter 
and  Fletcher  had  both  endeavored  to  obtain  grants  of  revenue  to  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  the  crown  for  life,  but  had  failed.  The 
assembly  of  1705  pertinaciously  insisted  that  they  would  vote  the 
salaries  for  the  officers  of  the  crown  only  with  the  annual  supplies. 
This  was  a  principle  which  Cornbury,  as  the  representative  of  the 
crown,  felt  bound  to  resist.  Henceforward,  therefore,  until  the  colony 
cast  off  its  allegiance,  the  struggle  in  regard  to  the  revenue  and  its 
disposition  was  almost  perpetually  before  the  people  in  one  form  or 
another;  and  in  some  years,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  crown  on  one  side,  and  the  inflexibility  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  on  the  other,  supplies  were  not  granted  at  all.  This 
struggle  was  the  forerunner  of  that  of  the  Revolution. 

The  assembly,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  governor's  efforts, 
was  refractory ;  and  the  latter,  at  length  perceiving  that  his  continued 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer  would  probably  result  in 
his  having  no  supplies  whatever  voted  him,  was  forced  to  yield  and 
submit  the  matter  to  her  Majesty  and  council.  The  assembly  thus 
won  a  great  victory;  for  the  answer  of  the  home  government  to 
Cornbury  was  coupled  with  instructions — much  to  the  lattor's  intense 
chagrin  and  mortification  —  "to  permit  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
province  to  name  their  own  Treasurer  when  they  raised  extraordinary 
supplies  for  particular  uses,  such  being  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
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standing  and  constant  revenue." 1  On  the  promulgation  of  this  order, 
three  thousand  pounds  were  at  once  voted  for  the  defense  of  the  city, 
and  Colonel  Abraham  De  Peyster  appointed  by  statute  to  the  respon- 
sible office  of  treasurer,  the  only  condition  attached  to  the  appoint- 
ment being  that  the  holder  should  be  accountable  for  his  disbursements 
to  the  general  assembly,  governor,  and  council.  Nor  was  the  letter 
which  accompanied  the  "instructions"  from  the  lords  of  trade  cal- 
culated to  lessen  Cornbury's  disgust.  "  We  hope,"  concludes  the  let- 
ter, "  that  no  occasion  has  been  given  by  the  Government  for  any 
just  diffidence  [distrust],  and  that  your  Lordship  has  and  will  lay 
before  the  Assembly  an  account  of  all  monies  raised  by  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly whenever  they  shall  desire  the  same,  that  upon  they  being  satisfied 
with  the  right  application  thereof  they  may  be  encouraged  to  raise 
further  supplies  toward  their  own  support,  whereby  an  end  may  be 
put  to  the  demands  your  Lordship  makes  from  hence  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  And  we  further  recom- 
mend that  such  moderate  and  persuasive  means  be  used  by  your 
Lordship  with  the  Assembly,  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  prov- 
ince may  not  be  deprived  of  the  succors  that  are  necessary  for  their 
preservation."  The  governor,  however,  did  not  acquiesce  in  these 
suggestions  with  a  good  grace.  On  the  contrary,  he  continually 
either  refused  or  designedly  neglected  to  sign  acts  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature; until,  finally,  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  by  the  lords  of 
trade  to  continue  this  conduct  no  longer. 

Indeed,  the  entire  course  pursued  by  Cornbury  in  his  dealings  with 
the  New-York  assembly  appears  most  singular.  Certainly  it  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  repeatedly  expressed  policy  and  wish  of  the 
parent  government.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  widen  the  breach, 
already  broad,  between  the  people  and  the  crown,  instead,  as  was  the 
case  with  Andros  and  Dongan,  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
Had  Cornbury  been  governor  under  the  reign  of  either  of  the  royal 
brothers  Charles  and  James,  his  action  might  be  better  understood. 
But  whatever  his  motive,  his  efforts  were  aimed  at  alienating  the 
colonies  from  the  mother-country  aud  crushing  out  the  self-respect  of 
the  colonists.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  his  correspondence  with 
the  lords  of  trade  (and  the  letters  of  no  colonial  governor  are  more 
numerous  and  voluminous  than  are  his)  as  if  he  made  it  a  special  study 
not  how  to  render  her  Majesty's  subjects  more  contented,  but  in  what 
manner  a  spirit  of  rebellion  could  best  be  fomented.  "  In  the  country," 
he  writes  under  date  of  July  18, 1705,  "  and  especially  in  Long  Island, 
most  of  the  English  are  dissenters,  being  for  the  most  part  people  who 
have  removed  from  New  England  and  Connecticut,  who  are  in  no  wise 
fond  of  monarchy,  soe  that  they  naturally  incline  to  encroach,  as  often 

•  H.  Walpok;  to  the  lords  of  trade.  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  Y.,  5 :  M6. 
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as  they  can,  upon  the  Prerogative ;  soe  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  extend  the  power  of  their  Assembly  as  far  as  they  can."  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  writer  had  a  glimmering  of  the  future 
independence  of  the  colonies.  "  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be,"  he  fur- 
ther wrote  in  this  same  letter,  "  that  all  these  collonys,  which  are  but 
twigs  belonging  to  the  same  Tree  [England],  ought  to  be  kept  entirely 
dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to,  England,  and  that  can  never  be 
if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 

are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may 
set  up  the  same  manufactures 
here  as  people  may  doe  in  Eng- 
land. I  am  well  informed  that 
upon  Long  Island  and  in  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  up  a 
woolen  Manufacture;  and  I, 
myself,  have  seen  serge  made 
upon  Long  Island  that  any 
man  may  wear.  The  conse- 
quence, therefore,  will  be  that 
if  once  they  see  they  can 
cloathe  themselves,  not  only 
comfortably  but  handsomely 
too,  without  the  help  of  Eng- 
land, they,  who  already  are  not  very  fond  of  submitting  to  Govern- 
ment, will  soon  think  of  putting  in  executions  designs  they  have  long 
harboured  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange  when  you 
consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by."  But  what 
Corn  bury  did  not  see — though  neither  did,  for  that  matter,  George 
III.  and  his  ministers  sixty  years  later — was,  that  had  England  en- 
couraged these  manufactures  and  made  her  colonists  feel  that  their 
interests  were  identical  with  those  of  the  mother-country  and  they 
themselves  component  parts  of  the  British  realm,  she  would  have 
held  her  colonies  as  with  hooks  of  steel! 

The  conduct  pursued  by  Corubury  with  his  New  Jersey  assembly 
was  also  of  the  same  impolitic  character.  In  1705  his  attempt  to 
obtain  from  that  body  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds  for 

1  The  building  illustrated  in  the  text  was  erected  for  u*e  as  a  church  without  extensive  repairs, 
on  King  street  (now  line),  near  Nassau,  north  side ;  These  were  not  undertaken  until  1796,  when  wor- 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  took  place  on  July  ship  waa  resumed  under  Huguenot  forms.  In  1803 
8,  1704.  Sixteen  years  before  that  the  French  Hu-  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  adopted, 
guenots  began  to  hold  services  in  a  small  build-  and  have  since  continued,  the  church  being  known 
in(t  on  Marketfleld  street,  half-way  between  White-  as  "L'Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit"'  In  1832  the  con- 
hall  and  Broad  streets.  The  Pine  street  church  gregation  removed  to  a  building  on  the  southwest 
was  of  stone  covered  with  plaster.  The  burying-  corner  of  Franklin  and  Church  street*,  whence 
ground  attached  to  it  extended  back  to  the  next  another  move  was  made  in  1863  to  the  present  edi- 
streetf  Little  Queen,  now  Cedar).  In  1776  the  Brit-  flee  in  Twenty-second  street,  between  Fifth  and 
ish  converted  It  into  a  storehouse,  making  it  unfit  Sixth  avenues.  Editor. 


THE  FRENCH  HUGUENOT  CHURCH  IN  PINE 
STREET,  1704.1 
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twenty  years  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Quaker,  Samuel  Jennings, 
who,  in  reply  to  his  statement  that  the  governor's  salary  was  too 
small,  curtly  remarked,  "  Then  thee  must  be  very  needy."  Furious 
at  this  rebuff,  he  straightway  dissolved  the  assembly,  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1706,  called  a  new  one  with  the  specific  object  of  having 
his  salary  both  renewed  and  increased.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  newly  elected  members  flatly  refused  to  accede 
to  his  wishes;  uor  was  his  disappointment  softened  when  he  found 
not  only  that  a  late  member  of  his  New  Jersey  council-board,  Colonel 
Lewis  Morris  (a  former  governor  of  New  Jersey),  was  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition,  but  that  Samuel  Jennings,  the  sturdy  Quaker,  had  also 
been  chosen  speaker.  As  soon  as  the  house  was  organized,  a  peti- 
tion, setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  colony,  under  the  rule  of  Corn- 
bury,  was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  queen;  and  the  governor, 
from  being  on  the  offensive,  suddenly  found  himself  placed  on  his 
defense.  This  petition,  together  with  a  remonstrance  drafted  by 
Morris,  was  read  to  him.  In  it  he  was  accused,  among  other  things, 
not  only  of  accepting  bribes,  but  also  of  "eucroaching  upon  popular 
liberty  by  denying  the  freeholders'  election  of  their  representatives"; 
and  as  the  reading  progressed,  different  passages  in  it  were  com- 
mented on  by  the  members  accompanied  by  caustic  remarks.  "  At 
the  more  pointed  passages  Cornbury,  assuming  a  stern  air  of  author- 
ity, would  cry  out :  *  Stop !  what 's  that  T '  When  thus  interrupted 
Jennings  would  look  steadily  into  the  governor's  eyes  for  an  instant, 
and  then  meekly,  but  emphatically,  reread  the  offensive  paragraph, 
bringing  out  every  shade  of  meaning  with  stinging  fullness  of  articu- 
lation." 1  Cornbury  attempted  a  reply  to  this  arraignment,  but  his 
arguments  were  such  as  relied  for  their  effect  on  mere  personal  abuse. 
Finally,  upon  his  charging  the  Quakers  with  disloyalty,  that  sect,  in 
a  second  paper,  replied  to  this  charge  in  the  words  of  Nehemiah  to 
Sanballat:  "There  is  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou 
feignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart."  Completely  foiled,  the  gov- 
ernor returned  to  New-York. 

Shortly  after  his  controversy  with  the  New  Jersey  assembly,  Corn- 
bury suffered  a  severe  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  Sunday,  August  11,  1706,  iu  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  Katherine,  Lady  Cornbury,  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  O'Briau, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  of  Ireland,  and  of  Lady  Katherine 
Stuart,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Cornbury  July  10,  1688,  and  on  the  death  of  her  mother 
became  Baroness  Clifton  of  Warwickshire,  England.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  America,  suffering  from  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and  was  never  well  from  the  time  of 

i  LamVt  "  Hlatory  of  Now- York  City,"  1 :  475. 
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her  landing  until  her  death.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable 
woman,  and  to  have  exercised  a  restraining  influence  over  her  disso- 
lute husband.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Albany  to  attend  an  Indian 
council  one  of  the  River  Indians  presented  her  with  a  magnificent 
otter-skin  for  a  muff,  as  a  testimony  from  his  tribe  to  her  personal 
character;  and  she  seems,  also,  to  havo  inspired  her  dependents  with 
affection.  As  her  end  drew  near,  her  husband,  who  loved  her  devot- 
edly, "watched  by  her  bedside  night  and  day,  and  reprimanded 
nurses  and  servants  for  the  most  trifling  negligence."  By  her  mar- 
riage he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only  one  son  and  two  daughters 
survived  their  mother.  Her  funeral  sermon  (afterward  reprinted  in 
London)  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  chaplain  of  the 
fort;  and  her  obsequies,  which  were  conducted  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,1  took  place  in  Trinity  Church.2 

The  memory  of  his  wife  seems  for  a  time  to  have  had  a  chastening 
effect  upon  the  governor.  He  was  at  first  completely  prostrated  by 
his  grief,  and  refused  all  consolation;3  but  it  was  not  long  ere  his  old 
habits  resumed  their  sway,  and  he  became  even  more  dissipated  than 
before  his  bereavement. 4  At  the  same  time  he  was  most  ostentatious 
in  the  performance  of  his  formal  religious  duties,  and  apparently 
thought  that  the  greater  his  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  dissenters,  the 
surer  would  be  his  ultimate  reward.  Imbued  with  this  idea,  he  looked 
around  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  put  his  zeal  into  practice.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  saw  his  opportunity.   His  apparent  success  in 


i  At  least  this  is  the  inference  when  we  rend 
(Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hut  N.  Y.,5:  111)  that  three  hun- 
dred pounds  were  paid  to  a  Mr.  Budinot  from 
sale  of  crown  lands  in  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  as  •«  duo 
for  part  of  I.*dy  Cornbury's  funeral."  See  also 
"  An  Account  of  Maladministration  in  ye  Gov- 
ernment of  New- York,  by  ye  late  Chief  Justice 
Mompesson  "  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  nist.  N.  Y.,  5:  4*6), 
where  this  grant  for  Lady  Cornbury's  funeral 
expenses,  as  well  as  others,  is  among  the  proofs  of 
this  "maladministration." 

'-  In  December,  1839,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
tower  of  Trinity  Church  being  removed,  a  grave 
was  opened  which  contained  the  fragments  of  a 
coffin.  The  large  plate  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  lid  was  still  intact,  and  perfectly  legible,  and 
showed  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Richmond,  and 
the  name  of  Lady  Cornbury.  Her  age,  pedigree, 
and  dato  of  her  decease  were  also  given.  A  new 
tomb  was  provided  wherein  these  relics  were  in- 
terred. Editor. 

3  It  seems  cruel  to  disparage  this  lady's  charac- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  into  an  "airy 
nothing  "  the  only  redeeming  feature  that  it  ap- 
peared possible  to  ascribe  to  Lord  Cornbury  —  his 
attachment  to  his  wife,  although  his  known  licen- 
tiousness already  rust  some  doubt  ou  this  alleged 
devotion.  But  the  following  extract,  based  on  in- 
formation that  came  down  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  respectable  families  whose  earlier  members  were 
themselves  the  sufferers,  affords  testimony  that 


cannot  be  easily  gainsaid :  "  The  lady  of  this  very 
just  [a  term  used  satirically,  following  an  account 
of  Cornbury's  defrauding  of  Mr.  Bediow's  widow 
and  heirs]  nobleman  was  equally  a  character.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  ear,  which  was  very 
beautiful.  The  ear  ceased  to  please,  and  he  treated 
her  with  neglect.  Her  pin-money  was  withheld, 
and  she  had  no  resource  but  begging  and  steal- 
ing. She  borrowed  gowns  and  coats  and  never 
returned  tbem.  As  hers  was  the  only  carriage  in 
the  city,  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  then  the  cry  in  the  house  was. 
'  There  comes  my  lady ;  hide  this,  hide  that,  take 
that  away.'  Whatever  she  admired  in  her  visit 
she  was  sure  to  semi  for  the  next  day.  She  had  a 
fancy  to  have  with  her  eight  or  ten  young  ladies, 
and  make  them  do  her  sewing-work,  for  who  could 
refuse  their  daughters  to  my  lady  I  My  step-grand- 
mother was  one  of  these  favored  girls."  (Mrs.  Ja- 
net Montgomery's  Unpublished  Memoirs,  cited  in 
"  Riographiesof  Francis  Lewis  and  Morgan  Lewis." 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Delaflcld.  2  vols.,  New-York,  1877. 
1 :  2(tt.  206.)  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  the  sister  of 
Mayor  Edward  Livingston,  and  the  widow  of 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec, 
December  31,  1775.  Km  tor. 

*  This  statement  is  founded  on  numerous  let- 
ters and  documents,  written  by  parties  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  and  which  are  scattered  through 
Vols,  IV  and  V  of  the  Doc.  rel.  CoL  Hist.  N.  Y. 
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removing  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Jamaica  from  his  church  and 
parsonage,  some  years  previous,  had,  it  would  seem,  only  whetted  his 
appetite  for  similar  prey.  "Ho  [Cornbury]  detested," says  the  histo- 
rian Smith,  "all  who 
were  not  of  the  same 
denomination  as  his 
own,  and  being  averse 
to  every  sect  except  his 
own,  he  insisted  that 
neither  the  ministers 
nor  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  Dutch,  the  most 
numerous  persuasion 
in  the  province,  had  a 
right  to  preach  or  in- 
struct, without  the  gu- 
bernatorial license,  and 
some  of  them  tamely 
submitted  to  his  un- 
authoritative rale.1' 1 
But  not  all.  At  this 
time  the  Presbyterians 
in  New- York  city  were 
few  in  number,  and 
possessed  of  no  build- 
ing in  which  to  wor- 
ship. For  these  rea- 
sons they  were  accus- 
tomed to  nieet  on  the 
Sabbath  at  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  different 
members  of  that  de- 
nomination and  have 
religious  services.  This 
was  the  state  of  things 
when  two  Presbyte- 
rian divines,  Rev.  John 
Hampton  of  Maryland,  and  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  of  Virginia,  the 
latter  a  clergyman  conceded  by  all  his  contemporaries  to  have  been 
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Auguft  13.  1705. 
AT  THE 

FUNERA 

Of  the  Right  Honourable 

Katberinc  Lady  Cornbury, 

BaroneG  Clifton  of  Lti*btonBremfwolJ,$cc.  Hcircfs  to 
The  moll  Noble  Cbsrltt  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
Wife  to  his  Excellency  Eiwtrl  Lord  Vifcount  Cornbvry, 
Her  Maiefty's  Captain  General, and  Governor  in  Chief 
of  the  Provinces  of  Nnr-Tor^,  Netr-Jerfiy,  and  Terri- 
tories depend^  thereon  in  America  ice. 


Job  XIV.  Vcr.  i+ 

AU  the  days  of  my  appointed  Time  will  I  wait, 
tiff  my  Change  c*me. 


tfy  John  Sborp,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Queen's  Furcrs  in 
the  Province  of  Nrw-Tork. 
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»  Smith'*  History  of  New- York"  (1st  edition), 
pp.  104-106.  Also,  in  the  edition  of  1830  in  two 
volumes  (2 :  186)  Smith  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
various  denominations  in  the  city  at  this  date: 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York  con- 
sisted at  thin  time  of  Dutch  Calvinists,  ii|nm  the 
plan  of  the  church  of  Holland  ;  French  refugees. 


on  the  Geneva  model ;  a  few  English  Episcopa- 
lians; and  a  still  smaller  number  of  English  und 
Irish  Presbyterians,  who  having  neither  a  minis- 
ter nor  a  church,  vised  to  assemble  themselves 
every  Sunday  at  a  private  house,  for  the  worship 
of  God."   Smith  was  himself  a  Presbyterian. 

Editor. 
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of  eminent  piety  as  well  as  of  strong  intellectual  power,  visited  New- 
York  on  their  way  to  Boston.  Upon  their  calling  on  the  governor, 
they  were  iuvited  to  remain  to  dinner.  They  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  during  their  visit  made  no  mention  —  and  in  this  they 
were  undoubtedly  in  fault  —  of  their  intention  to  preach  in  the  city 
the  following  day.  Upon  learning  of  their  wishes  in  this  respect, 
the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  and  the  elders  of  the  French  church 
offered  them  their  pulpits,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernor's consent  should  first  bo  obtained.1  This  kind  invitation  was 
declined  on  the  ground  that  they  "had  the  Queen's  authority  to 
preach  anywhere  in  her  dominions " ;  and  while  on  Sunday  Makemie 
addressed  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Jack- 
son, a  shoemaker,  Hampton  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Newtown,  Long  Island.  As  soon  as  the  governor  heard  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, he  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Queens  County  to  arrest  the  two 
clergymen,  who  chanced  to  be  stopping  at  Newtown,  aud  conduct 
them  iuto  his  presence.  This  order  was  executed  in  such  a  coarse 
and  brutal  manner  that  when  the  two  offenders  were  brought  before 
the  governor,  they  were  neither  of  them  in  a  conciliatory  temper.  On 
the  contrary,  smarting  under  the  rough  treatment  to  which  they  had 
just  been  subjected,  they  (and  especially  the  Rev.  Mr.  Makemie),  in 
answer  to  Corabury's  questions,  justified  their  conduct  in  no  measured 
language.  "  The  law,"  the  governor  said,  "  would  not  permit  him  to 
countenance  strolling  preachers,  who,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, might  be  Papists  in  disguise.*'  "  You  must,"  he  continued,  "  first 
qualify  yourselves  by  satisfying  the  Government  you  are  fit  persons 
to  occupy  a  pulpit  before  you  can  be  permitted  to  preach."  To  this 
Makemie  defiantly  replied  that  he  had  qualified  himself  according  to 
law  in  Virginia,  and  that,  having  done  so,  he  "would  preach  in  any 
part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  where  he  pleased ;  that  this  part  of  the 
Province  is  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  as  well  as  Virginia,  and  that 
the  license  he  had  obtained  there  was  as  good  as  any  he  could  obtain 
here."  Finally  the  controversy,  which  had  become  exceedingly  acri- 
monious, was  summarily  brought  to  a  close  by  Cornbury  committing 
the  clergymen  to  prison.   Chief  Justice  Mompesson,2  to  whom  au  ap- 


1  Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  state  of  thing*  existing  at  that  time  and 
the  present  can  be  arrived  at  than  by  the  reader 
imagining  a  Presbyterian  minuter  who  should 
visit  New- York  city  at  the  present  time  from 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  asking  first  the  per- 
mission of  the  governor  of  New- York  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  of  some  eminent  Baptist  divine.  To 
show,  moreover,  the  way  in  which  dissenters  were 
regarded  at  this  period  by  the  ruling  powers,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  formal  permission  to 
each  dissenting  clergyman  to  preach  opened  in 
those  words,  "  You  are  hereby  licensed,  tolerated 


and  allowed  to  be  Minister  of  the  Dutch  [or  Pres- 
byterian, as  the  cane  might  lie]  congregation,  &c." 

•  "Roger  Mompesson,  who,  in  private  life,  bore 
the  character  of  an  ingenuous,  honest  man,  suc- 
ceeded, in  July,  1704,  Mr.  Bridges,  as  the  seventh 
chief  justice  of  New- York :  and  in  February,  1705. 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  for  that 
province.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  by  his  ex- 
perience probably  did  more  than  any  other  man 
to  molil  the  judicial  system  both  of  New- York 
and  New  Jersey."  (Fielda  "  Provincial  Courts  in 
New  Jersey. "J 
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}*>al  might  have  been  taken,  being  out  of  the  city,  it  was  nearly  seven 
weeks  before  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial,  during  all  of  which 
time  they  languished  in  the  city  jail.  While-  in  prison  Rev.  Mr. 
Makemie,  like  Bunyan,  found  means  to  communicate  with  his  sympa- 
thizers in  the  outside  world,  not,  indeed,  by  an  immortal  allegory,  but 
by  the  publication,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  Boston  of  the  sermon  which 
had  brought  hiin  into  this  strait.1  The  sermon  was  "  dedicated  to  the 
small  congregation  who  heard  the  following  sermon";  and  the  preface 
to  the  printed  discourse  was  as  follows:  "My  Brethren:  I  appeal  to 
you  as  witnesses  that  this  is  the  sermon  for  which  I  am  now  a  Pris- 
oner. As  I  first  delivered  this  practical  and  plain 
sermon  to  few,  so  I  am  now  committing  it  to  pub- 
lick  view  of  all ;  that  both  you  and  they  may  try  it 
at  the  bar  of  Scripture,  law  and  reason,  and  im- 
partially determine  whether  it  contains  anything 
savoring  of  Pernicious  Doctrine  and  Principles ; 
anything  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  the  Government.  If  I  had  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  New- York,  and  the 
irregularities  thereof,  which  afterwards  I  was  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have  fixed  on 
a  more  suitable  doctrine." 

Meanwhile,  the  publication  of  this  sermon,  which, 
as  the  preface  stated,  showed  plainly  that  it  had 
contained  nothing  reflecting  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  the  government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
only  an  able  and  thoroughly  evangelical  discourse, 
caused  the  entire  community,  irrespective  of  sect, 
to  feel  that  the  clergymen  had  been  the  victims 
of  gross  injustice  and  tyranny;  and  the  least  un- 
pleasant epithet  applied  to  the  governor  was  that 
of  ua  narrow-minded  persecutor  of  Presbyterians." 
at  length  came  on,  resulted,  amid  great  excitement  and  great  cheer- 
ing, in  a  complete  acquittal  of  the  prisoners;  yet,  with  singular  in- 
consistency, the  clergymen  were  condemned  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  however,  was  too 
much  even  for  Cornbury,  who,  now  thoroughly  frightened  at  the 
possible  results  of  his  arbitrary  conduct,  thought  it  advisable  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  extenuating  his  action  in 


DE  PETSTER  CHATE- 
LAINE. 

The  trial,  which 


1  The  following  is  the  title- page  of  this  pamphlet, 
which,  as  being  extremely  rare,  is  here  given  :  "  A 
good  conversation :  |  a  |  sermon  preached  at  the 
City  j  of  |  Xew-York  |  Jan.  19.  170i  |  By  Francis 
Makemie.  Minister  of  the  Oospel  of  Christ  |  Mat- 
thew, 5th.  11th:  '  Blusaed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  |  revile  yon  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say 
Vol.  II. — «. 


all  manner  of  evil  against  yoti  falsely  for  my 
name's  sake,'  |  Acts  5th.  '*»th  :  '  Then  Peter,  and 
the  other  Apostles  |  answered  and  said.  We  ought 
to  |  obey  God,  rather  than  Men"  |  J'rtctiirt  Inrkry- 
mae  sunt  arma  |  Boston  in  N.  E.  |  Printed  by  B. 
Green,  for  Benj.  Eliot  |  Sold  at  his  Shop.  1707." 
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the  matter  and  concluding  as  follows:  "  I  entreat  your  Lordships' 
protection  against  this  malicious  man  [Rev.  Francis  Makemie],  who 
is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  all  the  places  he  comes  into.  He  is  a  Jack  of  all  Trades;  he  is  a 
Preacher,  a  Doctor  of  Physick,  a  Merchant,  an  attorney  or  Counselor 
at  law,  and,  which  is  worse  of  all,  a  Disturber  of  Governments." 1 

A  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Cornbury  would  be 
incomplete  were  not  a  reference  made  to  the  bestowal  upon  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Church  of  the  "King's  Farm  and  Garden."  The 
use  of  this  farm  had  been  granted  by  a  lease,  dated  August  19, 161)7,  to 
that  corporation  by  Governor  Fletcher,  though  he  evidently  had  no 
idea  of  anything  beyond  its  temporary  occupancy.2  Even  at  that 
time,  Governor  Fletcher's  action  in  the  matter  had  given  rise  to 
much  comment,  amounting  indeed  at  the  time  to  very  severe  and 
caustic  criticism.  This  criticism  had  its  effect  upon  the  legislature, 
which  body,  even  at  this  early  day  being  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
and  wealth  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  and  not  being  will- 
ing, moreover,  to  intrust  it  with  the  possession  of  the  "King's  Farm 
and  Garden,"  vacated  the  lease  of  Governor  Fletcher  by  an  act  of  the 
assembly  in  1699.  To  make  this  loan  a  permanent  gift,  however,  had 
been  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  the  Rev.  William  Vesey;  and  now  that 
Cornbury  strove  to  make  up  for  his  laxity  of  personal  morality  by  an 
ostentatious  display  of  religious  zeal,  the  former  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity,  notwithstanding  the  vacation  of  the  lease,  to  obtain 
permanent  possession  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  Cornbury,  influenced 
by  Vesey,  exerted  all  his  power  with  the  assembly  to  have  an  act 
passed  which  should  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  grant  to  Trinity 
Church  of  the  King's  Farm;3  and  Queen  Anne,  who  was  intentionally 
flattered  by  the  idea  of  being  considered  the  "Lady  Patroness"  of 


l  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  the  first  regularly  set- 
tled Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New- York,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  After  his  difficulty  in  New- 
York,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  second  prosecution 
for  preaching  another  sermon,  with  a  new  charts 
of  being  the  author  of  a  paper  called  "  Forget  and 
Forgive."  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  influence, 
and  the  above  remarks  of  Cornbury  are  entirely 
destitute  <>f  foundation.  (Doc.  rt-l.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y., 
4:1187;  Collections  of  the  New- York  Historical 
Society  for  1870."  p.  415.  Also.  Mrs.  Lamb's  "His- 
tory of  New-York  City,"'  1 :  474. ) 

sThc  rental  wa*  merely  nominal,  being  only  sixty 
bushel*  of  winter  wheat  yearly.  IS.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.  for  1X70,  p.  :u'>.)  In  this  connection,  it  may  »*? 
of  interest  to  our  readers  to  give  a  siugle  instance 
showing  the  value  of  real  estate  two  hundred  and 
thirty  yearn  ago.  "  I  hare  before  me,"  says  Dr. 
O'Callaghan.  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Historical  Main- 
line "  for  June,  1860,  "  a  deed  of  a  piece  of  land  de- 
scribed as  follows :  '  It  stood  on  the  west  side,  by 
the  Broad  highway  [Broadway],  bounded  on  the 


east  and  north  sides  by  the  same  highway  and  the 
city  wall  [the  line  of  Wall  Street] ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Domino  Drisius  and  southerly  by  Jacob  Vis, 
and  the  garden  of  the  West  India  Company.'  The 
lot  was  eight  rods  (or  128  feet)  front  by  about  the 
same  in  depth.  The  price  paid  for  it  in  1657  wan 
18.10  guilders,  or  f750.  The  property  was  immedi- 
ately south  of  Trinity  Church." 

»  ThiB  farm,  first  called  "  the  Duke's,"  then  "  the 
King's,"  and  finally  "the  Oueen's  Farm." included 
all  the  land  "  lying  and  being  on  the  Island  Man- 
hattan, in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  partly  by  the  Broadway,  partly  hy  the 
Common,  and  partly  by  the  Swamp,  and  on  the 
west  by  Hudson's  River.  And  also,  all  that  one 
piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  and  being  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Church-yard  of  Trinity  Church 
aforesaid,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  the  (Queen's  garden,  fronting  to  the  Broadway, 
on  the  east,  exteudiug  to  low  water  mark  upon 
Hudson's  River  on  the  west."  See  map  of  Anneke 
Jans's  Farm,  Vol.  I.,  p.  £W. 
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Trinity  Church,  gave  her  consent  to  the  gift,  and  granted  this  entire 
property,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  colony  of  New- 
York,  "  to  the  Rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New- York  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England."  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Cornbury  was  met  by  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
side  of  those  not  directly  interested  in  the  transaction.  Not  only  was 
the  executive  severely  criticized  in  the  assembly,  but  many  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  openly  that  the  governor's  intention  "was  not  only  to 


rob  the  queen,  but  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  corporation  to  steal 
from  individuals  their  estates,  if  it  ever  could  be  possible  to  get  into 
that  respectable  body  members  possessed  of  meanness  enough  and 
actuated  with  the  same  zeal  and  bigotry  that  his  lordship  (Cornbury) 
was,  in  perfidiously  pilfering  from  the  Minister  of  Jamaica,  on  Long 
Island,  the  Parsonage  House  and  Glebe."  Finally,  public  sentiment 
against  the  grant  became  so  strong  as  to  make  itself  felt  at  Whitehall, 
and  to  induce  the  queen  in  1708  to  repeal  the  act  of  1702.  Conse- 
quently, the  grant  in  that  year  (1708)  fell  of  its  own  woight,  "as  did 
also,"  remarks  the  historian  William  Smith,  with  subtle  irony,  "the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Church." 

Governor  Cornbury,  however,  to  use  a  homely  but  strong  expres- 
sion, was  fast  coming  "  to  the  end  of  his  tether."  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  long  before  have  been  recalled,  if  not  dis- 
missed in  disgrace,  had  it  not  been  for  his  relationship  to  Queen 
Anne.    No  other  governor  of  New-York  had  received  more  frequent 

l  When  Marlborough  died  hi*  remains  were  de-  mounted  by  the  noble  pile  which  the  genius  of 

posited  with  imposing  solemnity  in  Westminster  a  Vanbrugh  had  conceived  to  express  a  nation's 

Abbey,  but  they  were  soon  after  removed  to  Blon-  gratitude  to  her  great  military  ben).    The  present 

heim.  where  they  were  placed  in  a  magnificent  duchess  is  a  native  of  New-York,  and  was  for 

mausoleum,  and  where  they  still  remain,  sur-  many  years  a  resident  of  this  city.  Editor. 
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or  severer  reprimands  from  the  lords  of  trade  than  himself;  but 
even  their  patience  was  at  last  exhausted.  Cornbury's  downfall, 
however,  was  hasteued  by  the  following  circumstance.  Upon  his 
returning  to  New-York  from  New  Jersey,  utterly  discomfited  by  his 
defeat  in  his  controversy  with  the  assembly  of  that  province,  he  had 
applied  to  the  New-York  legislature  for  a  continuation  of  his  yearly 
salary,  which,  by  a  previous  act,  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring.  This 
the  assembly,  becoming  restive  under  the  governor's  repeated  acts 
of  injustice,  flatly  refused  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  appointed  a 
"Committee  on  Grievances,"  tho  chairman  of  which  was  William 
Nicolls,  then  speaker  of  the  house.  This  committee  reported  a 
series  of  resolutions,  the  last  of  which  was  evidently  directly  aimed 
at  the  case  of  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  in  whose  trial  the  speaker  had 
been  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense.  These  resolutions,  both  as 
showing  the  temper  of  the  assembly  at  this  time  (1708)  and  as  illus- 
trating the  arbitrary  acts  of  Cornbury's  administration,  are  here 
given  in  full : 

Resolved :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committo©  that  the  appointing  Coroners  in 
this  Colony.without  their  being  chosen  by  the  people,  is  a  grievance,  and  contrary  to  law. 

Resolved:  That  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  unquestionable  right  of  every  free 
man  in  this  Colony,  that  he  hath  a  perfect  and  entire  right  in  his  property  and  estate. 

Resolved :  That  the  imposing  aud  levying  of  any  moneys  upon  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects of  this  Colony,  under  any  pretense  or  color  whatsoever,  without  consent  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  is  a  grievance  and  a  violation  of  the  people's  property. 

Resolved;  That  for  any  officer  whatsoever  to  extort  from  the  people  extravagant 
and  unlimited  fees,  or  any  money  whatsoever,  not  positively  established  or  regulated 
by  consent  in  General  Assembly,  is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  a  great  grievance, 
and  tending  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  property  in  this  plantation. 

Resolved:  That  the  erecting  a  Court  of  Equity  without  consent  in  General  Assembly 
is  contrary  to  law,  without  precedent,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subjects. 

Resolved:  That  the  raising  of  money  for  the  Government,  or  other  necessary  charge, 
by  any  tax,  impost  or  burden  on  goods  imported  or  exported,  or  any  clog  or  hindrance 
on  traffic  or  commerce,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  expulsion  of  many,  and  the 
impoverishing  of  the  rest  of  the  planters,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  this  Colony ; 
of  most  pernicious  consequence,  which,  if  continued,  will  unavoidably  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  Colony. 

Remlred:  That  the  excessive  sums  of  money  screwed  from  Masters  of  vessels  trad- 
ing here,  under  the  notion  of  Port-charges,  visiting  the  said  vessels  by  supernumerary 
officers  and  taking  extraordinary  foes,  is  the  great  discouragement  of  trade,  and 
strangers  coming  among  us,  and  is  beyond  the  precedent  of  any  other  port,  and  with- 
out color  of  law.1 

1  It  would  seem  as  if  the  particular  grievance  lately  that  a  captain  of  a  merchantman  told  the 
mentioned  in  thin  resolution  wen;  even  yet  (18!»2)  writer  that  in  no  other  port  nave  in  that  of  the 
not  done  away  with,  since  both  American  and  Port  of  New- York  were  captains  obliged  to  pay 
foreign  captains  of  vessels  still  bitterly  complain  so  many  excessive  foes  on  various  pretexts  in 
of  these  very  impositions.    Indeed  it  was  only     entering  and  clearing  their  vessels. 
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Resolceii:  That  the  compelling  any  man,  upon  trial  by  a  jury,  or  otherwise,  to  pay 
fees  for  his  prosecution,  or  anything  whatsoever,  unless  the  fees  of  the  officers  whom 
he  employs  for  his  necessary  defense,  is  a  great  grievance,  and  contrary  to  justice.1 

These  resolutions,  which  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, were  supplemented  by  a  number  of  petitions,  signed  by 
influential  citizens  of  New-York  and  New  Jersey  and  sent  in  the  same 
mail,  asking  for  the  removal  of  a  governor  who  had  disgraced  his 
office,  not  only  by  peculations  and  misappropriations  of  the  public 
moneys,  but  by  immoral  private  practices. 

Cornbury  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed ;  but,  retaining  tho  semblance 
of  authority,  he  made  great  efforts  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  these 
petitions.  The  members  of  his  council  were  still  his  creatures;  and 
he  hoped,  by  obtaining  from  them  a  resolution  exonerating  him  from 
the  charges  of  corruption,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  postpone,  his  recall. 
In  order,  moreover,  to  make  his  appeal  to  his  council  the  more  effec- 
tive, he  assumed,  on  his  appearing  before  that  body,  the  air  of  an 
extremely  injured  man.  "  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  at  home  against  me,  one  whereof  is  that  I  have 
browbeaten  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  and  would  not  allow  them 
freedom  of  debate.  As  the  truth  or  falsehood  thereof  is  known  to  the 
members  of  this  Board,  I  am  desirous  of  communicating  this  matter 
to  them,  and  I  will  now  leave  them  alone  to  consider  thereof  with  all 
freedom  and  liberty  of  debate  thereon,  and  the  result  of  your  deliber- 
ations to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  ye  Council."  As  a  result  of  this 
appeal,  the  council,  still  his  willing  tools,  reported,  on  October  27, 
1708,  that  "  having  fully  debated  the  aforesaid  matter,  do  unanimously 
declare  that  directly  nor  indirectly  they  do  not  know  that  ever  his 
said  Excellency  has  browbeaten  them  or  either  of  them  or  any  other 
members  of  the  Board,  but  that  freedom  and  Liberty  of  Debate  has  been 
always  allowed  upon  every  instance  and  occasion  to  every  member 
thereof.  His  Excellency  likewise  informed  this  Board  that  another 
complaint  has  been  made  also  against  him  at  home  of  a  higher  nature, 
if  possible,  and  that  is,  that  his  Excellency  has  converted  very  great 
parts  of  the  revenue  to  his  own  use,  to  clear  which  his  Excellency  will 
order  the  Accounts  of  tho  Revenue  to  be  laid  before  this  Board  to-mor- 
row morning,  whereon  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  make  a  true 
judgment  of  the  said  complaint.  The  gentlemen  of  this  Board,  having 
considered  what  his  Excellency  told  them  yesterday  concerning  a 
complaint  made  against  him  at  home  of  his  converting  the  Revenue 
to  his  own  use,  do  unanimously  declare  (his  Excellency  having  left 
them  alone)  that  since  they  have  respectively  sat  at  this  Board  they 
do  not  know  that  his  Excellency  has  received  any  money  out  of  the 


l  "  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New- York."' 
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Public  Revenue  other  than  by  warrants  passed  in  Council  in  the  usual 
manner,  which  warrants  have  been  either  for  his  salary  or  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  his  Excellency's  expedition  to  Albany  from 
time  to  time." 1  This  coat  of  official  "  whitewash,"  however,  proved 
of  no  avail ;  for  the  lords  of  trade,  upon  receiving  the  resolutions  of 
the  New -York  assembly,  lost  no  time  in  recommending  to  the  queen 
his  immediate  recall.  The  latter,  already  mortified  at  the  manner  in 
which  sho  had  been  cajoled  into  signing  the  grant  of  the  King's 

Farm  to  Trinity  Church,  unhesi- 
tatingly acquiesced  in  this  sugges- 
tion of  her  advisers,  with  the  result 
that  Cornbury  was  summarily  and 
with  scant  courtesy  deposed  from 
the  governorship  of  the  province 
of  New -York,  John,  Lord  Lovelace, 
Baron  of  Hurley,  being  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  old  phrase  "the  King  is 
dead,  long  live  the  King  "  was  never 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  effects  of  this  action  of  the 
crown.  Immediately,  all  the  credi- 
tors of  the  disgraced  governor,  who 
had  long  hovered  around  their 
quarry,  and  had  been  restrained 
from  taking  summary  measures 
only  on  account  of  its  soaring 
height,  swooped  down  upon  the  unfortunate  man.  Now  there  were 
44  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence."  The  magic  panoply  of  official  po- 
sition having  been  rudely  stripped  from  him,  he  was  at  once  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  debtors'  prison.  Indeed,  to  such  a  fever-heat  had 
public  opinion  risen  against  him  that  the  sheriff,  who,  influenced  per- 


CORXBURY  IN  FEMALE  ATTIRE.2 


1  MS.  Council  Minutes  in  the  Seeret*ry  of  State's 
Office  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  pp.  249-2.12. 

J  Lord  Stanhope  says,  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  7'J),  that  when  Lord  Cornbury 
woa  appointed  governor  of  New-York,  and  told 
be  iihould  represent  her  Majesty,  he  fancied  that 
it  was  necessary  to  dress  himself  as  a  woman,  and 
actually  did  so.  Other  authorities  ascribe  his  silly 
masquerading  in  female  attire  to  his  belief  that  in 
that  garb  he  resembled  his  cousin,  the  queen! 
Still  another  reason  is  assigned  in  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery's •'  Recollections."  She  says  :  11  He  [Lord  Coru- 
buryj,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  obliged  himself 
for  a  month  in  every  y«w  to  wear  even1  day  wo- 
men's clothes.  He  was  a  law  man.  wore  a  hoop 
and  head  dress,  and  with  a  fan  in  his  hand  was 
seen  frequently  at  night  on  the  ramparts."  Lewis 
Morris,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


mending  a  certain  person  for  governor,  remarks  : 
"  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  the  reverse  of  my  Lord 
Cornbury,  of  whom  I  must  say  something  which 
perhaps  nobody  will  think  worth  their  while  to 
tell,  and  that  is  his  dressing  publicly  in  woman's 
clothes,  every  day,  and  putting  a  stop  to  all  public 
business  while  he  is  pleasing  himself  with  that 
peculiar  but  detestable  magot."  There  are  but  two 
portraits  of  Lord  Cornbury.  The  most  important, 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hampton,  represents 
him  in  female  attire  as  seen  in  the  above  vignette ; 
the  other  is  a  small  carving  in  ivory  in  the  Bodletan 
Library.  Oxford,  that  has  never  been  engraved  ; 
but  drawings  have  been  made  from  it  by  Harding 
and  other  artists.  The  portrait  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  is  the  Hampton  picture  put  in  the 
military  garb  of  the  period  by  our  artist  Reich. 

Editor. 
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haps  by  past  favors,  had  dealt  leniently  with  him  in  his  confinement 
and  had  connived  at  his  escape  from  prison,  came  very  nearly  losing  his 
position.  He  languished  behind  prison  bars  until,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon,  and  with  it  to  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage.  Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  his  father's 
death  came  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  liquidate  his  private  indebt- 
edness ;  and,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  England  unregretted 
even  by  those  u  fair-weather  "  friends  who,  while  he  was  the  sun,  had, 
like  so  many  satellites,  revolved  about  him,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  third  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  died  in  London, 
April  1,  1723.  By  his  death  the  earldom  became  extinct.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  At  a  later  date  the  title  was 
recreated  in  the  person  of  a  distant  rolative,  from  whom  the  present 
Earl  of  Clarendon  is  descended. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Governor  Cornbury, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  singular  fact, —  viz.,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Governor  Dongan,  the  colonial  governors  of  New-York 
under  the  frivolous  Charles  and  the  bigoted  James  were  personally 
and  politically  far  superior  to  those  appointed  by  the  industrious  and 
liberal-minded  William  of  Orange.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
conscientious  historian  to  speak  of  Cornbury  and  his  administration 
as  the  facts  warrant,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
paiutiug  his  portrait  in  too  somber  colors.  The  only  redeeming  trait 
in  his  private  life  seems  to  have  been  his  devoted  love  for  his  wife, 
and  in  his  public  life  the  statesmanlike  paper  he  drew  up  for  .  the 
conquest  of  Canada.1  But  with  these  two  exceptions  his  entire 
career,  both  in  England  and  in  New- York,  was  marked  not  only  by 
an  inherent  lack  of  personal  honesty,  but  by  conduct  which  could 
have  been  caused  only  by  a  thoroughly  depraved  nature.  Even  as  a 
military  man  his  reputation  was  so  low  that  when  he  betrayed  his 
uncle  James  it  was  a  matter  of  remark  (until  the  hand  of  Churchill 
was  seen  in  it)  that  he  should  have  been  intrusted  with  those  three 
regimeuts  which  he  carried  over  to  AVilliam.  Coming  to  America 
already  overwhelmed  with  debts,  incurred  to  afford  the  means  of 
indulging  his  evil  propensities,  he  used  his  governorship  solely  as  a 
means  to  recoup  his  fortunes ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  royal  kin- 
ship, he  would  have  been  styled  by  his  contemporaries  a  mere  "polit- 
ical adventurer,"  which,  in  truth,  he  actually  was.  The  picture  of  him 
which  illustrates  this  chapter  must  be  an  excellent  likeness,  since  it 
portrays  those  same  personal  characteristics  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished  in  life, — namely,  weakness,  superciliousness,  bigotry, 

1  It  is  only  reanonable  to  suppose  that,  had  this*  thoroughly  diMtru«ted,  It  would  have  received 
paper  emauated  from  any  other  thau  one  whose  from  the  home  government  more  careful  conisiil- 
rharacter  was  so  well  known  and  who  was  so  eration. 
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effeminacy,  and  sensuality.  There  have  been  natures  like  his,  thor- 
oughly depraved,  which  have,  nevertheless,  shown  wisdom,  bravery, 
decision,  and  statesmanship.  All  of  these  qualities,  however,  were  in 
Lord  Cornbury  utterly  lacking.  He  even  was  so  destitute  of  personal 
dignity  as  to  be  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  by  dressing  in  female 
apparel  and  parading  around  the  fort  before  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, his  seeming  object,  if,  indeed,  he  had  any,  being  to  show  the  spec- 
tators how  much  his  features  resembled  those  of  his  cousin  the  queen. 
He  accepted  bribes,  plundered  the  public  treasury,  diverted  govern- 
ment appropriations  to  his  individual  sensual  pleasures,  involved  him- 
self in  private  debts,  and,  in  fine,  used  his  official  prerogative  solely 
for  the  gratification  of  his  selfish  and  personal  ends.  Even  on  those 
occasions  when  he  roused  himself  to  take  an  active  part  in  legislation, 
it  was  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  revenue  for  him- 
self,  or  of  making  the  broach  between  the  people  of  the  colony  and 
the  crown  as  wide  as  possible. 

The  only  things  worthy  of  note  in  his  administration  are:  first,  the 
establishment  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York  of  a  free 
grammar  school;  and  secondly,  with  no  design  of  his  part,  the  pro- 
motion of  harmony  among  the  colonists  of  various  races,  and  the 
advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  administration  had 
taught  "men  to  be  watchful,  to  withdraw  confidence  from  foreign 
rulers,  to  canvass  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  to  study  the  ne- 
cessities, as  well  as  the  methods,  of  resistance."  His  character  is  well 
summed  up  by  William  Smith,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
men  who  had  known  Cornbury,  when  he  says:  "  We  never  had  a  gov- 
ernor so  universally  detested,  nor  one  who  so  richly  deserves  the  pub- 
lic abhorrence.  In  spite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  behavior  was  trifling, 
mean,  and  extravagant.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was  kindled  by 
his  despotic  rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice,  and  injustice  not 
only  to  the  public  but  even  his  private  creditors."  Finally,  as  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  may  be  considered  the  ablest  and  purest  of  the  colonial 
governors  of  New- York,1  so  may  Lord  Cornbury  be  justly  ranked  as 
the  weakest  and  most  dissolute.  Yet,  when  compared,  in  point  of 
ability  and  manly  qualities,  with  those  rapacious  English  colonial 
governors  of  later  times,  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings,  Cornbury 
appears  an  exceedingly  commonplace  villain,  a  mere  bottle-imp  by  the 
side  of  Satan,  as  portrayed  in  stupendous  grandeur  by  Milton. 

l  Governor*  Don  (ran  and  Burnet,  It  1»  true,  wore  what  was  wanted  and  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
men  of  much  executive  ability,  particularly  In  ends,  Audroa.  it  seenin  to  tbe  writer,  after  a  very 
their  conduct  of  Indian  relations,  and  of  excel-  careful  study  of  his  time*,  was,  as  stated  in  the 
lent  personal  character;  but  in  every  trait  which  text,  the  ablest  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New- 
showed  an  appreciative  understanding  of  exactly  York, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW- YORK  IN  THE  YEAR  1704-1705 

il  The  Cittio  of  New-York  is  a  pleasant,  well  compacted  place,  situated  on  a  Cora- 
modius  River  wch  is  a  fine  harbour  for  shipping.  The  Buildings  Brick  Generaly,  very 
stately  and  high,  though  not  altogether  like  ours  in  Boston.  Tho  Bricks  in  some  of 
the  Houses  are  of  divers  Coullers  and  laid  in  Checkers,  being  glazed  look  very  agree- 
ablo.  The  inside  of  them  are  neat  to  admiration,  the  wooden  work,  for  only  the  walls 
are  plastered,  and  the  Sumers  and  Gist  are  plained  and  kept  very  white  scour'd  as 
so  is  all  the  partitions  if  made  of  Bonis.  The  fire  places  have  no  Jambs  (as  ours  have) 
But  the  Backs  run  flush  with  the  walls,  and  the  Hearth  is  of  Tyles  and  is  as  fair  out 
into  the  Room  at  the  Ends  as  before  the  fire,  w^  is  Generally  Five  foot  in  the  Low'r 
rooms,  and  the  peicc  over  where  the  mantle  tree  should  be  is  made  as  ours  with 
Joyner's  work,  and  as  I  suppose  is  fasten'd  to  iron  rodds  inside.  The  House  where 
Vendue  was,  had  Chimney  Corners  like  ours,  and  they  and  the  hearths  were  laid  w'h 
the  finest  tile  that  I  ever  see,  and  the  stair  cases  laid  all  with  white  tile  whieh  is  ever 
clean,  and  so  are  the  walls  of  the  Kitchen  had  a  Brick  floor.  They  were  making 
Great  preparations  to  Receive  their  Goveruor,  Lord  Cornbury  from  the  Jerseys,  and 
for  that  End  raised  the  Militia  to  Gard  him  on  shore  to  the  fort. 

"  They  are  Generaly  of  the  Church  of  England  and  have  a  New  England  gentleman 
for  their  minister,  and  a  very  fine  church  set  out  with  all  Customary  requsites.  There 
are  also  a  Dutch  and  Divers  Couventicles  as  they  call  them,  viz.  Baptist,  Quakers,  &c. 
They  are  not  strict  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  in  Boston  and  other  places  where  I  had 
bin,  But  seem  to  deal  with  great  exactness  as  farr  as  I  see  or  Deall  with.  They  are 
sociable  to  one  another  aud  Curteos  and  Civill  to  Strangers  and  fare  well  in  their  houses. 
The  English  go  very  fasheonable  in  their  dress.  But  the  Dutch,  especially  the  Mid- 
dling Sort,  differ  from  our  women,  in  their  habitt  go  loose,  wear  French  muches  wch  are 
like  a  Capp  and  a  head  band  in  one,  leaving  their  ears  bare,  which  are  sett  out  wlh 
Jewells  of  a  large  size  and  many  in  number.  And  their  fingers  hoop't  with  Rings, 
some  with  large  stones  in  them  of  many  Coullers,  as  were  their  pendants  iu  their  ears, 
which  you  should  see  very  old  women  wear  as  well  as  Young. 

"  They  have  Vendues  very  frequently  and  make  their  earnings  very  well  by  them,  for 
they  treat  with  good  Liquor  Liberally,  and  the  Customers  Drink  as  Liberally  and  Gen- 
erally pay  for't  as  well,  by  paying  for  that  which  they  Ridd  up  Briskly  for,  after  the 
Sack  has  gone  plentifully  about,  tho'  sometimes  good  penny  worths  are  got  there. 
Their  Diversions  in  the  Winter  is  Riding  Sleys  about  three  or  four  Miles  out  of  Town, 
where  they  have  Houses  of  entertainment  at  a  place  called  the  Bowery,  and  some  go 
to  friends  Houses  who  handsomely  treat  them,  Mr.  Burrouglis  cary'd  his  spouse  aud 
Daughter  and  myself  out  to  one  Madame  Dowes,  a  Gentlewoman  that  lived  at  a  farm 
House,  who  gave  us  a  handsome  Entertainment  of  five  or  six  Dishes  and  choice  Beer 
and  metheglin,  Cyder,  &c.  all  which  she  said  was  the  produce  of  her  farm.  I  believe 
we  mett  50  or  GO  slays  that  day —  they  fly  with  great  swiftness  and  some  are  so  furious 
that  they  'le  turn  out  of  the  path  for  none  except  a  Loaden  Cart.  Nor  do  they  spare 
for  any  diversion  the  place  affords,  and  sociable  to  a  degree,  they'r  Tables  being  as 
free  to  their  Naybours  as  to  themselves."  ("  The  Journal  of  Madam  Knight,"  New- 
York,  1825,  pp.  52-56.) 


PROMINENT  CITIZENS  AND  MERCHANTS 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  at  the  begiuniug  of  the  eighteenth  century  not  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  events  of  a  historic  cliaracter,  or  in  any  official  capacity, 
were  the  following :  Balthazar  Bayard,  elder  brother  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard ;  ho 
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resided  on  Broadway,  west  side,  opposite  Bowling  Green ;  —  Peter  Bayard,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  brothers,  lived  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Exchange  Place ;  he  married 
Blandina  Kierstede,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hans  Kierstede,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Anneke 
Jans ;  —  Jacob  Boelen,  merchant,  residing  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  above  Liberty 
street ;  —  Martin  Clock,  residing,  while  in  business  as  a  cooper,  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Pearl  street  and  Hanover  Square ;  accumulating  a  competence,  he  purchased  a  farm 
further  up  the  island,  retired  from  business,  and  represented  the  Out  ward ;  —  Abraham 
Corbett  kept  a>  tavern,  the  "  Royal  Oak,"  on  Broadway,  east  side,  two  doors  below  Ex- 
change Place;  he  represented  the  ward  in  the  common  council; — Jacobus  De  Kay, 
merchant,  son  of  Tunis  Do  Kay  and  grandson  of  Burgomaster  Van  Brugh ;  he  lived  on 
Broad  street,  above  Beaver,  west  side ; — James  Emott,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  residing  on 
Broadway, 'east  side,  above  Wall  street ;  he  was  engaged  in  several  state  trials ;  —  John 
Harpending,  dealer  in  leather,  residing  on  Stone  street,  east  of  Broad  street ;  he  owned, 
with  five  others,  the  Shoemakers'  Pasture,  deeding  his  part  to  the  Dutch  Church  ;  the 
"Evening  Post "  building  stands  on  a  part  of  this  property ;  —  Augustus  Jay,  merchant, 
born  in  France,  married  the  daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
John  Jay ;  attained  great  wealth,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  son  Peter ;  — 
Suert  Olpherts,  mason  and  builder,  acquiring  wealth,  built  a  fine  residence  on  Broad- 
way, south  of  Exchange  Place,  oast  side ;  — William  Robinson,  dealer  in  flour,  his  father 
having  become  rich  through  the  possession  of  a  mill  during  the  bolting  privilege  ;  the 
place  of  business  was  in  Pearl  street,  north  of  Wall. 

The  following  were  also  prominent  in  various  ways:  Thomas  Burroughs,  Thomas 
Davenport,  Lawrence  Reade,  Adrian  Hooghland,  John  Choi  well,  David  De  Robles, 
Matthew  Ling,  John  Theobalds,  Nicholas  Jamaine,  Paul  Droilhet.  Danittl  Crotueline, 
Caleb  Cooper,  Edward  Antill,  Thomas  Roberts,  Claes  Evertsen,  Robert  Hooper,  John 
Tudor,  Oerrit  Onclebagh,  and  William  Bickley.  Editor. 


KEY  TO  MAP  OF  NEW-YORK  SHOWING  FARM 8  AND  ESTATES 
Note.— The  explanation  of  the  numbers  is  given  of  only  the  most  important  features  or  eatatea. 


1.  Extent  of  the  city  under  the  Dutch 
governors ;  wall  along  Wall  street. 

2, 4, 5, 6, 12.  Comprising  what  was  known 
at  different  periods  as  West  India  Com- 
pany's, Duke's,  King's,  Queen's  farm ; 
finally  ceded  to  Trinity  Church. 

7.  The  .Shoemakers'  Pasture  (the  Dutch 
Church  property  included  in  this  tract). 

10.  Bcekmau's  Pasture. 

11.  The  '*  Fields,"  or  Common. 
12J.  Negro  burying-ground. 

13.  Estate  of  Jacob  Leisler. 

14.  u  The  Swamp,"  a  section  still  kuown 
by  that  name. 

17.  The  Roosevelt  farm. 

18.  Janeway  estate. 

19.  Kolk  Hook. 

20  and  21.  The  Kolk,  or  Collect,  or  Fresh- 
water Pond. 


25.  The  Domine's  Hook,  or  Anneke  Jans' 
farm. 

26.  Lispenard  meadows. 

27.  The  Rutgers  farm. 

35.  A  and  B.  De  Lnncey's  east  and  west 
farms. 

36.  The  Bayard  farm. 

37.  Another  portion  of  the  Anneke  Jans 
farm,  Trinity  Church  property. 

39.  Bleecker's  estate. 
48,  50,  51,  52.  Property  of  the  Stuyve- 
sants. 

55.  Belonging  to  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor. 

56.  The  Brovoort  estate. 

64.  Krom  Messie  (crooked  little  knife),  cor- 
rupted into  "Oramercy":  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of 
this  property  to  that  of  a  shoemaker's 
knife. 
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65.  Rose  Hill  farm. 

66.  Estate  of  John  Watts. 

67.  Estate  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren, 
called  Greenwich ;  the  Indian  name  of 
the  i>oint  of  land  here  was  Sapoka- 
nigaa. 

67,  D.  Estate  of  George  Clinton  and  John 
Jacob  Astor. 

73.  Estate  of  Bishop  Moore. 

74.  Clarke  estate. 

76.  Knowu  as  the  Horn  estate,  originally 
patented  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to 
Solomon  Peters,  a  free  negro,  whose 
widow  and  heirs  conveyed  it  to  John 
Horn ;  held  by  Horn's  descendants  till 
recently. 

86.  Kip's  Bay  farm. 

87.  Murray  Hill  estate. 


89,  93.  John  Slidell,  formerly  President 

of  the  Mechanics'  Bank. 
92.  Estate  of  James  A.  Stewart. 
98i.  Estate   of    "Citizen  Genet,"  the 
French  Ambassador  in  1794,  who  mar- 
ried Governor  Clinton's  daughter. 

100.  Estate  of  Richard  Harrison,  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer. 

107.  Glass  House  farm,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Peter  Warren. 

110, 116.  Incleberg,  where,  1776,  General 
Howe  and  staff  were  entertained 
during  the  retreat  of  the  American 
troops  from  New- York. 

111.  "  Grange,"  country-seat  of  John 
Murray,  Jr. 

122.  "Turtle  Bay"  or  "  Deutel  Bay" 
farm. 
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LORD  LOVELACE  AND  THE  SECOND  CANADIAN  CAMPAIGN 

1708-1710 

1"KIX(t  the  past  four  centuries,  six  men  bearing  the 
knightly  name  of  Lovelace  have  been  known  in  English 
history.  The  earliest  of  these  was  that  Sir  Richard  Love- 
lace who,  in  the  "spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth," 
amassed  a  fortune  by  sharing  in  the  marauding  expeditions  of  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  who  aided  in  baffling  and  beating  the 
so-called  invincible  Spanish  Armada,  Auother  was  that  audacious 
Lord  Lovelace,  celebrated  by  Mac- 
aulay,  who  abandoned  King  James, 
and  took  up  arms  for  the  Prince 
<  >f  Orange.  Two  were  colonial  gov- 
ernors of  New- York,  and  two  were 
connected  with  English  letters. 
With  one  of  these  Lovelaces,  who 
is  uearly  as  old  as  the  century,  I 
became  acquainted  under  circum- 
stances that  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  briefly.  It  was 
during  the  summer  of  1875  that 
the  late  historian  Lord  Stanhope 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
a  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the 
great  object  of  which  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
erecting  in  London  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  the  poet  Byron.  As 
we  drove  to  the  place  of  meeting,  I 
happened  to  mention  that  my  countrymen  would  be  interested  in  such 
a  memorial  and,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  it. 
Disraeli  presided,  and  was  followed  in  the  opening  address  by  Lords 
Rosslyn  and  Stanhope,  and  by  many  others,  who  all  delivered  care- 
fully prepared  speeches.    The  chairman  then  announced,  to  my 
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amazement,  with  the  addition  of  some  complimentary  words,  that 
there  was  an  American  gentleman  on  the  platform  who,  he  trusted, 
would  now  favor  the  audience  with  a  few  remarks.  I  had  no  idea  of 
speaking  unprepared  in  such  a  place  and  in  such  a  presence,  but, 
however,  acting  on  Stanhope's  hint,  "  Tell  them  what  you  told  me," 
I  made  a  short  speech  which  was  most  kindly  received.  When  the 
chairman  and  others  retired  from  the  platform  to  the  committee-room, 
Mr.  Disraeli  presented  me  to  Captain  Trelawny,the  friend  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  and  then  said:  "Here  is  another  gentleman  that  wishes  to 
make  your  acquaintance,"  whereupon  I  was  introduced  to  the  Earl  of 

Lovelace,  who  married  Byron's  only  daughter. 
After  exchanging  a  few  remarks,  Lovelace  as- 
tonished Disraeli,  Stanhope,  and  the  other  speak- 
ers, who  were  grouped  around  in  a  circle,  by 
saying :  "  General  Wilson,  I  think  yours  was  the  best  speech  made 
to-day " ;  and  then  to  the  relief  of  the  distinguished  orators  added, 
"for  it  was  the  only  one  that  I  could  hear." 

To  have  immediately  followed  Lord  Cornbury  in  the  administration 
of  New-York  province  was  to  the  ndvantage  of  the  character  of  anyone 
succeeding  him.  By  the  side  of  the  most  incapable  and  discreditable 
governor  of  the  colony,  even  a  person  of  quite  indifferent  reputation 
would  have  shone  brightly.  But  the  character  of  John,  Lord  Love- 
lace, Baron  of  Hurley,  needed  no  such  comparison  to  commend  it.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman,  bearing  an 
honorable  name  with  dignity,  and  magnifying  it  by  personal  virtue. 
He  had  served  his  sovereign  at  homo  in  positions  of  trust,  and  she 
now  conferred  on  him  the  delicate  task  of  assuming  the  government 
of  New- York.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  restore  a  better  order  to 
affairs  brought  into  such  disgraceful  confusion  by  the  queen's  cousin. 

The  coincidence  of  two  governors  of  New- York  within  twoscore 
veal's  of  each  other  having  borne  the  same  name  has  naturally  led 
to  the  conjecture  that  they  belonged  to  tho  same  family.  And  the 
nearness  and  nature  of  the  family-tie  has  been  variously  stated  by 
historians.  While  some  assert  that  Lord  Lovelace  was  the  nephew, 
a  great  »r  number  have  made  the  statement  that  he  was  the  grandson 
of  Governor  Francis  Lovelace.  The  subject,  therefore,  has  assumed 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  minute  examination  of  the  facts. 
As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  there  ap]>ears  in  the  records  of 
English  genealogy  the  name  of  Richard  Lovelace  of  Queenthite,  near 
London,  who  purchased  Bayford,  in  Kent.  To  this  individual  and 
his  son  Lancelot,  both  Francis  Lovelace  and  Lord  Lovelace  traced 
their  pedigree.  Lancelot  Lovelace  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  oldest 
died  without  issue ;  William,  the  second  son,  inherited  the  estate ;  and 
the  name  of  the  third  was  John.    From  these  two  brothers  descended 
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two  distinct  Hues  of  issue.    From  William  Lovelace  the  descent  is 
clearly  traceable  to  Governor  Francis  Lovelace.    His  grandfather  and 
father  were  both  knighted.    His  father  was  Sir  William  Lovelace 
of  Woolwich,  Kent.    His  elder  brother  was 
Richard  Lovelace,  the  poet  and  dramatist, 
who  died  in  1658,  before  Francis  came  to 
Now- York.    Francis  himself,  the  third  son, 
was  also  a  poet  and  an  artist;  there  is  no 
record  that  he  was  married.    Two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Dudley,  accompanied  him  to 
the  New  World.    Richard,  perhaps  the 
handsomest  Englishman  of  his  time,  was 
among  the  favorites  of  Charles  the  First. 

His  namo  survives,  secure  of  its  immortality,  from  two  of  the  most 
faultless  lyrics  in  our  language. 

Going  back  now  to  John  Lovelace,  the  other  grandson  of  the  origi- 
nal Richard  Lovelace,  we  find  that  he  himself  was  the  grandfather  of 
that  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  who,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  friend 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  who  made  a  fortune  by  sharing  the  latter's 
marauding  expeditions.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
I.,  Sir  Richard  was  elevated  to  the  Barony  of  Hurley,  a  seat  which  had 
been  bought  by  his  grandfather  John,  and  from  which  purchase  dates 
the  removal  of  this  branch  of  the  family  from  Kent  to  Berkshire.  The 
ancient  manor-house  of  Hurley,  where  many  generations  of  Lovelaces 
were  born,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  but  the  his- 
toric name  remains,  and  it  is  also  perpetuated  on  American  soil  near 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  To  that  little  Ulster  County  town  founded 
by  Francis  Lovelace,  Washington  went  in  the  winter  of  1782,  and 
was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  assemblage.  An  address  was  de- 
livered by  President  Ten  Eyck  which,  as  the  ancient  chronicler 
informs  us,  was  happily  answered  by  his  Excellency  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  first  baron  had  two  sons,  John  and  Francis.  When 
the  third  lord  died,  in  1697,  without  male  issue  to  survive  him,  the 
barony  passed  to  the  grandson  of  Francis,  who  thus  became  the 
fourth  baron,  and  was  the  Lord  John  Lovelace  who  became  governor 
of  New- York.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  family  connection  between  the 
two  governors,  while  there  subsisted  one,  was  too  remote  to  be 
designated  by  any  term  of  near  relationship.  Yet  it  is  quite  natural 
that  confusion  has  arisen,  the  grandfather  of  Lord  John  being  named 
Francis,  and  being  also  a  younger  son.  In  the  genealogies,  however, 
there  is  no  record  that  this  Francis  Lovelace  had  any  other  brothers;1 


i  Berry's  "  County  Genealogies,"  Kent,  pp.  474, 
475 :  Ranks's ' "  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronages. "  3 : 
497 -4».  Bank-  state*  that  the  first  baron  had 
I  and  two  daughters.    Brodhead  refers  to 


Banks  (••New-York."  2: 143.  note). hut  not  to  Berry, 
railing  the  second  governor  the  grandson  of  the 
first.  Only  by  comparison  with  Berry  could  his 
mistake  have  been  avoided. 
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while  those  of  Governor  Francis  Lovelace  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
Indeed  the  whole  question  turns  upon  these  brothers,  and  therefore 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  all  the  facts.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  of  London,  editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  writes  as  follows :  "  The  poet  Richard  Lovelace 
had  four  brothers,  Thomas,  Francis,  William,  and  Dudley.  In  their 
mother's  will,  the  brothers  [after  Richard]  are  mentioned  in  this 
order."  But,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  edition  of  Richard  J^ovelace's 
poems,  there  is  one  addressed  "  To  His  Dear  Brother  Colonel  F.  L., 
immoderately  mourning  my  brother's  untimely  death  at  Carmarthen." 
As  Richard  died  in  1658,  and  as  this  had  every  appearance  of  express- 
ing his  grief  at  the  death  of  Francis  beforo  him,  this  Francis  Lovelace 
could  not  have  been  governor  of  New- York  in  1668-1673.  Mr.  Lee 
clears  up  the  difficulty  completely,  however,  by  saying  that  this  poem 
"  describes  Francis's  grief  for  William's  death.  I  thus  regard  it  as 
practically  certain  that  this  Francis  is  identical  with  the  governor  of 
New  York.  .  .  .  The  English  authorities  altogether  ignore  him  in 
that  post." 

It  need  cause  no  surprise  that  Queen  Anne  should  have  conferred 
the  responsible  post  of  governor  of  her  provinces  of  New- York  and  New 
Jersey  upon  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Lovelace.  By  the  very  traditions 
of  his  house  Lord  John  was  strougly  attached  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  barony,  John,  the  third 
Lord  Lovelace,  is  characterized  by  Macaulay  as  "distinguished  by  his 
taste,  by  his  magnificence,  and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  ve- 
hemence of  his  whiggism."  At  one  timo  he  contemptuously  refused  to 
heed  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  a  political  offense,  because  it  was  sigued 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  summoned  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  royalty  itself;  but 
he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  completely.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
room  King  James  called  out  in  angry  tones:  "My  Lord,  this  is  not 
the  first  trick  you  have  played  me."  "Sir,"  was  Lovelace's  spirited 
rejoinder,  "I  never  played  any  trick  to  your  Majesty,  or  to  any  other 
poison.  Whoever  has  accused  me  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar."  Macau- 
lay,  who  relates  this  incident,  speaks  thus  in  regard  to  his  connection 
with  the  Revolution:  "His  mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house 
of  Our  Lady,  in  that  beautiful  valley  through  which  the  Thames,  not 
yet  defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and  falling 
with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods  of  beech  round  the 
gentle  hills  of  Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned  by  Ital- 
ian pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault,  in  which  the  bones  of  ancient 
monks  had  sometimes  been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some  zealous 
and  daring  opponents  of  the  government  had  held  many  midnight  con- 
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ferenees  during  that  anxious  time  when  England  was  impatiently  ex- 
pecting the  Protestant  wind."1  Lovelace  was  the  first  nobleman  of 
consequence  who  proceeded  to  join  William  of  Orange  after  his  land- 
ing. But  unfortunately  he  and  his  troop  of  armed  retainers  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  superior  numbers,  and  Lovelace  was  impris- 
oned. But  the  success  of  the  prince  released  him,  and  later  he  took 
an  active  part  in  placing  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  heads  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  securing  the  succession  to  Mary's  sister  Anne. 
The  house  of  Lovelace  must,  therefore,  have  stood  high  in  Anne's 
regard,  and  it  was  eminently  deserving  of  distinguished  rewards. 

On  March  28,  1708,  Queen  Anne's  chief  secretary  of  state,  Lord 
Suuderland,  wrote  to  inform  the  "Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations "  that  her  Majesty  had  appointed  John,  Lord  Love- 
lace, Governor  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey. 
As  was  customary,  with 
the  commission  were 
usually  given  also  a  new 
set  of  instructions,  and 
the  lords  of  trade  were 
requested  to  draw  these 
up.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  October 
that  Lord  Lovelace  departed  for  New-York.  It  is  easy  to  surmise 
what  detained  him  thus  for  more  than  half  a  year.  England  was 
then  iu  the  midst  of  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"  and  stood 
at  the  forefront  in  the  coalition  of  European  states  against  France 
aud  Spain.  Her  American  colonies  felt  the  effect  of  this  conflict. 
Where  they  bordered  on  the  Spanish  settlements  iu  the  south,  and 
the  French  at  the  north,  hostilities  were  carried  on  briskly,  and 
the  period  is  known  in  our  annals  as  "Queen  Anne's  War."  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  then  conducting  the  armies  of  his  nation 
and  its  allies  upon  a  career  of  almost  uninterrupted  success;  his 
every  battle  was  a  victory,  and  every  siege  meant  the  reduction  of 
the  beleaguered  place.  But  the  spring  of  1708,  when  Lord  Love- 
lace received  his  appointment,  was  an  especially  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  The  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  17(H),  had 
resulted  in  completely  driving  the  French  from  Belgium,  and  the 
cities  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  had  declared  for  the 
allies,  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  had  accepted  garri- 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  MEDAL. - 


I  Macaulay's  "History  of  England "  ( 
1*4!*).     :  4'M,  41>4.  838. 

I  In  honor  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  a 
nmLal  was  struck  by  order  of  the  pope.  Gregory 
XIII.    It  ban  on  the  obverse  side  a  head  of  the 
pop*,  surrounded  by  lettering  indicating  bis  i 
Vol.  II.- 7. 


andofllce.  The  reverse  exhibits  adestroyingangel, 
with  a  cross  in  one  hand  nnd  a  sword  in  the  other, 
pursuing  and  slaying  a  dying  and  prostrate  band 
of  heretics.  The  legend  la:  "  Vgotiottorvin  strages. 
l.'>72."    (Slaughter  of  the  Huguenots.) 
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sons  to  prevent  their  being  retaken  by  their  ancient  masters.  But, 
early  in  1708,  the  tide  suddenly  turned:  fortune  seemed  to  abandon 
the  arms  of  England,  and  the  star  of  France,  now  in  league  with 
Spain,  was  once  again  in  the  ascendant.  The  Prince  of  Venddme 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  province  of  Flanders,  and  Ghent  and  Bruges 
wore  quickly  reduced.  With  these  important  strongholds  in  their 
possession,  that  of  the  whole  of  Flemish  Belgium,  reaching  from  the 
boundaries  of  France  to  those  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  assured. 
This  would  make  the  reduction  of  all  Belgium  but  a  question  of  time. 

Now,  therefore,  if  at  any  time,  national  pride  as  well  as  military 
duty  called  every  Englishman  of  the  age  and  rank  of  the  Baron  of 
Hurley  around  the  standard  of  the  great  duke.  With  characteristic 
promptness  a  campaign  of  vigorous  offensive  operations  was  at  once 
determined  upon  and  instituted  by  Marlborough.  Joining  the  troops 
stationed  in  Flanders,  he  concentrated  them  into  one  mass  preparatory 
to  withdrawing  them  from  this  province,  intending  to  make  Brussels 
his  base  of  operations,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.  In  effecting  this  manoeuver  he  necessarily  had  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  retreat,  which  served  only  to  excite  the  French  with 
the  hope  of  certain  victory,  and  sent  them  in  eager  and  confident  pur- 
suit. But  at  Oudenarde,  a  village  on  the  southern  confines  of  Flanders, 
and  thirty-three  miles  directly  west  of  Brussels,  Marlborough  made  a 
sudden  halt,  and  wheeling  around  ho  fell  with  well-directed  aud  irre- 
sistible impetus  upon  the  astonished  foe  (July  11).  It  was  "a  battle 
fought  with  muskets,  bayonets,  and  sabers.  Neither  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  had  much  artillery  on  the  ground." 1  The  mauner  of  bring- 
ing on  the  action,  almost  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  invincible  duke, 
would  account  for  this  peculiar  circumstance.  The  superior  numbers 
of  the  French  availed  nothing:  they  were  utterly  defeated.  Again 
were  they  driven  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  before  the  year  closed 
more  than  one  city  of  France  in  proximity  to  the  Belgian  border  had 
been  secured  by  the  allies.  "  The  annals  of  war,"  writes  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  "  can  afford  no  parallel  of  the  skill  and  resolution  of  that 
immortal  campaign."  Evidently  Lord  Lovelace,  besides  sharing  in 
the  active  operations,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  battle  of  Oudenarde 
itself,  needed  to  wait  till  the  full  glory  of  the  campaign  had  been 
reaped,  and  the  opposing  forces  had  retired  to  winter  quarters,  before 
ho  could  be  released  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  seat  of  government 
in  North  America. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1708,  Lord  John  embarked  on  board 
her  Majesty's  ship  Kingsale.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clayton,  and  his  three  sons, 
all  lads  of  tender  age,  John,  Wentworth,  and  Nevil ;  little  dreaming  as 

i  Wilson's  "  Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers,"  p.  201. 
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tbey  set  out  on  this  voyage  that  the  ravages  of  death  would  permit 
but  two  of  this  interesting  household  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  Kingsale,  well  armed  and  strongly  manned,  was  one  of  a 
fleet;  for  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and  only  the  year  before  Colonel 
Robert  Hunter,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  Lord  Lovelace  in  New- 
York,  had  been  captured  by  a  French  man-of-war  on  his  way  to  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  provinco  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor; 
but,  by  reason  of  this  detention  as  prisoner  in  France,  he  never 
qualified  for  office  in  the  southern  colony. 

The  passage  proved  to  be  a  stormy  one,  and  so  rough  and  un- 
pleasant was  the  experience  to  Lord  Lovelace  that  he  earnestly  con- 
tended that  at  this  season  of  the  year  not  even  sailors  should  be 
exposed  to  the  terrors  of  the  sea.  "No  ship  ought  to  be  sent  hither 
from  England  after  August  at  farthest,"  he  wrote.  The  idea,  while 
doing  credit  to  Lord  Lovelace's  considerateness,  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  development  of  ocean  navigation,  as  witnessed 
within  the  past  year,  when  even  "records"  made  in  the  summer  season 
were  broken  in  the  face  of  November  storms  of  unusual  violence. 
But  Lovelace  could  not  foresee  the  miracles  of  human  achievement 
of  almost  two  centuries  after  his  date.  And  he  certainly  had  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  elements.  When  approaching  our  "terrible 
coast,"  early  in  December,  the  squadron  encountered  a  tempest  which 
drove  the  Kingsale  out  of  her  course  and  separated  her  so  completely 
from  her  consorts  that  no  trace  of  any  of  them  had  been  found  even 
after  the  governor's  arrival  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Unity,  which  grounded  upon  a  point  of  land  at  Sandy  Hook,  but 
got  off  without  loss  of  life. 

The  Kingsale  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  Descend- 
ing thence,  after  the  storm  had  abated,  she  pursued  her  course  through 
the  Long  Island  Sound.  Either  the  masses  of  floating  ice,  or  the  in- 
tricacies and  perils  of  the  Hell  Gate  channel,  determined  her  captain 
to  land  at  the  village  of  Flushing,  on  Long  Island.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  new  governor  and  his  family.  Instead  of 
being  carried  in  the  comfortable  ship  directly  to  the  city,  they  were 
now  compelled  to  expose  themselves,  during  a  land  journey  of  several 
miles,  and  the  crossing  of  the  East  River  by  ferry,  to  the  inclemency 
of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  in  a  climate  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed,  and  where  this  season  was  ordinarily  much  colder  than  in 
England.  The  winter  of  1708  and  1709  is  noted  in  history  as  a  par- 
ticularly severe  one.  In  Europe  it  added  to  the  horrors  of  war  by 
destroying  vineyards  in  sections  where  frost  was  scarcely  ever  known. 
In  other  parts  the  grain  already  in  the  ground  for  the  next  year's  har- 
vest was  frozen,  and  poverty  and  famine  thus  stared  the  people  of  the 
contending  nations  in  the  face.    In  America  it  set  in  early,  and  was 
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exceedingly  rigorous;  the  rivers  and  harbors  which  the  Kingsale 
passed  on  her  way  along  the  Sound  were  full  of  ice.  That  of  New- 
York,  too,  was  made  almost  impassable  by  the  masses  of  ice  in  blocks 
and  large  fields  rushing  up  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  city  with 
the  incoming  and  outflowing  tides.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  "powerful  ferry-boats  of  our  day  in 

crossing  from  shore  to  shore  under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  imagined 
what  it  must  have  been  to  effect  a  pas- 
sage in  a  small  open  boat  across  the  East  River,  from  the  "ferry 
at  Breukeleu  "  to  the  city,  in  1708.  As  it  was,  Governor  Lovelace 
and  two  of  his  children  caught  serious  colds  from  which  none  of 
them  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  December  18,  1708,  niue  weeks  and  a  few  days 
after  his  departure  from  England,  Lord  Lovelace  finally  set  foot  within 
the  capital  of  his  province.  Preparations  on  a  liberal  scale  had  been 
made  for  his  reception.  Lord  Cornbury  himself  was  present  to  wel- 
come his  successor,  and  to  induct  him  with  what  grace  he  could  into 
the  office  which,  it  was  plain  to  him  as  to  every  one,  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  misconduct  and  inefficiency.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  new 
governor  was  subjected  to  the  fatigues  of  these  inaugural  ceremonies 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  But  in  honor  of  this  event  Lord  Cornbury 
and  the  council  had  made  provision  for  a  dinner  or  banquet,  which 
was  served  on  that  day  in  the  governor's  mansion  in  the  fort.1  When, 
on  the  next  day,  or  a  few  days  later,  the  new  governor's  commission 
was  publicly  announced  and  read  from  the  gate  at  the  fort,  or  from 
the  City  Hall  in  Wall  street,  it  may  well  be  believed,  after  their  six 
years  of  Cornbury,  that  the  people  watched  with  eagerness  for  any 
signs  that  could  give  them  reason  for  hoping  that  the  change  in  gov- 
ernors would  be  an  improvement.  With  this  purpose,  many  a  search- 
ing glance  was  doubtless  directed  toward  him  as  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance.  They  would  then  have  beheld  a  man  not  much 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  prepossessing,  if  not  too  greatly  harassed 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  trying  journey;  for  "nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  magistick  and  amiable  countenance,'*  as  Rector  Vesey  informs 
us  in  the  funeral  sermon  he  was  so  soon  called  upon  to  preach.  A  man 
of  refinement  and  education,  too,  having  graduated  at  the  university; 
and  of  military  bearing,  doubtless,  fresh  from  the  glorious  campaign 
in  Flanders.  A  man,  once  more,  of  a  kindly  heart  and  great  consider- 

1  It  would  npp<-ar  as  if  even  this  last  art  of  pro-  rll.  dated  November  17,  1708.  had  been  engaged 

vidlng  a  suitable  reception  for  hi*  successor  gave  to  furnish  the  "  dinner."  am  he  modestly  call*  it, 

the  retiring  governor  an  opportunity  of  display-  was  still  petitioning  for  his  compensation,  which 

intf  his  criminal  disregard  of  fliiunrial  obligation)!.  he  placed  at  the  not  very  exorbitant  figure  of 

At  least  hs  late  as  February.  1712.  the  honest  £4fi  7s.  M.,  say  about  $235.   ("New- York  Colonial 

caterer  Henry  Swift  (perhaps  the  Delmonico  of  MSS.,V  LVII.  f.  80.1 
his  day),  who.  by  an  order  of  governor  and  coun- 
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ation  for  others  placed  in  different  and  lowlier  circumstances  from 
himself;  for  even  on  that  exciting  day  of  his  arrival  his  heart  was  op- 
pressed by  the  uncertainty  of  the  fato  of  those  in  the  other  ships;  and 
in  the  first  official  letter,  written  later  on  this  same  day  to  the  lords 
of  trade,  bearing  in  mind  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  seamen,  and  rec- 
ommending a  rule  of  navigation  which  should  prevent  their  exposure 
to  the  rigors  of  a  winter  passage  in  the  future.1 

But  personal  amiability  or  tender-heartedness,  while  it  might  pre- 
vent a  needlessly  harsh  or  unjust  interpretation  of  his  instructions, 
did  not  leave  the  governor  at  liberty  to  depart  from  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions.  Largely  by  reason  of  the  execrable  behavior 
of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  people  had  come  to  rise  up  in  arms  (figuratively 
speaking  as  yet)  against  the  royal  prerogative,  and  with  a  unanimity 
as  surprising  as  it  was  significant,  considering  the  serious  divisions 
that  had  arisen  out  of  the  Leisler  troubles;  for  many  of  those  who 
had  stood  out  on  the  side  of  constituted  authority,  and  whose  adher- 
ence to  conservative  policy  had  caused  the  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  Leislerians  and  anti-Leislerians  ever  since,  were  forced  into 
a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  royal  claims  as  interpreted  by  the  ex- 
travagant demands  for  money  and  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  functions 
on  the  part  of  the  ruined  spendthrift  and  profligate  who  had  just  been 
superseded.  It  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  know,  therefore,  whether 
there  were  any  modification  or  moderation  in  the  royal  claims  in  the 
instructions  to  the  new  governor.  These,  however,  were  in  no  sense 
different  from  the  ones  given  to  Cornbury.  The  instructions  which 
the  lords  of  trade,  in  reply  to  Lord  Sunderland's  roquest  of  March 
28,  reported  on  May  31,  1708,  they  declared  to  be  "to  the  same  pur- 
jK>se  as  those  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury These  were  a  few  additional  instructions  prepared  for  Lord 
Lovelace  in  July,  intending  to  correct  some  abuses  which  had  arisen 
on  account  of  certain  "extravagant  giants  of  land  made  by  Colonel 
Benjamin  Fletcher." s  A  lengthy  paper  was  likewise  drawn  up  by  the 
lords  of  trade,  for  the  guidance  of  the  governor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  New  Jersey,  which  it  is  needless  for  the  purposes  of  this 
history  to  do  more  than  mention  here. 

The  council  appointed  to  share  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  gov- 
ernment with  Lord  Lovelace  was  composed  of  gentlemen  some  of 
whom  were  members  of  Cornbury's  cabinet,  and  most  of  whose  names 
have  already  become  familiar  to  the  reader  of  these  pages.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  the  first  mayor  of  Albany,  the  friend  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Mohawk,  and  president  of  the  convention  at  Albany  which  so 
long  resisted  Leister's  authority,  was  president  of  Lovelace's  council. 

1 "  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New-York,'1  5 :  67. 
:  Doc  reL  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  42.     '  3  n.id.,  5 :  54. 
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Next  to  him  was  Dr.  Gerardus  Beeckrnan,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Leisler's  council.  Rip  Van  Dam  and  Thomas  Wenham,  associated 
with  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard  in  a  measure  of  opposition  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Nanfan,  appear  next  on  the  list.  These,  with  Chief  Justice 
Mompessou,  had  been  members  also  of  Lord  Cornbury's  council. 

Adolph  Philipse,  the 
son  of  Frederick  Phil- 
ipse, prominent  under 
previous  administra- 
tions; John  Barberie, 
a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  con- 
nected by  marriage 
with  the  Van  Cortlandt 
family;  and  William 
Peartree,  a  merchant, 
who  had  been  mayor 
of  the  city  in  the  years 
1703  to  1706,  were  new 
accessions  to  the  num- 
ber of  royal  councilors. 

The  first  meeting  of 
the  council,  after  Lord 
Lovelace's  assumption 
of  his  office,  was  held 
on  January  5,  1709.1  The  action  that  was  then  taken  was  one  usual 
at  the  accession  of  a  new  governor.  It  was  ordered  that  a  procla- 
mation bo  published  declaring  the  present  provincial  assembly  dis- 
solved. At  the  same  time  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  assembly 
were  issued,  whieh  was  to  take  place  on  March  10.  The  assembly 
then  elected  met  on  April  6,  their  only  business  that  day  being  the 
choosing  of  a  speaker.  This  honor  was  eonferred,  or  rather  con- 
firmed, upon  William  Nicoll,  who  had  held  the  office  during  the  six 
preceding  years,  and  who  was  consecutively  reelected  for  ten  years 
thereafter,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  Having 
been  duly  organized  for  legislative  action,  the  assembly  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Lord  Lovelace  and  his  council  on  the  next  day. 
He  administered  to  them  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  they  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  inevitable  "  Test  Act,"  and  he  then  addressed  them 
in  the  following  speech: 

1  To  be  perfectly  correct  this  date  should  be  February,  and  part  of  March.    But  it  will  be  less 
written  January  5,  1705.  because  by  Englishmen  confusing  to  the  modem  mind,  after  this  explana- 
the  New  Year  was  considered  a-  beginning  at  that  tory  note,  to  use  the  number  of  the  year  accord- 
period  on  March  25 ;  and  on  the  minutes  of  the  ing  to  our  present  calculations, 
council  1708,  apitears  for  dates  in  January  and 
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Gentlemen :  I  have  called  you  together  as  early  as  you  could  well  meet  with  conve- 
uieney  to  yourselves  to  consult  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  done  at  this 
time  for  her  Majesty's  services  and  the  good  of  the  province.  The  large  supplies  of 
soldiers  and  stores  of  war  for  your  support  and  defense,  together  with  those  neeessnry 
present*  for  your  Indian  neighbors,  which  her  Majesty  has  now  sent  you  at  a  time 
when  the  charge  of  the  war  is  so  great  at  home,  are  evideut  proofs  of  her  particular 
care  of  you,  and  I  assure  myself  they  will  be  received  with  those  testimonies  of  loyalty 
and  gratitude  which  such  royal  favors  deserve  from  an  obliged  and  grateful  people.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  the  public  debt  of  the  province  is  so  great  as  it  is,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment here  hath  so  little  credit,  if  any  at  all,  left ;  a  government  under  a  queen  as 
famous  for  her  prudent  and  frugal  management  at  home  as  for  her  warlike  and  glorious 
actions  abroad.  I  can  not  in  the  least  doubt,  gentlemen,  but  that  you  will  raise  the 
same  revenue  for  the  same  term  of  years,  for  the  support  of  the  government,  as  was  raised 
by  Act  of  Assembly  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  William  of  glorious 
memory ;  and  I  hope  you  will  also  find  out  ways  and  means  to  discharge  the  debt  tliat 
hath  been  contracted,  and  allow  to  the  persons  concerned  a  reasonable  interest  till  the 
principal  is  discharged.  To  that  end  I  desire  you  to  examine  and  state  the  public  ac- 
counts, that  it  may  be  known  what  this  debt  is,  and  that  it  may  appear  hereafter  that 
it  was  not  contracted  in  my  time.  1  must  in  particular  desire  you  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  repairs  of  the  fortifications  of  the  province.  The  barracks  are  so  small  and  so 
much  out  of  repair,  that  I  have  been  necessiated  [»ic]  to  billet  the  recruits  that  came  over 
with  me  upon  this  city,  which  I  am  sensible  hath  been  a  burthen  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  I  hope  you  will  soon  ease  them  of  that  burthen.  The  fitting  out  a  good  sloop  to 
attend  her  Majesty's  men-of-war  in  their  cruisings  on  this  coast,  I  take  to  be  so  neces- 
sary  for  the  preserving  of  your  navigation  that  I  expect  you  will  find  out  a  proper 
method  to  defray  that  charge.  I  am  willing  my  salary  should  be  taxed,  that  I  may  pay 
ray  quota  to  so  useful  a  service.  I  think  myself  obliged  further  to  recommend  to  your 
consideration  how  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin  out  of  the  province, 
least  in  a  short  time  your  trade  should  suffer  for  want  thereof.  The  queen  hath  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  prosperity  of  her  subjects.  I  shall  approve  myself  to  her  Maj- 
esty in  pursuing  those  methods  that  will  best  conduce  to  that  end.  It  shall  be  my  con- 
stant care  to  promote  peace  and  union  amongst  you,  to  encourage  you  in  your  trade, 
and  to  protect  you  in  the  possession  of  your  just  rights  and  privileges.1 

Here  then  was  a  clear  and  candid  presentment  of  the  condition  of 
affaire  in  the  province,  and  of  the  more  pressing  necessities  that  con- 
fronted the  assembly.  It  was  put  before  them  in  the  best  of  tempers, 
and  with  a  transparent  honesty.  What  a  contrast  between  that  vol- 
untary proposition  of  a  tax  on  his  salary  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the 
armed  sloop,  and  Lord  Cornbury's  demand  for  an  exorbitant  sum  from 
the  assemblies  of  both  provinces !  Remembering  his  predecessor's 
exceedingly  loose  principles  in  money  matters,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Lord  Lovelace  should  wish  to  have  it  definitely  understood  that  "  the 
burthen  of  public  debt "  was  not  contracted  in  his  time.  The  main 
question  at  issue,  however,  turned  upon  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  a 
term  of  years.  That  had  been  done  by  act  of  assembly  in  1702,  for 
a  term  of  seven  years.  It  was  now  about  to  expire.  But  Cornbury's 
conduct  had  taught  the  colonists  a  lesson,  and  they  saw  the  advan- 

l  -  Journal  of  the  LegiaUtftre  Council  of  New- York,"  1 :  276,  277. 
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tage  of  voting  a  revenue  only  from  year  to  year,  and  of  accompanying 
the  grant  with  specific  appropriations  to  the  purposes  it  should  be 
used  for.  This  issue  prepared  a  battle-ground  for  years  to  come,  result- 
ing finally  in  victory  and  independence  for  the  colonies.  "The  history 
of  the  English  continental  colonies  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  largely  made  up  of  petty  bickerings  between  the 
popular  assemblies  and  the  royal  governors.  The  principle  at  stake 
was  important;  a  fixed  salary-grant  would  have  been  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax  imposed  by  the  crown.  The  acrimonious  contention  was 
greatly  disturbing  to  all  material  interests,  but  it  served  as  a  most 
valuable  constitutional  training-school  for  the  Revolution." 1  The  as- 
sembly of  New-York  were  not  a  whit  behind  their  brethren  of  the 
other  colonies  in  standing  by  their  colors.  Lord  Lovelace,  however 
kindly  of  heart,  and  described  by  one  of  their  own  officials  as  "a 
Gentleman  of  those  Qualifications,  Excell1  temper,  and  goodness, 
that,  had  he  lived  louger  with  us,  he  wou'd  have  reviv'd  the  country 
from  its  former  calamity,''2  yet  was  the  representative  of  the  crown, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  now  abnormally  sensi- 
tive to  any  possible  encroachments  on  their  rights,  and  correspond- 
ingly suspicious  of  the  exercise  of  any  governor's  functions.  They 
resolved  not  to  accede  to  his  request  for  the  repetition  of  the  grant 
for  a  number  of  years;  and  for  this  reason  Bancroft  exalts  this  peace- 
able and  pleasant  conference,  the  first  and  last  session  of  his  provin- 
- ^  cial  legislature  which  the  new  governor  was 

/^^^^^l  permitted  to  attend,  into  a  distinctive  and 

_P  pivotal  episode  in  the  great  contest  which 
created  our  Republic  of  the  United  States.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  it:  "The  assembly  which  in  April,  1709,  met  Lord  Lovelace, 
began  the  contest  that  was  never  to  cease  but  with  independence."3 

We  turn  aside,  however,  from  these  more  general  considerations 
affecting  the  being  of  the  commonwealth,  to  note  what  of  interest  may 
be  discovered  in  the  history  of  the  city  during  Lord  Lovelace's  very 
brief  administration.  At  this  time  the  office  of  mayor  was  occupied 
by  Ebenezer  Wilson,  he  having  received  his  appointment  in  1707,  and 
serving  until  1710.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wilson,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  England  and  had  settled  in  New-York  shortly  after  the 
final  cession  of  the  province  to  the  English  in  1674.  The  elder  Wilson 
had  succeeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  fortune,  and  lived  in  a 
comfortable  mansion  on  the  south  side  of  Wall  street,  near  what  is 
now  Pearl  street.  He  died  in  the  eventful  year  1089,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  sons.  One  of  these  followed  the  sea,  and  became  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel.    The  other,  Ebenezer  Wilson,  like  his  father, 

1  "The  Colonies  from  1492-1750,"  by  Reuben  G.  Thwaltes  (New-York  and  London.  IKU).  p.  271. 
*  Doc.  n-L  CoL  Hist.  N.  Y..  5  :  HO.     *  '•  History  of  the  United  States  "  fed.  ISKi),  2 : «. 
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attained  prominence  in  business  circles  and  in  political  life.  A  cen- 
sus of  the  city  made  in  1703  represents  his  household  as  composed  of 
hiinself  and  wife  and  four  children,  with  two  male  and  two  female 
white  servants,  beside  a  negro  man  and  woman.  As  he  lived  in  the 
paternal  mansion,  he  was  within  but  a  few  steps  of  the  City  Hall, 
on  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and  the  present  Nassau  street,  where 
now  stands  the  United  States  Subtroasury  building.  The  simple 
fact  of  its  location  affords  an  instructive  commentary  in  itself  on  the 


FRESH-WATER   POND,  CENTRE  STREET. 


change  of  conditions  in  the  city  within  a  period  of  less  than  fifty 
years.  In  1656  there  had  been  an  Indian  massacre,  and  for  years 
thereafter  there  whs  still  approhension  of  Indian  attacks;  so  that 
the  citizens  who  lived  outside  the  line  of  the  palisades  running  along 
Wall  street  had  need  for  special  watchfulness.  Now  the  chief  muni- 
cipal building  stood  on  ground  to  the  north,  and  thus  outside  of  that 
lino  of  necessary  defense.  The  division  of  the  city  into  six  wards, 
adopted  in  the  days  of  Governor  Dongan,  still  prevailed,  and  each  of 
these  returned  one  alderman  and  one  assistant  alderman,  so  that  the 
common  council  was  composed  of  twelve  men  besides  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate.   Cornbury's  objectionable  conduct,  which  has  been  noticed 
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as  having  caused  the  fusion  of  opposing  parties  in  provincial  affairs, 
had  doubtless  had  the  same  effect  upon  local  politics,  for  there  was 
no  repetition  of  the  troubles  which  had  attended  the  induction  of 
Mayor  Noell  into  office  in  1702. 

Mayor  Wilson's  municipal  responsibilities  were  limited  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  territory  as  compared  with  that  over  which  extends 
the  sway  of  a  mayor  of  New- York  in  our  day.  The  City  Hall  in 
Wall  street  must  have  been  built  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as 


sold  for  dwelling  purposes.  In  1 703  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  Fresh- Wrater  Pond  or  Creek,  and  called  the  Kalck  Hoeck,  was 
sold  for  about  one  hundred  pounds.  There  seemed  to  have  been 
no  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  of  building  houses  or  of 
laying  out  streets.  Indeed  the  depth  of  the  pond  there  was  con- 
sidered unfathomable,  and  thus  quite  incapable  of  being  filled:  a 
theory  which  the  sight  of  Centre  and  adjoining  streets,  and  of  the 
solid  Egyptian  walls  of  the  Tombs,  effectually  disproves  to  the  citizen 
of  to-day.    The  tongue  of  land  remained  for  many  a  day  a 


the  resort  of  the  angler,  or  the  huntsman  in  inn-suit  of  ducks,  perhaps 
a  favorite  place  for  summer-day  parties.  Those  fond  of  a  walk  in 
the  country  could  have  had  that  pleasure  easily  gratified,  even  if  their 


the  one  erected  over  a  century  later 
in  the  Park  or  Commons,  the  rear 
of  which,  it  is  said,  was  constructed 
of  a  less  expensive  material  be- 
cause it  was  not  supposed  that  a 
majority  of  the  residents  would 
ever  be  called  upon  to  view  it  from 
that  side.  But  a  few  scattered 
houses  were  to  be  found  above 
John  or  Fulton  street ;  and  all  the 
region  north  and  west  of  Park  Row 
and  Vesey  street  was  mostly  un- 
occupied and  uncultivated.  In  the 
city  proper  much  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Mayor  Wilson  in  the  way 
of  improvements.  The  price  of  lots 
was  about  thirty  pounds  ($150); 
and  farms  bordering  on  the  city 
line,  or  within  it  above  Wrall  street, 
were  being  diligently  laid  out  and 


44 .    .    .    .    fairy  foreland,  set 
With  willow  weed  and  mallow," 
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residence  were  on  Bowling  Green  or  Hanover  Square.  At  the  corner 
of  Maiden  Lane  and  Broadway  they  would  have  left  the  houses  behind 
them.  Then  passing  along  the  Hue  of  Boston  Road  or  Park  Row,  or 
crossiug  the  uncultivated  fields  of  the  Commons,  over  the  site  of  the 
Post-office  and  the  municipal  and  other  buildings,  they  would  finally 
come  to  the  banks  of  this  cool  lake.  Yet  the  city  itself  afforded  many 
an  umbrageous  thoroughfare,  the  sides  of  most  of  the  streets  being 
planted  with  beech-trees  and  the  fragrant  locust.  During  Mayor 
Wilson's  term  a  special  permission  was  given  the  residents  on  Broad- 
way to  plant  trees  (but  not  tie-posts  for  horses)  along  their  house- 
fronts;  while  at  the  same  time  this  street  received  a  pavement  ex- 
tending from  Bowling  Green 
to  Wall  street,  doubtless  to 
facilitate  attendance  at  "  Old 
Trinity"  in  all  weathers.  A 
walk  along  the  present  Pearl 
street  would  have  given  as 
uninterrupted  a  view  of  the 
East  River  as  a  similar  saun- 
ter along  South  street  does 
to-day.  Here  then,  as  now, 
was  the  chief  moorage  for 
large  sailing  vessels  coming 
from  or  going  on  long  sea- 
voyages.  But  around  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  along 
the  North  River  front,  virgin 
nature  was  as  vet  undis- 
turbed.  The  shores  of  New 
Jersey,  far  beyond  the  broad 
stream,  were  not  more  ver- 
dant and  free  from  the  pres- 
ence of  shipping  than  those 
of  the  future  location  of  the 
scores  of  piers  for  "  ocean 

greyhounds,"  and  the  palatial  steamers  that  swiftly  cleave  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  every  summer  day.  Indeed,  West  street  itself,  with  all 
its  surprising  characteristics  (some  not  very  creditable  to  our  city), 
had  yet  to  be  created  out  of  the  shelving  beach  or  submerged  rocks 
that  permitted  the  tides  to  lave  tho  rear  of  Trinity  churchyard. 

The  mode  of  paving  the  streets  deserves  a  word.  The  pavements 
in  those  early  days  did  not  extend  all  the  way  across  the  thorough- 
fare. Along  the  houses  ran  a  narrow  foot-path  of  large  red  bricks  laid 
flat ;  a  sidewalk  it  might  be  called,  but  not,  as  now,  raised  above  tho 


HEIDELBERO  CASTLE. 
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level  of  the  general  roadway.  Next  to  this  ran  a  strip  of  cobblestone 
pavement,  not  above  ten  feet  in  width,  measured  from  the  line  of  the 
houses  on  either  side.  This  left  the  center  of  the  street  in  a  "state  of 
nature,"  of  which  the  rain  knew  how  to  take  advantage,  scooping  out 
for  itself  gulleys  or  gutters,  by  means  of  which  so  much  of  it  as  was 
not  absorbed  by  the  soil  sought  the  rivers  or  ponds  or  pools.  And 
this  improvised  and  "self-made"  sewerage,  or  involuntary  surface 
drainage,  was  all  the  sewerage  which  the  city  then  possessed.  Yet  in 
this  way  also  were  replenished  the  half-dozen  wells  or  cisterns  placed 
in  the  center  of  prominent  thoroughfares,  whence  were  drawn  sup- 
plies of  water  in  case  of  fire.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  "  new  and  more 
stringent  regulations  were  passed  in  respect  to  fires,  the  fire-wardens 
were  directed  to  keep  strict  watch  of  all  hearths  and  chimneys  within 
the  city,  and  to  see  that  the  fire-buckets  were  hung  up  in  their  right 
places  throughout  the  wards;  and  two  hooks  and  eight  ladders  were 
purchased  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  embryo  fire  depart- 
ment.'*1 Careful  and  provident  as  the  measures  against  fire  have 
ordinarily  been  in  our  city,  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  each  of 
the  three  centuries  of  its  history  has  known  a  general  conflagration: 
that  of  1627  or  1628,  as  told  by  Domine  Michaelius ;  that  of  1776, 
when  the  British  were  in  occupation ;  and  that  of  1835,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  Then,  as  always,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  was  assured,  giving  large  returns,  though  not  even  yet  without 
the  taint  of  collusion  with  piracy.  As  for  manufactures,  the  history 
of  these  had  not  yet  begun  for  our  great  city.  The  citizens,  indeed, 
were  yearuiug  to  put  forth  their  enterprise  and  skill  and  wealth  in 
this  direction.  But  it  was  systematically  repressed  and  sternly  for- 
bidden by  the  mother-country.  Nothing  must  be  done  to  the  "preju- 
dice of  our  manufactory's  at  home,"  was  the  constant  reminder.  Yet 
American  industry  was  irrepressible.  The  people  of  the  city  and 
province  were  "  already  so  far  advanced,"  wrote  Colonel  Caleb  Heath- 
cote  in  1708,  "  in  their  manufactoryes  that  $  of  ye  linen  &  wollen  they 
use  is  made  amongst  them,  ospotially  the  courser  sort."  The  great 
landowner  himself  ached  to  enter  upon  a  very  important  branch  of 
industry,  that  of  ship-building.  "  I  hoped  and  believed  and  am  mor- 
ally sure,  as  to  myself  even  beyond  a  doubt,  that  I  could  have  built 
and  furnished  the  crown  with  all  the  light  frigates  that  would  have 
been  wanted  for  this  coast  and  the  West  Indies." 2  But  Heathcote 
had  to  content  himself  with  a  deliberate  refusal,  and  bear  it  with  the 
best  grace  a  loyal  Briton  could.  Yet  the  lords  of  trade  were  per- 
.  fectly  willing  to  make  this  country  a  depot  for  naval  stores.  Lord 
Lovelace,  in  a  letter  dated  March  9,  1709,  and  which  therefore  proba- 
bly never  reached  him,  was  enjoined  to  encourage  the  making  of  pitch 

l  Miss  Booth,  -  History  of  New- York  City."  p.  284.       *  Doc.  roL  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y  .  5  :  63.  64. 
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and  tar,  and  "  to  consider  a  proper  Method  for  preserving  the  Masts 
and  Timber  in  the  Woods,  that  are  fit  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's 
Royal  Navy."  1    But  beyond  this  the  American  colonists  must  not 
presume  to  go. 
And    thus  tin- 
mother- country 

cheeked  the  best 
development  of 
her  transatlan- 
tic citizens;  thus 
she  fondly  and 
foolishly  pre- 
pared the  way 
for  their  vio- 
lent separation, 
while  imagining 
that  her  course 
in  this  matter 
would  prevent 
that  very  issue. 
u  By  restricting 
American  man- 
ufactures, the 
board  of  trade, 
the  ministry, 
the  united  voice 
of  Great  Brit- 
ain, proposed 
to  guarantee  de- 
pendence. No 
sentiment  won 
more  universal 

acceptance.  .  .  .  ruined  tower  op  hudblbsbo.9 

The  mercantile 

restrictive  system  was  the  superstition  of  that  age.  Capitalists  wor- 
shipped it ;  statesmen  were  overawed  by  it ;  philosophers  dared  not 


i  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  5:  72. 

S  The  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  made 
pilgrimages  to  Heidelberg  to  look  upon  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  the  old  castle  will  hear  with  regret 
that  at  the  present  writing  the  (irand  Duke  of 
Baden  is  considering  plans  for  its  restoration. 
Several  months  ago  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  architectural  condition  of  the  for- 
mer residence  of  the  counts  palatine,  and  to 
decide  whether  its  restoration  was  possible.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission,  which  has  just  been  made 
public.  Is  favorable  to  the  grand  duke's  plan,  de- 


claring that  the  castle  can  be  readily  transformed 
into  a  fitting  home  for  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
people  of  Hdddberg.  however,  object  seriously  to 
the  proposed  restoration,  ami  it  is  possible  that 
they  will  be  able  to  prevent  it  entirely.  They 
well  know  that  the  famous  castle,  with  its  broken 
walls  and  shnttered  towers,  in  the  chief  attraction 
for  strangers  in  the  city  on  the  Neckar,  and  de- 
clare that  if  it  be  restored  bulf  of  their  revenue  at 
least  will  1m>  lost.  The  (Irand  Duke  of  Hadcti  i- 
wealthy.  and  has  already  many  palatial  home*. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  lie  inexcus- 
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question  it." 1  Unfortunately  for  England,  it  led  to  the  Revolution, 
and  that  great  shock  awakened  the  mother-country  to  her  folly. 

The  brief  administration  of  Lord  Lovelace,  which  some  writers  dis- 
miss with  a  single  sentence,  and  to  which  even  elaborate  histories  of 
our  city  devote  not  more  than  a  paragraph,2  was  nevertheless  distin- 
guished by  two  notable  circumstances.  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  one  of  these:  that  Bancroft  saw  in  this  period  the  beginning 
of  that  great  legislative  battle  which  resulted  in  our  national  inde- 
pendence. But  to  this  administration  is  also  to  be  traced  the  begin- 
ning of  German  emigration  to  America.  Germans  had  been  found 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  its  earliest  settlement.  The  first  director- 
general,  Peter  Minuit,  is  by  many  thought  to  have  been  one,  and  it 
is  certain  that  ho  was  born  in  Wesel,  a  city  of  Germauy.  Director 
Stuyvesant  had  an  opportunity  to  annoy  a  body  of  German  Luther- 
ans by  sending  back  to  Europe  the  pastor  they  had  presumed  to  call. 
Jacob  Loisler  was  a  German,  but  a  communicant  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  not  a  Lutheran,  for  this  reason  readily  affiliating 
with  and  even  bearing  office  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But  not 
until  the  time  of  Lord  Lovelace  had  there  been  any  large  body  of  Ger- 
man people  coming  over  together.  Such  a  movement  has  usually  been 
thought  to  have  commenced  under  his  successor.  But  the  thousands 
of  souls  that  came  over  with  Colonel  Hunter  formed  but  a  wave  in  that 
great  tide  of  emigration  which  had  already  set  in  toward  these  shores. 

As  Lord  Lovelace  was  appointed  iu  March,  1708,  there  was  laid  be- 
fore the  queen  in  June  a  petitiou  from  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal, 
asking  that  he  himself  and  fourteen  other  persons  of  the  Protestant 
Lutheran  religion,  from  the  provinces  of  the  Palatinate  aud  Holstein, 
might  be  sent  to  America  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government 
In  this  petition  and  in  other  documents  that  passed  in  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  mention  is  made  of  forty-one  other  people  of  the  same 
nationality  and  religion  who  had  already  been  granted  the  privileges 
asked  for,  and  who  were  soon  to  sail.*  It  having  been  carefully  ascer- 
tained that  these  fourteen  additional  persons  had  truthfully  presented 
their  case,  and  that  they  were  equally  in  need  and  worthy  of  aid  as 
objects  of  her  charity,  the  queen  graciously  gave  them  their  wish. 
One  strong  plea  in  favor  of  theso  Germans  at  this  time  was,  that 
they  were  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the  common  enemy — the  French. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which 
had  ended  sixty  years  before,  to  find  the  causes  for  their  present  ex- 
ceeding distress.'    The  Palatinato  had  been  swept  with  fire  and  sword 

able  vandalism  on  the  part  of  his  Royal  HiRhneas  Ince  at  all;  but  Governor  Hunter,  called  "Mister 

to  transform  these  ruins  into  a  modern  home.  Hunter"  by  Cornbury.  is  scornfully  referred  to 

i  Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  2:  241,  242.  by  the  latter  as  immediately  succeeding  him. 

a  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  Cooper's        *I)oc.  rel.  CoL  Hist.  X.  Y.,  5:  44,  53. 
'•  Water  Witch  "  there  is  no  allusion  to  Lord  Love-        *  Mrs.  Lamb's  "  History  of  New-York,"  1 :  484. 
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by  Louis  XIV.  in  1688;  and  again,  during  the  war  now  in  progress, 
these  parts  of  Germany  had  been  made  to  feel  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
flict until  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  had  driven  the  armies  of 
France  back  across  her  borders. 

These  fifty-five  German  emigrants  were  distributed  among  thirteen 
families,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  adults  and  twenty-six  children,  the 
latter  ranging  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  years  and  six  months.  Be- 
sides the  minister,  the  occupations  of  the  others  were  as  follows: 
eleven  farm- laborers,  some  of  whom  were  also  vine-dressers,  one  a 
"stocking-maker,"  and  one  a  blacksmith.  There  was  also  one  carpen- 
ter and  joiner  in  the  party,  and  one  is  registered  as  a  clerk.  As  Lord 
Lovelace  was  proceeding  to  America  at  tho  same  time,  he  relieved 
the  government  of  the  charge  of  two  of  the  men,  whom  he  engaged  as 
servants  for  himself  and  family.1  The  board  of  trade  also  recom- 
mended that  before  their  departure  from  England  they  be  invested 
with  the  rights  of  British  citizenship,  and  that  the  usual  allowance  of 
twenty  pounds  ($100)  for  books  and  clothes  to  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  goiug  out  to  the  colonies  be  granted  to  Mr.  Kocherthal. 
Lord  Lovelace  was  also  directed  to  see  to  it  that  the  minister  received 
a  portion  of  land  for  a  glebe,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  acres.-  These 
preliminaries  having  been  made,  the  Germans  were  embarked  upon 
the  Globe,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  which  was  to  convey 
the  governor  to  New-York;  and  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  the  lords 
of  trade  that,  in  addition  to  the  roughness  of  the  voyage,  the  emi- 
grants and  recruits  upon  this  vessel  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
which  the  others  could  not  relieve  because  the  tempestuous  weather 
prevented  access  to  her.3  In  the  summer  of  1709  another  large  num- 
ber of  Palatines  were  sent  over  by  the  English  government,  at  a  cost 
of  between  three  and  four  pounds  each ;  they  were  generously  sup- 
plied with  agricultural  implements  and  building-tools  at  an  expense 
of  forty  shillings  each,  and  for  their  subsistence  in  America  for  one 
year  after  settlement  on  "waste  lands"  along  the  Hudson,  provision 
was  made  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  each.  But  some  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  murmured,  aud  "objected  that  should  these  people  be  settled 
on  the  Continent  of  America,  they  will  fall  upon  Woollen  and  other 
Manufactories  to  tho  prejudice  of  the  Manufactures  of  this  Kingdom 
now  consumed  in  these  Parts."  The  lords  of  trade  at  once  quieted 
these  fears  by  reminding  the  objectors  that  the  province  of  New-York 
was  not  under  a  proprietary  but  a  crown  government,  and  hence 
"such  mischievous  practice  may  be  discouraged  and  checqued  much 
easier"  there  than  elsewhere.4  Thus,  in  extreme  poverty  and  feeble- 
ness, with  much  distress  and  suffering,  began  that  mighty  flow  of 

1  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hiat.  N.  Y.,  5:  52.  53.         2  Ibid.,  5:  54,  63.         S  Ibid.,  5 :  67. 
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German  emigration  which  has  attained  such  enormous  proportions 
in  our  own  century,  and  which,  while  supplying  our  entire  re- 
public with  millions  of  valuable  citizens  who  have  called  forth  untold 
treasures  from  our  natural  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  manu- 


LOVELACE  DOCUMENT. 


facturing  industries,  has  at  the  same  time  made  New-York  third  or 
fourth  in  rank  among  cities  populated  by  Germans. 

Not  five  months  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Lovelace  had  landed  in  the 
city,  the  assembly  of  the  province  was  still  in  session,  and  was  about 
to  pass  upon  its  first  act,  when  the  whole  community  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  the  governor's  illness,  which  had  never  left  him  during 
all  his  stay,  had  suddenly  taken  an  alarming  turn.  One  of  his  children, 
Wentworth,  the  second  son,  had  already  succumbed  to  the  same  com- 
plaint in  April;  another,  John,  the  oldest,  was  seriously  affected  by 
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it;  and  doubtless  grief  at  his  child's  death  aggravated  the  father's 
malady.  The* skill  of  the  physicians  of  that  date  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  successfully  with  pneumonia,  which  so  ruthlessly  and 
swiftly  carries  off  its  victims  even  to-day.  Ere  long,  therefore,  on 
May  6,  1709,  the  dreaded  announcement  came  that  Lord  Lovelace 
had  died,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
honorable  career.  A  genuine  sorrow  filled  every  citizen,  increased,  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  by  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  lady,  watch- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  hopeless  sick-bed  of  her  eldest  born,  who  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  the  grave  within  two  weeks.1  To  give  outward 
expression  to  this  general  and  proper  sentiment,  insignia  of  mourning 
were  everywhere  apparent,  and  the  council  directed  the  mayor  to 
44  prohibit  the  acting  of  any  play  or  plays,  and  the  fighting  of  any 
prize  or  prizes,  till  further  orders."  2  A  few  days  later  (May  12)  the 
obsequies  took  place,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  William  Vesey 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  text  iu  Psalm  xxxvii.  37,  44  Mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
At  the  close  he  spoke  these  appropriate  and  appreciative  sentences: 
*'I  was  once  almost  resolved  against  Funeral  Panegyricks,  as  being 
full  of  Difficulty,  full  of  Censure,  but  on  this  extraordinary  Occasion 
Duty  obliged  me  to  assist  with  fragrant  spices  in  embalming  the 
blessed  Memory,  to  strew  Flowers  on  the  Hearse,  and  to  shed  some 
Tears  at  the  Funeral  Obsequies  of  so  great,  so  good  a  Man.  The  su- 
pream  Governour  of  the  World  seemed  to  have  Mark't  out  this  deceased 
Peer  of  Great  Britain,  even  in  his  early  days,  to  have  made  an  Illus- 
trious Figure,  and  to  have  been  an  Instrument  of  much  good  to  Man- 
kind: for  Nature  had  endow'd  him  with  a  Magistick  and  amiable 


»  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  line  of  the 
Barons  of  Hurley  became  extinct.  The  third  son, 
Sevil.  succeeds  an  baron  in  1709.  but  died  in 
1736  without  issue.  At  the  time  that  the  older 
branch  failed  in  male  descendants,  and  Governor 
Ix>rd  Ijovelace  succeeded  to  the  title  as  fourth 
haron.  Martha,  a  daughter  of  the  third  baron,  be- 
came Baroness  Wentworth  in  her  mother's  right 
She  married  Sir  William  Noel,  from  whom  de- 
fended Anna  Isabella  Noel,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Mflbank.  Lord  Bvron's  wife.  Lady  Byron  after- 
ward succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baroness  Went- 
worth. Byron's  daughter  Ada.  celebrated  in 
-  ChUde  Harold."  was  married  in  1835  to  Viscount 
Oekham.  In  Kte  this  nobleman,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, was  created  Earl  of  Lovelace,  the  name  being 
revived  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  his  wife 
wm  the  representative  of  the  family,  whose  name 
had  become  extinct  through  failure  of  male  isxuo 
—a  family  whose  founder  appears  among  the  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  names  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  chiefs  borne  on  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll 
of  who  shared  the  lands  and  distinctions 

of  the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold.  What 
has  happened  to  the  Lovelaces  has  occurred  to 
many  even  more  illustrious  English  families. 
Vol.  II.— 8. 


Alnwick  Castle  has  been  charmingly  described  by 
an  American  poet,  who  was  there  in  the  summer 
of  1822,  aa 

•'  Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race"; 
but  the  last  of  the  line  died  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  for  a  century  the  proud  dukes 
of  Northumberland  have  lieeti  descendants  of  a 
female  branch,  bearing,  not  the  knightly  name 
of  Percy,  but  the  prosaic  one  of  Smith  son  ;  and  it 
is  to  a  member  of  that  family  that  our  nation 
is  Indebted  for  the  noble  endowment  known  as 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
See  Banks's  "Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronages," 
3  :  AW.  VM  ;  also  Burke's  ••  Peerage."  In  Motley's 
"  Correspondence"  (New- York,  1889).  2  :  301,  there 
is  this  reference,  under  date  July  26,  1*5*:  "I 
went  over  to  Lord  Lovelace's  ...  1  like  Lady 
Annnbellu  Kinir,  the  daughter  of  Ada  Byron,  very 
much.  She  has  much  talent,  very  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  a  good  deal  of  fun.  plays  and  paints 
admirably,  and  hns  evidently  ft  very  sweet  dispo- 
sition." Page 333:  "Lily  (now  Lady  William  Vernon 
narcourt]  goos  up  to  town  every  Tuesday,  gener- 
ally passing  the  day  with  her  friend.  Lady  Annu- 
bella  King,  at  her  grandmother's,  old  I>ady  Byron." 
2  "Council  Minutes,"  10  :  303  (May  6,  1709). 
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Countenance,  an  obliging  and  grateful  Disposition,  a  generous  Spirit 
and  yet  a  humble  Mind,  quick  Apprehensions  and  a  sound  Judgment. 
Our  Dread  Sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  after  he  had  done  considerable 
service  for  his  country  both  at  Home  and  abroad,  was  pleased  to  com- 
mit to  his  government  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
whose  Inhabitants,  however  divided  among  themselves,  universally 
conspired  to  love  and  reverence  his  Person  and  to  express  their  Satis- 
faction under  his  just  and  benigne  Conduct." ' 

Immediately  upon  Lord  Lovelace's  death  the  functions  of  head  of 
the  state  devolved  temporarily  upon  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  Richard  Ingoldesby  had  been  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor under  Lord  Cornbury  in  the  year  1702,  at  the  time 
that  the  province  of  New  Jersey  was  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  New- York.  It  was  intended  by  this  arrangement  that 
while  one  officer  was  present  in  one  province,  the  other  might  preside 
over  the  affairs  of  the  other.  An  experience  of  four  years  led  the 
lords  of  trade  to  recommend  to  the  queen  that  she  revoke  Ingoldes- 
by^ commission,  with  which  she  complied  at  once.  The  order  in 
some  way  failed  to  be  properly  prepared,  or  it  failed  to  reach  him, 
and  thus  he  retained  the  position,  so  to  speak,  by  default,  continuing 
oven  under  Cornbury's  successor.  Therefore,  being  the  lieutenant- 
governor  de  facto,  if  not  dejure,  or  by  intention  of  the  queeu,  on  Lord 
Lovelace's  death  he  was  summoned  in  haste  from  New  Jersey,  and 
took  charge  of  the  government  on  May  9.  It  was  not  a  new  experi- 
ence for  him.  At  the  equally  unexpected  and  sudden  demise  of  Gover- 
nor Sloughter  in  1691,  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  chief 
magistrate,  on  the  ground  of  being  the  next  in  military  command.  He 
had  remained  in  the  colony  under  Fletcher  and  Bellomont,  but  served 
only  in  a  military  capacity  until  1702.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of 
Governor  Lovelace's  death,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  In- 
goldesby, reach  the  lords  of  trade,  than  they  forthwith  renewed  their 
application  for  his  removal.  On  September  17  of  this  same  year  Queen 
Anne  signed  the  second  revocation,  and  care  was  taken  that  it  was 
properly  transmitted.  On  receiving  the  document  which  constituted 
his  official  decapitation,  Ingoldesby  resigned  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Gerardus  Beeckman,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Peter  Schuyler,  was  senior  member  and  president  of  the  council.2 

1  "New- York  Historical  Society  Collections  for  tober  Lut  directed  to  y  President  of  the  Coun- 
10*0,"  pp.  321.  336,  337.  cill  in  y  Province  of  New  York.  Signifying  that 

2  Doc.  rel.  Col.  UinU  N.  Y.,  5 :  89,  90,  91.  An  ex-  her  Majestic  has  been  informed  that  Several!  un- 
tract  from  the  "  Council  Minutes"  (10: 473)  in  both  due  grants  of  Land  in  the  Province  have  been 
interesting  and  instructive  on  thin  point  of  the  passed  since  the  Death  of  my  Lord  Lovelace  for 
summary  dismissal  of  Ingoldesby:  "April  10.  the  Preventing  the  like  abuae  for  the  future  her 
1710  (Gerardus  Beekman,  President)  Coll.  Beek-  Hajestio  does  thereby  Signify  that  She  has  thought 
roan  Communicated  to  the  Councill  a  Lett'  which  fltt  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Councill  to  ord' 
he  roe'd  yesterday  und'  her  Majesties  Signett  &  that  noe  Grants  of  Land  be  made  in  this  Province 
Signe  Manuall  given  att  Windsor  the  29th  of  Oc-  till  the  Arrivall  of  Robert  Hunter  Esq.  Governour 
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This  occurred  in  April,  1710 ;  and  three  months  later  Robert  Hunter, 
the  next  governor,  arrived. 

Ingoldesby  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  exercis- 
ing his  authority  in  an  exceedingly  unworthy  manner,  by  behavior  not 
only  ungentlemanly,  but  inexcusably  unfeeling.  This  was  the  harsh 
treatment  of  Lady  Lovelace,  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother.  It  was  of 
such  a  nature,  indeed,  that  she  found  it  expedient  to  betake  herself  to 
the  ship  which  was  to  carry  her  back  in  her  forlorn  condition  to  Europe 
as  if  she  were  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Her  own  words  best  describe 
the  disgraceful  episode.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  lords  of  trade  she  writes: 
"Soon  after  the  dismal  death  of 
my  Dear  Husband,  and  Eldest 
Son,  in  the  midst  of  my  afflictions 
(which  were  and  are  the  most  sor- 
rowfull  that  ever  befell  a  poor 
Woman)  Col.  Ingoldesby  came  to 
me,  and  Demanded  the  Papers  I 
had  in  my  hands ;  I  told  him  they 
were  sent  for  by  Lord  Sunderland, 
Seer*  of  State,  and  show'd  him  his 
Lord1*  letf,  he  told  me  he  did  not 
value  Lord  Sunderland's  letf, 'twas 
nothing  to  him,  and  in  very  ruff 
and  threatning  terms  told  me  that 
I  shou'd  not  stir  from  New- York  ^       „  . 

till  I  had  given  him  the  said  pa-  Q/flffl  WH/z 

pers;  Both  my  self  and  friends  told 

him  I  shou'd  complain  of  his  severe  usage  when  I  came  to  Eng- 
land, he  answer'd  he  valued  it  not,  and  that  England  was  at  a 
great  Distance,  and  he  well  knew  when  another  Govr  came  over  he 
shou'd  be  removed:  but  notwithstanding  his  Hectoring  me,  I  did  at 
midnight  get  the  trunk  of  Papers  and  myself  on  Ship  board,  and  so 
prevented  my  confinement.  .  .  .  Also  Captain  Symons  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Companies  in  a  very  bullying  mannor  wou'd  not  let  me  Re- 
move several  things  that  we  put  into  the  Fort  and  paid  for."1  Fortu- 

appointed  for  the  same  and  her  Majestic  hnveing 
thereby  likewise  thought  tit  t  to  revoke  antiull  and 
determine  the  Commission  formerly  granted  to 
Rich'  Ingoldaby  Eaq.  constituting  &  appointing 
him  L*  Gov'  of  y*  said  Province  the  administra- 
tion whereof  will  devolve  npon  the  President  of 
the  Councill  does  therefore  declare  unto  him  her 
I** I r*a.m concern injj  thu  I'roroissw^H  j>roHil)ittiti^r 
the  Passing  any  Grants  of  Lands  in  the  said  Pro- 
vince. And  Coll.  Schuyler  being  att  Present  ab- 
sent from  this  Province  Coll*  Beekman  who  is  the 
next  Councillor  named  to  him  in  her  Ma"-  Instruc- 


tions does  think  fltt  to  order  by  the  advice  of 
Board  that  y  s4  Letter  be  Immediately  Published 
att  the  Citty  Hall  in  the  usual  manner." 

t  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5:  8i>.  !K>.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  September  3,  1709.  By  the  same  ship 
camo  Ingoldesby's  letters  announcing  the  death 
of  Lord  Lovelace  and  his  own  assumption  of  the 
government.  On  September  5,  the  order  revok- 
ing his  commission  as  lieutenant-governor  was 
by  the  royal  council,  the  queen  being 
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nately  the  rule  of  this  man  was  brief,  but  it  was  not  brief  enough  to 
prevent  his  disgracing  himself  by  conduct  such  as  this,  as  well  as  by 
that  reckless  granting  of  valuable  lands  to  himself  and  friends  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  former  administrations.  But  one  enterprise,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  been  set  on  foot 
before  his  incumbency,  ripened  iuto  action  just  as  he  entered  upon  his 
functions,  and  lends  some  luster  to  his  otherwise  undignified  rule. 

A  few  months  before  the  death  of  Lord  Lovelace,  on  March  1, 1709, 
the  queen  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  officially  informing  him  that  "at 
great  expense"  the  authorities  in  England  were  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Vetch.  In  this  paper  the  governor  was  directed  to  allow  himself  to  be 
guided  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  enterprise  according  to  the  in- 
structions and  plans  of  which  the  colonel  was  the  bearer.  For  fear 
that  the  latter  might  not  roach  New-York  in  safety,  or  might  not  reach 
it  soon  enough,  a  lotter  reiterating  these  instructions  substantially 
was  sent  by  post  on  another  vessel.  In  this  document,  bearing  date 
April  28,  Lord  Sunderland  carefully  detailed  the  plan  of  campaign 
which  had  been  decided  on  by  the  ministry  in  England ;  and  also  the 
mode  of  preparing  for  it  in  America  is  indicated.  Lord  Lovelace  died 
before  either  Colonel  Vetch  or  the  secretary's  letter  reached  him,  but 
the  expedition  had  been  so  thoroughly  determined  on,  and  such  ear- 
nest provision  was  made  for  it,  that  this  important  business  was  not 
in  the  least  interrupted  by  that  sad  circumstance. 

It  may  readily  be  appreciated  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  must 
have  been  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  would  heartily  join  in  the 
efforts  of  the  home  government.  "  Queen  Anne's  War,"  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  Spauish  Succession  in  Europe,  had  precipitated  hos- 
tilities on  the  southern  borders  in  its  very  beginning,  in  1702.  The 
English  there  had  takeu  the  initiative  against  the  Spanish  settlements. 
Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina  attacked  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida.  The  town  itself  was  easily  taken,  but  the  castle 
held  out  until  reinforcements  compelled  Moore  to  raise  the  siege  and 
even  to  abandon  his  stores  in  the  retreat.  A  second  expedition  was 
organized,  and  assailed  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
dwelling  about  Appalachee  Bay.  As  a  result  of  this  exploit,  several 
tribes  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Carolina.  In  the  year  1706  a 
French  fleet  sailed  from  Havana,  intending  to  reduce  Charleston;  but 
the  people  beat  off  the  enemy,  who  had  effected  a  landing,  with  a  loss 
of  three  hundred  men,  killed  or  prisoners.  At  the  north  there  hung  the 
ever-threatening  cloud  of  French  and  Indian  invasion,  with  its  accom- 
panying atrocities.  The  Deerfield  massacre  had  thrilled  New  England 
with  horror  in  1704.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  assault  upon  Haverhill, 
on  the  Merrimac,  on  August  29,  1708,  and  fresh  horrors  might  be  ex- 
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pected  at  any  moment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  gallant  and  noble 
a  people  as  the  French  must  ever  stand  charged  at  the  bar  of  history 
with  having  deliberately  incited,  or  encouraged,  or  at  least  counte- 
nanced such  barbarities.  In  a  burst  of  righteous  anger  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler — Quider,  the  friend  of  the  Indians — sent  a  message  of  re- 
buke and  remonstrance  to  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada: 
"My  heart  swells  with  indignation  when  I  think  that  a  war  between 
Christian  princes,  bound  to  the  exactest  laws  of  honor  and  generosity, 
is  degenerating  into  a  savage  and  boundless  butchery." 1  What  wonder 
that  the  people  rose  almost  cm  masse  to  resist  this  unnatural  and  wicked 
combination  of  civilization  and  savagery,  and  to  uproot  the  power  of 
the  French  in  Canada.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  during  one  year  in  the 
course  of  the  war  actually  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  population  able  to  carry 
arms  were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and 
that  there  was  universally  "fostered 
a  willingness  to  exterminate  the  na- 
tives." 

Colonel  Vetch  came  over  with  in- 
structions, similar  to  those  which  have 
been  noticed  as  addressed  to  Lord 
Lovelace,  for  the  governors  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. While  large  supplies  were 
cordially  voted  and  the  requisite 
number  of  levies  made  in  the  more 
northern  colonies,  considerable  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  legislatures, 
by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  the 

Quaker  element  there.  The  New- York  assembly  pledged  itself  to 
raise  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,3  and  early  in  the  summer 
of  1709  its  quota  of  soldiers  was  already  on  the  way.  The  plan  of 
campaign  as  laid  before  Lord  Lovelace  was  to  be  as  follows:  "It  is 
resolved  to  attack  at  the  same  time  both  Quebeek  and  Montreal,  the 
first  by  sea  and  the  second  over  the  lake  from  Albany,  with  a  body  of 
1500  men  who  are  to  be  raised  aud  armed,  as  you  will  see  in  the  en- 
closed instructions.  Her  Majesty  is  now  fitting  out  her  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  said  expedition  with  a  squadron  of  ships  and  five 
Regiments  of  the  regular  troops,  who  are  to  be  at  Boston  by  the  mid- 


THE  SCHUYLER  VASE.- 


i  Bancroft,  "  United  State*"  (rd.  18H3),  2  :  198.  visit  to  England  by  requent  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 

I  The  following  in  the  inscription  on  the  vase:  ernnient.  accompanied  by  five  sachems  of  the 

••Presented  by  Anne  Queen  of  England  to  Col.  Mohawk*." 

Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  in  the  Province  of  3  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hint.  N.  Y.,  5:  81. 
New- York,  April  19,  1710.    To  commemorate  hi.i 
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die  of  May,  and  there  to  be  joined  with  1200  of  the  best  men  of  New- 
England  and  Road  Island.  They  are  then  to  sail  with  all  expedition 
to  attack  Quebeck,  being  provided  with  Engineers,  bomb  vessells,  and 
all  sorts  of  artillery  for  such  an  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  1500 
men  from  Albany,  under  the  command  of  one  whom  you  shall  appoint, 
are  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Montreal,  which  place  they  are 
to  attack,  and  if  possible  to  reduce  to  Her  Maj,y*  obedience."'  The 
chief  command  over  the  land  forces  of  the  united  colonies  was  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson,  who  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
New- York  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and  had  since  been  governor 
of  Virginia.  Colonel  Vetch,  to  whose  experience  and  zeal  the  expedi- 
tion owed  its  inception  and  most  of  its  present  active  preparation, 
was  placed  next  to  him  in  authority.  He  was  of  Scotch  birth,  and 
had  first  come  to  America  in  connection  with  that  strange  scheme  of 
colonization  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  projected  by  William  Paterson, 
the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  When  the  Darien  bubble  burst, 
Vetch,  a  young  man  of  not  quite  thirty  years,  settled  at  Albany,  at- 
taining success  as  a  trader,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Liv- 
ingston in  1700.  In  1705  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Vetch  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  a  commissioner  to  Quebec,  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  also,  if  possible,  a  treaty  of  peace 
or  truce.  Vetch  remained  in  Canada  several  months,  and  he  kept  his 
eyes  wide  open  as  to  the  chances  of  a  capture  of  its  chief  cities.  He 
"devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  topography  and  resources  of  the 
country.  There  were  even  those  who  said  that,  by  intelligent  and 
none  too  open  observation,  he  learned  more  of  Canadian  weakness  than 
was  right  for  an  Englishman  in  time  of  war  to  know."-  He  was  thus 
well  fitted  to  recommend  the  Canadian  expedition  to  Queen  Anne  and 
her  ministry,  and  to  suggest  besides  the  details  of  the  campaign. 
Having  promoted  the  enterprise  also  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
vigorously  as  he?  had  done,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  be  the  second 
in  command.  It  was  well  understood  that  in  case  of  a  successful 
issue,  he  was  to  receive  the  appoiutment  of  governor  of  Canada. 

The  rendezvous  for  the  land  forces,  as  directed  by  the  instructions, 
was  Albany.  Here  the  men  from  the  different  provinces  collected 
during  the  month  of  June,  and  meanwhilo  the  commander  and  his 
staff  were  utilizing  the  time  by  gathering  all  available  information 
from  Indians.  Indian  scouts  had  previously  been  sent  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  some  even  reaching  the  villages  of  the  natives  along 
the  St.  Lawrence.  These  now  began  to  come  in,  and  much  valuable 
intelligence  was  gained  from  them.3  On  June  28  all  was  ready  for 
the  march  upon  Montreal.    Colonel  Nicholson,  accompanied  by  the 

l  Doc.  rel.  Col.  nixt.  N.  Y.,  5:  73.       :  Article  in  "  International  Review,"  November,  1881,  on 
"  An  Acadian  Governor,"  p.  44.7.       '  Doc.  rd.  OoL  Hint.  N.  Y.,  5:  85. 
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Indian  contingent  from  the  ever-loyal  Five  Nations,  under  their 
trusted  friend  Colonel  Schuyler,  led  his  little  array  as  far  as  Stillwater, 
destined  to  be  a  field  of  glory  in  a  cause  more  important  than  even 
the  present,  llere  was  hastily  constructed  a  redoubt,  which,  in  honor 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  Nicholson  named  Fort 
Ingoldesby.1  Then  crossing  the  Hudson  at  a  favorablo  point,  many 
of  which  the  quiet  flow  of  its  shallow  waters  here  afforded,  the  colonial 
forces  traversed  the  tangled  wilderness  and  primeval  forest,  and  halted 
and  encamped  on  Wood  Creek,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  news  was  awaited  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
the  cooperating  fleet  Colonel  Vetch  had  gone  to  Boston  at  the  same 
time  that  Nicholson  led  forth  his  forces  from  Albany  upon  the  north- 
ern march.  The  fleet  from  England,  as  promised  in  tho  instructions, 
was  to  have  arrived  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  essential  that  the  two 
attacking  forces  should  have  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  situation  and 
progress,  and  Vetch  went  to  arrange  some  means  of  communication 
between  them.  But  when  he  reached  Boston,  early  in  July,  the  fleet 
had  not  yet  arrived.  After  many  weary  weeks  of  waiting,  instead  of 
a  fleet,  a  solitary  vessel  entered  the  harbor — a  despatch-boat  bringing 
the  disheartening  news  that  no  English  fleet  was  coming  at  all.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Spanish  peninsula  having  gone  against  the 
Portuguese,  the  allies  of  England,  the  destination  of  the  promised 
squadron  with  its  five  regiments  of  regulars  had  been  changed  from 
Boston  to  Lisl>on.2  In  September,  1709,  this  news  reached  the  colonial 
camp  on  Wood  Creek,  in  the  wilderness  of  northern  New- York.  Of 
necessity  the  expedition  against  Canada  was  at  an  end.  The  aimless 
waiting  had  already  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  little  army,  and  some 
intentional  or  unintentional  defilement  of  the  waters  of  tho  creek  near 
its  source  had  caused  a  frightful  rate  of  mortality.  By  October  5  the 
forces  had  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  handful,  and  these  now  abandoned 
the  camp  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

With  nothing  accomplished,  and  after  expenses  incurred  that  far 
exceeded  their  means,  the  people  of  the  northern  colonies  were  con- 
fronted with  the  burden  of  an  oppressive  debt,  in  addition  to  the  still 
threatening  perils  of  French  and  Indian  atrocities.  In  spite  of  this 
almost  ridiculous  failure,  however.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  determined 
to  force  the  Canadian,  or  the  French  and  Indian,  question  upon  the 
attention  of  the  English  court.  "I  hold  it  my  duty  toward  God  and 
my  neighbor,"  he  had  said,  44  to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  barbarous 
and  heathen  cruelties."  At  the  end  of  this  same  year  (1709)  he  took 
with  him  to  England,  at  his  own  expense,  five  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Nations.    "In  London,  amid  the  gaze  of  crowds,  dressed  in  English 

l  *•  Letters  of  Hewian  Officers  during  the  Revolution,"  translated  by  William  L.  Stone,  p.  note. 

2  "An  Acadian  Governor,"  an  cited,  p.  495,  note. 
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small-clothes  of  black,  with  scarlet  ingrain  cloth  mantles  edged  with 
gold  for  their  blankets,  they  were  conducted  in  coaches  to  an  audience 
with  Queen  Anne,  to  whom  they  gave  belts  of  wampum,  and  avowed 
their  readiness  to  take  up  the  hatchet  for  the  reduction  of  Canada."' 
To  this  effective  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  indefatigable  Schuyler 
we  may  doubtless  trace  the  better-sustained  attempts  against  Canada 
of  subsequent  years,  finally  resulting  in  its  complete  reduction  under 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain.2 

1  Bancroft,  "  History  United  States"  (ed.  1883),  Nicholson  went  over  in  the  name  ship  with  Schuy- 

1  : 1!©.  ler  and  his  Indians,  and  also  naturally  had  much 

st  In  recognition  of  his  noble  services  In  this  to  do  with  presenting  them  to  the  queen,  some 

connection,  and  to  commemorate  this  remarka-  English  historian*  of  that  date,  with  characteristic 

ble  visit.  Queen  Anne  presented  Colonel  Schuyler  carelessness  in  such  matters,  suppress  all  mention 

with  a  handsome  vase,  which  is  still  a  cherished  of  the  Dutch-American  and  colonial  officer,  nv 

hcirloom  in  the  family,  and  of  which  an  illustra-  cribinjr  the  merit  of  the  undertaking  to  Francis 

tinn  is  to  be  found  on  page  117.    Since  Colonel  Nicholson  alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ROBERT  HUNTER  AND  THE   SETTLEMENT   OF  THE  PALATINES 

1710-1719 


N  the  14th  of  June,  1710,  attended  by  a  fleet  and  army, 
General  Robert  Hunter  arrived  at  New-York,  and  was 
iuaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  He  was  among 
the  most  able,  and  eertainly  the  most  scholarly,  of  all 
the  colonial  governors  of  New- York,  and  of  ancient  and  honorable 
ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  the  Hunters  of  Hunterston,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  The  families  of  that  name  in  Scotland  are  of  Norman  ex- 
traction. The  office  held  by  the  original  bearers  of  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  u  forester."  One  Aylmer  de  la  Hunter  is 
said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  "  of  the  Hunters  of  Araeil,  designed 
of  Hunterston  and  of  that  ilk."  An  authority  on  Scottish  heraldry 
remarks,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  name,  that  "  Gulielmus 
Venator  (which  I  take  for  Hunter)  is  a  witness 
in  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow  by  David  L  when  he  was  prince  of 
Cumberland.  In  a  charter  of  King  Alexander 
II.,  of  the  lands  of  Manners  to  William  Badde- 
ley,  .  .  .  the  lands  of  Norman  Hunter  aro  ex- 
empted."1 There  soon  begin  to  appear  two 
distinct  branches,  the  Hunters  of  Polmood  in 
Peeblesshire,  and  the  Hunters  of  Hunterston 
in  Ayrshire.  The  former  line  is  now  extinct. 
Of  the  Hunterston  liue  it  is  asserted  that  "they 
appear  to  have  had  at  least  a  part  of  the  estate  they  possess  in  Cun- 
ningham while  the  Morvilles  were  lords  of  that  country,  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Alexander  II."  —  that  is,  between  the  years  1214  and 
1249.  The  tenth  in  succession  in  the  ownership  of  Hunterston  was 
Mungo  or  Quintegern  Hunter,  who  was  the  ninth  in  direct  descent 
from  Norman  le  Hunter.  His  grandson,  Patrick  Hunter,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  war  for  Ayrshire,  in  the  troublous  times  un- 
der Charles  L  in  1647.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  Hunter,  had  four  sons, 
the  youngest  of  whom  became  the  father  of  Robert  Hunter,  the  gover- 

l  NUbet'a  "  Syatem  of  Heraldry."  1 :  332. 
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nor  of  New- York.  The  Orby-Hunters,  of  Croyland  Abbey,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  are  the  descendants  of  the  governor  through  his  wife.1 
Kobert  Hunter, being  a  son  of  a  fourth  son  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  not  likely  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  estates  of  Hunterston. 
He  began  life,  therefore,  in  a  humble  way,  being  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary.  Tiring  of  trade,  however,  ho  entered  the  army,  where  he 
served  under  William  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Belgium, 

and  rose  to  be  major-general. 
He  married  the  accomplished 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Orby, 
Bart,  of  Burton,  Pedwardine, 
Lincolnshire,  and  widow  of  Lord 
John  Hay,  second  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale. 

Hunter  was  not  only  a  soldier 
and  a  courtier,  but  a  scholar  and 
wit  as  well.  His  literary  attain- 
ments had  won  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
and  other  wits  and  litterateurs 
of  his  day."  He  was  a  good  Latin 
and  French  scholar,  and  wrote 
both  languages  fluently;  most  of 
his  letters  while  in  New-York, 
and  some  of  his  drafts  of  council 
minutes,  now  among  the  State  papers  at  Albany,  having  been  written 
in  French.  In  1707,  his  friend  Addison  being  under  secretary  of  state, 
Hunter  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  but  on  the  voyage  thither 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  France,  where 
he  remained  a  captive  until  1700,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  While  in  prison  he  corresponded  with  Dean  Swift, 
and  from  passages  in  the  lattor's  letters  it  appears  that  he  had  asked 
Hunter's  influence  in  securing  him  a  bishopric  in  Virginia.  On  his 
reaching  England,  Queen  Anne  offered  Hunter  the  governorship  of 
Jamaica,  but  Lord  Lovelace  of  New-York  dying  at  this  juncture, 
that  government  became  vacant,  and  he  chose  it  instead. 

Governor  Hunter  soon  found  that  his  post  was  no  sinecure.  In  his 
second  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  (July  24, 1710)  he  wrote  that  he  had 
a  difficult  task  in  those  parts,  that  of  reconciling  men  to  one  another 

1  "The  Scottish  Nation,"  by  William  Anderson  the  reputed  author  of  a  farce  called  "  Androboroa." 
(Edinburgh,  1H70),  2 :  510,  51 1.  Hunter  wan  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  series  of  royal 

2  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  letter  on  governors  of  New- York.  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
"  Enthusiasm,"  which  was  attributed  by  manv  to  can  Biography,"  vol.  3,  New-York,  18U2. 

Swift,  and  by  others  to  Shaftesbury,  and  was  also  Editor. 
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and  to  their  true  interests.  "  All  that  I  can  say  as  yet,"  he  added,  "  is 
that  they  are  in  no  worse  disposition  than  that  I  found  them  in." 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  at  odds  gave  him  no  end  of  trouble  during 
the  early  period  of  his  rule;  he  also  found  his  general  assemblies 
refractory,  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  mother-country,  and  indis- 
posed to  vote  the  revenues  required  for  paying  the  governor's  salary 
and  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  "  I  thought,  in 
coming  to  this  country,"  he  wrote  Dean  Swift,'  March  11,  171f,  and 
quoting  Saucho  Panza,  " 4 1  should  havo  hot  meals,  and  cool  drinks, 
and  recreate  my  body  in  Holland  sheets  upon  beds  of  down ;  whereas 
I  am  doing  penance  as  if  I  was  a  hermit,  and  as  I  cannot  do  that  with 
a  will,  believe  in  the  long  run  the  devil  will  fly  away  with  me.'  This 
worthy  was  indeed  but  a  typo  of  me,  of  which  I  could  fully  convince 
you  by  an  exact  parallel  between  our  administrations  and  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  reserve  to  another  opportunity.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  I  am  used  like  a  dog,  after  having  done  all  that  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  deserve  better  treatment,  so  that  I  am  now  quite 
jaded."  And  March  14  following,  he  writes :  "  Here  is  the  finest  air 
to  live  upon  in  the  universe ;  and  if  our  trees  and  birds  could  speak, 
and  our  Assemblymen  be  silent,  the  finest  conversation  too.  Vert 
omnia  fellas,  but  not  for  me.  According  to  the  custom  of  our  country 
the  Sachems  are  of  the  i>oorest  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  and  to  be 
serious  at  last,  I  have  spent  three  years  of  life  in  such  torment  and 
vexation  that  nothing  in  life  can  ever  make  amends  for  it." 

This  was  strong  language,  but  the  reader  who  will  follow  the  story 
of  the  governor's  administration  must  admit  that  it  was  no  stronger 
than  the  vexations  and  difficulties  of  his  position  justified.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  communicate  his  instructions  to  his  council  and 
have  his  commission  read  to  the  people.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
"War  of  the  Spanish  Succession"  in  Europe,  and  both  papers  assumed 
a  warlike  tone.  His  commission  conferred  some  extraordinary  powers. 
He  could  levy  the  militia  of  his  territories  (New-York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut)  and  march  them  from  one  place  to  another,  or  embark 
them  by  sea,  "for  the  resisting  and  withstanding  of  all  enemies, 
Pirates  and  rebels  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  transport  such  forces  to 
any  of  our  Plantations  in  America  if  necessity  shall  require  for  tho 
defense  of  the  same."  On  the  capture  of  such  enemies  he  could  put  to 
death  or  preserve  alive  at  his  discretion.  He  had  also  power  to  build 
as  many  "  Forts  and  Platforms,  Castles,  Cities,  Burroughs,  Towns  and 
Fortifications  as  he  and  his  Council  should  judge  necessary."  He  could 
also  commission  captains  and  officers  of  ships,  and  empower  them  to 
execute  the  "  law  martial "  on  tho  high  seas  in  time  of  war.  He  could 
grant  the  public  land  (with  the  consent  of  his  council),  and  appoint 

l  '•  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,"  16 : 47. 
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fairs,  marts,  and  markets.  The  concluding  clauses  constituted  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and  other  forces  of  Connecticut. 
In  his  "instructions"  were  named  the  members  of  his  council,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Peter  Schuyler,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  Robert  Walters,  Dr. 
Gerardus  Beekmau,  Kip  Van  Dam,  Caleb  Heathcote,  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer,  Roger  Mompersou,  John  Barbarie,  Adolphus  Philipse, 
Abraham  de  Peyster  and  David  Provost."  These  instructions  were  in 
general  of  the  usual  tenor,  but  comprised  some  of  novel  and  curious 
interest.  For  instance,  all  "  merchants,  planters  and  others  "  wore  to 
be  very  cautious,  in  their  letters  to  foreign  correspondents,  not  to  give 
any  information  of  the  public  condition  of  the  province ;  ho  was  also 
to  instruct  all  masters  of  ships  to  put  such  letters  "  in  a  bagg  with  a 
sufficient  weight  to  sink  the  sauie  immediately  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  enemy."    Another  order  bringing  vividly  to  mind 

these  warlike  times  was  one  forbidding  mer- 
chant ships  and  privateers  to  fly  the  colors 
of  men-of-war.  Colonial  vessels,  it  seems, 
trading  to  the  various  plantations,  and  com- 
mitting "divers  irregularities"  there,  while 
flying  the  Union  Jack,  had  very  much  dis- 
honored the  flag,  "for  the  prevention  where- 
of "  he  was  to  oblige  all  commanders  to  whom 
he  granted  commissions  "  to  wear  no  other 
Jack  than  according  to  the  Sample  here  de- 
scribed— that  is  to  say,  such  as  is  worn  by 
our  ships  of  war  with  the  distinction  of  a 
White  Escutcheon  in  the  middle  thereof,  and  that  the  said  mark  of 
distinction  may  extend  itself  one-half  of  the  depth  of  the  Jack,  and 
one-third  of  the  flv  thereof." 

In  King  William's  reign  a  levy  had  been  made  on  the  various  pro- 
vinces for  means  to  erect  fortifications  on  New -York's  exposed  north- 
ern frontier.  The  apportionment  is  interesting  as  showing  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  colonies  at  that  time.  Virginia  stood  first,  her  assessment 
being  nine  hundred  pounds ;  Maryland  was  next,  being  rated  at  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  Connecticut  was  third  in  rank, her  assess- 
ment being  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  Pennsylvania  fourth,  with 
a  war  tax  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  plantations  last, with  a  tax  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Massachusetts  was  not  taxed.  Hunter  was  further  authorized,  in  case 
of  an  invasion  of  his  frontiers,  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  various 
colonies,  the  several  quotas  l>oing :  Massachusetts,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ;  New  Hampshire, forty ;  Rhode  Island,  forty-eight ;  Connec- 
ticut,one  hundred  and  twenty;  East  and  West  New  Jersey,  each  sixty; 
Pennsylvania,  eighty ;  Maryland,  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  Virginia, 
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two  hundred  and  forty.  Another  clause  instructed  him  to  inquire  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  making  pitch  and  tar  from  the  vast  number  of 
pine-trees  said  to  abound  in  his  province,  and  to  procure  from  the 
forests  masts,  beams,  pines,  plank,  etc.,  "for  our  Navy  Royal."  The 
instrument  also  referred  to  the  divided 
and  contentious  state  of  the  colony,  and 
advised  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  no 
faction,  but  rather  to  introduce  peace  and 
harmony.  His  salary  was  raised  from  six 
hundred  pounds,  the  former  stipend,  to 
twelve  hundred,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
mot  from  colonial  revenues,  may  have 
created  a  prejudice  against  him.  The 
popular  assembly  soon  met,  and  in  his 
opening  speech  the  governor  admonished 
the  members  M  to  do  awav  with  unchris- 
tian  division.  Let  every  man  begin  at 
home,"  he  continued,  "  and  weed  the  ran- 
cor out  of  his  own  mind :  leave  disputes 
of  property  to  the  laws,  and  injuries  to 
the  Avenger  of  them,  and  like  good  sub- 
jects and  good  Christians  join  hearts  and 
hands  for  the  common  good."  Two  or  three  assemblies  met  and  were 
prorogued,  however,  before  this  good  advice  could  be  said  to  have 
been  heeded. 

Governor  Hunter  had  brought  with  him  three  thousand  Palatines, 
fugitives  from  religious  persecution,  and  the  poor  people  demanded  his 
earliest  as  well  as  his  latest  care.  Their  immigration  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  romantic  episodes  in  New- York's  colonial  history. 
It  occupies  more  space  in  the  documentary  history  of  the  colony  than 
any  other  subject,  and  gave  two  royal  governors  more  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  than  any  other  element  in  their  government.  As  their 
story  has  never  heretofore  been  fully  told,  we  may  be  permitted  to  de- 
vote some  space  to  it.  Their  original  home  was  in  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  composed  of  two  small 
states  which  had  been  united  previous  to  1620  under  the  rule  of  an 
hereditary  prince  styled  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the 
seven  electors  of  the  empire.  Before  the  Reformation  the  people, 
occupied  with  their  gardens,  vineyards,  and  flocks,  had  been  happy 
and  contented ;  but  the  Palatine  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  in 
the  fierce  religious  wars  that  followed  his  little  strip  of  land  was  often 
the  battle-ground  of  armies.  Yet,  though  ravaged  many  times,  the 
people  quickly  recovered,  and  still  clung  to  their  land  and  faith.  At 
length  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  in  his  blind  rage  against  his  Huguenot 
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subjects,  sent  his  armies  into  the  Palatinate  and,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
harbored  heretics,  ravaged  it  utterly.  Perhaps  no  laud  was  ever  more 
thoroughly  desolated.  Cities  and  towns,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  grain- 
fields,  were  burned.  In  that  time  of  terror,  it  is  said,  from  the  elector's 
castle  at  Heidelberg  two  cities  and  twenty-five  towns  were  counted  in 
flames  at  the  same  moment.  The  people,  after  enduring  the  lust  and 
cruelty  of  the  invaders,  were  thrust  forth,  and  became  exiles  and  wan- 
derers through  Europe.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  of  the  more  resolute  began  making  their  way  to  England.  Good 
Queen  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  They  had  heard 
that  she  was  kindly  disposed  toward  those  persecuted  for  conscience* 
sake ;  besides,  she  was  connected  with  their  prince  by  ties  of  blood, 
being  indeed  a  cousin  in  the  first  degree. 

In  the  spring  of  1708  a  little  band  of  them  landed  at  Whitehall  and 
marched  quietly  through  the  London  streets,  in  their  shovel-hats, 
quaint  garments,  and  wooden  shoes,  objects  of  much  curiosity  to  the 
citizens.  At  their  head  strode  a  tall,  grave  man  of  mature  years,  the 
Joshua  of  this  later  exodus,  their  pastor,  Joshua  Kocherthal,  "  Evan- 
gelical minister,"  as  he  is  termed  in  the  documents  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  clergyman  had  an  object  in  view:  ho  preferred  a  peti- 
tion to  Queen  Anne  praying  that  as  a  company  of  forty-one  souls — 
men,  women,  and  children — were  soon  to  be  sent  to  her  Majesty's  col- 
onies in  America,  the  favor  might  be  extended  also  to  those  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  represented.  The  queen  received  the  petition 
graciously,  and  in  pity  for  the  exiles  was  disposed  to  grant  it.  Her 
ministers  favored  the  project  from  reasons  of  state.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  plan,  they  argued,  to  plant  these  Palatines,  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  French,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New- York,  and 
thus  interpose  them  as  a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians. The  queen  sent  for  Pastor  Kocherthal,  and  questioned  him 
minutely  concerning  his  history  and  that  of  his  people.  In  reply  the 
latter  exhibited  certificates  of  good  character  signed  by  the  bailiffs 
of  his  native  town,  and  which  also  stated  that  the  bearers  had  been 
despoiled  of  everything  by  the  invaders,  whereupon  the  queen  was 
graciously  pleased  not  only  to  grant  their  request,  but  also  free  trans- 
portation to  their  new  homes,  lands  free  of  tax  or  quit-rent,  seed, 
agricultural  tools  and  furniture,  and  to  support  them  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  first  harvest  could  be  gathered.  They  reached  New-York 
in  December,  1708,  and  after  some  mouths  were  settled  on  a  graut  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  just  above  the  Highlands,  now  the  site  of  the  beautiful  city 
of  Newburg.  Here  the  storm-tossed  wanderers  cleared  lands,  built 
houses,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  erected  a  church,  which  Queen  Anne 
endowed  with  a  bell,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  thriving  town. 
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Pastor  Kocherthal  remained  only  long  enough  to  see  his  little 
colony  firmly  established,  and  then  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
held  an  audience  with  the  queen,  and,  gaining  her  countenance,  went 
to  Germany,  aud  gathering  his  bruised  and  smitten  coreligionists  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand,  brought  them  to  England  by  the  way 
of  Rotterdam.  It  was  a  much  larger  number  than  had  been  expected, 
and  the  question  of  their  disposal  proved  an  embarrassing  one  to  the 
queen's  ministers.  Some  suggested  settling  them  in  Jamaica,  but 
this  did  not  seem  feasible —  they  hesitated  at  incurring  the  expense 
of  transporting  so  large  a  body  to  America,  and  of  subsisting  them 
there  for  a  year  as  they  had  done  their  predecessors.  At  this  junc- 
ture General  Hunter,  who  had  just  been  appointed  governor  of  New- 
York,  suggested  employing  the  Palatines  in  the  production  of  naval 
stores  until  they  should  repay  the  cost  of  their  passage.  At  this 
moment  the  Admiralty  were  considering  the  project  of  drawing  their 
naval  stores,  masts,  ship-timber,  etc.,  from  their  American  colonies 
instead  of  from  Norway,  and  a  commission  had  been  appointed,  in  1698, 
to  investigate.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  a  bounty  of  four 
pounds  on  every  tun  of  tar  imported  from  America.  General  Hunter's 
argument,  as  contained  in  a  subsequent  lords  of  trade  report  to  the 
queen,  was  quite  ingenious.  "Your Majesty,"  he  urged,  "  imports  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  barrels  of  tar  yearly  from  the  Baltic  States. 
It  has  been  found  in  America  that  one  man  can  make  six  tuns  of 
stores  per  year;  and  several  working  together  could  make  double 
that  in  proportion.  We  suppose  that  six  hundred  men  employed  in 
it  will  produce  seven  thousand  tuns  a  year,  which,  if  more  than  your 
Majesty  needs,  could  be  profitably  employed  in  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal."  The  cost  of  production  was  estimated  at  five  pounds  a 
tun,  and  that  of  transportation  at  four  pounds,  at  which  figures  it 
could  be  sold  as  low  as  Norway  tar;  and  calculations  were  made  to 
show  how  easy  it  would  be  in  this  way  for  the  Palatines  to  refund  the 
money  advanced  them,  while  at  the  same  timo  they  could  be  making 
their  homes  in  the  wilderness.  The  proposition  of  the  governor  was 
accepted.  The  Palatines  signed  a  contract  agreeing  to  settle  on  such 
lauds  as  should  be  allotted  them,  not  to  leave  them  without  the 
governor's  permission,  not  to  engage  in  woolen-manufacture,  and  to 
suffer  the  naval  stores  produced  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
money  advanced.  The  queen,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  transport  them 
to  New- York,  to  subsist  them  for  one  year  after  their  arrival,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  seed  and  implements,  and  to  grant  them,  as  soon  as 
the  debt  was  paid,  forty  acres  of  land  each,  to  be  free  of  tax  or  quit- 
rent  for  seven  years.  Several  sites  were  discussed  as  being  suitable 
for  this  settlement  —  one  on  the  Mohawk  above  Little  Falls,  fifty 
miles  long  by  four  wide  (the  present  Herkimer  and  German  Flats) ; 
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another, "  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  miles  in  length,"  on  "  a 
creek  which  runs  into  said  River"  (Schoharie!);  a  third  on  the  east 
side  of  Hudson  River,  "  twelve  miles  long  by  seventy  wide " ;  and  a 
fourth  on  the  west  side, "  twenty  miles  wide  by  forty  long."  But  it 
does  uot  appear  by  their  contract  that  a  grant  of  any  one  of  these 
tracts  was  specifically  made  them.  The  matter  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor. 

No  little  government  machinery  was  set  in  motion  by  the  enter- 
prise. Her  Majesty's  surveyor-general  of  the  woods,  John  Bridger, 
was  ordered  down  from  New  England  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of 
making  tar.  Overseers  were  appointed  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pouuds  per  annum,  a  commissary  and  clerk  to  receive  and  care  for 
the  stores  at  two  hundred  pounds,  and  a  factor  in  England  to  place 
the  stores  on  the  market  there  at  the  usual  commission.  Ten  vessels 
wero  collected  at  Plymouth  for  the  transportation  of  the  emigrants, 
the  whole  being  put  in  charge  of  the  new  governor,  General  Hunter. 
No  account  of  the  scenes  witnessed  at  the  embarkation  has  conic 
down  to  us,  but  they  must  have  been  of  unusual  and  pathetic  interest. 
Hundreds  of  their  compatriots  no  doubt  crowded  the  quay  to  bid 
them  farewell  and  God-speed.  So  large  an  exodus  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  modern  times.  There  were  three  thousand  people, —  men, 
women,  and  children, —  after  twenty  years  of  wandering,  about  to  sail 
over  a  vast  and  stormy  sea  to  a  land  as  vague  and  shadowy  to  them  as 
Atlantis  is  to  us.  An  ill  portent  occurred,  it  is  said,  before  the  fleet 
left  the  harbor.  A  boat  passing  from  one  vessel  to  another  was  over- 
turned, and  its  occupants  drowned,  and  almost  before  the  land  faded 
a  great  storm  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet,  injuring  one  vessel— the 
Berkeley  Castle — so  seriously  that  she  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ports- 
mouth for  repairs.  The  voyage  proved  long  and  stormy,  and,  in 
their  small  vessels,  crowded  and  badly  provisioned,  was  full  of  hard- 
ship and  discomfort  to  the  voyagers.  To  add  to  its  terrors,  a  mortal 
sickness  broke  out  among  them,  which  before  the  Narrows  were 
sighted  consigned  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  to  an  ocean 
tomb.'  The  fleet,  or  a  part  of  it,  arrived  at  New- York,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  June  14,  1710.  The  authorities  of  the  city  were  somewhat 
dismayed  at  the  quartering  upou  them  at  once  of  so  large  a  body  of 
people.  The  mayor  and  common  council  presented  a  petition  to  the 
provincial  council  asking  that  they  might  be  lauded  on  Nutten  (now 
Governor's)  Island,  fearing  there  might  be  "contagious  distempers " 
among  them  which  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  city.  The 
council  coincided  with  this  view,  and  appointed  Doctors  Garran,  Law, 
and  Moore  a  committee  to  visit  the  Lyon,  and  report  as  to  their 

•  Surgeon  Benson,  of  the  nhlp  Lyon,  in  a  petition  and  thirty  of  the  people  on  hia  ship  were  ill  At 
toOovernor  HunUT,  doclnnnl  that  three  hundred    one  tlmi-. 
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health  and  condition.  Johannes  Hibon  and  Peter  Williarnse,  carpeu- 
ters,  were  ordered  to  build  huts  for  them  on  the  island.  Finally  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Palatines  with  their  goods  be  forthwith  landed 
on  Nutten  Island. 

The  vessels  of  the  fleet  came  straggling  in  one  by  one.  On  June  16 
three  of  the  Palatine  ships  were  still  missing,  and  the  people  who  had 
arrived  were  in  a  deplorable,  sickly  condition.  On  the  24th  the 
Herbert  frigate,  with  the  tools,  tents,  and  arms  provided  for  tho  emi- 
grants, was  cast  away  on  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  and  the  Berkeley 
Castle  was  still  missing.  "The 
poor  people,"  Hunter  wrote, 
"have  been  mighty  sickly,  but 
recover  apace."  On  the  12th  of 
July  he  established  courts  of 
judicature  on  Nutten  Island  for 
the  government  and  protection 
of  the  Palatines,  and  forbade 
exactions  and  extortions  in  the 
price  of  bread  and  provisions  ( 
purchased  by  them.  On  the  20th 
au  order  of  the  council  provided 
for  apprenticing  such  of  the  Pal- 
atine children  as  were  orphans, 
or  whose  parents  were  unable 
to  support  them.  The  boys  were 
bound  out  until  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  girls  until  fifteen.1 

As  soon  as  he  could  arrange  affairs  at  New- York,  Hunter  turned  his 
attention  to  settling  the  exiles.  Taking  with  him  his  surveyor-gen- 
eral, John  Bridger,  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany,  noting 
all  desirable  sites  for  their  settlement  along  the  way.  At  Albany  he 
made  inquiry  of  the  principal  men  there  as  to  the  lands  at  Schoharie 
and  on  the  Mohawk,  and  was  assured  by  them  that  the  site  was  wholly 
impracticable — first,  because  the  lands  were  still  held  by  their  Indian 
owners,  the  Five  Nations;  second,  because  of  the  danger  of  incursions 
from  the  French  and  the  Canada  Indians;  third,  because  the  lauds  were 
fully  twenty  miles  from  any  pine-trees,  so  that  the  people  could  not 
perform  their  contract  to  make  naval  stores  in  payment  of  their  ex- 
penses. It  was  the  great  mistake  of  Governor  Hunter's  administration 
that  he  listened  to  these  representations  without  himself  going  to  view 
the  lauds.    The  parties  making  them  were  interested.    They  wished 
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1  The  UUOP8,  age*,  parents,  etc,  of  those  inden- 
ture*! between  August  31,  1710,  and  May  .">,  1714, 
are  -tfven  in  the  "  Doeunientarv  History  of  New- 
York,"  .*«  :  506.  5C7.    There  were  sixty-eight  in  all, 

Vol.  II.— 9. 


mostly  orphans,  ranging  in  years  from  three  to 
flfteeu.  Their  masters  resided  in  different  parts 
of  Ixmg  Island.  New-York  City,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  and  one  in  Conneetieut. 
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to  reserve  the  rich  lands  of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  for  themselves, 
and  to  sell  certain  much  less  desirable  tracts  on  the  Hudson,  of  which 
they  were  owners,  for  the  Palatines.  On  his  way  up,  Hunter  had  been 
entertained  by  Robert  Livingston  at  his  manor-house,  and  had  l>een 
offered  by  that  gentleman  a  tract  of  six  thousand  acres  on  the  Hudson, 
forming  a  part  of  his  mauor.  Livingston  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  force  of  character,  who  held  many  offices  under  government,  and 
was  of  vital  service  to  the  infant  colony.  His  one  fault  was  an  undue 
acquisitiveness,  which  inclined  him,  so  that  his  estate  was  increased,  to 
have  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  employed.  He  had  formed  a  scheme 
to  enrich  himself  not  only  by  selling  his  land  at  a  good  price,  but  also 
by  victualing  the  Palatines.  "Colonel  Schuyler,  the  'Patroon,'  and 
others"  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the  plot  to  keep  the 
people  off  the  lands  promised  them.'  Hunter  fell  straightway  into  the 
trap.  He  purchased  the  tract  of  Livingston  for  four  huudred  pounds, 
"country  money"  (two  hundred  and  sixty-six  i>ounds  sterling),  though, 
as  he  soon  learned,  and  as  the  Palatines  were  quickly  told,  the  lands 
on  the  Mohawk  wore  much  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  tract 
is  now  included  in  the  town  of  Germautown,  about  eight  miles  below 
the  city  of  Hudson;  its  northeast  boundary  extended  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  manor-house.  "  Over  against  it,  but  a  little  further,"  the 
governor  found  a  small  tract  ungranted,  about  a  mile  in  length  along 
the  river,  where  he  decided  to  plant  those  not  provided  for  on  the  east 
side;  but  there  not  being  sufficient  land  there,  he  purchased  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Fullerton  an  adjoining  tract  of  eight  hundred  acres.  Three 
villages  or  "dorfs"  were  laid  out  by  Surveyor  Bridger  on  the  Living- 
ston tract,  called  "East  Camp,"  and  two  on  the  west  side,  called 
"  West  Camp."  Late  in  September,  1710,  the  people  began  to  embark 
for  their  new  homes;  that  is,  such  as  were  willing  to  go.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  died  in  New- York,  some  remained  in  that  city,  or  joined  their 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  having  probably  been  aided  to  discharge 
their  debt  to  the  queen.  A  number  of  young  children  had  been  in- 
dentured, as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  later  discontent; 
so  that  but  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  settled 
on  the  Hudson. 

Livingston,  who  had  a  brewery  and  bake-house  on  his  estate,  ap- 
plied for  and  received  the  contract  for  victualing  them.2  His  contract 
obliged  him  to  furnish  each  adult  a  third  of  a  loaf  of  bread  a  day, —  the 
loaves  of  such  sort  and  size  as  were  sold  in  New-York  for  fourpence 

>  •*  Du  Pro.  to  Mr.  Vernon,"  Doc.  Hist.,  3  :  <V>2.  Colonel  Hunter  at  hia  first  arrival  in  his  govern- 
2  Thin  connection  with  Livingston  waa  used  with  merit  hoM  fallen  into  such  ill  hands,  for  this  Liv- 
great  force  againat  Hunter  by  the  opposition  at  ingston  has  been  known  many  years  in  that  pro- 
home,  and  had  much  to<lo.  no  doubt.,  with  thenon-  rince  for  a  very  ill  man.  He  formerly  victualed 
payment  of  his  bills  for  subsisting  the  Palatines.  the  forevs  at  Albany,  in  which  he  waa  guilty  of 
The  grwat  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  most  notorious  fraud*  by  which  he  greatly  iru- 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote :  '•  I  think  it  unhappy  that  proved  hia  estate.    He  baa  a  mill  and  brewhouae 
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halfpenny, —  and  a  quart  of  beer  to  each  daily  from  his  brewhouse. 
The  first  step  of  the  people  was  to  build  houses  and  make  clearings. 
In  the  spring,  under  overseers,  they  were  set  to  discharging  their  obli- 
gations to  the  queen  by  preparing  the  trees  for  tar-making.  Two 
years  were  required  for  the  process :  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  was 
up,  they  barked  the  north  side  of  the  tree ;  in  the  autumn,  before  the 
sap  was  down,  the  south  side ;  the  next  spring,  the  cast  side ;  and  the 
succeeding  autumn,  the  west  side.  Then,  when  the  tree  was  fully  dead, 
it  was  cut  into  proper  lengths  and  exposed  to  slow  combustion  in  a 
rude  kiln,  by  which  means  the  tar  was  extracted.  Turpentine  was  pro- 
cured by  bleeding  the  trees  as  now  practised.  Overseers  were  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  people  at  work,  and  so  zealous  for  the  queen  were 
they  that  the  boys  and  girls  even  were  set  to  gathering  pine-knots 
and  fat  pine,  from  which  alone,  Governor  Hunter  reported,  sixty  bar- 
rels of  tar  were  made  the  first  year. 

Soon  Hunter  was  confronted  with  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
harassing  conditions  of  his  administration — the  refusal  of  the  author- 
ities at  home  to  pay  his  bills  for  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Palatines.  A  uew  ministry  had  come  into  power,  quite  willing  to 
make  the  acts  of  their  predecessors  appear  corrupt  and  extravagant. 
Early  in  October,  1710,  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade,  saying  that 
he  was  much  alarmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Perry  stating  that  he  not 
only  could  not  get  from  the  treasury  the  money  advanced  by  him 
(Hunter)  for  the  Palatines,  but  was  informed  by  the  officers  there  that 
h««  must  expect  it  out  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  purpose.  "  I  know  not  what  Parliament  has  voted,"  he  con- 
tinues, ..."  but  I  know  .  .  .  that  I  am  ordered  to  put  in  execution 
that  scheme  which  directs  that  they  should  be  subsisted  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  and  4d.  per  diem,  full  grown  and  children,  .  .  .  and  for  that  pur- 
pose had  bills  of  £8000  given  me,  which  will  soon  be  expended, 
and  then  I  must  see  the  poor  people  starve,  or  subsist  them  upon 
what  credit  I  can  make  here,  which  if  not  supported  at  home  I  am 
undone," —  a  contingency  which  soon  came  to  pass. 

Having  settled  the  Palatines,  the  governor  turned  his  attention  to 
other  affairs  of  his  provinces.  Those  of  New  Jersey  he  found  in  even 
worse  confusion  than  New- York.  "Unless  Her  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
remove  from  her  Councill  in  the  Jersey's  William  Pinhome,  Daniel 
Coxe,  Peter  Soumans,  and  William  Hall,  there  are  no  hopes  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  that  province,"  he  wrote  the  lords  of  trade  in  May,  1711. 

upon  his  l«n<l.  and  if  he  can  get  the  victualing  of  laziness  they  are  already  prone  to."   The  earl, 

the  Palatine*,  who  ore  so  conveniently  ported  for  however,  wu  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  the 

this  purpone,  be  will  make  a  good  addition  to  his  Palatine*.    It  in  just  to  Livingston  to  say  that  a 

e*tate.  ...  J  am  of  opinion,  if  subsistence  be  all.  cotnmltudon  appointed  to  inquire  into   his  ac- 

tbe  conclusion  will  be  that  Livingston  and  some  count*  while  quartermaster  exonerated  him  from 

other*  will  get  large  estates,  the  Palatines  will  charges  of  fraud, 
be  none  the  richer,  but  will  be  con  finned  in  that 
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Coxe  was  the  principal  man  of  the  colony,  proprietor,  and  for  some 
years  governor,  of  West  Jersey.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Lord 
Cornbury's  council  in  1706,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  from  1734 
to  his  death,  in  May,  1739,  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey.  His  is  a  marked  name  in  American  literature,  from  his 
"Description  of  the  English  Province  of  Carolina,  by  the  Spaniards 
called  Florida,  and  by  the  French  La  Louisiaue,"  which  in  its  preface 
contained  a  plan  outlined  at  length,  and  with  no  little  force  of  argu- 
ment, for  a  confederation  of  the  American  colonies.  Having  been 
published  in  London  in  1722,  this  antedated  by  thirty-two  years  the 
celebrated  scheme  of  Franklin,  first  broached  at  Albany  in  1754,  and 
^  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 

r^-^SS5§5cS^^     the  pan  tit  of  the  confederation  of  1776-78. 

Peter  Soumans  was  a  native  of  Holland,  son 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  proprietors  of  East 
Jersey.  William  Pinhorne  has  been  before 
introduced  to  the  reader.  The  fault  of  these 
gentlemeu  was  that  "they  could  not  agree  in 
Council  on  any  question  submitted  to  them"; 
that  they  caviled  and  wrangled  on  matters 
foreign  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  "spent 

RKMC8  OF  THE  PALATINES.1  «  •       *    j  at.'  .1 

much  time  m  indecent  reflections  on  the 
conduct  and  memory  of  a  person  of  honor  recently  deceased,"  fre- 
quently with  so  much  heat  that  the  governor  was  forced  to  interpose 
to  preserve  decorum.  In  this  same  letter  Hunter  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  wholly  new  council,  and  proposed  the  names  of  eight 
good  men  for  it — John  Hambleton  (Hamilton? ),  General  Postmaster; 
Thomas  Byerly, Collector  of  New-York  and  a  proprietor  of  the  Jerseys; 
John  Reading,  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Proprietors;  Robert  Wheeler, 
"a  very  honest,  substantial  inhabitant  at  Burlington,"  for  the  Western 
Division ;  and  David  Lyell,  a  proprietor,  and  John  Anderson,  William 
Morris,  and  Elisha  Parker,  "wealthy,  honest  men,"  for  the  Eastern 
Division.  The  assembly  sustained  him  in  this  demand  for  a  new 
upper  house.  The  matter  was  held  in  abeyance  by  the  home  ministry 
until  statements  from  the  other  party  interested  could  bo  secured. 

The  governor  gave  a  sadder  account  of  affairs  in  New -York.  He 
found  the  assembly  refractory,  restive  under  the  queen's  authority, 
clamorous  for  charter  governments  like  those  enjoyed  by  their  neigh- 
bors, and  unwilling  to  vote  salaries  for  the  queen's  officers,  or  any  sup- 
plies for  government.  It  was  not  that  ho  was  personally  unpopular 
—  the  leaven  of  independence  was  working.  By  and  by  the  speaker 
reported  that  the  house  "had  resolved  by  a  great  majority  to  go  home 

1  TbeU  shot m,  nearly  two  centurie*  old.  and  worn  by  one  of  the  Germans  from  the  Palatinate, 
are  preserved  by  the  New-York  Agricultural  Society. 
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about  their  business,"  and  advised  him  to  dissolve  them.  The  coun- 
cil, on  being  consulted,  also  thought  it  better  for  him  to  dissolve  them 
than  to  have  them  dissolve  themselves,  whereupon  Hunter  did  so,  ac- 
companying the  action  with  a  sharp  reprimand.  "  What  course  to  take 
in  such  a  juncture,"  he  wrote  the  lords  of  trade,  "I  know  not:  the 
Officers  of  the  Government  are  starving,  the  Forts  on  the  Frontiers 
in  ruin,  the  French  and  French  Indians  threatening  us  every  day, 
no  public  money  nor  credit  for  five  pounds  on  the  public  account, 
and  all  the  necessary  expense  of  the  Government  supplied  by  my 
proper  credit,  particularly  fire  and  candle,  and  repairs  for  all  the  garri- 
sons, and  no  hopes  that  I  can  think  of  for  any  remedy ;  for  as  to  the 
calling  of  a  new  Assembly,  I  shall  either  have 
all  the  same  members,  or  such  others  who 

will  return  with  greater  fury."    He  asked  ^ 
for  instructions  from  the  crown,  and  also  as  to  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  chancery,  for  which  "he  had  been  pelted  with  petitions" 
in  all  the  provinces. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  religious  dissensions  soon 
broke  out,  and  involved  him  in  vexatious  disputes  and  entanglements. 
Hunter  was  reported  to  be  lukewarm  toward  the  Established  Church. 
Churchmen  charged  that  he  preferred  Independents  to  chief  places  in 
the  government  rather  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
was  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  New  Jersey.  In  reply  to  his  request 
for  the  deposition  of  Pinhorne,  Coxe,  Soumans,  and  Hall,  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Henderson,  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Dover 
Hundred,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  home  a  long  letter  asserting  that  there 
were  no  laws  in  New  Jersey  in  favor  of  the  Church,  as  the  Quakers 
and  other  dissenters  being  most  numerous  and  having  a  majority  of 
the  assembly,  none  could  be  passed ;  but  that  hitherto  her  interests 
had  been  conserved  by  the  council,  a  majority  of  whom,  including  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  were  Church  of  England  men;  and  charging 
that  this  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Governor  Huuter  and  Colonel  Lewis 
Morris  to  turn  out  churchmen  and  place  in  their  room  dissenters,  or 
such  churchmen  as  would  run  into  all  the  measures  of  the  assembly. 
The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  by  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
characters  of  the  men  proposed  to  be  retired,  and  speaking  in  a  very 
damaging  way  of  those  proposed  for  appointment — one  of  whom  he 
said  was  a  Presbyterian,  formerly  a  ship  captain,  who  had  plundered 
his  ship,  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  land ;  a  second,  a  poor,  ignorant, 
person  who  once  kept  a  ferry  at  New -York;  a  third  was  an  Inde- 
pendent; a  fourth  had  been  brought  up  "with  one  Kid,  a  Pirate";  a 
fifth  was  a  man  of  no  principles;  a  sixth  was  a  Quaker;  a  seventh,  a 
poor,  ignorant,  insignificant  fellow,  whom  they  had  made  treasurer 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  a  mere  tool  to  serve  them  in 
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their  affairs.  This  letter  brought  out  a  reply,  unsigned,  but  no  doubt 
by  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  somewhat  more  personal  in  its  charges,  and 
a  war  of  words  and  letters  ensued  which  must  have  proved  very  dis- 
tracting to  the  home  ministry  when  it  was  brought  before  them. 

In  point  of  fact,  Hunter  was  a  good  churchman,  as  he  iterated  and 
reiterated  in  letters  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  to  his  friend 
John  Ohamborlayne  of  London.1  The  report  of  his  lukewarmness  came 
from  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Vesev 
was  a  good  man,  but  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  church  and  parish 
work  as  to  have  become  somewhat  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  ready 
to  go  to  undue  lengths  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  church. 
Hunter  was  much  more  liberal  in  matters  of  faith  than  his  predecessors 
Lovelace  and  Cornbury,  and  the  two  clashed.  Hunter,  in  his  letter  to 
the  bishop,  before  mentioned,  charged  that  Mr.  Vesey  had  openly  and 
grossly  abused  him  before  his  arrival,  and  ever  since  that  time  had 
been  a  constant  caballer  with  those  who  had  obstructed  all  settlement 
of  the  revenue  "  in  order  to  starve  me  out,  as  they  phrase  it."  Mr. 
Vesey 's  earliest  and  probably  chief  grievance  is  narrated  at  length  by 
Colonel  Lewis  Morris2  in  a  letter  to  John  Chamberlayne.  On  the 
governor's  arrival,  he  wrote,  application  was  made  to  him  by  Trinity 
Church  for  the  Queen's  Farm,  which  he  immediately  gave  during  his 
term.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Vesey,  who  ask<nl  the  gover- 
nor to  join  him  in  a  petition  to  Queen  Anne  to  grant  it  to  Trinity 
Church,  it  having  formerly  been  granted  them  by  Colonel  Fletcher, 
which  grant  was  vacated  among  others  by  act  of  assembly.  This 
Governor  Huuter  decliued  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  the  queen  was 
already  thoroughly  well  informed  in  the  case,  and  that  it  would  be 
improper  for  him  to  join  in  such  a  potition.  He  could  do  nothing 
more,  he  said,  thau  to  grant  it  duriug  his  term.  Another  grievance  of 
Mr.  Vesey's  was  that  the  governor  had  refitted  the  old  chapel  in  the 
fort  and  given  authority  to  her  Majesty's  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John 
Sharp,8  to  officiate  on  Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison.  This 
Mr.  Vesey  thought  an  invasion  of  his  jurisdiction.  That,  however, 
of  which  he  made  the  most  account  was  the  course  of  the  governor 
toward  the  Rev.  Thomas  Poyer,  incumbent  of  the  church  at  Jamaica. 

This  was  the  cause  cclebre  of  its  time,  and  not  only  set  the  whole 
province  by  the  ears,  but  was  carried  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 

l  In  the  latter  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  "  our  they  composed  toother  a  farce  called  "  Androbo- 
Holy  Mother,  in  whoM«  communion,  over  since  I  rus,"—  the  man-«at*r.—  a  satire  of  the  times, 
was  capable  of  sober  thought.  I  have  lived  and  by     Morris  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  In  1715  was  ap- 


Lundon  before  Hunter  came  to  America.    Their  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Lady  Cornbury, 

intimacy  was  renewed  at  Morris's  tine  manor-  which  was  afterward  printed  in  London.    A  fac- 

house  in  Monmouth  County.  New  Jersey.    Their  simile  of  the  title-page  appears  in  a  previous 

literary  tastes  were  congenial ;  among  other  things  chapter.    He  returned  to  England  in  171". 


pointed  by  Governor  Hunter  chief  juatice  of  the 


3  Made  chaplain  October  20.  1704 ;  in  1706  he 
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tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  finally  to  the  queen  herself.  The 
difficulty  arose  from  the  loose  wording  of  the  Settling  Act  which 
had  been  passed  in  Fletcher's  time.  In  order  that  it  might  pass  an 
assembly  composed  largely  of  dissenters,  this  was  so  drawn  as  to  give 
the  churchwardens  and  vestry  the  power  of  calling  a  minister,  thus 
practically  allowing  the  dissenters,  wherever  they  were  in  a  majority, 
as  they  were  in  almost  every  town,  the  privilege  of  calling  their  own 
minister.  In  giving  them  this  power,  however,  Fletcher  really  caught 
them  with  guile,  for  his  secret  instructions,  as  he  well  knew,  forbade 
the  induction  of  any  clergyman  to  a  living  unless  he  had  a  certificate 
from  the  Bishop  of  London — instructions  which  in  reality  gave  the 
livings  established  under  this  act  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
church  at  Jamaica  had  been  built  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  min- 
ister's salary  had  been  raised  by  an  annual  tax.  The  Rev.  William 
Urquhart,  the  rector  inducted  by  Lord  Cornbury,  had  recently  died, 
and  Governor  Hunter  had  inducted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poyer,  a  missionary 
of  the  society,  who  had  the  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  the 
law  directed.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  however,  had  married  a 
dissenting  minister  who  was  now  living  in  the  manse,  which  he  refused 
to  give  up,  alleging  his  right  to  it  under  the  terms  of  the  Settling 
Act  of  1693.  On  being  applied  to,  Hunter  referred  the  matter  to 
Chief  Justice  Mompesson,  who  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  then 
occupant  could  only  be  dispossessed  by  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
any  other  course  would  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Hunter 
thereupon  instructed  Mr.  Poyer  to  begin  suit  in  the  courts,  promising 
himself  to  pay  the  costs,  the  former  being  unable  to  meet  them.  Mr. 
Poyer,  however,  referred  the  matter  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  at 
home,  and  with  Messrs.  Vesey  and  Henderson,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  two  last,  as  was  charged,  signed  a  "  representation,"  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  attacking  the  governor's  course  in  the  matter, 
and  circulated  it  secretly  among  the  clergy  for  signatures.  When 
Hunter  heard  of  this  he  acted  promptly  and  with  wisdom.  He  con- 
voked the  clergy  of  both  provinces,  and  in  a  temperate  and  forcible 
speech  laid  the  whole  matter  before  them.  After  hearing  this  they 
sigued  an  address  in  which  those  who  had  signed  the  paper  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  casting  reflections  upon  him,  although  they  were  not 
willing  to  allow  the  matter  to  go  to  the  courts  until  they  should  learn 
the  will  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom  they  had  addressed.1    II  is 

i  The  addmtd  Is  signed  by  William  Vfney  of  John  Shnrp,  Chaplain  to  the  Fort  of  New-York ; 

Trinity  Church,  New- York;  Christian  Bridge  of  Daniel  Bondert  of  New  Rochelle;  and  Alexander 

Rje.  Westchester  County.  New- York :  Aeneas  Mac-  I  tines  of  Shrewsbury.  Now  Jersey :  who  won-,  no 

ketuio  of  Statet)  Inland  ;  John  Thomas  of  Hemp-  doubt  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  settled  clenrymen  of 

Long  Island;  John  Bartow  of  Westchester,  tho  Church  of  England  in  both  provinces  at  that 

Westchester  County,  New- York;  Henricus  Beys  of  time. 
Harlem  ;  Thomas  Poyer  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island ; 
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enemies  having  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Hunter  next  ad- 
dressed a  manly  letter  to  that  prolate,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  facts 
given  above,  he  gave  some  instances  of  his  loyalty  and  good  disposi- 
tion toward  the  Church,  of  interest  to  men  of  to-day.  "  I  have,"  he 
wrote,  "  by  a  lil>eral  contribution  and  all  the  countenance  and  influence 
I  could  give  it,  finished  Mr.  Vesey's  steeple.    The  Ancient  Chappell 

in  the  Fort  (June  UUc  lachn/mtp),  for 
many  years  past  a  bear  garden,  I 
have  at  a  great  expense  put  in  repair, 
so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  de- 
cent and  most  constantly  frequented 
Houses  of  Prayer  in  all  America.  I 
have  by  my  assistance  and  interest 
at  last  finished  the  Church  at  New 
Rochelle,  and  granted  a  Patent  for 
the  ground  forever,  a  thing  often 
sought  but  never  obtained  during 
the  administration  of  former  gov- 
ernors. I  have  now  actually  in  hand 
subscriptions  for  the  building  of 
more  at  Rye,  Piscataway,  Elizabeth- 
town,  &c.  ...  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  get  finished  the  Forts  and 
Chappells  for  ye  reception  of  our 
Missionaries  amongst  the  Indians,  and  lastly,  what  ought  not  to  be 
boasted  of  by  any  but  such  as  like  me  live  amongst  bad  neighbors, 
I  have  charitably  assisted  the  indigent  of  the  Clergy." 

Mr.  Poyer's  reason  for  not  taking  the  case  into  the  courts  was  that 
the  justices  were  all  dissenters,  and  he  feared  that  the  church  would 
not  receive  justice  at  their  hands,  and  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision 
he  could  not  take  an  appeal  either  to  the  governor  and  council,  or  to 
the  queen,  the  sum  in  question  not  being  of  sufficient  amount.  A 
miscarriage  of  justice  here,  he  feared,  would  ill  affect  other  churches 
in  the  province.  The  Bishop  of  London  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered, but  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  whose  missionary  Mr.  Poyer  was,  carried  the  matter  to  the 
crown,  and  procured  an  order  in  council  granting  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  clergy  in  all  cases.  Encouraged  by  this  act,  and  by  the  fact 
that  bv  an  election  in  Jamaica  some  men  favorable  to  the  church  were 
elevated  to  tho  bench,  Mr.  Poyer  brought  suit  for  arrears  of  salary, 
and  for  possession  of  the  glebe,  and  after  many  vexatious  delays 
secured  a  mandamus  from  Chief  Justice  Morris,  directed  to  the  justices 
of  Jamaica,  ordering  the  churchwardens  to  put  Mr.  Poyer  in  posses- 

1  For  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Jny,  m-c  page  'M  of  this 
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sion  of  his  glebe,  and  to  pay  over  to  him  the  salary  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year  raised  under  the  Settling  Act,  as  the  only  duly  qualified  min- 
ister under  the  act.  The  churchwardens,  both  dissenters,  refused 
to  obey,  whereupon  they  were  summarily  fined  and  dismissed  from 
office,  others  more  complaisant  being  appointed  in  their  stead.  The 
vestry,  which  was  also  composed  of  dissenters,  now  refused  to  lay 
the  tax  for  raising  the  minister's  salary,  and  on  the  justices  signing 
warrants  for  it,  and  giving  it  to  the  constables  for  collection  as  the 
law  empowered  them,  the  constables  were  resisted  and  a  riot  ensued. 
The  wholo  affair  illustrates  vividly  the  sectarian  rage  and  bitterness 
of  the  times. 

In  the  spring  of  1711  Governor  Hunter  was  called  from  these  eccle- 
siastical quarrels  to  a  matter  of  graver  importance.  The  ministry 
had  decided  to  attempt  once  more  the  often-promised  attack  on  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada,  and  to  redeem  the  sad  failure  of  two 
years  before.  A  large  fleet,  under  command  of  General  Hill,  was  to 
sail  from  England,  rendezvous  at  Boston,  then,  taking  the  Massachu- 
setts troops,  enter  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec,  while  an  army 
composed  of  the  colonial  forces  was  to  assemble  at  Albany,  march 
overland,  and  attack  Montreal.  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson,  who  was 
then  in  England,  was  again  placed  in  command  of  the  colonial  troops. 
Hunter  was  "one  hundred  miles  up  the  Hudson  River,"  returning 
from  a  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  when  the  express  with 
orders  to  make  ready  for  the  expedition  reached  him;  and  he  at  once 
hastened  to  New- York  and  began  his  preparations  with  vigor,  first 
sending  an  express  back  to  Albany  with  directions  to  detain  two 
sachems  of  each  canton  (nation)  until  further  orders.  Reaching  New- 
York,  he  gave  instructions  for  purchasing  bread  and  other  necessary 
stores,  ordered  the  frigate  Feversham  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
pork,  there  being  none  in  New- York,  and  then  hurried  off  to  New 
Loudon  in  Connecticut,  where  a  congress  of  colonial  governors  had 
been  called  to  concert  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  This  over,  he  hurried 
hack  to  New- York,  having  "  the  Assemblies  of  the  two  Provinces  to 
manage,"  as  he  afterward  wrote ;  first  despatching  Colonel  Schuyler 
to  Albany  with  orders  to  the  sachems  above  mentioned  to  bring  im- 
mediately all  their  fighting  men  with  their  arms  and  canoes  to  Albany. 
Time  pressed,  for  at  New  London  they  had  had  news  of  the  arrival 
of  General  Hill  at  Boston.  The  assembly  of  New- York  met  in  New- 
York  on  July  2,  that  of  New  Jersey  at  Perth  Amboy  on  July  6. 
The  New- York  body  raised  ten  thousand  pounds  and  their  quota  of 
six  hundred  men  for  the  expedition,  "  though  they  grumbled  much  at 
the  proposition."  New  Jersey  raised  five  thousand  pounds,  and,  on 
the  governor's  employing  "all  hands  and  arts  for  levy  there,"  two 
hundred  volunteers.     Before  the  end  of  July  he  "had  the  troops 
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levyed,  clothed,  accoutred  and  victualed,  and  upon  their  march  for 
Albany,  had  ready  three  hundred  and  thirty  batteaus  capable  of  car- 
rying each  six  men  with  their  provisions,  and  had  sent  round  to 
Boston  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  and  a  considerable  stock  of 
other  provisions,"  and  on  the  9th  of  August  "  went  in  Company  with 
Lieut.-General  Nicholson  to  Albany."  The  Iroquois  had  not  then 
arrived,  but  shortly  came,  "a  Jolly  Crew,  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber," and  were  sent  after  the  other  troops,  who  had  filed  off  into  the 
wilderness  on  their  march  for  Montreal.  The  little  army  consisted 
of  Colonel  Ingoldesby's  regiment  of  regulars,  to  complete  which  the 
Jersey  troops  and  some  three  hundred  of  our  old  acquaintances 
the  Palatines  had  been  drafted ;  Colonel  Schuyler's  regiment  of  New- 
York  troops,  Palatines  and  Indians;  Colonel  Whiting's  regiment  of 
Connecticut  levies;  and  the  Five  Nations  with  their  allies — in  all 
twenty-three  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Hunter  returned  to  New- York,  and  found  there  despatches  from 
Admiral  Walker,  commanding  the  cooperating  fleet  (which  had  sailed 
from  Boston  on  July  28),  stating  that  they  were  in  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  August  14,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  asking  for  more 
supplies  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  winter  there.  The  Fevershain, 
and  transports  having  on  board  a  thousand  or  more  barrels  of  pork, 
with  as  much  bread,  flour,  butter,  peas,  rum,  and  tobacco  as  they 
could  carry,  were  in  the  harbor  and  were  ordered  to  sail  for  Quebec 
tho  first  wind  that  offered.  "This,  sir,  is  the  present  state  of  this 
glorious  enterprise,  which  God  prosper,"  Governor  Hunter  wrote  Sec- 
retary St.  John,  on  September  12.  A  few  days  later  he  received  a 
despatch  from  General  Hill,  dated  "on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Wind- 
sor at  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  August  25th,  1711,"  informing  him 
that,  in  a  heavy  fog  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  fleet  had  fallen  in 
with  the  north  shore  and  had  lost  eight  of  the  transports  with  one 
thousand  men,  besides  a  ship  laden  with  provisions,  and  that  the 
admirals  and  captains  had  decided  that  the  ascent  of  the  river  was 
wholly  impracticable,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  who  had 
been  taken  on  board  at  Boston.  The  expedition  had  therefore  been 
abandoned,  and  ho  asked  Hunter  to  send  an  express  to  General 
Nicholson  with  the  news,  leaving  it  optional  with  him  to  go  forward 
or  return,  as  he  judged  best  for  the  service.  The  fleet  soon  sailed, 
and  returned  ingloriously  to  England,  reaching  Portsmouth  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  where  it  met  with  another  misfortune,  the  seventy-gun  ship 
Edgar  being  blown  up,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Nich- 
olson, who  had  not  gone  far,  was  recalled,  thus  closing  this  most 
abortive  campaign.  It  had  plunged  the  colonies  heavily  into  debt, 
but  its  worst  result  was  the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  colony  and  of  its  allies  the  Indians  and  Palatines. 
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The  council  and  the  assembly  (at  the  desire  of  Hunter,  no  doubt) 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  ministry  to  make  a  second  attempt,  but  the 
war  from  this  time  forward  was  prosecuted  in  a  lax  manner,  and  two 
years  later,  in  1713,  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress  a  conspiracy  of  negro  slaves  threw 
the  city  of  New -York  into  an  agony  of  excitement  and  apprehension. 
The  importation  of  African  slaves,  as  has  been  narrated,  was  begun  by 
the  West  India  Company  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  and  had  been 
very  industriously  continued  by  England.  It  was  a  lucrative  and 
recognized  branch  of  trade ;  during  the  present  administration  a  mart 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  commodity  had  been  established  in 
Wall  street.  No  gentleman's  establishment  was  considered  complete 
without  its  complement  of  three  to  fifteen  slaves.  Of  the  aristocracy 
of  New -York  in  1704,  Widow  Van  Cortlandt  owned  nine  slaves;  Col- 
ouel  De  Peyster,  the  same;  Rip  Van  Dam,  six;  the  widow  of  Frederick 
Philipse,  whose  household  comprised  only  herself  and  child,  seven ; 
Balthazar  Bayard,  six ;  Mi's.  Stuyvesant,  five;  Captain  Morris,  seven  ; 
while  William  Smith,  of  the  Manor  of  St.  George,  had  twelve.  They 
were  as  a  rule  rude,  stupid  barbarians,  with  little  intelligence  except 
a  certain  brute  cunning.  The  war,  however,  had  introduced  among 
them  a  class  called  14  Spanish  Indians,"  who  were  without  doubt  what 
they  claimed  to  be, — white  men,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain, — but 
who,  having  been  captured  by  privateers  on  Spanish  ships,  had  been 
cruelly  sold  into  slavery  by  their  captors,  their  swarthy  complexions 
giving  color  to  the  claim  that  they  were  West  Indian  negroes.  These 
added  a  dangerous  element  of  intelligence  to  the  situation.  In  April, 
1712,  a  number  of  the  slaves,  having  been  badly  treated  by  their  mas- 
ters, laid  a  plot  to  revenge  themselves  and  gratify  their  lust  by  mur- 
dering all  the  white  males  and  then  capturing  the  city.  This  was  not 
to  ignorant  minds  a  hopeless  scheme,  since  of  the  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  souls  then  composing  the  population  of  New-York 
fully  one  fourth  were  negro  slaves  and  Indians.  On  April  6,  at  mid- 
night, the  conspirators,  to  the  number  of  twenty-three,  aimed  with 
swords,  guns,  knives,  and  hatchets,  met  in  the  orchard  of  a  Mr.  Crooks, 
"in  the  middle  of  the  town" — according  to  Governor  Hunter,  whose 
account  we  follow.  By  agreement  "  one  Cuffee,  a  negro  slave  to  one 
VantilburgV  set  fire  to  his  master's  outhouse,  and  then  joining  his 
fellows,  the  whole  party  hastened  to  the  fire,  and  as  the  citizens  hurried 
to  the  scene  fired  upon  them,  killing  several.  The  report  of  the  mus- 
kets alarmed  the  town,  aud  those  that  escaped  soon  published  the  fact 
that  the  slaves  were  under  arms,  which  deterred  others  from  hastening 
to  the  spot  and  frustrated  the  object  of  the  conspirators — a  surprise. 
Had  they  used  swords,  knives,  and  hatchets  instead,  the  result  might 
have  been  differeut.    Governor  Hunter  in  this  emergency  acted  with 
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groat  promptness  and  wisdom.  He  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  fort  to  march  to  the  scene,  but  at  the  first  roll  of  the  drums 
tho  assassins  fled  into  the  forests  that  then  overhung  the  town.  Next 
morning  at  daybreak  he  placed  sentries  at  all  avenues  of  escape  from 
the  island,  and  called  out  the  militia  to  beat  the  woods.  By  this 
means,  aud  by  a  strict  search  throughout  the  town,  he  captured  all  of 
the  conspirators  except  six,  who  committed  suicide  rather  than  endure 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  others  were  brought  before  a  special 
court,  instituted  by  act  of  assembly  for  the  trial  of  such  cases.  "In 
that  Court,"  wrote  Governor  Hunter,  "were  twenty-seven  condemned, 
whereof  twenty-one  were  executed  :  some  were  burnt>  others  hanged, 
one  broke  on  the  wheel,  and  one  hung  alive  in  chains  in  the  town,  so 
that  there  has  been  the  most  exemplary  punishment  inflicted  that 
could  be  thought  of."  These  prompt  measures  seem  to  have  thor- 
oughly overawed  the  malcontents,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  slave 
insurrections  until  thirty  years  later. 

Meanwhile  the  Palatines  were  proving  a  thorn  in  tho  flesh  to  the 
worthy  governor.  In  truth  their  condition  at  this  time  was  pitiable. 
We  left  them  in  the  spring  of  1711,  as  they  were  about  going  into  the 
woods  to  manufacture  naval  stores  for  the  queen,  in  payment  of  their 
debt.  But  they  soon  found  that,  although  they  might  work  at  this 
calling  far  beyond  the  natural  term  of  man's  life,  they  could  not  dis- 
charge their  debt ;  aud,  as  they  were  not  to  receive  the  grant  of  forty 
acres  of  land  until  the  debt  was  paid,  that  they  had  sold  themselves 
into  virtual  slavery.  It  has  since  been  demonstrated  that  naval  stores 
cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  from  the  northern  pine.  In  the  case 
of  the  Palatines  they  were  forced  to  pay  in  addition  the  salaries  of  a 
little  army  of  overseers,  commissaries,  clerks,  etc.1  They  were  cheated 
too  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  furnished  them.5  That 
which  rendered  them  most  discontented,  however,  was  the  being  kept 
from  the  lands  on  the  Schoharie  which  had  been  promised  them,  and 
which  had  been  described  to  them  by  certain  mischief-makers  as 
fertile  and  desirable  beyond  belief.  Under  theso  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  people  became  listless  and  disobedient,  and 
that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  Governor  Hunter  was  called  to  the  manor 
to  quell  a  mutiny  of  the  more  turbulent  spirits,  and  was  at  length 
forced  to  deprive  them  of  the  arms  which  had  been  given  them.  Their 

i  There  i*  a  list  of  these  in  Doc.  Hist..  3:  561.  week."    Oeorge  Clarke  was  treasurer  and  eom- 

vi/. :  '•  Uobt.  Lurting,  Dept.  Commissary,  salary  miasary  of  provisions,  with  no  salary  an  given  : 

£100  per  annum.  James  Du   I'rtf,  CornVy  of  Joshua  Koeherthal,  minister,  with  no  stated  salary. 

Stores.  £250  pounds  per  year.  Two  under  Com.  of  -  "  I  never  saw  waited  meat  so  poor  nor  packed 

Store*.  £60  pounds  each.   John  Arnoldi.  'Pliisl-  with  so  much  salt  as  this  jtork  waa.    in  truth 

tian  lienernl.'  £100.    Two  Overseers,  £50  each;  almost  one  eighth  of  it  was  salt.  .  .  .  A  barrel  (of 

two  Surgeons,  £20  each.    Two  Clerks  or  School-     fh>ur>  tared  17  lbs  emptied  and  well  shaken, 

masters,  £10  each.    Six  Captain*.  £15  each.    Six  weighed  21  lbs.  tare."    Jean  Cast  to  Governor 

Lieutenants,  £12  each.     Two  Messengers.  £10  Hunter.  May  1,  1711. 
each.     Four  Nurses  for  the  hospital,  -s,  6d.  per 
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later  history  under  Governor  Hunter,  and  their  grievances,  are  very 
succinctly  stated  in  a  memorial  of  1720  to  the  crown,  unsigned,  but 
probably  drawn  from  data  furnished  by  Pastor  Kocherthal,  who,  leav- 
ing his  church  at  Newburgh,  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  larger  com- 
pany.1 These  grievances  were,  in  brief :  before  they  left  England  they 
were  promised  five  pounds  in  money  per  head,  which  had  never  been 
given  them;  also  clothes,  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  of  which  they  had  received 
but  very  little;  moreover,  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land,  but  it  was 
never  performed.  The  captains  of  their  six  companies  had  each  been 
promised  fifteen  pounds  per  annum,  but  not  one  farthing  had  hitherto 
been  paid  them.  Their  children  had  been  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent,  and  bound  out  until  they  were  twenty-one,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  parents  of  their  company  and  support.  The  lands  given 
them  on  Livingston  Manor  were  ordinary  and  almost  barren,  unsuit- 
able for  raising  corn  and  cattle,  or  for  producing  naval  stores ;  the 
lands  promised  them  in  Schoharie  were  denied  them  by  the  governor 
because  he  would  have  to  maintain  too  many  garrisons.  They  were 
ordered  to  detach  three  hundred  able  men  for  the  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  did  so;  but  that  although  those  men  had  been  put  on  the 
establishment  of  New -York  or  New  Jersey  or  both,  they  received  no 
pay,  and  on  returning  home  found  their  families  almost  starved,  no 
provisions  having  been  furnished  them.  The  following  winter  they 
were  detached  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison  at  Albany,  for  which  service 
they  received  no  pay.  That  in  the  second  year  of  their  abode  on  the 
Hudson,  in  the  autumn,  they  received  notice  from  the  governor  that 
he  could  no  longer  subsist  them,  and  that  they  must  shift  for  them- 
selves but  not  to  leave  the  province.  Wherefore,  winter  being  near  at 
hand  and  no  provisions  to  be  had,  they  were  under  necessity  of  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  Indians,  which  was  cheerfully  granted  them,  and 
permission  given  them  to  settle  on  the  latter's  land  at  Schoharie,  which 
the  Indians  said  they  had  formerly  granted  to  Queen  Anne  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 

Given  heart  by  this  pel-mission,  the  people  fell  to  work,  and  in  fif- 
teen days  cleared  a  road  from  Schenectady  through  the  woods,  fifteen 


'  This  good  man  died  in  1719,  It  is  said,  from 
«b<-  fatigues  incident  to  a  third  voyage  to  England. 
*hither  hp  went  to  lay  the  wrongs  of  his  people 
Won-  the  king.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
W*-«t  Cain  p.  in  the.  present  town  of  Saugcrties  — 
a  «ort  nt  vault  in  a  field  near  the  Hudson,  covered 
*rith  a  Urge  flat  Btone  on  which  was  inscribed,  in 
Orman.  this  mystical  epitaph  : 

"  Wine  Wnnderer  under  this  stone  rests  near  his 
STtwlk  Charlotte  Oris  wife],  A  true  Wanderer,  the 
J»»hua  of  the  High  Dutch  in  North  America  and 
to*  «ame  in  the  East  and  West  Hudson 's  River. 
Poor  Lutheran  Preacher,  his  first  arrival  was  with 
Lord  Lovelace,  1707-a.  January  the  1st:  his  sec- 


ond was  with  Col.  Hunter.  1710,  Juno  the  14th. 
His  voyage  to  Euglnnd  brought  forth  his  heavenly 
voyage  on  St.  John's  Day,  1719." 

Iu  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  the  pastor  of  tho 
Lutheran  Church  nt  West  Camp.  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"The  stone  referred  to  is  in  an  old  graveyard 
here,  located  between  West  Camp  Church  and  the 
river.  It  is  the  first  burying-ground  of  the  Pala- 
tines. We  are  considering  the  matter  of  bringing 
up  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthars  stone  (which  is 
a  large  .slab  lying  on  the  grave)  and  giving  it  a 
place  in  our  church-building,  to  which  care  and 
attention  it  is  certainly  entitled."  Editor. 
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miles  long,  "  with  utmost  toil  and  labor,  though  almost  starved  and 
without  broad " ;  whereupon  fifty  families  followed  the  toilsome  way 
to  Schoharie,  but  when  almost  settled  there  received  orders  from  the 
governor  not  to  go  upon  that  land  under  penalty  of  being  declared 

rebels.  Necessity,  however,  com- 
pelled them  to  hazard  the  governor's 
resentment  by  continuing  theirclear- 
ings,  and  in  March  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  relinquishing  the  im- 
provements made  on  the  Hudson, 
journeyed  in  sledges  for  two  weeks 
over  the  deep  snows,  enduring  great 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
joined  their  friends  and  countrymen 
in  the  promised  land  of  Schoharie; 
whereupon  "some  of  the  people  of 
Albany  n  tried  to  purchase  the  laud 
about  them  of  the  Indians,  so  as 
to  close  them  in,  and  deprive  them 
of  any  range  for  their  cattle.  The 
emigrants,  however,  who  seem  to 
have  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  prevailed  upon  the 
latter  to  sell  them  the  rest  of  the 
land  at  Schoharie,  "being  woods, 
rocks,  and  pasturage,"  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  eight.  Governor  Hunter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
this,  sent  one  Adam  Vroman  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  break  their 
agreement,  but  without  success.  For  a  year  the  "miserys  endured 
by  these  poor  creatures  were  almost  incredible,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  charity  of  the  Indians,  who  showed  them  where  to  gather 
edible  roots  and  herbs,  they  must  inevitably  have  perished."  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  when  the  improvements  of  the  people 
were  beginning  to  make  the  lands  valuable,  "  several  gentlemen  of 
Albany  "  came  to  them,  and  said  they  had  bought  that  land  of  Gov- 
ernor Hunter,  and  if  they  continued  there  it  must  be  as  tenants  at  a 
rental  which  the  people  deemed  impossible  to  pay.  These  gentlemen 
next  sought  to  induce  the  Indians  (for  money  or  rum)  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  laud  and  declare  them  the  rightful  owners,  but  with- 
out avail.  In  the  year  1717  Governor  Hunter  came  to  Albany,  and 
ordered  three  men  from  every  Palatine  village  to  come  before  him 
there,  particularly  Captain  John  Conrad  Weiser  (the  leader  among 
them),  and  on  their  appearing  before  him  said  he  would  hang  Captain 
Weiser,  and  then  asked  three  questions  —  why  they  had  gone  to  Scho- 
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harie  without  his  orders ;  why  they  would  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
men of  Albany ;  and  why  they  were  so  much  with  the  Indians  f  To 
the  first  query  they  answered  that  he  had  told  them  they  must  shift 
for  themselves,  and  that  the  direst  necessity  had  forced  them  to  re- 
move thither  to  get  bread  for  their  wives  and  families.  In  reply  to 
the  second  question,  they  said  that  the  land  was  so  little,  and  wages 
so  bad,  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  pay  the  extravagant  rental  de- 
manded by  the  gentlemen,  and  that  it  seemed  unjust,  because  they 
had  already  been  grauted  the  lands 
by  the  Indians,  and  had  made  great 
and  expensive  improvements  on 
them.  To  the  third  question  they 
ivplied  that  their  only  salvation  from 
the  French  and  Canada  Indians  was 
to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  the  Iro- 
quois. Governor  Hunter  then  told 
them  that  he  had  sold  their  lands 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Albany  for  fif- 
teen hundred  pistoles,  and  that  such 
of  them  as  would  not  agree  with 
them  or  turn  tenants  should  be 
ejected;  and  he  ordered  two  lists 
made  —  one  of  those  who  would 
agree,  and  another  of  those  who 
would  not.  He  further  told  them 
that  he  expected  orders  soon  from 
England  to  transplant  them  to  an- 
other place;  and  on  their  represent- 
ing the  hardship  of  being  forced 
from  the  lands  their  labor  had  im- 
proved, he  promised  to  send  twelve  men  to  appraise  the  latter,  but 
this  was  never  done.  The  next  winter  they  sent  three  men  to  the 
governor  at  New-York  to  ask  him  to  grant  them  liberty  to  plow  the 
lands  at  Schoharie,  but  he  answered,  "What  is  said  is  said,"  meaning 
that  the  command  not  to  plow  the  land  given  at  Albany  was  still  in 
force;  but  their  necessity  grew  so  great  that  they  were  forced  to  sow 
the  lands.  Upon  this,  the  gentlemen  seized  a  Palatine  woman  and 
one  man  as  they  visited  Albany,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  and 
would  not  release  the  latter  until  he  had  given  one  hundred  crowns  as 
security.  The  governor  sent  word  that  all  the  Germans  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  pay  eight  shillings  per  head,  which  they 
agreed  to,  "  in  hopes  of  a  settlement" ;  but  up  to  the  date  of  the  memo- 
rial (1720)  this  promise,  like  all  the  others  which  had  been  "  formerly 
made  unto  them,  was  in  vain." 


ECON  OH  KOAN. 
KING  OF  THE  RIVER  NATION. 
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The  above  is  a  clear,  connected  account,  from  the  Palatine  stand- 
point, of  the  treatment  of  this  people  up  to  the  close  of  Governor 
Hunter's  administration.  The  point  of  view  of  Governor  Hunter  was 
of  course  entirely  different.  To  him  they  were  a  band  of  obstinate, 
refractory  rogues,  who,  after  being"  transported  and  subsisted  by  the 
unexampled  goodness  of  the  queen,  refused  to  discharge  their  just 

debts  to  her,  and  repudiated  their 
most  solemn  obligations ;  on  whose 
account  he  had  drawn  heavily  upon 
his  private  purse,  with  very  little 
prospect  of  being  recompensed  either 
by  the  Palatines  or  the  home  gov- 
ernment; and  who  had  caused  him 
more  fatiguing  journeys  and  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  than  any 
other  element  in  his  government.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  were 
among  the  emigrants  lazy  u  ne'er-do- 
weels"  and  vicious  and  obstinate  per- 
sons who  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  good  queen ;  but  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  had  the  people  been  rightly 
treated,  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  trouble  with  them.  Hunter's 
great  mistake  lay  in  not  placing 
them  at  first  on  the  lands  which  had 
been  promised  them — a  course  he 
would  have  followed,  no  doubt,  but 
for  the  influence  of  Livingston  and  the  Albany  syndicate:  then  at 
least  they  could  have  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 

Turning  to  more  local  affairs,  we  find  an  encouraging  rate  of  progress 
during  Governor  Hunter's  administration.  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt1 
was  appointed  mayor  in  1710;  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote1'  succeeded 
him  in  1711,  and  proved  an  efficient  officer.  Broadway  was  graded 
during  his  term  from  Maiden  Lane  to  the  Common,  and  two  rows  of 


HO  NEE  YEATH  TAN  NO  RON, 
KINO  OK  TUK  OENKRECHOARRH. 


1  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  second  son  of 
Oloff  Stevensen,  nnd  a  brother  of  Mayor  Stephen 
Van  Cortlandt  (see  note  at  end  of  Chapter  T,  p.  ">1). 
He  was  born  in  1WW,  and  married  Eva  l'htlipse, 
daughter  of  the  great  landed  proprietor  Frederick 
I'hilipse.  Through  her  part  of  the  Yonkera  estate 
beeame  Van  Cortlandt  property.  His  Kon  Freder- 
ick, w  ho  inherited  the  Westchester  lands,  married 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  Jay  ;  and  his  daughter 
Mary  married  I'eter  Jay,  the  son  of  Augustus,  and 
the  father  of  the  famous  patriot  John  Jay.  Mayor 


Van  Cortlandt  died  in  17.TJ. 

Incumbency  uumitcred  55oo 


The  city  during  his 


2  Besides  his  occupancy  of  the  mayoralty,  Caleb 
Heathcote  was  so  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  province  that  his  name  has  fretpiently 
occurred  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  He  came  to 
America  as  a  young  man  under  rather  romantic 
circumstances,  having  been  disappointed  in  love, 
the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  marrying  his 
elder  brother.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Mayor  of 
Chester.  Kngland,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
The  foundation  for  the  fortune  he  himself  accu- 
mulated in  this  country  was  laid  by  his  uncle, 
George  Heathcote.  who  settled  in  New-York  in 
1074  or  1675.  and  engaged  in  trade.    His  residence 
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shade-trees  planted  on  the  improved  section,  as  had  been  done  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  street.  The  total  income  of  the  city  for  1710 
was  £294  7s.  6d.,  derived  from  rents, — ferry,  dock,  swamp,  etc., — li- 
censes, freedoms,  the  pound,  fines  and  forfeitures,  gauge rs,  packers 
and  cullers,  and  leases;  the  total  expenditure  was  £277  4s.  A  new 
ferry  to  Staten  Island  was  established  in  1713,  with  the  following 
table  of  rates: 


u  If  a  man  hiereth  a  boat©  to  New- York    06*.  OA  0/r. 

and  for  a  quarter  of  dead  beaf    00  6  0 

for  a  hors  and  man  to  New- York   00  0  0 

for  a  bucket  of  wheat  to  N.  Y  00  1  1 

and  for  a  firkin  of  butter  00  4  2 

and  for  a  sheep  00  4  2 

for  a  single  person  00  9  0 

to  long  island  a  hors  and  man  03  0  0 

If  the  boate  goes  with  a  single  man   .01  6  0." 


The  census  of  New- York  was  taken 
June  5,  1712,  and  showed  4848  white 
people  in  the  city  and  970  blacks. 
That  the  spirit  of  invention  was 
abroad  is  shown  by  the  petition  of 
John  Marsh  setting  forth  that  he 
had  invented  a  way  to  dress  hemp 
and  flax  by  mill,  and  asking  for 
himself  and  assigns  a  patent  for  the 
same  for  fifteen  years.  In  August, 
1712,  the  governor  received  from 
Queen  Anne  a  curious  gift — the 
pictures  of  tho  four  Indian  chiefs 
who  had  been  taken  to  England 
bv  Colonel  Schuyler  in  1709,  where 
they  had  been  much  feted  and 
caressed,  having  had,  among  other 
marks  of  attention,  their  pictures 
taken.   Twelve  of  these  in  frames, 


SA   OA   YEATH   QUA    IMKTH   TON,  KINO 
OF   THE  MAQl'AS. 


on  the  present  Pearl  street,  north  side,  tbe 
present  Pine  Btreet  running  through  his  lot  or 
garden.  Caleb  came  over  in  1092.  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  him.  At  his  death  he  left 
the  balk  of  his  wealth  to  his  nephew.  The  change 
of  scene  and  success  in  business  evidently  cured 
Caleb  Heathcote  of  his  disappointment  in  love. for 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Smith, 
of  Long  Island,  usually  known  as  "  Tangier" 
Smith,  as  he  had  been  Governor  of  Tangier,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  William  Smith  who  was 
attorney-general  of  the  province,  the  father  of 
William  Smith  the  historian  and  later  chief  jus- 
Vol.  H.— 10. 


tico  of  Canada.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New- 
York  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's council ;  he  was  collector  of  the  port  while 
Lord  Lovelace  was  governor;  Bnd  by  Hunter  he 
was  placed  in  the  mayoralty.  On  retiring  from 
business,  Heathcote  went  to  live  at  his  country- 
seat  in  Westchester  County,  near  Mamamneck. 
The  place  was  known  as  Heathcote  Hall.  The  ter- 
ritory he  possessed  extended  about  eighteen  miles 
back  from  the  Sound.  He  died  in  1721,  leaving 
two  sons  and  four  daughters;  one  of  the  latter 
matted  James  De  Lancey,  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  chief  justice.  Editor. 
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and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  without,  had  been  sent  over  by  her 
Majesty's  command,  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  colonies.1 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
American  tree-toad,  mosquito,  and 
lobster  were  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  Mrs.  James  Grant,  in  her 
"Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  writ- 
ten  later,  describing  the  melody  of 
/nLTI  ^*?»  nature's  orchestra  at  eventide,  speaks 
^^^^^^ V nKj^      of  the  songs  as  being  "now  and  then 

mingled  with  the  animated  and  not 
unpleasing  cry  of  the  tree-frog,  a 
creature  of  that  species,  but  of  a  light, 
slender  form  almost  transparent  and 
of  a  lively  green;  it  is  dry  to  the 
touch,  and  has  not  the  dark  moisture 
of  its  aquatic  relations.  In  short  it 
is  a  pretty  lively  creature  with  a  sin- 
gular and  cheerful  note."  A  letter- 
writer  of  1710  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  mosquito,  which  he 

"The  12  in  frames,  of  each : 

^  to  be  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber 


l  They  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
1  to  N.  York 
1  to  Ronton 


to  be  disposed  among  ye 
Council  and  Assembly  as  ye 
Govts,  think  fit 


1  to  the  5  Nations  to  l>e  placed  in  ye 
"  Without  frames,  of  each  : 
8  for  N.  York 
4  to  Jersey 
8  to  Boston 
4  to  X.  Hampshire 
4  to  Connecticut 
4  to  Rhode  Island 

4  to  Pennsylvania  if  they  give  money 
1  to  each  of  ye  5  Nations  and  ye  River  Indians 
1  to  ye  4  Indians  who  went  to  England 
1  to  the  Gov  of  Maryland  i  f   ^  h  ,„  th  c<mnci, 

1  to  the  Gov'  of  V  lrginia    S  r 
"New-York,  Aug.  ye  8,  1712. 


the  5  Nations  meet 


The  portraits  of  the  four  visiting  Indians  (one 
of  the  number  conducted  by  Colonel  Schuyler 
having  died)  were  painted,  by  order  of  the  queen, 
by  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait-painter,  John  Ver- 
elst  (contracted  from  Yan  der  Elst,  or  possibly 
Van  der  Heist,  which  was  the  name  of  the  world- 
renowned  portrait-painter  of  Rembrandt's  time), 
who  had  resided  many  years  in  London.  The 
visit  of  the  Indians  had  created  such  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  capital  and  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  the  artist  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
unlimited  reproductions  of  his  work.  In  the 
'•  Tatler  "  for  May  16. 1710. Yerelst  notified  the  pub- 
lic that  no  permission  would  be  granted  to  make 
a  sketch  or  copy,  unless  it  wen?  done  by  a  skilful 
engraver  or  draftsman,  and  the  fact  be  published 
in  the  "Tatler."  In  the  "Tatler"  of  November 
14.  1710,  accordingly,  there  appeared  an  adver- 
tisement as  follows:  "This  is  to  give  notice  that 


the  mezzotinto  prints  by  John  Simmonds,  In  whole 
lengths,  of  the  four  Indian  Kings,  that  are  done 
from  the  original  pictures  drawn  by  John  Verelst, 
which  her  Majesty  has  at  her  palace  at  Kensing- 
ton, are  now  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  and 
sold  at  the  Rainbow  and  Dove  in  the  Strand." 
But  other  hands  could  not  be  restrained  from 
making  copies  of  pictures  that  were  so  greatly  in 
demand:  uono  of  the  others,  however,  were  recog- 
nized or  authorized  by  the  pointer.  It  was  the 
Simmonds  mezzotint  prints  that  were  sent  in 
such  generous  numl>ers  to  the  "plantations"  in 
America.  A  set  of  proof  impressions  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  John  Carter-Brown,  and  the 
illustrations  In  the  text  are  derived  from  these. 
Another  set  is  included  among  the  collection  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The  originals 
by  Verelst  are  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Editor. 
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terms  an  "  animalcule  that  follows  the  hay  which  is  made  in  the 
salt  meadows  or  comes  home  with  the  cows  in  tho  evening,"  and 
which  could  terribly  disfigure  a  person's  face  in  a  single  night.  The 
same  writer  also  informs  us  that  lobsters  were  unknown  in  the  waters 
about  New-York  until  the  wreck  at  Hell  Gate  of  a  "well-boat,"  in 
which  they  were  brought  alive  from  New  England,  where  they  were 
plentiful.  Tho  lobsters  that  formed  her  cargo  escaped  alive  into  the 
sea,  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became  abundant. 
An  event  of  the  fall  of  1711  was  the  receipt  of  an  act  of  parliament 
establishing  a  general  post-office  for  all  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
for  setting  a  weekly  sum  out  of  the  revenue  for  the  service  of  the  war. 

The  social  life  of  the  town  during  the  early  years  of  Governor  Hun- 
ter's term  was  courtly  and  even  brilliant  in  character,  and  with  the 
governor's  literary  labors  did  much  to  soften  the  animosities  and  aus- 
terities of  the  time.  Both  the  governor  and  his  wife  wero  genial  and 
hospitable  in  temperament,  and  well  fitted  to  shiue  in  social  life.  In 
addition  to  his  town  establishment,  Governor  Hunter  maintained  a 
country-bouse  at  Amboy  in  New  Jersey.  He  also  purchased  Mattene- 
cunk  Island  in  the  Delaware  near  Burliugtou,  and,  as  appears  from  let- 
ters of  prominent  citizens  of  Burlington  in  regard  to  a  house  and 
furniture  there,  set  up  an  establishment  at  Burlington  on  tho  occasion 
of  meeting  the  New  Jersey  assembly  in  that  town.  Dueling  was  then 
of  course  the  order  of  the  day  among  gentlemen  of  honor.  A  duel 
occurred  in  New- York  shortly  after  the  excitement  over  the  negro 
plot  had  died  away,  in  1713,  which  deserves  attention.  It  was  fought 
between  Dr.  John  Livingston  aud  Thomas  Dongan,  the  nephew  and 
namesake  of  the  former  colonial  governor,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Lim- 
erick. Dr.  Livingston  was  killed,  and  it  appears  that  even  at  that 
early  day,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Hamilton-Burr  duel,  which  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  having  given  the  death-blow  to  the  practice  in 
this  State,  there  was  a  sufficiently  strong  sentiment  against  dueling  in 
this  city  to  procure  not  only  the  trial  of  Dongan,  but  even  his  convic- 
tion for  manslaughter.  All  the  national  festivals,  such  as  birthdays 
of  members  of  the  royal  family  and  anniversaries  of  great  events  in 
English  history,  were  celebrated  scrupulously  and  with  great  ixlat. 
On  August  2,  1714,  Queen  Anne  died,  and  George,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, was  proclaimed  king  as  George  I.  The  news  seems  to  have 
reached  New- York  on  October  7,  as  on  that  day  the  council  met 
aud  appointed  "Monday  next"  for  proclaiming  "King  George  in 
this  city  in  the  most  solemn  manner  as  hath  formerly  been  done  on 
such  occasions."  The  appointed  day  was  celebrated  by  a  parade 
of  the  militia,  the  firing  of  cannon,  addresses  from  the  governor  and 
other  prominent  gentlemen,  and  by  bonfires  and  a  general  illumina- 
tion in  the  evening.   The  name  of  Fort  Anne  was  changed  to  Fort 
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George,  and  the  next  February  a  general  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed 
"for  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.,'  In  the 
summer  of  1716  occurred  the  sad  death  of  Lady  Hunter,  and  from  this 
time  until  his  retirement  in  1719  her  husband  was  a  changed  man. 
She  was  a  lady  of  superior  beauty,  intelligence,  and  education,  and  was 
almost  idolized  by  her  husband;  to  her  death  no  doubt  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted his  failure  of  health  and  final  retirement  from  his  post.  So  well 
had  Governor  Hunter  borne  himself  that  the  spring  elections  of  1715 
resulted  in  an  assembly  much  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Up  to  this  date  the  governor  had  received  no  salary,  the 
voting  of  a  revenue  having  been  refused  on  one  pretext  and  another ; 
in  this  assembly,  however,  his  services,  privations, and  embarrassments 
were  so  vividly  pictured  by  his  friends,  particularly  by  Lewis  Morris, 
that  the  revenue  was  voted,  and  the  governor's  position  made  more 
tolerable.  Chief  Justice  Mompesson  died  in  June  of  this  year,  and 
Hunter  appointed  Lewis  Morris  to  fill  the  vacancy — a  good  appoint- 
ment, although  it  elicited  much  adverse  criticism  from  the  opposition, 
with  whom  Morris  was  anything  but  ]>opular.'  There  were  also  changes 
in  the  councils  of  the  two  provinces  this  year.  George  Clarke,  Secretary 
of  New- York,  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy  in  the  council  of  New- 
York  caused  by  Mompesson's  death,  and  David  Jamison,  Chief  Justice 
of  New  Jersey,  to  fill  his  place  in  the  council  of  that  province;  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  which  soon  occurred,  Jamisou  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place  in  the  council  of  New- York.  Augustine  Gra- 
ham, John  Johnston2  (the  newly  appointed  mayor),  Stephen  De  Lancey, 
Robert  Lurt  ing,  and  Robert  Watts  were  also  nominated  for  councilors 
—  an  increase  recommended  in  order  that  a  quorum  might  always  be 

present.  Two  immigrants  of  note  came  to  the 
young  city  in  1716 — William  Smith  from  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  the  father  of  William  Smith 
the  historian  of  New- York,  and  James  Alexander 
of  Scotland,  who  by  his  marriage  with  a  New-York  lady,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Provoost,  became  the  father  of  William,  Lord  Stirling,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Revolution.  Alexander  was  a 
lawyer  of  talent  and  a  fine  mathematician,  and  Hunter,  soon  discover- 
ing his  ability,  made  him  first  surveyor-general  of  New  Jersey,  and 
later  attorney-general  of  New-York.  Within  a  few  years  he  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  colony,  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
political  duties  he  found  time  to  continue  his  scientific  studies,  and 

•  Chief  Justice  Morris,  as  has  been  stated,  wan       ;  John  Johnston  was  mayor  from  1713  to  1720. 

highly  esteemed  by  the  governor,  Mng  of  similar  Wry  little*  is  known  about  him  except  that  he  was 

intellectual  tastes,  and  endowed  with  brilliant  ca-  a  merchant,  owning  vcsscIb  that  went  upon  for. 

parities.  As  an  evidence  of  their  friendship.  Morris  eien  trade.     He  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal 

named  one  of  his  sons  Robert  Hunter,  who  figures  council  in  171*.    The  city's  population  reached 

in  inter  colonial  history  as  c  hief  justice  of  New  about  6500  in  his  day.  Editor. 
Jersey  and  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Editok. 
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with  Dr.  Franklin  and  others  founded  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  His  son  William,  falling  under  the  eye  of  Shirley  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  was  mado  aide  and  private  secretary  to  the 
latter,  and  accompanied  him  to  England,  where,  by  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  being  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  he  fell  heir  to 
that  earldom.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  city  had  grown  so  rapidly 
during  Hunter's  term  that,  in  1718,  they  purchased  land  in  "Stoutten- 
burgh's  garden,"1  and  the  next  year  erected  a  church  upon  it  and 
opened  a  cemetery  beside  the  building.  The  first  minister  was  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson.  This  church  had  an  interesting  history  from 
its  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter,  which,  however,  properly 
belongs  to  succeeding  chapters. 

In  the  spring  of  1719  Governor  Hunter  decided  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  health  had  become  greatly  impaired.  His  wife  had  an 
inheritance  there  which  he  desired  to  secure  for  his  five  children;  ho 
had  also  large  bills  against  the  British  treasury  for  subsisting  the 
Palatines,  which  he  hoped  to  recover.  He  made  his  preparations 
secretly,  lest  the  knowledge  of  his  intended  departuro  might  give  rise 
to  intrigues.  On  June  24,  1719,  he  called  the  assembly  together  and, 
after  transacting  some  necessary  business,  thus  addressed  them: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  be  witness  to  my 
assent  to  the  Acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  this  session. . .  . 
I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  acquaint  you,  that  my  uncertain  state 
of  health,  the  care  of  my  little  family,  and  my  private  affairs  on  the 
other  side  have  at  last  determined  me  to  make  use  of  that  license  of 
absence  which  was  some  time  ago  graciously  granted  me,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution  to  return  again  to  you  if  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  I  should  do  so :  but  if  that  proves  otherwise,  I  assure  you  that 
whilst  I  live  I  shall  be  watchful  and  industrious  to  promote  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  this  country,  of  which  I  think  I  am  under  the 
strongest  obligation  for  the  future  to  account  myself  a  countryman. 
I  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  present  quiet  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  people  here,  whilst  I  remember  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
them  upon  my  arrival.  As  the  very  name  of  party  or  faction  seems 
to  be  forgotten,  may  it  ever  lie  buried  in  oblivion,  and  no  more  strife 
ever  happen  amongst  you,  but  that  laudable  emulation  who  shall 
prove  himself  the  most  zealous  servant  and  dutiful  subject  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  most  useful  member  of  a  well-established  and  flourish- 
ing community,  of  which  you  gentlemen  have  given  a  happy  ex- 
ample."   To  which  Robert  Livingston,  speaker  of  the  assembly, 

lOn  Wall  atre«t  between  the  present  Nassau  eighty  feet  and  about  sixty  feet  in  breadth,"  was 

street  and  Broadway.    This  first  Presbyterian  erected  on  the  same  site.    This  stood  until  1844. 

church  stood  until  174K,  when,  the  congregation  The  lot,  in  1766.  was  eighty-eight  fwt  wide,  front 

having  greatly  increased  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  and  rear,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep, 

Kbenexer  Peroberton,  the  second  minister,  it  was  English  measure, 
torn  down  and  a  second  edifice  "of  stone,  in  length 
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replied:  "Sir,  When  we  reflect  upon  your  past  conduct,  your  just, 
mild,  and  tender  administration,  it  heightens  the  concern  we  have 
for  your  departure,  and  makes  our  grief  such  as  words  cannot  truly 
express.  You  have  governed  well  and  wisely,  like  a  prudent  magis- 
trate, like  an  affectionate  parent;  and  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever 
station  tho  Divine  Providence  shall  please  to  assign  you,  our  sincere 
desire  and  prayers  for  tho  happiness  of  you  and  yours  shall  always 
attend  you.  We  have  seen  many  governors,  and  may  see  more ;  and 
as  none  of  those  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  your  station  were  ever 
so  justly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  governed,  so  those  to  come  will 
acquire  no  mean  reputation  when  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  their 
conduct  has  been  like  yours.  We  thankfully  accept  the  honor  you 
do  us  in  calling  yourself  our  countryman.  Give  us  leave  then  to 
desire  that  you  will  not  forget  this  as  your  country  and,  if  you  can, 
make  haste  to  return  to  it.  But  if  the  service  of  our  sovereign  will 
not  admit  of  what  we  so  earnestly  desire,  and  his  commands  deny  us 
that  happiness,  permit  us  to  address  you  as  our  friend,  and  give  us 
your  assistance  when  we  are  oppressed  with  an  administration  the 
reverse  of  yours."1 

The  career  of  Governor  Hunter  after  retiring  from  New- York  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  After  spending  some  time  in  England, 
engaged  with  his  private  affairs,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  died  there,  May  11,  1734. 


THE  "SPECTATOR"  ON  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  INDIANS. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  sensation  was  everywhere  produced  in  England 
by  the  appearance  of  these  remarkable  strangers.  Although  they  were  only  chiefs, 
and  perhaps  not  oven  that,  the  people  soon  called  them  kings,  and  one  of  them  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  emperor,  in  the  popular  estimation.  Even  "  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  v  were  infectod  by  the  universal  enthusiasm,  and  were  stimulated  to  exer- 
cise thoir  talents  by  the  visit.  On  Friday,  April  27,  1711,  appeared  No.  50  of  the 
famous  "  Spectator,"  now  u  classic  in  English  literature.  The  signature  C.  (one  of  the 
letters  of  "  Clio,"  by  means  of  wliich  his  contributions  can  be  identified)  shows  that  this 
essay  was  from  no  less  a  pen  than  Addison's.  Ho  begins  thus:  "When  the  four 
Indian  Kings2  were  in  this  country  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the 
rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the 
sight  of  everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have  since  their  departure  employed 
a  friend  to  make  many  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer,  relating  to  their 
manners  and  conversation,  as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
country;  for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers,  I  should  l>e 
desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us."  Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  28,  1711,  remarks:  "Yesterday  the  'Spectator'  was  made  up  of  a  noble 
hint  I  gave  him  about  an  Indian  King  supposed  to  write  his  travels  into  England.  I 
repent  he  ever  had  it.   I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject."  Editor. 

l  William  Smith,  History  of  New-York  (ed.  1830),  1 :  234  -  238. 
2  One  of  the  native*  died  on  the  way  over,  or  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England. 
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1720-1728 


F  the  people  of  New- York  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  be 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  their  chief  magistrates,  it 
would  have  provoked  them  to  learn  that  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  governor  of  their  great  province  was  largely  a 
matter  of  private  barter  and  arrangement  between  individuals. 
Governor  Hunter  was  suffering  the  tortures  of  sciatica,  and  de- 
spaired of  improving  in  America.1  William  Buruet  had  been  light- 
ened in  purse  by  his  ventures  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,2  and  wished 
to  replenish  his  fortunes.  The  two  were  warm  personal  friends.  So 
Hunter  agreed  to  exchange  his  office  of  governor  for  Burnet's  less 
lucrative  but  more  convenient  position  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
customs  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  salary  of  £1,200  per  year.3  Both 
had  sufficient  influence  at  court  to  secure  the  ratification  of  their 
bargain  by  the  king,  and  presto!  it  was  done.  As  an  impartial  his- 
torian remarks:  "It  unfortunately  happened  for  our  American  prov- 
inces at  the  time  we  now  treat  of,  that  a  government  in  any  of  our 
colonies  in  those  parts  was  scarcely  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 

1  "  I  have  no  hope  of  Ease  on  thin  Sid«\  having  Grahame  (Boston,  lK4f>),  3:        Smith's  "  History 
trr'd  all  remedy*.  Christian  and  I 'scan .  Palenical,  of  New- York  "  (London,  1776),  p.  201. 
'"brmical  and  Whimsical,  to  no  purpose.    Aix-la-  3  Smith  s  "History  New -York,"  p.  201 ;  Douff- 
Chappelle  is  all  my  present  Comfort,"    Hunter  to  lass's  "  Summary  ■  (London.  17.V>),  1 :  480 ;  Wynne. 
S<wtary  Popple.  New  Jersey  Archives.  4  :  3*7.  1 :  191.    New- York  paid  her  governor  £1,200  ster- 

2  Wynne's  •'British  Empire"  (London.  17701.  ling,  and  New  Jersey  paid  £500  or  1'ftOO ;  the  per- 
1  lid  ;  "  nUtory  of  the  United  States,"  by  James  quisites  were  considerable  in  both  provinces. 
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than  that  of  an  hospital,  where  the  favorites  of  the  ministry  might 
lie  till  they  had  recovered  their  broken  fortunes;  and  oftentimes  they 
served  as  asylums  from  their  creditors." 1  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  American  colony  had  as  yet  been  favored  with  so  excel- 
lent an  appointment  as  this  of  William  Burnet  to  be  "Captain  Gen- 
eral and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Provinces  of  New- York,  Xew 
Jersey  and  Territories  thereon  depending  in  America,  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral of  the  same."    The  people  were  favorably  disposed  toward  him, 

for  it  was  only  five  years  since  the  decease 


of  his  father,  the  eminent  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  from  1689  to  1715, 
and  they  still  cherished  warmly  the  mem- 
ory of  the  distinguished  prelate  and  states- 
man who  had  been  so  influential  in  seat- 
ing William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  thereby  securing  to  Great 
Britain  a  succession  of  Protestant  rulers. 
The  new  governor  was  himself  named 
after  the  great  Prince  of  Orange,  having 
been  born  at  The  Hague  in  March,  1688, 
his  namesake  being  the  sponsor  at  his 
baptism.2  His  early  education  was  su- 
pervised by  his  father  and  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  he 


also  had  the  advantage  of  meeting,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  most  eminent  men  of  learning  and  the  prin- 
cipal statesmen  and  courtiers  of  the  age,  and  still  he  confessed  that 
he  was  nearly  twenty  years  old  before  his  father  discovered  any 
promise  of  intellectual  development  in  him.3  Although  but  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  the  young  governor  was  a  widower,  with  a  bright 
little  boy  of  five  or  six  years,  named  Gilbert,  whom  he  brought  with 
him  to  America.4  The  king  made  the  appointment  April  19,  1720; 
the  instructions  were  prepared  May  4,  and  submitted  to  the  king 
May  31 ; 5  and  after  various  delays  Burnet  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
about  July  10,  arriving  at  New- York  on  September  16.  His  commis- 
sion was  published  the  next  day,  with  the  usual  popular  demonstra- 
tions.0 He  speedily  discovered  that  the  party  which  had  always 
opposed  Governor  Hunter  had  made  headway  in  the  interregnum, 

l  Wynne.  1:191.  •r>  Dr.  Colden.  forty  years  later,  told  a  curious 
s  "  New-York  Genealogical   and  Biographical  ntory  about  a  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inter- 
Record."  6  :  6.  pointing  a  word  in  the  instructions.  (''New-York 
3  Whitehead's  "Perth  Amboy."  p.  156.  Historienl  Society  Collections."  If 76.  pp.  133.  ISO, 
<  '•  New  England  Historical  Uenealogical  Regis-  203;  "  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of 
ter,"  5:  49  ;  N.  J.  Archives.  5:  261.     His  flr»t  New-York."  5  :  476.  499).   But  the  story  was  incor 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  CJeorge  Stan-  rect.    Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  5  :  4S5. 
hope.  Dean  of  Canterbury.    "  Heraldic  Journal."  «Doc.  rel.  OoL  Hi«t.  N.  Y.,  5  :  536  -  8,  572,  573; 
April,  1866.  p.  61.  N.  J.  Archives,  5:3;  11 :  52-4. 
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and  as  a  shrewd  stroke  of  policy  he  decided  to  summon  the  old 
assembly  again,  instead  of  ordering  a  new  election.  This  course  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  and  George  Clarke,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  province,  at  the  same  time  deputy  auditor  for  Horace 
Walpole,  ad  vised  against  it.1  However,  his  course  seemed  to  be  vin- 
dicated, for  when  the  legislature  met  in  the  old  Fort  George  at  the 
Battery  on  October  13, 1720,  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  admirable 
in  tone,  and  they  promptly  responded  with  an  appropriation  for  **  an 
ample  and  honorable  support  for  His  Majesty's  Government  for  five 
years,"  and  promised  "  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  that  by  unforeseen 
accidents  might  happen  to  it,"  and  they  added  this  handsome  com- 
pliment :  "  We  believe  that  the  son  of  that  worthy  Prelate,  so  Emi- 
nently Instrumental  under  our  glorious  Monarch,  William  the  third, 
in  delivering  us  from  Arbitrary  Power,  and  its  concomitants  Popery, 
Superstition  and  Slavery,  has  been  Educated  in  and  possesses  those 
Principles  that  so  Justly  recommended  his  Father  to  the  Councils 
and  Confidence  of  Protestant  Princes  and  succeeds  our  former  Gov- 
ernour,  not  only  in  Power,  but  Inclinations  to  do  us  good."2 

The  governor  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  importance  of  resist- 
ing the  inroads  of  the  French  upon  the  frontiers,  of  repairing  the 
forts,  and  putting  the  militia  in  the  best  condition  for  service.  In 
response  they  made  an  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  repair  the 
fortifications  and  build  new  ones,  aud  to  provide  the  ways  and  means 
therefor  they  passed  another  act  levying  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  on 
all  European  goods  imported  into  the  province,  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  disallowed  by  the  king.  But  the  most  important 
measure  of  the  session  for  far-reaching  consequences  was  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French;1  For  a  centuiy  and 
a  half  the  French  had  been  pushing  their  religious  and  commercial 
influence  among  the  Indians  west  of  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
undeterred  by  any  obstacles  and  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with 


•Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  572,  57.1,  765;  ister  for  so  many  years.  Burnet  seems  to  have 
S.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  Collections.  1868,  p.  fl>7.  George  relied  on  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
llarkp,  an  English  lawyer,  had  come  to  New-York  a  rival  of  Sir  Robert.  (Coxe's  "  Memoirvs  of  Sir 
in  July,  1703,  with  a  commission  as  secretary  of  Robert  Walpole";  Mahon's  "History  of  England,*' 
the  province.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  Vol.11.)  Thus  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province 
the  council  in  1715.  and  sworn  in  May  30.  1710.  of  New- York  were  closely  intertwined  with  the 
(Council  Minutes,  11 :  352).  Horace  Walpole  hav-  intrigues  of  the  ministers  at  home.  When  the 
inn  bet- n  appointed  auditor  of  the  province,  in  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  in  driving  Wulpolo 
171s  appointed  Clarke  his  deputy  (Tb.,  503),  who  to  France  and  Carteret  to  Ireland,  and  assumed 
in  consequence  tried  to  control  the  revenues,  the  the  State  Office  himself.  Burnet  lJecnine  judicious- 
object  apparently  being  merely  to  exact  a  tribute  ly  friendly  to  Clarke,  and  helped  him  to  secure 
of  five  per  cent,  commission  on  all  the  moneys  £2500  commissions  on  the  current  revenues  of 
raised.  The  assembly  objected  to  this,  and  dl-  the  province  and  arrears.  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist, 
rwted  the  treasurer  to  account  ouly  to  the  jtov-  N.  Y.,  5  :  765. 

rruor  and  council  and  assembly.    It  is  evident  8  Journal  Legislative  Council,  1  :  451-3.  Smith 

that  there  was  considerable  friction  between  the  (p.  20-J)  says  that  the  assembly's  address  was 


governor  and  Clarke  from  the  outset.   (Col.  N.  Y.  drawn  up  by  Chief  Justice  Lewis  Morris. 

Hist- MSS..  2:  464,  475.)    Clarke  was  in  constant  3  Journal  Legislative  Council,  as  cited;  Doo. 

correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5 :  577,  703. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  England's  great  prime  min- 
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their  steady  purpose  of  acquiring  control  over  the  savages.  French 
traders  came  regularly  to  New-York  and  bought  the  bulk  of  the 
Indian  supplies  imported  from  England — strouds1  and  duffels  princi- 
pally— and  carried  them  to  Quebec  and  thence  disposed  of  them  to 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  generations  to  look  upon 
Quebec  as  the  principal  mart  for  such  goods.  In  this  way  the  French 
ascendancy  over  the  Indians  was  greatly  and  continually  extended. 
Governor  Burnet,  with  a  far-seeing  eye,  perceived  this,  and,  having 
the  glory  of  England  in  view,  secured  the  passage  of  this  act  by  the 
legislature,  whereby  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  sell  any  such 
goods  to  the  French  upon  any  terms,  under  a  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  sold  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Suspected  per- 
sons could  be  put  upon  oath  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  violated 
the  law,  and  compelled  to  answer  under  pain  of  heavy  fines  or  im- 
prisonment. This  was  the  weak  feature  of  the  law,  being  contrary  to 
all  English  principles  of  justice,  which  did  not  suffer  a  man  to  be 
forced  to  criminate  himself.  There  was  another  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Under  the  old  system,  the  trade  in  Indian  goods  at  New- York  was 
engrossed  by  a  few;  by  this  course  he  caused  it  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  many.  Furthermore,  the  Indians  became  more  dependent  on  the 
English  than  formerly.  Prior  to  this  it  had  been  usual  for  nine  hun- 
dred pieces  of  "  strouds "  to  be  carried  in  one  year  from  Albany  to 
Montreal,2  where  they  had  sold  at  a  little  over  thirteen  pounds  a  piece. 
After  the  act,  pieces  sold  at  Albany  for  ten  pounds,  while  the  price 
at  Montreal  had  gone  up  to  twenty-five  pounds.3  No  wonder  the 
governor  was  proud  of  his  great  success  with  this  first  session  of 
the  legislature  under  his  administration. 

He  was  equally  successful  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  secured  an  act 
providing  a  five  years'  support  for  his  government.  In  thanking  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  he  said  in  his  frank  and  manly  way:  "I  cau- 
not  but  acknowledge  in  the  most  particular  manner  the  acts  for  the 
chearful  and  honourable  support  and  for  the  security  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  Province.  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  look  upon  the 
latter  as  the  noblest  of  the  two;  as  I  think  honour  is  always  more  than 
riches." 4  The  New- York  assembly  had  been  unanimous  in  supporting 
the  governor,  but  Peter  Schuyler  (the  president  of  the  council),  Adolph 
Philipse,  and  five  others  were  strenuous  for  a  new  assembly,  which, 
after  a  hot  debate,  the  governor  declined  to  order,  and  threatened  the 
exposure  of  Schuyler  and  Philipse  for  having  violated  the  king's  in- 
structions/' whereupon  Schuyler  and  four  others  asked  and  were  given 
leave  to  return  to  their  homes.    But  the  governor  immediately  wrote 

1  •■  Strouds,— a  woollen  manufacture  established.       *  Smith's  "New  Jersey."  p.  417. 

at  Stroud.  England."    Wynne.  1  :  198.  5  President  Schuyler  had  allowed  Philips  to 

2  Douglass,  2  :  258.  have  the  custody  of  the  provincial  seal.    X.  Y. 

3  Smith's  "New  Jersey,"  p.  213.  llist.  Soc.  Collections,  1868,  p.  206. 
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to  England,  urging  that  Schuyler  and  Philipso  be  removed  from  the 
council,  and  askiug  that  Cadwallader  Golden  and  James  Alexander  be 
appointed  in  their  stead,  which  changes  were  subsequently  (1722)  made, 
in  accordance  with  his  request.1  He  also  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  Philip  Livingston  as  secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  in  the  place 
of  his  father,  Robert  Livingston,  who  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years 
desired  to  have  this  change  made. 
Rol>ert  Livingston  was  speaker  of 
the  assembly,  and  had  been  of  great 
help  in  the  session  just  closed,  which 
was  another  reason  why  Burnet 
wished  to  accede  to  his  request.  This 
also  was  done.2  In  Dr.  Colden  and 
James  Alexander  he  secured  two  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  province  for 
supporters  of  his  administration,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieved  the  council 
of  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
disaffected  party. 

The  legislature  had  adjourned  till 
March;  but  when  that  time  came 
around  the  governor  was  otherwise 
occupied,  and  he  adjourned  them 
again  till  May  19.  How  he  was  engaged  appears  by  a  letter  of  Isaac 
Bobin  under  "date  of  March  11,  1721:  "There  is  great  talk  of  His  Ex- 
cellency and  Miss  Mary  Van  Home,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham 
Van  Home;"3  and  on  May  17,  he  writes  that  there  were  "great  prepa- 
rations for  the  match  so  much  talked  of."*  The  wedding  took  place 
shortly  after,  and  undoubtedly  was  a  brilliant  affair.  Anna  Maria 
Van  Home,  the  bride,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  having  been 
baptized  January  28, 1702.  She  was  the  oldest  child  of  Abraham  Van 
Home  and  Mary  Provoost  (daughter  of  David  Provoost).  Mr.  Van 
Home  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New-York,  and  lived  in 
Wall  street,  where  he  had  a  storehouse  and  a  bolting-  and  baking-house. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  old  Dutch  stock,  and  had  difficulties 
with  the  English  language  all  his  life,  which,  however,  troubled  others 
more  than  himself.5  Notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  his  son-in-law 
recommended  him  (June  17, 1722)  to  a  seat  in  the  council,  in  the  place 
of  Abraham  De  Peyster,  then  incapacitated,  and  the  sturdy  old  Dutch- 
man sat  there  with  his  ancient  friend,  Rip  Van  Dam,  until  his  death  in 
1741.'    This  alliance  brought  the  governor  into  connection  with  many 


I  Doc  reL  Col.  nist.  N.  Y  ,  5  :  578,  579,  &47. 

*  lb..  580.  647. 

>K.T.  Hurt.  MSS.,  2  :  459. 
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of  the  oldest  families  in  the  province,  and  ought  to  have  strengthened 
his  position  materially,  if  he  had  had  the  policy  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity.  But  policy,  beyond  an  honest  desire  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests intrusted  to  him,  he  did  not  possess. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  secure  the  Indian  trade,  the  governor 
caused  a  council  to  bo  held  at  Albany  on  September  7,  1721,  which 
was  more  numerously  attended  by  the  Indians  than  any  previous  as- 
sembly of  the  kind  in  many  years.1  He  spent  several  days  among  the 
Indians  before  the  actual  council  was  held,  and  by  his  affable  and 
winning  manner  secured  their  good  will.  At  the  meeting  he  urged 
them  in  the  strongest  language  to  break  their  connections  with  the 
French,  and  to  trade  only  with  the  English.  The  wily  Indians  were 
non-committal  in  their  reply  on  that  subject,  but  concluded  with  this 
sly  hint:  "We  are  informed  that  your  Excellency  is  Marryed  at  New- 
York,  We  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  We  are  glad  of  it,  and  wish 
you  much  Joy  And  as  a  token  of  our  Rejoycing  We  present  a  few 
Beavers  to  your  Lady  for  Pin  Money,  And  say  withall  that  it  is  Cus- 
tomary for  a  Brother  upon  his  Marryage  to  invite  his  Brethren  to  be 
Merry  and  Dance."  The  governor  good-naturedly  took  the  hint  and 
ordered  them  some  barrels  of  beer,  "to  be  merry  withall  and  dance, 
which  they  did  according  to  their  Custom  and  were  extreamly  well 
Satisfied."2  The  Indians  addressed  the  governor  as  "Corlaer,"  giving 
him  the  name  of  Arent  Van  Corlaer,  the  first  representative  of  the 
whites  with  whom  they  had  treated  before;  and  as  they  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  they  bestowed  the  same  name  as  a  compliment  upon  the 
successive  governors  of  New- York.*  In  the  meantime  the  governor 
had  established  a  trading-station  at  Tirondequa^  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
charge  of  eight  gallant  young  men  under  the  command  of  Peter 
Schuyler,  Jr.,  son  of  the  ex-president  of  the  council,  and  they  sold 
goods  to  the  Indians  for  half  what  the  French  had  formerly  charged, 
whereby  the  English  ascendancy  was  promoted  over  their  Canadian 
rivals.*  The  admirable  training  these  young  men  and  their  successors 
and  associates  received  in  their  hazardous  enterprise  was  of  great  value 
to  the  colonists  in  after  years,  when  just  such  experience  was  needed 


i  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  632. 
HI..,  640.  642,  666. 

a  lb..  3  :  55H.  The  Indians  called  the  governors 
of  the  several  provinces  by  the  name  given  to  the 
first  of  them  with  whom  they  had  treated.  Thus, 
an  just  noted.  Areut  Van  Corlaer  gave  a  name  to 
all  succeeding  governors  of  New- York.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  was  called  by  tho  Indians  "  Ah- 
sarigoc,"  signifying  a  rutins,  which  name  was 
given  to  Lord  Howard  in  16*4.  from  the  Dutch 
word  "Houwer,"  a  cut lan.  (Council  Minutes, 
12  :  365;  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  670.)  (/>< 
/7ow<*r,  a  cutter,  also  a  broadsword.  SetreT s  Eng- 
lish-Dutch Dictionary,  Amsterdam,  1691.)  The 


governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  called  "  Onas,"  the 
Indian  for  feather  or  pen,  a  translation  of  William 
Penn'a  name.  (Council  Minutes.  12  :  368;  Doc. 
rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii :  679.)  In  1768  the  Indians 
bestowed  upon  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  (Wil- 
liam Franklin)  the.  name  "  Sagorighweyogsta," 
meaning  the  (Ireat  Arbiter  or  Doer  of  Justice. " 
in  recognition  of  his  and  his  people's  justice  in 
putting  to  death  some  persons  who  had  murdered 
Indians  in  that  province.  (Doe.  rel.  Col.  Hist. 
N.  Y.,  8  :  117.)  On  this  subject  »ee  Sparks'* 
'•  Washington." 2: 47.  note;  "Historical  Magarine." 
December.  IN*,  p.  316. 
4  Doc.  reL  Col.  HIM.  N.  Y.,  5  :  662. 
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in  their  dealings  with  the  hostile  French  Indians.1  Burnet  persuaded 
the  Indians  "to  open  a  broad  path  aud  sweep  it  clean  for  the  far  In- 
dians to  come  through  to  Albany,''  and  he  was  extremely  gratified  when 
twenty  of  them  came  thither  in  the  spring  of  1722,  and  still  more  so 
when  in  the  ensuing  June  eighty,  besides  women  and  children,  arrived 
there  after  a  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.-  These  Indian 
conferences  were  quaint  and  picturesque,  as  well  as  important.  At 
first  they  were  attended  only  by  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  compos- 
ing the  confederation  known  as 
the  Five  Nations.  According  to 
Horatio  Hale,  this  confedera- 
tion of  savages  established  what 
is  now  one  of  the  oldest  repub- 
lics in  the  world,  dating  back  to 
a  period  four  hundred  years  ago, 
when  that  most  remarkable  law- 
giver, Hiawatha,  brought  about 
the  union  on  the  basis  on  which 
it  has  been  maintained  to  this 
day.  The  annual  election  of 
representatives  from  the  various 
nations  to  the  council  of  the 
confederation  still  takes  place  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  him, 
and  the  several  delegates  still 
bear  the  official  names  by  which 
he  designated  them  before  Co- 
lumbus first  saw  the  shores  of  the  New  World.3  The  Tuscaroras  hav- 
ing become  involved  in  war  with  the  whites  in  the  Carolinas,  where 
they  dwelt,  came  north  in  1714,  and  were  received  by  the  Five  Nations, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  joined  the  confederation  as  the  Sixth  Nation.4 
The  Indians  were  never  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  usually  some  days 
before  they  could  be  induced  to  settle  down  to  business.  Burnet 
occupied  this  time  in  going  among  them  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  leaders.  The  conference  being  at  last  opened,  Lawrence 
Claese  appeared  as  interpreter,  translating  the  Indian  language  into 

I  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y,.  5  :  641 ;  Smith's  1RH.1),  pp.  21 -TO;  Morgan's  "Systems  of  Consan- 

•' New- York."  p.  21'J.    In  that  charming  work  by  guinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,"  p.  151; 

Mrv  Grant,  of  Laggan.  "Memoirs  of  an  Ameri-  Heckewelder's  "Indian  Nations"  (edition  of  lMTai. 

tan  Lady"  (l.ondon.  ImOH).  1  :  7fi-«7,  in  a  graphic  p.  56.    It  should  Is-  noted,  however,  that  in  the 

<ie«-ription  of  the  toil*  and  dangers  of  the  young  "Journal  of  American  Folklore."  4  :  2!>:>-307.  W, 

Americans  who  set  out  on  trading  expeditions  from  M.  Beauchamp,  in  a  critical  review  of  the  accounts 

Albany  through  the  trackless  waste.  of  Hi-a-wut-ha,  concludes  that  he  must  have  lived, 

•  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  Y.,  5  :  0*4.  if  at  all.  not  earlier  than  a.  d.  1600. 

*  "The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites"  (Philadelphia,        *  Doc.  rel.  OoL  Hist.  X.  Y  ,  5  :  3*7,  6*4. 
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Dutch,  while  Robert  Livingston,  the  venerable  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs,  translated  from  Dutch  into  English,  and  vice  versa.  The 
savages  have  always  been  noted  for  the  poetic  and  felicitous  imagery 
in  which  they  clothe  their  ideas.  In  expressing  their  wish  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites  they  said  (and  we  can  only  guess  how 
much  of  the  poetry  has  been  lost  in  the  translation  into  Dutch  and 
then  into  English) :  "  Wee  were  here  before  the  Christians  Came  Being 
the  Antieut  Inhabitants  of  those  parts  and  when  the  Christians  first 
came  we  made  a  Covenant  with  them  which  was  but  of  bark  but  after- 
ward the  English  Comeing  to  have  the  Government  of  those  Countries 
we  mado  a  Covenant  Chain  of  Silver  that  the  thunder  itself  could  not 
break  it." 1  And  again  :  "  When  the  Christians  first  came  to  this 
Country  our  Ancestors  fastened  the  ship  that  brought  them  behind  a 
Great  Mountain  with  a  Chain  in  order  to  secure  the  same  which  moun- 
tain lyes  behind  the  Sinnekees  Country,  so  that  the  one  end  of  the 
Chain,  being  fastened  thoro  and  the  other  end  at  ye  Ship,  if  any  body 
would  steal  away  and  molest  this  ship  the  chain  will  jingle  &  make  a 
noise  &  alarm  all  the  5  Nations  who  are  bound  to  defend  this  ship."2 
At  another  conference  Governor  Burnet  hinted  at  the  desirability  of 
brightening  the  covenant  chain,  whereupon  they  declared:  "We  make 
it  clean  to  keep  the  same  bright  and  wrap  beaver  Skins  about  it,  that 
it  may  not  rust." '  "  Since  a  Chain  is  apt  to  rust,  if  it  be  not  oiled  or 
greased  we  will  grease  it  with  Bovers  grease  or  Fatt  yl  the  smell  thereof 
will  endure  for  a  whole  year."4  The  governor  was  free  in  giving  the 
Indians  excellent  advice  —  not  to  spend  their  money  in  strong  drink, 
but  to  lay  it  out  on  clothing  and  other  necossaries  for  their  support.5 
But  when  he  asked  them  to  assist  him  in  discovering  persons  guilty 
of  violating  the  new  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the 
French,  they,  with  a  shrewd  and  amusing  affectation  of  simplicity, 
replied :  "  We  are  peaceable  People  &  inclined  to  Peace  &  if  we  should 
intermeddle  in  any  such  matter,  we  should  but  creato  ourselves  a 
great  many  enemies  &  therefore  desire  to  be  excused."" 

By  this  conference  Burnet  learned  more  of  their  wants,  and  how 
they  were  robbed  by  the  traders  at  Albany,  who  took  them  into  their 
houses  and  plied  them  with  drink  before  buying  their  peltries.  So 
the  governor  had  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1723  providing 
for  the  erection  of  two  large  wooden  houses  for  the  special  accommo- 
dation of  the  Indians,  where  trade  with  them  was  carried  on  publicly.7 
He  also  used  his  personal  influenco  to  induce  the  traders  to  treat  the 
Indians  more  fairly,  and  to  sell  them  goods  more  reasonably,  whereby 
a  great  improvement  was  brought  about  in  the  relations  between  the 


1  Doc.  Tel.  CoL  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  562. 

2  lb..  667. 

3  lb.,  799. 
*  lb.,  663. 


6  lb.,  663. 
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English  and  the  savages.  Nor  did  ho  overlook  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  whites,  and  the  legislature  took  measures  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  stockades  about  Albany  and  Schenectady,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  authorized  the  Albany  authorities 
to  build  two  new  block-houses  for  the  better  protection  of  that  frontier 
town.1  But  the  governor's  statesmanliko  plan  for  securing  to  the 
English  the  absolute  control  of  the  Indian  trade  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  British  manufacturers  and  the  New- York  merchants,  who 
had  engrossed  it  to  themselves.  They  feared  that  the  French  would 
secure  their  supplies  from  other  quarters,  and  that  Now- York  would 
lose  the  profits  it  had  so  long  enjoyed.  So  these  merchants  and  their 
British  friends  drew  up  a  strong  remonstrance,  urging  the  king  to 
disallow  the  act.  They  claimed  that  in  consequence  of  it  trade  had 
fallen  off  in  New-York,  both  in  imports  and  exports;  that  the  supply 
of  beaver-skins  was  but  half  what  it  had  been  before  the  passage  of 
the  act;  that  the  price  had  gono  up  tweuty-five  per  cent.;  and  that 
importations  into  the  province  had  been  greatly  reduced.  These 
representations  being  transmitted  to  Governor  Burnet,  he  laid  them 
before  the  council,  and  Dr.  Coldeu  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  reply,  which  was  adopted  by  the  council. 
In  this  able  and  admirable  report  they  refuted  most  of  the  facts 
alleged,  and  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  remonstrants.2  The  lords 
of  trade  deemed  a  compromise  advisable.  They  recommended  that 
the  act  be  disallowed  on  accouut  of  the  feature  compelling  persons  to 
answer  under  oath,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  whether 
or  not  they  had  violated  the  law.  They  approved  of  the  design  of 
the  act,  and  recommended  that  the  governor  should  be  instructed 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  bill,  omitting  the  objectionable  fea- 
ture referred  to.3  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  governor,  and  he 
exulted  not  a  little  over  it.  As  the  king  took  no  action  on  tho 
report  of  the  lords  of  trade,  and  as  the  act  expired  by  limitation, 
the  legislature  in  1726  passed  another  act,  on  the  governor's  recom- 
mendation, he  having  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  people  of  Albany 
on  the  subject,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  a  duty  of  thirty  shillings 
should  be  laid  on  every  piece  of  "  strouds n  carried  to  Canada,  and 
one  of  only  fifteen  shillings  on  each  piece  sent  from  Albany  to  Lake 
Ontario,  thus  giving  the  English  traders  a  great  advantage  over 
their  French  competitors,  and  encouraging  the  Indians  to  continue 
coming  to  Albany  for  supplies.'1  So  much  space  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  because  it  was  the  favorite  project  of  the  governor  during 
his  administration.    It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  province;  of  vast 


i  Doc.  rel.  CoL  Hint.  N.  Y.,  5  :  631,  782 ;  Journal 
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*  Smith's  "  New- York,"  pp.  207,  221. 
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importance  to  New- York  City;  and  yet  to  this  policy,  so  successfully 
carried  out,  was  largely  due  the  ultimate  removal  of  Burnet  from 
this  government. 

While  the  handsome  young  governor  was  thus  enforcing  his  Indian 
policy,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  resting  upon  him  in  other 
lines.  Of  a  genial  nature,  extremely  sociable  in  disposition,  he  readily 
entered  into  the  social  life  of  the  little  town.  This  centered  in  Fort 
George,1  at  the  Battery,  where  the  governor  lived  in  state  in  his  man- 
sion; where  the  King's  Chapel  stood,  which  had  been  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  original  Dutch  church  erected  nearly  a  century  before,  and 
whence  pealed  forth  the  tones  of  the  bell  alike  for  weddings,  for  funer- 
als, and  for  public  occasions  in  general.  At  special  entertainments  the 
governor's  charming  lady  would  bring  out  the  silver-and-gilt  tea-ser- 
vice presented  to  his  father  by  the  Princess  Sophia  in  recognition  of  his 
services  iu  bringing  about  the  Protestant  succession.5  According  to  the 
old  custom  observed  since  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  he  received 
calls  on  the  1st  of  January  after  his  arrival.3  There  was  much  gaiety  in 
the  queer  little  cosmopolitan  town  in  those  days.  The  members  of  the 
legislature  frequently  gathered  at  the  "Widow  Post's"  after  a  day's 
session,  to  discuss  the  public  affairs  over  a  glass  of  wine,4  and  gentle- 
men would  sometimes  meet  at  a  friend's  house  "to  hear  some  good 
Musick,  and  to  take  a  Tiff  of  fresh  Lime  Punch,"  or  something  stronger.5 
Secretary  Clarke  was  one  of  the  few  citizens  of  the  town  who  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  a  spinet,  which  he  bought  in  September,  1723,  just  as 
if  a  little  girl  who  arrived  in  his  family  at  the  same  time  could  not 
furnish  music  enough  for  his  house!0  Mr.  Clarke  displayed  various 
signs  of  wealth  in  those  days,  for  in  addition  to  the  spinet  and  a  negro 
servant  he  bought  his  wife  blue,  purple,  and  green  silk  stockings  a 
few  months  later.7  Some  of  the  worthy  Dutch  vrouws  continued  to  own 
a  multiplicity  of  petticoats,  after  the  fashion  of  their  mothers,  as  chroni- 
cled by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  In  1730  the  widow  of  Francis  Philipse 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  red  silver-laid  petticoat,  a  red  cloth  petti- 


1  In  1721  the  fort  bad  four  regular  bastions, 
faced  with  stone,  and  mounted  with  fifty  cannon, 
but  hud  neither  ditch  nor  outwork*.  ( Doc.  rel.  Col. 
Hist.  X.  Y..  5 : 002. )  Repairs  were  made  in  1724,  and 
new  apartments  fitted  up  in  1725  -  6,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  the  roof  of  the  chapel  and  the  barracks 
were  still  in  a  ruinous  condition.  "  Journal  Legis- 
lative Council."  1  :  4«9-!«,  507.  519.  530.  539. 

2Cadwallador  Colden,  X.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  ColL,, 
18fts.  p.  217. 

3  Calendar  N.  Y.  Hist.  MSS.,  2  :  458. 

Mb.,  4*>. 

sib..  4*5. 

«  n>..  4M0. 

t  lb.,  4*2.  Some  of  Mr.  Clarke's  purchases  show 
the  cost  of  living  in  those  days:  gal*,  molas- 
ses, at  2s.  per  gul. ;  3  gnls.  whale  oil,  at  4s. ;  3  bush, 
salt,  at  3s.  6d. ;  piece  of  striped  silk  muslin,  at5d., 


•  bought  at  Mrs.  Frank's' ;  piece  brown  ozanbrigc, 
lh.  55  ells,  at  IHd. ;  a  doz.  pd.  of  chocolate  at  22a. ; 
12  lbs.  soap,  at  7s.  8d. ;  4  bottles  lime  juice,  lis. ; 
2  bbls.  'lamb  black,'  Is,:  1  pr.  silk  stockings, 
lite. ;  0  yds.  calico,  Is.  <id.  ;  a  pr.  of  'Cizors,'  Is.; 
12  gals.  rum.  4s.  per  gal. ;  2  bbls.  stale  beer,  for 
workmen,  £1  lf>s.  per  bbl.  'Retgers  says  it  is 
extraordinary  good  beer  and  y  racking  it  off  into 
other  Han*  would  flatten  it  and  make  it  Drink 
Dead." "  The  chocolate  was  bought  at  Dugdale's ;  it 
had  gone  up  from  20s..  owing  to  an  advance  in  co- 
coa ;  the  soap  and  starch  "  were  bought  at  one  Pel. 
letreau's  next  to  Mr.  .Tordain's."  (X.Y.  Col.  MSS., 
42  :  fd,  107,  111*.  120.1  "  I  sent  by  RicheMr.  Hyde's 
[a  relative  of  Mrs.  Clarke]  Wigg:  the  price  is  4. 
10s. ;  he'U  take  it  again  if  not  approved  at  that 
price."    lb.,  120. 
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coat,  a  silk  quilted  petticoat,  two  black  silk  quilted  petticoats,  and  a 
splendid  psalm-book  with  gold  clasps  and  gold  chain  whereby  she  hung 
it  upon  her  arm.  About  this  time,  too,  window-hangings  of  camlet, 
colored  harrateen,  and  other  expensive  goods  came  into  use  in  the  more 
pretentious  houses;  also  japanned  tea-tables,  gold-framed  looking- 
glasses,  tall  eight-day  clocks,  and  other  evidences  of  increasing  wealth. 
Pewter  ware  was  still  more  common  than  china.  William  Smith  had 
been  the  first  private  individual  to  set  up  a  coach  (1704),  but  at  this  time 
there  were  several  of  them  besides  the  great  state  coach  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  governor.1  Two-wheeled  chaises  for  one  horse  were  the  most 
common  vehicle  for  rid- 
ing then  and  for  many 
years  after.'-'  On  pleas- 
ant summer  evenings 
everybody  assembled 
on  the  front  stoep 
aud  chatted  with  his 
neighbors  aud  with  pas- 
sers-by—  a  charming 
custom  revived  of  late 
years  in  the  wonderful 
and  progressive  me- 
tropolis of  the  great 
West.  Well-to-do  peo- 
ple kept  excellent  tables 
laden  with  great  varie- 
ties of  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
and  vegetables.  The  or- 
dinary beverages  were 
beer,  cider,  punch,  and 
Madeira.3  Balls  and 
sleigh-rides  were  the  favorite  amusements  in  the  winter;  in  the 
summer,  boating  and  driving  parties.  An  advertisement  from  the 
"American  Weekly  Mercury"  for  March  23, 1727,  indicates  that  gold- 
smiths flourished  in  the  town: 

This  is  to  give  Notice  to  all  Gentlemen  and  others,  That  a  Lottery  is  to  be  drawn  at 
Mr.  John  Sterens  in  Perth  Amboy,  for  £501  of  Silver  aud  Gold  Work,  wrought  by 
Simeon  Soumatn  of  New- York,  Gold-Smith,  all  of  the  newest  Fashion.  The  highest 
Prize  consists  of  an  Eight  square  Tea-Pot,  six  Tea-Spoons,  Slammer  and  Tongues, 
Valued  at  £18  3s.  6<L  The  lowest  Prize  consists  of  Twelve  Shillings  Value.  There  is 
278  Prizes  in  all,  and  there  is  only  five  Blanks  to  each  Prize.    Tickets  are  given  out 

I  Edward  Brombead.  who  officiated  as  the  gov-  in  Ulster  County.   Calendar  N.  V.  Hist.  MSS.. 

ernor's  coachman  for  some  years,  appears  to  have  2  :  504. 

managed  to  make  a  lucrative  position  out  of  it,  as  I "  Valentine's  Manual."  1H58,  pp.  501  - 11. 

he  acquired  a  snug  little  property  in  the  city  and  *  Burnaby's  "Travels,"  p.  87. 
VOL.  II.— 11. 
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at  Six  Shillings  York  Money,  or  Seven  Shillings  Jersey  Money  for  each  Ticket,  at  the 
House  of  Mr.  John  Stevens  in  Amboy,  at  Mr.  Lewis  Carrees  in  Aliens  Town,  at  Mr.  Jolines 
in  Elizabeth  Town,  at  Mr.  Cortlandg  at  Secoud  Jiirer,1  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bradford  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  Mr.  Samuel  Clowse  in  Jamaica  on  Ijong  Island,  and  by  Simeon  Soumain  in  the 
City  of  New -York,  at  which  last  Place  the  Goods  so  to  be  drawn  for  are  to  be  seen. 
And  the  said  Goods  are  to  be  valued  and  appraised  by  Mr.  Peter  Van  Dyke,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Le  Reux,  two  Gold-Smiths  in  the  City  of  New -York.  And  said  Lottery  is  to 
be  drawn  the  22d  day  of  May  next.  Anno  1727.  If  said  Lottery  be  full  sooner,  it  will 
be  drawn  before  the  22d  of  May  next. 

The  people  were  fond  of  amusements,  as  just  said,  balls  and  sleigh- 
ing in  winter;  in  the  summer,  boating  and  driving  parties.  A  favorite 
resort  for  the  latter  was  the  Fresh  Water  Hill, — adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent Chatham  street,  south  of  Pearl  street, — on  the  summit  of  which 
Francis  Child  kept  a  public?  house,  with  pleasure-gardens  attached. 
The  wells  of  the  town  afforded  such  poor  water  that  it  was  scarcely 
lit  to  drink,  and  strangers  were  often  made  ill  by  it.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  present  City  Hall  park  was  a  large  body  of  fresh  water, 
fed  by  innumerable  springs.  One  of  these  springs  was  so  abundant, 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  so  superior,  that  it  was  in  universal 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  town  for  making  tea;  so  a  huge  pump 
was  placed  over  it,  and  men  came  thither  with  carts  and  carried  away 
the  water  to  sell  it  about  town  to  the  good  housewives  for  the  brew- 
ing of  the  cup  that  "cheers  but  not  inebriates."  Hence  the  name, 
"Tea  Water  Pump,"  which  lingers  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  to  this  day.2  The  outlet  from  the  Fresh  Water,  or 
Kalck  Hoeck,  corrupted  into  "Collect,"  flowed  across  Chatham  street, 
and  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  as  it  became  the  recognized  custom 
for  a  gentleman  driving  over  this  bridge  with  a  lady  to  salute  his 
companion,  it  was  known  as  the  "Kissing  Bridge."3  Races  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood,  it  being  pretty  well  out  of  town.  Of 
course,  it  sometimes  happened  that  parties  of  young  people  who  went 
out  driving  beyond  the  town  got  belated  on  their  return,  and  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  at  some  wayside  house  where  there  was 
scanty  supply  of  separate  rooms,  in  which  case  they  "  bundled,"  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  not  infrequently  with  results  that  finally 
brought  that  queer  practice  into  disrepute,  and  which  Jacob  Vos- 
burgh,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Burnet  in  1723,  characterizes,  with 
a  feeling  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  "  wicked  and  base 
custom  of  those  parts."4  The  old  Dutch  families  still  kept  up  the 
custom  of  sending  out  printed  invitations  to  funerals,  on  sheets  about 
the  size  of  this  page.    Everybody  drank.   Bum  figured  largely  in  the 

l  Now  called  Belleville,  nearNewark,  New  Jersey,     of  New- York  and  New  Jersey  within  half  a  cen- 

*  Valentine's  Manual,  1865,  pp.  605-12.  tury,  the  writer  has  found  very  few  of  the  old 
3  Burnaby'*  "Travels"  led.  1?JS),  p.  S".  people  who  were  willing  to  admit  that  they  ever 

*  Calendar  N.  V.  Hist  MSS.,  2:  480.  Although  ••  bundled"  in  their  young  days,  or  that  they  had 
the  custom  referred  to  prevailed  among  the  Dutch     ever  known  anything  about  the  practice. 
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imports  into  the  province.  In  1724  it  sold  at  two  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  a  gallon.  In  1726  Isaac  Bobin  and  George  Clarke  owed  "  .£13 
10  shillings  for  half  a  pipe  of  wine."1  Of  course  the  governor  kept  a 
goodly  stock  of  wines  and  liquors  in  the  ample  cellars  of  his  mansion 
in  the  fort;  nevertheless,  when  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia 
came  to  New-York  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Enterprizo,  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  Indian  conference  at  Albany  in  the  fall  of  1722,  he 
brought  his  own  liquors  with  him, — whether  because  he  doubted  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  New-York  supply  is  not  known, — and 
he  asked  Governor  Burnet  aud  his  council  to  admit  his  liquors  free 
of  duty,  which  of  course  they  did ; 2  and,  although  the  record  is  silent 
on  that  head,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  they  all  sampled  the  Virginia 
governor's  choice  without  delay.  A  different  sort  of  petition  came 
before  the  same  body  on  May  15,  1724,  when  Captain  Peter  Solgard, 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Greyhound,  informed  the  council  that  the 
navy  had  refused  to  furnish  rations  of  rum  to  shipwrights  and 
calkers  employed  in  refitting  his  Majesty's  ships  in  the  plantations, 
and  the  men  refused  to  work  without  it,  wherefore  he  asked  leavo  to 
impress  such  as  he  needed.  But  the  council  concluded  that  such  a 
course  would  drive  the  workmen  out  of  the  colony,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  merchant  service,  especially  as  the  men  employed  on 
merchant  vessels  were  paid  six  and  ninepence  per  day  (uinepence 
more  than  iu  the  navy),  and  were  given  their  usual  allowance  of  mm 
besides.3  How  the  English  captain  managed  to  get  his  vessel  refitted 
does  not  appear. 

Slavery  prevailed,  with  its  attendant  evils.  Labor  was  scarce, 
which  was  the  excuse  for  stealing  the  natives  from  their  homes  in 
Africa  and  bringing  them  to  New-York,  to  be  sold  like  cattle.  The 
price  ranged  from  forty  to  seventy-five  pounds.  Thus,  in  1720,  Cap- 
tain Hopkins  offers  a  negro  for  fifty  pounds;  in  1723  Captain  Munroe 
is  willing  to  sell  his  "  negro  wench,  17  years  old,  warranted  sound  in 
limb,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  for  £45."  Mr.  Chaloner  offers  a  "  negro 
wench  for  £45,  20  years  old,  sound  of  limb,"  and  with  the  promise 
of  supplying  her  owner  with  another  human  chattel  iu  the  course  of 
three  mouths.  William  Fraser,  of  Richmond  County,  is  closing  up 
an  estate,  and  offers  a  negro  man  and  wench  for  sale,  for  fifty  and 
sixty  pounds  respectively.  Robert  King,  of  Perth  Amboy,  offers  to 
sell  George  Clarke  a  negro  wench  for  fifty  pounds/  while  Dr.  Dupuy 
wants  fifty-five  pounds  for  a  negro  wench  nineteen  years  old,  whom 
he  had  brought  up  from  infancy.  The  poor  girl  did  not  like  to  bo 
sold,  he  said,  but  he  sent  her  to  Mr.  Clarke  "on  approval,"  with  the 
caution:  "she  will  pretend  not  to  know  anything,  but  she  must  not 

l  Calendar  N.  Y.  Hint.  MSS..  2 :  489,  497.  3  Council  Minutes.  14  :  296. 

«  Council  Minutes,  13  :  365.  *  Calendar  N.  Y.  Hist.  MSS. ,  2  :  454,  476,  477-481. 
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be  believed."  Three  years  later  Mr.  Clarke  is  anxious  to  sell  a  negro 
woman,  "as  she  has  a  great  itch  for  running  away."  So  it  is  probable 
that  the  girl  could  not  be  tamed  into  submission.  Ex-Sheriff  Harri- 
son, of  Perth  Amboy,  wants  seventy-five  pounds  for  a  negro  wench 
and  child  four  years  old.1  The  importations  of  slaves  into  New-York 
were,  for  the  years  named :  1720,  eighty-one ;  1721,  one  hundred  and 

ninety-three;  1722,  one 
hundred  and  six ;  1723, 
eighty-two;  1724,  sixty- 
one  ;  1725,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen ;  1726,  one 
hundred  and  eighty.1 
The  newspapers  of  the 
day  contain  numerous 
advertisements  offer- 
ing rewards  for  run- 
away slaves,  who  are 
described  as  if  they 
were,  horses  or  mules,  with  all  their  peculiar  "  marks."  There  was 
a  white  slavery  in  those  days,  too.  In  1723  a  white  woman  and 
her  husband,  from  New  England,  who  had  been  burnt  out  by  the 
Indians,  offer  themselves  for  hire  for  a  term  of  years.3  Dr.  John 
Browne,  "in  York  Road,  West  Jersey,"  in  1726  offers  forty  shillings 
reward  for  the  return  to  him  of  "  a  servant  Woman,  named  Sarah 
Parler  or  Sartin,  supposed  to  be  Inveigled  or  Conveyed  away  by  one 
Richard  Sartin,  who  served  his  Time  at  French  Creek  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  Iron  Works,  who  pretends  that  he  is  her  Husband,  but 
is  not  ;  she  is  a  little  thin  Person,  having  on  a  Calico  Gown  strip'd 
with  Blue,  or  a  black  and  white  one  of  Woole  and  Worstead,  a  new 
Bonet,  and  other  tolerable  good  Cloaths."'  In  the  same  year  John 
Leonards,  "  at  South  river  bridge  near  Amboy,"  gleefully  announces 
that  a  negro  had  been  forced  by  starvation  to  come  to  his  house,  and 
he  holds  him  till  his  owner  shall  come  and  pay  a  reward  "  and  also 
reasonably  for  his  Diet  till  fetched."4  Men  and  women  sold  them- 
selves for  terms  of  years  for  their  passage  to  this  country;  or  when 
misfortunes  befell  them  here,  they  sold  themselves  until  they  could 
gather  a  little  money.  The  negro  slave-market  in  New- York  was 
established  in  1709  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street,  where  it  was  in  Gov- 
ernor Burnet's  time.6  Many  of  the  planters,  with  questionable  liber- 
ality, allowed  their  slaves  one  day  in  the  week  to  work  for  them- 
selves, on  condition  of  their  feeding  and  clothing  themselves !  Some 

l  Calendar  N.  Y.  Hist  MSS..  2  :  481,  496.  «  "  American  Weekly  Mercury  "  (Philadelphia), 

a  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  X.  Y..  5  :  814.  August  23,  1720. 

H'aleudar  X.  Y.  Hist.  MSS.,  2 :  481.  '■>  lb..  July  14.  1726. 

«  Valentine's  Manual,  1863,  p.  559. 
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allowed  all  Saturday,  some  half  of  Saturday  and  half  of  Sunday,  and 
some  only  Sunday.  The  negroes  were  assured  that  they  had  no  souls, 
and  perished  as  the  beasts.1  Their  punishments  were  barbarous. 
They  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  hung  alive  in 
chains  to  endure  a  lingering,  horrible  death  by  slow  torture.-  Their 
dead  were  buried  in  a  field  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  present  Chambers  street,  just  opposite  the  new  Court  House, 
at  night,  by  their  own  people,  without  any  Christian  offices,  but  usu- 
ally with  some  superstitious  rites  they  had  brought  from  Africa.3 
These  weird  assemblies  by  night  being  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
negroes  to  acts  of  violence,  in  1722  the  city  authorities  ordained  that 
thereafter  negroes  and  Indian  slaves  dying  within  the  city,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Fresh  Water,  should  be  buried  by  daylight,  and 
before  sunset.  It  was  also  ordained  that  any  negro  or  Indian,  slave 
or  free,  convicted  of  gaming  or  playing  iu  the  streets  or  elsewhere  for 
money,  should  be  publicly  whipped  at  the  whipping-post,  unless  the 
master  or  owner  of  any  such  slave  should  pay  a  fine  of  three  shil- 
lings.1 The  whipping-post,  pillory,  and  stocks  stood  in  Broad  street, 
a  little  below  the  City  Hall,  which  was  on  Wall  street,  where  the 
United  States  Subtreasury  now  stands;  the  jail  was  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  City  Hall ;  by  1724  it  had  become  so  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose that  the  judges  complained  of  it ;  in  1727  it  was  presented  by 
the  grand  jury,  in  consequence  of  which  four  men  were  appointed  to 
watch  it  to  prevent  escapes.5  In  July,  1727,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
public  gallows  be  erected  on  the  Common,  at  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
cution— at  the  upper  end  of  the  present  City  Hall  park.  In  1720  it 
was  ordained  that  no  brickmakers  or  charcoal-burners  should  cut 
down  any  trees  upon  the  commons  for  burning  bricks  or  making 
charcoal.6  There  was  no  poorhouse,  the  poor  being  cared  for  at  their 
homes,  by  private  charity  or  by  the  vestry.  Every  person  relieved 
wore  a  badge  of  blue  or  red  conspicuously  on  the  sleeve,  marked 
"X.  Y.*7  There  was  a  market-house  on  Pearl  street,  betweeu  Wall 
street  and  Exchange  Place,  while  the  Custom  House  of  that  day  was 
on  the  same  street,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall  streets.8 

The  little  town  was  advancing  in  the  matter  of  street  improvements. 
The  residents  on  Broadway  had  been  given  leave  in  1708  to  plant 
trees  in  front  of  their  premises,"  giving  the  street  a  pleasant  aspect, 
especially  in  summer.  The  property-owners  on  the  principal  streets 
were  required  to  pave  the  streets  with  cobblestones  for  a  distance  of 


'  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel."  by  David 
Humphreys  (London,  1730),  p.  238. 

J  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist  N.  Y..  5 :  341. 

1  Humphreys,  a*  cited,  p.  238. 

♦Valentines  Manual,  185*.  p.  566. 


5  Valentine's  Manual,  1862,  pp.  531),  553. 

*  lb..  1858.  pp.  565.  567. 

T  lb..  1862,  p.  658. 

S  lb..  1K50.  pp.  443,  446. 
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ten  feet  from  their  line,  leaving  the  middle  uupaved.1  The  population 
was  increasing  steadily.  In  1712  it  had  been  5840;  in  1723  it  was 
7248;  and  in  1731,  8622/    Property-owners  began  to  develop  their 

lands,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
building-lots.  About  1720  Trinity  Church 
began  to  lay  out  the  south  part  of  the  "  King's 
Farm"  into  lots.3  The  block  bounded  by 
Whitehall,  Pearl,  Moore,  and  Water  streets 
had  been  used  for  many  years  as  an  open 
market-place  where  the  country  wagons 
stood,  and  the  vacant  space  in  front  of  the 
fort  was  used  as  a  public  parade  and  for 
meetings,  bonfires,  and  other  public  demon- 
strations. Stephen  Richards,  Jacob  Leisler, 
Obadiah  Hunt,  Benjamin  Wynkoop,  Robert 
Crook,  Thomas  Roberts,  Paul  Richard,  aud 
Isaac  De  Peyster,  Sr.,  living  near  the  south- 
east bastion  of  the  fort,  presented  a  petition  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, June  15,  1724,  setting  forth  that  the  old  market-house  had  fallen 
down  and  that  the  dock  adjoining  had  become  filled  up  by  the  rubbish 
of  the  city,  and  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  proposed  to  lease  the 
ground  in  building-lots  for  the  term  of  forty-one  years,  which  the  pe- 
titioners claimed  would  be  greatly  to  their  injury,  aud  that  the  build- 
ings would  obstruct  the  range  of  the  cannon  in  the  fort.  Dr.  Colden,  as 
surveyor-general,  sustaiuod  the  correctness  of  this  latter  objection,  and 
the  council  stopped  the  proposed  improvement.4  In  1732  the  old  mar- 
ket-place was  leased  to  some  public-spirited  citizens,who  laid  it  out  and 
inclosed  it  for  a  bowling  green.5  In  1722  the  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  extending  the  shore-hue  of  the  Hudson  River  front  out  to  deep 
water,  but  the  property-owners  were  indifferent,  and  it  was  several 
years  before  the  present  Greenwich  and  Washington  streets  were  laid 
out.  There  were  more  signs  of  improvement  on  the  East  River  front. 
On  January  18,  1722,  the  council  received  a  petition  from  Garrit  Van 
Horn,  John  Read,  Thomas  Bayeux,  Stephen  Richards,  Thomas  Clarke, 
Rip  Van  Dam,  Jr.,  Henry  Cuyler,  and  Peter  Breasted,  asking  for  letters 
patent  to  extend  the  wharves  upon  the  shore  of  the  East  River  from 
Rip  Van  Dam's  corner  at  the  lower  end  of  Maiden  Lane  to  the  corner 
of  Thomas  Clarke.  The  mayor,  Robert  Walters,  in  behalf  of  the  city, 
objected,  but  the  council,  after  several  hearings,  granted  the  petition 
aud  ordered  that  a  street  forty-five  feet  wide  be  laid  out  on  the  shore- 
front,  to  be  called  Burnet's  street  (now  Water  street,  between  Wall  and 

1  Valentines  Manual.  1*02,  p.  533.  <  Council  Minutes.  14  :  306,  325;  Calendar  N.  Y. 

2  II...  1851.  p.  352.  Hint.  MSS..  2:       ValentineVManuall8G2. 511-12. 

3  Valentines  "  History  of  New- York."  p.  286.  5  Valentine  s  HUt.  X.  Y„  p.  286. 
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John),  and  that  the  new  dock  be  called  Burnet's  key.'  The  develop- 
ment of  the  town  is  also  indicated  by  the  numerous  sales  of  real  estate. 
In  1719  the  Presbyterians  bought  a  plot  88x124  feet  on  Wall  street, 
near  Broadway,  for  which  they  paid  Abraham  Do  Peyster  and  Nicholas 
Bayard  £350.  In  1720,  a  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Maiden  Lane 
and  William  street,  twenty-five  feet  on  William  street  and  forty-five 
feet  on  Maiden  Lane,  sold  for  $193;  two  houses  and 
lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Stone 


streets,  fronting  on  Broad  street,  51£  feot  front,  42  ^ 
feet  deep,  $1250.  In  1721,  house  and  lot  in  Wall  street,  32x150  feet, 
$850;  two  lots  on  Broadway,  50x160  feet,  $293.  In  1722,  lot  on 
the  present  Rose  street,  25x100  feet,  $25.  In  1723,  two  lots  on  the 
north  side  of  Beekman  street,  north  of  William  street,  $125;  lot 
on  Beekman  street,  next  to  the  corner  of  Gold  street,  23x100 
feet,  $80;  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets, 
25  x  75  feet,  $125.  In  1725,  four  lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Frankfort  and  Vandewater  streets,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on 
Frankfort  street  and  one  hundred  feet  on  Vandewater  (then  Duke) 
street,  $150.  In  1726  the  Dutch  church  paid  £575  for  the  plot  on 
Nassau  street,  whereon  they  built  their  new  church."  A  lot  on  the 
north  side  of  John  street,  25x100  feet,  sold  for  $200;  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Broadway,  24x161  feet,  $97;  and  a  house  and  lot  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  70x50  feet,  $1100.  In  1727  two  lots 
on  Spruce  street  and  two  on  Gold  street,  $225;  a  lot  on  the  north 
side  of  Maiden  Lane,  25x147  feet,  $250;  and  a  lot  on  John  street, 
35x100  feet,  $125. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  about  215 
to  225  vessels  clearing  out  yearly.  From  1717  to  1720  the  imports 
averaged  £21,254  yearly,  and  the  exports  £52,239.  From  1720  to  1723 
the  imports  remained  the  same,  while  the  exports  increased  an  average 
of  £2300  yearly;  from  1723  to  1727  the  imports  averaged  £27,480 
per  annum,  and  the  exports  £73,000.:|  One  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  commerce  was  the  frequency  with  which  merchant  vessels  were 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  bloodthirsty  pirates,  who  cruised  off- 
shore, and  often  had  the  temerity  to  sail  up  to  the  very  port  of  New- 
York.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  are  full  of  reports  of  encounters 
with  these  daring  sea-robbers.  For  example:  the  crew  of  one  vessel 
arriving  in  Now- York  in  1723  told  how  they  had  been  boarded  by 
pirates,  who  plundered  the  vessel,  "cut  and  whipped  some  of  the  men, 
and  others  they  burnt  with  Matches  between  the  Fingers  to  the  bone 
to  make  them  confess  where  their  Money  was,  they  took  to  the  value 
of  a  Thousand  Pistoles  from  Passengers  and  others,  they  then  let  them 

i  Council  Minutes.  XIII :  2-  116.      2  Now  occupied  l>v  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
'  church  was  built  in  1729.      .1  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  V.,  5 :  61*.  761.  mi. 
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go."  "  The  Pyrates  gave  us  an  account  of  his  taking  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
doras  from  the  Spaniards,  which  had  surprised  the  English  and  taking 
them,  and  putting  all  the  Spaniards  to  the  Sword  Excepting  t  wo  Boys, 
as  also  burning  The  King  George,  and  a  Snow  belonging  to  New  York, 
and  sunk  one  of  the  New  England  Ships,  and  cut  off  one  of  the  Mas- 
ters Ears  and  slit  his  Nose,  all  this  they  confessed  themselves,  they 
are  now  supposed  to  be  cruising  off  of  Sandy  Hook  or  thereabouts."  1 


Convey  him  on  Board  the  said  Brigantine.11  The  sheriff  found  diffi- 
culty in  executing  the  warrant,  owing  to  the  natural  timidity  of  his 
constables  about  exposing  themselves  to  infection,  so  the  council 
desired  Colonel  Kiggs,  the  commander  at  the  fort,  to  send  four  of 
his  best  men  to  assist  in  removing  Fuller.  Messrs.  B.  Rynders, 
John  Van  Home,  and  Stephen  De  Lancey,  owners  of  the  Hopewell, 
asked  that  the  crew  and  their  bedding  might  be  put  on  Bedlow's 
Island,  but  the  council  concluded  that  the  vessel  should  anchor  in 
the  channel  between  Bedlow's  Island  and  Buckett  Island,  at  the  same 
time  prescribing  a  code  of  signals  for  communication  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore  in  eases  of  necessity,  until  the  brigantine  should 
be  free  from  infection.  The  ferrymen  on  each  side  of  the  Narrows 
and  all  the  pilots  belonging  to  the  port  were  directed  to  acquaint  all 


Sometimes  vessels  ar- 
riving in  the  port 
brought  an  enemy  on 
board,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  brigantine  Hope- 
well, from  Madeira, 
which  arrived  in  port 
on  the  night  of  May 
25,  1725,  with  a  number 
of  people  afflicted  with 
smallpox,  of  which  one 
person  had  died.  It 
appeared  that  Henry 
Fuller,  the  mate,  who 
was  ill  with  the  disease, 
had  come  ashore,  and 
the  high  sheriff  was 
ordered  "to  go  to  one 
Goelets,  a  Painter,  in 
Maiden  Lane,  and  there 
to  search  for  the  said 
Henry  Fuller  and  to 
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incoming  vessels  that  the  Hopewell  was  "performing  quarantine" 
at  Bedlow's  Island.1 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and  council  was  exercised  over 
a  curious  range  of  subjects.  September  30,  1720,  Henry  Smith  was 
given  a  commission  to  seize  all  drift  whales  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk 
County.3  December  7,  1720,  Mary  Barnet,  of  Staten  Island,  widow, 
petitioned  for  leave  to  ask  and  receive  voluntary  assistance  from  the 
benevolent,  her  house  having  been  burned;3  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
mouth  Edmund  Hawkings,  mariner,  petitioned  "for  a  brief  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  charitable,  he  having  lost  his  sloop  by  fire  off  White- 
stone,  Long  Island."4  The  Presbyterians,  having  secured  a  site  for  a 
church,  petitioned,  September  19, 1720,  for  incorporation,  but  were  re- 
fused, for  lack  of  a  precedent.5  May  17, 1721,  a  license  was  granted  to 
James  Cooper  &  Company  to  take  whales,  they  paying  one  twentieth  of 
the  oil  and  whalebone. 0  To  encourage  various  enterprises,  monopolies 
were  frequently  granted.  In  1720  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing to  Robert  Lettice  Hooper  and  his  assigns  a  monopoly  for  refining 
sugar.  In  1725  Hooper  styled  himself  "sugar  refiner,"  but  having 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  his  privilege,  an  act  was  passed  in 
November,  1727,  repealing  his  monopoly.7  In  1724  an  act  was  passed 
giving  to  Susannah  Parmyter,  widow,  and  her  assigns,  the  exclusive 
right  of  making  lamp-black  for  ten  years."  William  Bradford,  the 
printer,  asked  for  a  like  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  for 
fifteen  years,  but  the  powers  that  were  had  no  great  love  for  the  news- 
paper press,  and  his  petition  was  not  granted."  In  1726  Lewis  Hector 
Piot  De  Langloserie  was  by  act  of  the  legislature  given  the  sole  right 
to  catch  porpoises  in  the  province  of  New- York. 10  The  progress  made 
toward  reclaiming  the  wilderness  adjacent  to  the  city  is  indicated  by 
the  passage  of  an  act  in  1723  withdrawing  the  bounty  previously 
offered  for  the  capture  of  wild  cats,  although  three  years  later  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  again  offer  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  foxes 
and  wild  cats  in  Queens  County.  It  was  still  customary  to  allow 
swine  to  run  at  large  during  the  winter,  picking  up  their  subsistence 
in  the  woods,  but  by  the  year  1722  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pass 
an  act  restricting  this  practice  in  the  counties  immediately  around 
New-York,  and  in  1726  Saratoga  received  the  same  protection.  In 

1  Council  Minutes,  14,  et  passim  ;  Calendar  N.  Y.  las  Bayard  Rave  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

Hint.  MSS..  2 :  492.  day  that  he  had  erected  a  renning-bou.se  for  refln- 

-  CaL  N.  V.  Hut.  MSS.,  2  :  455.  ing  all  sorts  of  sugar  and  sugar-candy,  and  had 

Hb..  p.  457.  procured  from  Europe  an  experienced  artist  in 

*  lb.,  pp.  457,  458.  that  mystery.  (X.  V.  Gazette,  Aug.  17,  1730.)  This 

5N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  3  :  278  -  281 ;  Calendar  N.  Y.  sugar-house  stood  back  from  Wall  street,  between 

Hist  MSS..  2  :  454.  Nassau  and  William,  a  high  board  fence  alongthe 

•CaL  X.  Y.  Hist.  MSS.,  2  :  460.  street  front  securing  it  from  intrusion. 
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this  latter  year  also  an  act  was  passed  for  the  more  effectual  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  deer  on  the  Island  Nassaw  (Long  Island).1 

One  smiles  at  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  City  Fathers  of  those 
unsophisticated  days,  to  read  the  financial  statements  of  the  chamber- 
lain. He  actually  managed  to  keep  the  city's  expenditures  within  its 
income.  In  1721  the  city's  receipts  were  £559,  of  which  only  £215 
was  spent,  leaving  a  balance  of  £344  in  the  treasury.  In  1722  the  re- 
ceipts wero  £704,  and  expenditures  £310,  leaving  a  balance  of  £394; 
in  1723,  the  income  was  £721,  and  the  outgo  £575;  in  1724,  income 
£430,  outgo  £428,  which  was  close  sailing ;  in  1725,  income  £257,  outgo 
£248;  in  1720,  income  £288,  outgo  £224;  in  1727,  income  £217,  which 
was  £30  more  than  the  expenditures.  A  pound  in  New- York  currency 
was  reckoned  at  eighteen  pence  to  the  shilling,  and  so  was  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  pound  sterling.  In  1728  there  was  due  the  city 
£1384,  and  a  bonded  debt  was  undreamed  of.  One  of  the  sources 
of  income  was  the  lease  of  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn — the  only  ferry 
established  then,  the  lessee  being  required  to  provide  a  house  on  each 
side,  and  boats  for  passengers  and  cattle.  In  1717  two  ferries  were 
established,  both  running  from  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Fulton  street 
on  the  Long  Island  side.  In  1728  the  privilege  was  leased  for  five 
years  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds  yearly.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  little  Dutch  village  of  Breuckelen,  a  mile  back  from  the 
river,  insisted  upon  their  right  to  ferry  themselves  across,  but  New- 
York  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege,  and  the  legislature  frequently 
enacted  strong  measures  to  protect  the  city  and  its  lessees.2  The  rev- 
enues of  the  province  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  pounds  annu- 
ally, raised  principally  by  duties  on  rum,  molasses,  negroes,  and  Madeira 
wine,  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  There  was  also  a  tonnage  duty  on 
vessels  coming  into  port,  and  a  small  tax  on  salt  and  other  necessaries. 
In  1726*  the  assembly  wanted  to  remove  the  tounage  duty,  on  the 
ground  that  it  drove  commerce  to  New  Jersey;  they  also  wished  to  take 
off  the  duty  on  salt  and  molasses,  which  fell  on  the  poor,  and  to  impose 
a  poll-tax  on  uegroes,  which  the  rich  would  chiefly  have  to  pay.  Gov- 
ernor Burnet  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  paper  curroncy,  and  presented 
numerous  and  long  arguments  in  its  behalf,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
fortunate experience  in  the  South  Sea  speculation.  Indeed,  he  urged 
that  the  failure  of  that  scheme  was  partly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
government  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  the  stock.  Another  argument 
he  adduced  was  that  in  New  Jersey,  where  paper  money  was  popular, 
the  currency  being  based  on  real-estate  loans,  secured  by  a  tax,  the 
effect  had  been  to  send  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  province  to  Englaud.3 

l  "Journal  Locative  Council,"  1  : 486,  500,  5)7.  J  Doo.  n-1.  Col.  Hint.  N.  Y..  5  :  551.  700,  736,  738, 
5:CJ.  550.  7<W,  hWt-'.d  ;  Cnlendar  N.  Y.  Hist.  MSS.,  2  :  47»; 
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Governor  Burnet  found  time  amid  his  multifarious  official  duties  to 
devote  himself  to  his  books — of  which  he  was  passionately  fond — 
and  to  his  researches  in  science  and  theology.  11  He  was  useful  in  pro- 
moting science,  and  by  a  quadrant  of  a  large' radius  and  well  divided, 
by  a  good  telescope  of  eighteen  feet,  and  by  a  second  pendulum  of 
large  vibrations,  he  made  sev- 
eral good  astronomical  obser- 
vations, towards  ascertaining 
latitudes  and  longitudes."1  He 
prepared  a  paperon  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which 
was  published  in  1724  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.2    But  his 

great  hobby  was  the  study  of  divinity  and  of  the  Bible,  and  when 
he  got  a  listener  he  was  loath  to  let  him  go.  He  said  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  taught  him  that  the  prophets  had  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  which  once  learned,  the  prophecies  could  be  as 
readily  understood  as  other  writings.3  Whether  or  not  he  applied 
this  method,  or  whether  he  rightly  understood  his  famous  precep- 
tor, cannot  be  told,  but  he  spent  two  years  or  more  in  writing  an  ex- 
position of  that  stumbling-block  of  expositors — the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Daniel,  publishing  the  results  in  1724,  anonymously.  Having  in 
this  book  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  first  period  referred 
to  by  Daniel  occurred  in  1715,  he  easily  showed  that  the  second 
would  happen  in  1745,  and  the  third  in  1790.  While  engaged  on  this 
work  he  conceived  the  idea  of  going  over  to  France  to  persuade  tho 
leading  men  in  that  country  to  destroy  the  Papacy — a  whimsical 
notion  which  greatly  alarmed  his  wiser  brother  Gilbert  in  England.4 
Dr.  Golden  says  he  was  a  zealous  Christian,  but  not  in  all  points  ortho- 
dox, for  he  "often  declared  that  many  orthodox  men  were  knaves, 
while  he  had  never  known  a  heretiek  that  was  not  an  honest  man."3 
As  the  censorious  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler  puts  it,  "his  eccen- 
trical genius  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy."0 
He  was  the  terror  of  youug  preachers,  for,  no  matter  even  if  they  had 
been  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  governor  would  give  them 
a  text  and  a  Bible,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  room  for  a  certain  time  to 
prepare  a  sermon,  and  if  it  did  not  satisfy  him  they  were  not  suffered 
to  preach  in  his  dominions.7    Still,  he  was  tolerant  of  all  forms  of 

'  DoutfUwa-a  "  Summary."  1  :  480.  5  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  into,  215. 

Whitehead's  "  Perth  Anihoy."  p.  165.  «  Chandler's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  < London,  1K24). 
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religiou.  When  Nicholas  Eyers,  brewer,  set  forth  in  his  petition  in 
January,  1722,  that  his  hired  house  in  Broad  street  had  been  registered 
as  *'an  anabaptist  meeting  house"  since  the  first  Tuesday  in  February, 
1715;  that  he  had  been  a  public  preacher  to  a  Baptist  congregation  in 
the  city  for  at  least  four  years;  that  he  had  just  hired  a  house  from 
Rip  Van  Dam  for  a  public  meeting-house,  and  that  he  desired  a  license 
as  a  preacher,  the  governor  readily  granted  it.1  He  cared  little  for 
the  external  forms  of  religion.  While  on  his  way  to  Boston,  when 
transferred  to  that  government,  he  complained  of  the  long  graces  of 
the  clergymen  on  the  road,  and  asked  Colonel  Tyler  when  they  would 
shorten,  who  replied:  "The  graces  will  increase  in  length  until  you 
come  to  Boston;  after  that,  they  will  shorten  till  you  come  to  your 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  where  your  Excellency  will  find  no 
grace  at  all."2  One  day,  when  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  an 
"old  charter"  senator  of  Massachusetts,  who  retained  the  custom  of 
saying  grace  sitting,  his  host  asked  him  which  way  he  preferred,  to 
which  the  hungry  governor  impatiently  replied:  "Standing  or  sitting, 
any  way  or  no  way,  just  as  you  please."3 

Another  trait  of  the  governor's  character  was  his  fondness  for  exer- 
cising the  oflSce  of  chancellor.  The  historian  Smith  says  he  "  made  a 
tolerable  figure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  tho'  ho  was  no  lawyer,  and  had 
a  foible  very  unsuitable  for  a  judge,  I  mean  his  resolving  too  speedily, 
for  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  'I  act  first,  and  think  afterwards'";4 
or,  as  he  put  it  on  another  occasion :  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  as  I 
wish."5  Two  cases  which  came  before  him  as  chancellor  were  partly 
instrumental  in  causing  his  removal.  The  French  congregation, 
"  L'figlise  du  Saint  Esprit,""  worshiped  in  a  stone  building  fifty  by 
seventy-seven  feet,  erected  in  1704,  in  Pine  street.  The  congregation 
was  large  and  flourishing;  the  Rev.  Louis  Rou  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate about  1710,  and  as  the  church  increased  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Moulinars 
was  called  as  his  colleague.  In  the  fall  of  1724  the  consistory  of  the 
church  dismissed  Mr.  Rou,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Moulinars.  Mr.  Rou 
and  a  large  number  of  the  church  members  protested,  and  brought 
the  matter  before  the  council,  who,  after  a  hearing,  decided  that  the 
dismissal  was  irregular  and  unlawful,  but  advised  the  congregation 
to  adjust  their  differences  amicably.  As  the  consistory  refused  to  re- 
instate Mr.  Rou,  he  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  to  compel  them  to  produce 
their  contract  with  him ;  the  consistory  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  which  plea  the  governor  overruled.   As  Rou,  a  scholarly 


l"  New- York  Documentary  History"  (4to  «U. 
3 :  290,  291.  Benedict,  in  "  HUtory  of  the  Baptist*  " 
(Boston.  18i:t).  1  :  537.  i*  in  error  in  savin*  that 
Burnet  witnessed  tho  baptism  of  Eyers  in  1714 ; 
Governor  Hunter  is  meant. 

■1  Belknap  *  •'  New  Hampshire."  3  :  75. 


3  Hutchinson's  "  Massachusetts,"  2  :  32. 

«  Smith'*  "New- York,"  p.  201. 

&  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hiat.  N.  Y..  5  :  703. 

«  For  illustration  of  the  church,  see  Chapter  II. 

Editor. 
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man,  was  known  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Burnet,  and  as  the 
decision  just  given  indicated  what  the  final  decree  would  be,  the  dis- 
satisfied party  dropped  the  suit,  reinstated  Mr.  Rou,  and  left  the 
church.1  They  were  thereafter  enemies  of  the  governor.  Among 
them  was  Stephen  Do  Lancey,  one  of  the  most  influential  meu  in  the 
province.  The  other  suit  was  on  a  bill  in  chancery  filed  by  Adolph 
Philipse,  in  relation  to  a  suit  at  common  law  brought  against  him  by 
the  widow  of  one  Codringtoue,  his  former  partner,  on  a  bond  for  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds.  The  governor  dismissed  the  bill,  and  left  Mr. 
Philipse  to  make  his  defense  at  law  as  best  he  could.2 

When  the  legislature  met  in  September,  1725,  Governor  Burnet 
found  that  Adolph  Philipse  was  elected  speaker,  and  that  Stephen 
De  Lancey  was  one  of  the  new  members,  of  whom  several  had  been 
chosen  to  fill  vacancies.  With  a  deplorable  lack  of  judgment,  Mr. 
Burnet  allowed  his  resentment  to  take  an  unjustifiable  turn,  for  when 
Mr.  De  Lancey  presented  himself  to  be  sworn  in,  the  governor  ques- 
tioned his  citizenship,  and  declined  to  admit  him  until  he  had 
consulted  Chief  Justice  Lewis  Morris.  On  further  reflection  and 
consultation  with  friends,  the  governor  perceived  his  error,  and  wrote 
to  the  assembly,  saying  that  he  left  the  matter  entirely  with  them 
—  where,  indeed,  it  properly  and  exclusively  belonged.  Mr.  De  Lancey 
had  been  denizened  in  this  province  in  1C86,  and  had  sat  in  the 
council  and  in  the  assembly  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  governor  to  raise  a  question  as  to  his  right  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  now.3  Thenceforth  the  whole  Do  Lancey  interest, 
thus  twice  antagonized  by  the  governor,  was  bent  on  his  removal. 
Although  the  assembly  declared  their  readiness  to  meet  all  demands, 
they  had  their  own  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  As  a  punish- 
ment for  Chief  Justice  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house,  in 
advising  against  Mr.  De  Lancey's  right  to  sit,  they  proposed  to  reduce 
his  salary  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  abolish  the  office  of  second  judge, 
giving  Morris  more  work,*  and  in  other  ways  they  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  break  with  the  governor.  After  sitting  five  or  six  weeks  they 
were  adjourned  till  the  ensuing  spring.  At  this  session  the  assembly 
persisted  in  making  an  appropriation  for  only  three  years,  instead  of 
for  five,  as  formerly,  and  as  the  governor  urged  upon  them ;  so  he 
dissolved  them,  after  an  existence  of  eleven  years.5  The  new  assem- 
bly, which  met  on  September  27, 1726,  was  not  a  whit  more  favorable 
to  the  administration ;  it  promptly  affirmed  the  views  of  its  prede- 

i  X.  Y.  Doc.  Hint.  f4to  ed.),  3  :  281  -290 ;  Smith's  members  of  th*  consistory  when  the  contract  was 

New  York.  pp.  222. 223 ;  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll. .  186*.  macks  and  knew  all  about  it. 
pp.  207-9.  Dr.  Colden  says  that  in  the  answer  Blod       2N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  18fi8.  pp.  212.  213. 
by  the  consistory  they  swore  that  they  had  no       a Smith's  New- York,  pp.  223,  224:  Doc.  rel.  Col. 

knowledge  of  such  a  contract,  but  they  afterward  Hist.  N.Y.. !» :  769 ;  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1W58.  pp. 

admitted  that  they  meant  this  to  be  understood  210.  211.         «  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  7Gi>. 
of  tbem  as  a  body,  for  some  of  them  had  been       5  Journal  Legislative  Council.  1  :  537. 
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cessor  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  revenue  and  the  propriety  of 
reducing  salaries — which  the  governor  disregarded.  However,  they 
sustained  his  Indian  policy,  and  authorized  him  to  build  a  fort  and 
lodge  twenty  soldiers  in  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onondaga  River,  and 
then  he  adjourned  them  until  spring.  He  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  act  just  mentioned,  but  sent  out  workmen  to  build  a 
stone  fortress,  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  at  Oswego,  with  sixty  sol- 
diers. There  were  already  thero  about  two  hundred  traders — so 
rapidly  had  the  business  grown  under  his  wise  management.  The 
assembly  voted  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose,  but  he  ex- 
pended twice  that  sum  out  of  his  own  pocket,  so  anxious  was  he  to 
have  his  plan  earned  out.1  In  the  summer  of  1725  fifty-seven  canoes 
went  there,  and  returned  with  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  packs 
of  beaver-  and  deer-skins.  The  French  were  alarmed,  and  erected  a 
fort  at  Niagara,  and  at  the  same  time  demanded  that  the  English 
abandon  their  fort  at  Oswego.2 

On  the  accession  of  King  George  II.,  Burnet  ordered  the  election 
of  a  new  assembly,  which  met  on  September  30,  1727.  It  went 
through  its  business  with  little  trouble,  and  adjourned  on  November 
23,  1727,  having  sat  less  than  half  the  time  since  the  session  opened. 
Everything  moved  along  smoothly,  and  the  acts  passed  were  pub- 
lished with  the  usual  solemnity  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Now 
his  enemies  sprung  their  mine.  They  knew  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
moved,' and,  the  business  of  the  session  being  ended,  the  assembly 
adopted  a  series  of  scathing  resolutions,  denouncing  the  court  of 
chancery  as  set  up  by  the  governor :  that  it  rendered  "  the  Libertys 
and  properties  of  the  Subjects  extreamly  Precarious,  and  that  by  the 
violent  measures  taken  in  &  allowed  by  it  some  have  been  ruined, 
others  obliged  to  abandon  the  Colony  and  many  restrained  in  it  either 
by  Imprisonment  or  by  excessive  bail  Exacted  from  them  not  to 
depart";  also  that  the  court  should  not  have  been  set  up  without 
the  consent  of  the  assembly,  and  that  that  body  proposed  at  their 
next  sitting  to  pass  an  act  declaring  all  acts,  decrees,  and  proceedings 
of  the  court  null  and  void.  It  was  five  years  since  Burnet  had  caused 
Philipse  to  bo  removed  from  the  council ;  it  was  two  years  since  he 
had  insulted  De  Laucey  by  questioning  his  citizenship ; 4  it  was  two 
years,  likewise,  since  he  had  dismissed  Philipse's  bill  in  chancery. 
Their  turn  had  come  at  last,  and  the  governor  found  himself  in  a 
hopeless  minority.  With  unwise  but  not  unreasonable  indignation, 
he  dissolved  the  assembly  which  had  thus  heaped  contumely  upon 

'Journal  Legislative  Council,  1  :fH\.  ~t~A\  Doc.  haul  Iwen  appointed  governor  on  August  12, 1727. 

rtl.  C»l.  Hist.  X.  V..  5:  812,  813,  818.  879.  Doc.  n-1.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5:823. 

-  Smith's  Now  York.  pp.  228,  229.  •*  De  Lancey  «°u  a  merchant,  and  interested  in 

s  Colonel  John  Montgomorie.  the  groom  of  the  dofeating  the  governor's  Indian  policy.    N.  V. 

chambers  to  Oeorge  II.  while  Prince  of  Wales,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  186*,  p.  220, 
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him  in  his  person  as  chancellor.1  Sensitive  as  he  was,  and  having 
much  self-complacency,  this  action  of  the  assembly  stung  him  to  the 
quick,  the  more  so  that  it  was  grossly  unjust. 

Moreover,  this  blow  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering  the  sever- 
est domestic  afflictions.    On  the  morning  of  August  7,  1727,  Mrs. 
Burnet  presented  him  with  a  son;'-  but  the  joy  of  the  household  was 
soon  changed  to  mourning,  and 
mother  and  child  were  laid  to- 
gether in  the  chapel  within  the 
old  fort.    He  made  his  will  at 
this  time,  dated  at  New-York, 
September  6,  1727,  in  which  he 
directs  that  his  body  "  be  buried 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  Fort  at 
Xew-York,  near  to  my  dearest 
wife  Mary  and  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, in  a  vault  prepared  for 
them,  in  case  I  die  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New- York.    But  if  I  die 
elsewhere,  in  the  nearest  church 
or  burying  ground,  or  in  the  sea, 
if  I  should  die  there,  well  know- 
ing that  all  places  are  alike  to 
God's  All-Seeing  Eye.*' 

Writing  home  to  the  lords  of 
trade,  under  date  of  August  26, 
he  solicits  their  favor  with  the 
new  king  for  his  continuance  in 
his  governments  of  New- York 
and  New  Jersey,  on  the  score  of  his  faithful  and  efficient  service. 
But  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful,  which  made  it  easy 
for  the  king  to  consent  readily  to  let  his  friend  and  former  groom 
of  the  bed-chamber,  John  Montgomerie,  have  his  wish  when  he 


i  Journal  legislative  Council,  1  :  502 ;  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1868,  p.  212;  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist. 

:  Calendar  N.  V.  nist.  MSS..  2  :  487. 
3  N.  Y.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record, 
6:6;  Historical  Magaxine.  April.  18(15,  p.  12!). 
Mrs.  Burnet's  funeral  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
chapel  in  the  fort,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orum,  whose 
MS.  fails  to  give  the  date.  (Hist.  Mag.,  December, 
1864.  p.  398.)  The  will  names  "my  children  Wil- 
liam. Thomas  and  Mary,"  by  late  wife  "  Mary  Vau- 
horne."  and  appoints  Abraham  Van  Home  and 
Mary  Van  Horne  bis  wife  Executors.  The  will  was 
loston  September  25.  1729,  where  Abra- 
Van  Horne,  his  executor,  filed  the  inventory 
of  his  estate  on  October  13,  1?29,  amounting  to 


£4540  4s.  frlgd.  The  daughter  Mary  married 
William  Brown,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  had  issue 
William  Burnet  Brown,  who  settled  in  Virginia. 
In  Abraham  Van  Home's  will,  dated  Decemlier 
27,  1740,  only  two  of  the  governor's  children  are 
named.  (Ib.,  January,  1805.  p.  34 ;  April.  UK,  p. 
129  ;  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Biog.  Record,  0  :  6.)  William 
Brown  marrh-d.  2d,  Mary,  daughter  of  Philip 
French,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  lie  died  April 
27,  1763.  (Duer's  "  Life  of  Lord  Stirling,"  p.  3, 
note.)  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  succeeded 
Burnet  in  Massachusetts,  tried  to  get  the  legis- 
lature to  vote  to  his  children  the  salary  (at  the 
rate  of  £1000)  which  they  had  withheld  from  the 
Wynne,  1 :  153. 
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made  choice  of  the  government  of  New- York.  Mr.  Burnet  felt  a 
natural  resentment  at  being  thus  removed,  and  his  friends  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen  in  his  behalf,  but  she  replied  with  courtly 
politeness  that  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  man  of 
Governor  Burnet's  abilities  to  manage  the  troublesome  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  as  the  king's  service  required  the  sacrifice,  any 
loss  resulting  therefrom  would  bo  made  good.  So  he  reluctantly 
accepted  the  new  position.  He  continued  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  faithfully,  promptly,  and  without  a  word  of  complaint,  while 
he  waited  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor;  and  when  Colonel 
Montgomerie  landed  at  New- York  on  April  15, 1728,  Governor  Burnet 
tendered  him  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion  in  the  fort;  and  although 
his  courtesy  was  not  accepted,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  shown  any 
ill-will.1  Soon  after,  he  departed  from  New- York  to  assume  his  new 
government  in  Massachusetts.  In  doing  so  he  was  burdened  with  an 
instruction  to  insist  upon  the  assembly  of  that  province  making  an 
appropriation  for  at  least  five  years  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment;3 this  led  to  constant  differences  between  him  and  that  body, 
which  were  ended  by  his  death  at  Boston,  on  September  7,  1729, 
caused  by  his  taking  cold  from  the  overturning  of  his  carriage  upon 
the  causeway  at  Cambridge,  the  tide  being  high  and  he  falling  into 
the  water.3    Burnet  was  but  forty-one  years  old. 

Said  a  writer  in  1725:  "Never  a  Country  was  happyer  of  a  Gov- 
ernor than  these  Provinces  are  of  him.  He  is  Not  only  a  Learned 
Man  But  one  that  has  a  peculiar  Talent  of  Eloquence  &  good  Humour 
Suitable  to  his  Learning  he  is  a  Man  of  great  generosity  Supplying 
the  necessitous  and  Distributing  his  Justice  Equally  to  great  and 
Small.  He  is  one  who  has  at  heart  the  promoting  the  welfare  of  these 
provinces."4  Says  Smith:  "We  never  had  a  Governor  to  whom  the 
colony  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  him.  .  .  .  The  excessive  love  of 
money,  a  disease  common  to  all  his  predecessors,  and  to  some  who 
succeeded  him,  was  a  vice  from  which  he  was  entirely  free.  He  sold 
no  offices,  nor  attempted  to  raise  a  fortune  by  indirect  means;  for  he 
lived  generously,  and  carried  scarce  anything  away  with  him,  but  his 
books.  These  and  the  conversation  of  men  of  letters  were  to  him  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  delight."3   The  judicial  Grahame  speaks  of  him 

1  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hi*t.  N.  Y..  5 :  855.  85fi,  838,  870,  (Hist,  ting.,  December,  1864.  p.  398.)    In  accor- 

871;  N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc.  ('oil.,  18ti8,  pp.  219.  226.  dance  with  the  directions  In  his  will.hu  son  Gilbert 

-  N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  1868,  pp.  217-19.  ("  a  lively  youth  about  fifteen  "),  by  his  first  wife. 

*  Hutchinson's  "  Massachusetts."  2  :  364.    "  He  was  sent  from  Boston  to  his  aunt  Mary,  wife  of 

was  conduct**!  to  the  grave  with  the  respectful  David  Mitchell,  in  England.    It  was  said  that  he 

solemnity  of  a  public  funeral,  and  with  deroonstra-  was  well  provided  for  by  Bishop  Burnet's  wilL 

tions  of  esteem  creditable  alike  to  the  lllterallty  The  other  children  were  brought  from  Boston  to 

of  those  who  entertained  this  sentiment,  and  to  New- York  by  their  grandfather,  Abraham  Van 

the  merit  of  the  individual  who  inspired  it."  Home.    N.  J.  Archives,  5 :  261;  N.  Y.  Gen.  and 

(Grahame's  "United  State*."      124.)  The  funeral  Biog.  Record.  «  :  6. 

sermon  was  preached  in  the  King's  Chapel,  Bos-  «  N.  ,T.  Archives,  5: 100. 

ton,  September  12,  1727.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price.  »  Smith's  "  New- York,"  p.  231. 
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thus:  "He  labored  with  equal  wisdom  aud  assiduity  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  province,  and  cultivated  the  favor  of  the  people  with  a 
success  which  only  the  clamors  and  intrigues  of  an  interested  faction 
prevented  from  being  as  entire  and  immediate  as  it  proved  lasting  and 
honorable.  Though  in  the  close  of  his  administration  his  popularity 
was  eclipsed  by  the  artifices  of  those  who  opposed  his  views,  the  tes- 
timony that  farther  experience  afforded  to  the  tendency  of  these 
views  to  promote  the  general  good  gained  him  a  time-honored  name, 
and  a  reputation  coequal  with  his  deserts;  and  more  than  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  the  Swedish  philosopher,  Kalm,  during  his 
travels  in  America,  heard  Burnet's  worth  commemorated  with  grate- 
ful praise  by  his  people,  who  lamented  him  as  the  best  governor  they 
had  ever  obeyed." 1  Writing  thirty  years  after  his  death,  Dr.  Colden 
says  of  him:  "  He  studied  the  true  interest  of  the  province  more  than 
any  before  him  or  any  since.  No  instance  can  be  given  of  oppression 
in  any  shape.  No  mau  was  more  free  from  Avarice.  He  was  gener- 
ous to  a  degree  so  far  that  if  he  erred  it  was  in  not  takeing  sufficient 
care  of  his  private  interest.  Ho  expended  yearly  considerable  sums 
in  private  charitie,  which  he  managed  so  that  none  knew  of  them 
more  than  what  could  not  be  avoided  and  thereby  in  some  degree 
doubled  the  charitie  to  mauy  who  received  it."2  James  Alexander 
was  greatly  overcome  by  the  intelligence  of  the  governor's  death. 
"The  death  of  Mr.  Burnet,"  ho  writes  to  ex-Governor  Hunter,  "gave 
me  the  greatest  grief  &  concern  of  anything  I  have  met  with,  the 
world  Loses  therby  one  of  the  best  of  men,  &  I  in  particular  a  most 
Sincere  friend  &one  to  whom  I  Lay  under  the  greatest  of  Obligations 
he  was  a  man  who  bating  warmth  was  almost  without  a  fault  &  that 
by  degrees  he  became  nearer  &  nearer  Master  of  &  in  time  had  he 
lived  would  probably  have  been  entirely  so."3  Reviewing  his  career, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  impartial  stu- 
dent of  that  period  will,  we  think,  accept  as  just  these  tributes  of  his 
contemporaries  to  the  character  of  Governor  William  Burnet. 


MAYORS  OF  NEW -YORK. 

Robert  Walters  was  mayor  in  1720  - 1725.  Early  in  life  he  came  to  New-York 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  Lender.  At  first  the  inheritance  from  her  father  was  confiscated, 
but,  being  subsequently  restored,  it  added  materially  to  her  husband's  fortune.  Be- 
sides the  mayoralty  Mr.  Walters  held  several  offices  of  distinction  and  trust  in  the 
province,  as  appears  from  the  course  of  this  history. 

i  Gnhune'i  United  States.  3 :  96.    i  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1888,  p.  216.    J  N.  J.  Archives,  5 :  271. 
Vol.  n.— 12. 
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Juhakxes  Jansen  was  mayor  in  1725.  This  name  is  again  Dutch;  and  while  nu- 
merous branches  of  this  family  changed  its  orthography  to  an  English  one,  or  adopted 

as  patronymics  distinguishing  titles  derived  from  residence  or 
from  some  other  circumstance,  the  mayor  branch  retained  the 
)(Mk>  ancient  form.  He  was  a  merchant.  His  residence  being:  in 
the  South  Ward,  he  represented  this  in  the  common  council  as 
alderman  for  nine  years,  from  1704  to  1706,  and  from  1713  to  1718.  The  population 
during  his  term  had  advanced  to  7500  souls. 

Robert  Lurting  was  mayor  for  nine  years,  from  1726  to  1735.  Commencing  under 
Governor  Burnet,  bis  term  extended  through  the  whole  of  that  of  Montgomerie  and  to 
the  last  year  of  that  of  Cosby.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  name  in  America,  having 
been  born  in  England,  and  having  settled  in  New- York  in  early  life,  not  far  from  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  married  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  Richard 
Jones,  by  which  his  fortune  was  largely  increased.  Beginning  in  a  humble  way  with 
sloops  and  voyages  on  the  Hudson  and  adjacent  inland  waters,  he  expanded  his  enter- 
prises till  they  embraced  foreign  ports  and  required  large  merchant  ships  for  the  trans- 
porting of  his  merchandise.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lurting  undertook  various  public 
duties.  He  was  at  this  time  a  militia  captain  (but  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel) ; 
and  put  his  mercantile  training  to  good  military  use  as  a  commissioner  for  the  com- 
missary department  in  the  fruitless  Canadian  campaign  of  1709  - 1710.  He  served  at 
different  periods  as  assistant  alderman  and  alderman  for  the  South  Ward,  the  Dock 
Ward,  and  the  East  Ward  respectively,  indicating  several  changes  of  residence.  He 
was  vendue-master  for  many  years,  his  function  giving  him  supervision  over  auctions. 
It  was  during  his  term,  as  will  be  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  succeeding  chapter, 
that  occurred  the  important  event  of  the  granting  of  the  Montgomerie  charter  in  1731. 
He  died  while  in  office,  in  July,  1735,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  The  city  had  now 
reached  8000  inhabitants. 
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THE   CITY   UNDER   GOVERNOR  JOHN  MONTGOMERY 

1728  - 1732 

N  June  11,  1727,  the  first  of  England's  kings  of  the  name 
of  George,  and  the  first  of  the  line  of  Hanover,  died  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  George  II.,  his  son,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  The  change  of  kings  in  England  was  attended 
almost  immediately  by  a  change  of  governors  for  the  provinces  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey.  William  Burnet  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  In  August  the  lords  of  trade  received 
official  notice  that  the  new  king  had  appointed  in  his  place  one  of  the 
gentlemen-in-waiting  on  his  Majesty  while  he  was  still  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  was  John  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  who 
had  been  bred  a  soldier  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel.  But  he  had  exchanged  this  active  and  stirring 
career  for  that  of  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  courtier.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  close  association  as  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  with  such  a 
personage  as  George  II.  does  not  necessarily  bespeak  any  high  mental 
capacity.  "A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps;"  and  while 
this  old  adage  may  not  strictly  apply  to  a  man's  accepting  office  in  a 
king's  household,  still  Governor  Mont-  /} 
gomerie's  mind  or  morals  need  not  /  /ft  * 
have  been  of  a  veiy  exalted  order  to 
have  made  him  a  suitable  companion  ff 
and  favorite  of  his  master.  Thackeray's  picture  of  George  II.  is  not 
very  flattering:  "How  he  was  a  choleric  little  sovereign;  how  he  shook 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  his  father's  courtiers;  how  he  kicked  his  coat 
and  wig  about  in  his  rages,  and  called  everybody  thief,  liar,  rascal, 
with  whom  he  differed:  you  will  read  in  all  the  history  books."  A 
curious  commingling  of  baseness  and  pathos  is  that  presented  by 
the  scene  at  the  queen's  deathbed.  With  all  his  licentiousness  the 
king  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife.  When  in  her  last  farewell 
she  advised  him  to  many  again,  his  Majesty  burst  out,  amid  his  sobs : 
"Non,  uon;  j'aurai  des  maitresses ! " 1 

>  "Four  Georgvs"  (London.  1879),  p.  35.  tt passim. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  no  taint  of  an  immoral  nature  upon  Gov- 
ernor Moutgomerie's  character.  He  is  represented  to  us,  however,  in 
all  accounts  of  him  as  a  person  of  a  very  dull  intellect.  But  he  pos- 
sessed the  eminent  merit,  unusual  in  persons  of  his  caliber,  of  acknow- 
ledging his  deficiency,  of  not  pretending  to  know  more  than  he  did. 
Nor  is  it  apparent  that  he  put  forward  the  labor  of  others  as  his  own, 
to  cover  his  lack  of  industry  or  of  knowledge  in  the  sight  of  his  superiors 
at  home,  as  was  the  case  of  Governor  Cornbury  in  presenting  his  plan 
of  a  Canadian  campaign.  As  an  instance  of  his  modesty  it  is  stated 
that  he  declined  to  preside  over  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
on  the  avowed  ground  of  his  inability  properly  to  per- 
form the  duty,  although  it  was  one  of  his  functions  as 
chief  magistrate.  At  the  same  time  his  indulgent  or 
indolent  good  nature  enabled  him  to  act  more  har- 
moniously than  his  able  predecessors  or  successors 
with  the  refractory  provincial  assemblies.  In  the 
matter  <»f  that  burning  question  regarding  the  grant 
the  montoomk.rie  ,,f  revenue  without  specified  appropriations,  and  for  a 
number  of  vears  at  once  instead  of  from  year  to  year, 
around  which  the  battle  between  popular  rights  and  royal  preroga- 
tive had  raged  and  was  yet  to  rage  for  many  a  year,  Montgoinerie 
actually  obtained  more  concessions  than  had  Hunter  or  Burnet,  be- 
cause he  brought  no  special  pressure  to  bear,  and  advanced  no  un- 
palatable arguments  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  crown.  We  may 
regard  the  Montgonierie  administration,  therefore,  as  a  suspension  of 
the  struggle  which  made  us  a  nation  at  last.  Vigorous  occasion  for 
its  renewal,  however,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  succeeding  gov- 
ernors, so  that  the  time  lost  was  quickly  overtaken;  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  curious  to  observe  that  a  little  over  a  year  after  Mont- 
gomerie's  arrival  he  was  met  by  an  act  of  opposition  and  defiance  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council  for  acting  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  acts  of  assembly  regarding  appropriations.  When  it  came 
to  signing  the  warrants  for  the  quarterly  salaries  of  himself  and  other 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  province,  a  protest  against  his  man- 
ner of  proceeding  was  made  by  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  chief 
justice.  The  next  day  this  protest  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
was  read.  It  was  judged  disrespectful  both  to  the  governor,  the 
council,  and  the  assembly:  on  which  ground  Morris  was  ordered  to 
apologize.  He  did  so,  but  a  week  or  more  later  he  read  a  still  more 
elaborate  paper,  criticizing  the  act  of  the  governor  in  signing  the 
warrants.  The  council  stood  by  the  latter,  and  advised  that  young 
Morris  be  suspended  from  the  council.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  king  and  the  lords  of  trade,  both  sides  presenting  their  case.  But 
the  home  authorities  justly  decided  in  favor  of  their  representative; 
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the  king  confirmed  the  dismissal  of  Morris  and  the  appointment  of 
Philip  Courtlandt  (Van  Cortlandt)  in  his  place.1 

After  a  very  tedious  sea-voyage  of  live  months  Governor  Mont- 
gomerie  arrived  at  New-York  City  on  April  1"),  1728.  On  that  same 
day  he  published  his  commission,  and  a  week  later  did  the  same  for 
the  province  of  New  Jersey  at  Perth  Amboy.  In  the  previous  Novem- 
ber Governor  Burnet  had  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  writs  for 
electing  representatives  to  a  new  one  were  thereupon  at  once  issued, 
but  this  assembly  had  not  as  yet  met  when  Montgomerie  arrived.  He 
was  advised  by  several  men  of  prominence  in  the  province,  and  even 
by  Governor  Burnet  himself,  to  dissolve  this  assembly  before  it  met. 
He  thereupon  took  pains  to  consult  with  each  member  of  the  council 
privately,  and  with  others  outside,  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  step. 
Their  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  "  most  probable  way  to  com- 
pose differences  and  reconcile  all  animosities "  was  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  and  call  a  new  one.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
new  representatives  assembled  for  the  first  time  after  harvest.5* 

Among  the  first  affairs  of  any  public  importance  to  which  Mont- 
gomerie was  called  upon  to  give  his  attention  was  a  conference  with 
the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  them  the  presents  usually 
bestowed  at  the  accession  of  a  new  king  or  a  new  governor,  and 
of  confirming  also  the  league  of  friendship  with  them.  A  very  full 
account  of  this  conference,  which  began  on  October  1,  1728,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  days  thereafter,  is  furnished  in  the  printed  collection 
of  colonial  documents.  There  we  may  read  the  speeches  delivered  by 
the  various  braves,  and  the  gracious  replies  by  Governor  Montgomerie. 
But  as  all  this  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  or  Schenectady,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  dispense  with  a  reproduction  of  this  long-drawn 
eloquence.  The  speeches  are  more  fraught  with  words  than  with 
wisdom,  and  those  which  set  forth  the  consuming  love  which  George  II. 
bore  toward  his  savage  compeers,  must  have  almost  rung  with  their 
very  hollowness.3  We  may  briefly  notice  one  other  event  coming 
nearer  home — that  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between 
New- York  and  Connecticut,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy for  so  long  a  period,  reaching  back  not  only  to  the  time  of 


l  -Council  Minutes."'  XV:  337, 343;  "Documents 
relating  t«  the  Colonial  nistory  of  New  York."'>: 
s77  -  Ks8.  Morris  in  his  paper  charged  that  the  war- 
rant* wcrv  hastily  or  perfunctorily  read  so  that  the 
members  did  not  or  couM  not  pay  attention  to  their 
contents,  while  Home  did  not  have  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  to  understand  their 
import.    In  hi*  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  too. 

made  quite  a  parade  of  loyalty  in  criticizing  the 
a«*rahly  for  demanding  separate  and  distinct  an- 
nual appropriation*  of  the  revenue  instead  of  a 
lamp  sum  for  a  number  of  years,  the  very  thing 
whirh  constituted  the  triumph  of  popular  rights. 


But  one  of  the  warrants  gave  onlv  £200  instead  of 
£300  to  his  father,  the  chief  justice;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suspect  a  more  sinister  motive  than 
a  desire  for  correctness  in  proceeding,  in  the  per- 
sistent protests  of  this  young  man.  When  Gover- 
nor Hunter  recommended  the  chief  justice  for 
that  office  he  said  that  one  of  his  qualifications  was 
that  he  could  live  without  a  salary.  The  salary 
question  seems,  however,  to  have  been  quite  an 
important  one  in  his  family. 

2  Doc,  rcl.  Col.  Hist.  N.  V..  .r» :  H55.  sTifi. 

a  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  5:  85<J-8;o. 
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Dutch  dominion,  but  growing  quite  as  serious  and  complicated  after 
the  surrender  of  1664.  "The  partition-line  agreed  upon  in  1664  being 
considered  fraudulent,  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfactory,  but  this 
was  not  accomplished  until  May,  1731.  In  1725  a  partition-line  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  of  both  colonies,  but  it  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory ;  now  a  tract  of  sixty  thousand  acres,  lying  on 
the  Connecticut  side  of  the  line,  and  from  its  figure  called  the  Oblong, 
was  ceded  to  New-York,  and  an  equivalent  in  territory  near  Long 
Island  Sound  was  surrendered  to  Connecticut.  Hence  a  divergence 
from  a  straight  line  north  and  south  seen  in  the  southern  boundary 
between  New- York  and  Connecticut.  The  Oblong  is  nearly  two  miles 
wide.  Through  its  center  a  line  was  drawn,  and  the  whole  tract  was 
divided  into  lots  of  five  hundred  acres  each,  on  both  sides,  and  sold  to 
emigrants,  who  came  chiefly  from  New  England." 1  Beyond  these  in- 
cidents, however,  there  is  not  much  of  general  provincial  interest  to 
claim  attention  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  so  little  of  real  importance  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  province  at  large  occurred  during  this  rather 
negative  administration,  while  at  the  same  time  the  data  for  gaining 
a  clear  view  of  conditions  in  the  city  during  its  brief  period  are  so 
abundant,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  making  this  chapter  mainly 
one  upon  the  affairs  of  the  city,  even  though  we  shall  thereby  relegate 
the  governor  and  his  doings  somewhat  to  the  background. 

In  the  same  year  (1728)  that  Governor  Montgomerie  arrived,  there 
was  published  an  extensive  map  or  plan  of  the  city,  affording  a  minute 
and  exact  idea  as  to  the  extent  that  the  various  streets  were  built  up 
at  that  time.  Starting  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  where  then  as 
now  there  was  a  large  square  facing  the  river,  the  east  side  of  that 
street  running  past  and  opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  as  well  as  that 
of  Broadway  as  far  as  Wall  street,  presented  one  continuous  line  of 
buildings,  broken  by  only  a  very  few  vacant  spaces.  There  were  two 
vacant  lots  which  may  have  been  gardens  (of  which  the  Dutch  people 
were  especially  fond)  between  Beaver  street  and  the  present  Exchange 
Place,  then  known  as  "Flatten  Barrack."  The  northeast  corner  of 
Exchange  Place  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  street,  with  one  lot 
in  the  middle  of  that  block,  were  also  unoccupied  by  buildings.  On 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  however,  from  the  fort  or  "parade  ground," 
now  the  Bowling  Green,  all  the  way  to  what  is  now  Rector  street, 
the  line  of  houses  was  entirely  continuous.    On  the  same  side  of  this 

l  Benson  J.  Losslng'*  "  Empire  State."  p.  142.  curred  in  the  colony  excepting  the  repeal  of  the 

Till*  author  summarizes  Montgomerie's  adminis-  law  (172W)  prohibiting  the  trade  with  the  Caiiadi 

tration.  from  the  provincial  standpoint,  as  follow*.  an*.    This  repeal  wax  effected  through  the  Influ- 

and  call*  attention  to  otie  inorv  event:  "Loving  ence  of  the  interested  merchants."    (Op.  cit..  p. 

hit  ease,  he  allowed  public  affairs  to  flow  on  141.)    This  ban  reference,  of  course,  to  the  mer- 

placidly.  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  admin-  chants  of  Albany, 
i.stratuin  nothing  of  special  public  importance  oc- 
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handsome  thoroughfare  there  are  apparent  the  beginnings  of  one  or 
two  streets  looking  toward  the  North  River.  But  the  rear  wiudows 
of  the  houses  on  Broadway  and  the  front  of  Trinity  Church  com- 
manded an  uuinterrupted  view  of  that  broad  stream  and  of  the  green 
shores  of  New  Jersey  beyond.  Indeed,  the  lots  or  gardens  sloped 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
water.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  destined  to  continue 
much  longer.  In  1723  the 
corporation  of  the  city  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  the  crea- 
tion of  our  present  Green- 
wich and  Washington  streets 
by  offering  for  sale  the  "land 
under  water,"  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Rector  street.  A  little 
over  a  year  after  Governor 
Montgomerie's  arrival  this 
offer  was  followed  by  order- 
ing an  actual  survey  of  two 
streets.  The  center  of  one  of 
these  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  extreme  high-water  line, 
aud  it  was  to  be  forty  feet 
wide.  The  other  was  to  be 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  its  cen- 
ter was  to  correspond  with  the  line  of  the  low-water  mark.  Along 
these  as  yet  entirely  imaginary  thoroughfares  lots  were  also  sur- 
veyed. Much  labor  was  required  to  keep  back  the  encroaching 
waters  from  this  space  of  ground,  so  that  several  years  elapsed  be- 
fore tho  streets  were  in  coudition  for  being  built  upon.  It  was  a 
still  bolder  aggression  upon  the  domain  of  tho  river-god  when  West 
street  was  rescued  from  the  flow  of  the  tides;  but  this  was  not  un- 
dertaken till  long  after  the  Montgomerie  administration.  The  same 
ordinance  which  gave  being  to  Greenwich  and  Washington  streets 
made  a  beginning  also  of  the  array  of  wharves  that  now  buttress  the 
North  River  shore  without  number.  One  pier  was  to  be  built  into 
the  waters  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Morris  street,  and  upon  which 
then  a  few  houses  were  standing;  another  at  tho  foot  of  the  present 
Rector  street;  and  a  third  about  opposite  wrhere  Exchange  Place 
would  strike  the  river  if  continued  west  of  Church  street.  Upon  the 
plau  of  1728  two  docks  appear  farther  up  the  stream,  about  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  foot  of  the  present  Cedar  street.  If  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  the  solitude  and  vacancy  of  the  North  River  shore 
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of  that  period,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  wildest  hopes  of  the 
aldermen  who  first  ordered  the  survey  of  these  streets  "under  the 
water"  could  have  embraced  anything  like  the  reality  in  the  way  of 
population  and  traffic,  commerce  and  navigation,  which  these  whilom 
waste  places  now  present. 

Taking  now  another  prominent  thoroughfare,  Broad  street,  the  plan 
of  1728  enables  one  to  observe  how  closely  it  was  then  built  upon. 
Both  lines  of  houses  were  complete,  with  scarcely  a  break  in  any  of 
the  blocks,  from  Wall  street  to  the  primitive  Merchants'  Exchange  at 
the  foot,  appropriately  crowning  the  long  pier  which  divided  the  East 
'  and  West  Docks.  A  curious  contrast  this  to  the  appearance  of  the 
street  in  the  i>revious  century :  then  the  river  had  encroached  upon 
the  land  by  means  of  the  canal  that  ran  along  nearly  its  whole  length; 
now  the  street  had  invaded  the  river  by  means  of  this  broad  pier, 
which  afforded  a  convenient  landing-place  for  the  various  produce 
and  merchandise  whose  prices  were  discussed  and  regulated  in  the 
adjoining  exchange.  And  that  exchange  deserves  a  moment's  notice. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  roof  supported  by  arches  resting  upon  posts. 
A  not  too  violent  rain-storm,  unaccompanied  by  a  driving  wind,  might 
have  left  the  members  untouched  by  its  ravages.  But  the  ventilation 
was  altogether  too  free  and  perfect  for  the  biting  airs  of  the  winter 
season.  No  doubt,  under  such  circumstances,  business  was  hastily 
transacted  if  at  all;  for  the  strange  contortions  of  body  aud  the  wild 
gesticulations  which  at  the  present  day  convert  our  exchanges  into 
Babel  had  not  then  come  into  vogue. 

Across  the  city,  in  a  continuous  semicircular  line,  ran  a  succes- 
sion of  thoroughfares,  which  under  the  various  names  of  Pearl  street, 
Dock  street,  Hanover  Square,  and  Queen  street  represented  what  is  now 
known  by  the  one  name  of  Pearl  street,  from  the  Battery  to  Peck  Slip. 
The  city,  we  perceive,  has  already  encroached  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  East  River.  For  whereas  some  years  ago  Pearl  street  and 
its  continuations,  under  the  several  names  just  indicated,  formed  the 
river  front,  now  both  sides  of  these  streets  presented  an  almost  un- 
broken lino  of  houses  for  the  entire  length.  Indeed,  the  street  parallel 
to  them  and  one  block  to  the  east,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  river  frontage,  was  now  also  completely  built  up  on  one  side 
from  Coenties  Slip  to  the  present  Fulton  street  (then  Fair  street). 
Taking  a  survey  of  the  suburbs,  of  that  portion  which  in  1728  corre- 
sponded to  the  district  of  to-day  where  are  the  "One  Hundred  and 
Fifties,"  or  "One  Hundred  and  Eighties,"  on  Manhattan  Island,  or  in 
the  "Annexed  District," — a  region  hardly  known  to  down-town  New- 
Yorkers, —  the  eye  lights  upon  Broadway  and  the  other  sections  of 
the  city  above  Wall  street.  It  is  surprised  to  behold  an  entire  vacant 
square  where  now  the  great  Equitable  Building  rears  its  formidable 
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The  above  map  w»s  drawn  by  Surveyor  James 
Lyn<\  anil  printed  by  William  Bradford,  who  wan 
■till  active  at  bis  trade.  The  map  baa  boon  re- 
produced ~.  vera]  times,  but  not  ordinarily  the 
wbole  of  it.  The  quaint  legend  running  along 
the  top,  and  the  Azures  supporting  the  arum  of 


the  province  and  city,  with  the  shields  ls-arinK 
the  inscriptions,  are  in  most  cases  omitted  from 
these  reproductions.  We  have  given  the  map,  or 
plan,  complete  as  it  was  printed  by  Bradford  111 
1728,  but  reduced  to  about  one  third  the  original 
size,  which  is  17  inches  high  by  22  wide. 
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proportions.  The  south  side  of  Wall  street  is  well  built  up,  but  the 
north  side  more  sparsely.  The  Presbyterian  church  (between  Broad- 
way and  Nassau  street),  the  City  Hall  (opposite  Broad  street),  and 
the  Bayard  sugar-house  (between  Nassau  and  William  streets),  des- 
tined to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  Revolutionary  history,  are  the 
only  structures  laid  down  upon  the  plan.  But  froin  William  street  — 
then  called  Smith — down  toward  the  river,  the  perspective  of  Wall 
street  would  have  presented  a  very  complete  succession  of  dwelling- 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare.  Above  Wall  street,  the 
streets  or  blocks  that  are  solidly  built  up  are  rare.  The  "Common," 
or  Park,  later  the  City  Hall  Park,  still  remains.  North  of  the  pres- 
ent Cortlandt  street  stretches  the  "King's  Farm,"  as  yet  undivided 
into  lots.  A  rope-walk  extends  along  what  is  now  Broadway  from 
about  Park  Place  to  Chambers  street ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  road  or  street.  The  highway  to  Boston  turns  into  the 
present  Park  Row,  and  follows  this  across  Chatham  Square  until  it 
is  merged  in  the  Bowery. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  interest  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  so 
exact  an  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  New- York  streets  at  the  time 
of  Governor  Montgomerie's  incumbency.  But  it  is  additionally  for- 
tunate that  representations  exist  which  afford  a  picture  or  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  city  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  an  observer  of  that 
period  who  had  taken  his  stand  on  Brooklyn  Heights.1  Placing  our- 
selves by  the  side  of  such  observer,  wo  notice  that  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  houses  stamps  them  unmistakably  as  Dutch. 
The  tourist  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  many  Dutch  towns 
imagines  that  he  is  looking  upon  one  of  these  quaint  communities 
transplanted  beneath  American  skies.  Only  the  green  hills  rising 
above  and  beyond  the  roofs  toward  the  middle  of  the  island  would 
dispel  that  illusion.  Yet  even  these  are  hardly  high  enough  to  disa- 
buse one  of  the  idea  that  they  might  be  some  grass-grown  dike,  huge 
and  solid,  reared  by  men  "  who,"  as  Goldsmith  sings, 

"  .    .    .    .    sedulouB  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampart's  artificial  pride," 

to  guard  their  homes  and  their  industries  from  the  engulfing  ocean. 
Almost  all  the  buildings  point  with  their  gables  toward  the  street, 
and  the  sides  of  the  regulation  isosceles  triangle  rise  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  often  in  the  peculiar  crow-stepped  fashion,  but  sometimes 
also  in  plain  straight  lines.    The  extreme  southern  point  of  the  city 

l  In  Valentine's  "  History  of  the  City  of  New-  Albany  an  engraving  six  feet  lonjr,  presenting 

York,"  p.  2".K),  ap|x.'ar»  a  lithographic  plate  of  the  exactly  the  name  view  and  dated  under  Governor 

city  in  Governor  Clinton's  time.    Hut  Mr.  Ber-  Hunter's  administration.   Hence  this  '•  protipect  * 

thold  Fernow.  formerly  keeper  of  the  State  Ar-  (as  it*  title  reads)  must  have  held  good  for  the 

chives,  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  family  at  intorveninjr  period. 
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shows  a  graceful  half-moon,  or  lunette,  beset  with  grim  cannon ;  and 
just  there,  too,  opens  the  generous  space  of  ground  at  the  foot  of 
Whitehall  street.  Here  can  still  be  seen  the  "  White  Hall "  itself,  on 
the  corner  of  what  are  now  Whitehall  and  State  streets.  Then  the 
block  from  State  to  Pearl  in  Whitehall  was  called  "  Leisler  street," 
because  Jacob  Leister's  house  and  store  had  stood  adjoining  the  man- 
sion that  Stuyvesant  had  built  and  Dongan  had  afterward  owned. 
The  latter  was  now  in  ruins,  and  in  1731  the  Leisler  street  became 
Whitehall  street,  to  commemorate  a  building  rather  than  a  citizen, 
possibly  in  the  interests  of  peace.  As  the  eye  follows  the  line  of  the 
houses  here  it  soon  falls  upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort.  This  par- 
tially hides  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  the  successor  of  Kieft's  "  Tern- 
pel  "  of  1642,  its  modest  belfry  rising  far  above  it.  The  governor's 
mansion  shows  only  two  stories  above  the  fortifications :  the  pros- 
pect from  the  lower  tier  of  windows  must  have  been  rather  dreary, 
confined  as  it  was  to  the  walls  of  the  narrow  fort.  But  so  much  the 
more  delightful  by  contrast,  as  well  as  intrinsically,  must  have  been 
the  scene  from  the  upper  rooms,  embracing  the  splendid  bay  with  all 
its  varied  beauties  of  waters  and  islands,  and  hills  and  forests. 

The  observer's  attentiou  would  next  be  attracted  by  the  two  basins, 
East  Dock  and  West  Dock,  with  the  central  pier  dividing  them  and 
running  out  nearly  to  the  entrance,  the  whole  forming  an  enormous 
E.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  this  early  mode  of  wharfage  in  the 
busy  Erie  Basin  of  the  present  day,  situated  off  South  Brooklyn; 
but  it  is  emphatically,  according  to  the  Miltonic  formula, "  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,"  for  the  ancient  print  shows  but  a  few  small 
boats  and  coasters  inoored  within  the  docks.  Of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, near  by,  mention  has  already  been  made.  The  canal  in  Broad 
street  is  no  more;  but  the  "slips"  in  those  days  were  real  slips, — 
indentations  of  several  hundred  feet  into  the  shore-line,  in  order 
to  bring  merchant  vessels  nearer  to  the  warehouses.  Of  these,  three 
were  to  be  seen  in  1728  —  the  Old  Slip,  Burling  Slip,  and  Peck  Slip. 
Allowing  the  vision  to  travel  gradually  northward,  the  church  steeples 
of  the  city  rise  up  almost  in  a  group  by  themselves,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  these  sacred  edifices  to  each  other.  First  among  thorn 
in  the  order  of  t4up-towu"  location  appears  that  of  the  old  Dutch 
church  in  Garden  street  (Exchange  Place).  Tallest  of  them  all  rises 
the  steeple  of  Trinity,  whose  successor  of  these  days  still  bears  that 
same  distinction,  although  now  the  vantage-ground  in  Brooklyn 
would  show  the  dome  of  one  newspaper  edifice  ambitiously  eclipsing 
it.  Just  below  Trinity  the  belfry  of  the  City  Hall  attains  a  modest 
elevation,  while  the  steeple  of  the  French  church  in  Pine  street  aspires 
to  no  higher  reach;  but  the  tower  of  the  new  Dutch  church,  standing 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  Nassau  street  (destined  to  be  the  New-York 
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Post-office),  with  good  square  shoulders  lifts  high  above  its  Fiench 
rival  its  open  belfry  supported  upon  columns,  and  surmounted  by  the 
inevitable  chanticleer.'  As  the  eye  turns  toward  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  the  houses  grow  few  and  far  between.  Here  the  shipwr  gilts 
have  established  themselves  along  the  river's  edge.  But  two  fine 
mansions,  which  close  the  view  at  the  northern  extremity,  \sould 
appear  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  well-to-do  merchants  o:'  the 
town,  who  had  chosen  this  delectable  situation  for  their  home*.  A 

specimen  of  such  home  miy  be 
seen  in  the  prints  of  Colonel 
Rutgers's  house  or  country-seat 
upon  the  East  River  shore. 

The  observer  of  1728,  on  his 
return  to  the  city  which  he  had 
thus  surveyed,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ferry-house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  his  right.  It 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
a  substantial  building  of  brick, 
three  stories  high,  with  pointed  gables  crow-stepped  in  the  style  ap- 
proved in  Holland.  Adjoining  it  stood  a  large  barn  or  carriage-house 
and  various  sheds;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  sheltered 
beneath  an  almost  perpendicular  1  duff,  was  a  pound  for  cattle  and 
horses.  A  dock  ran  out  a  little  way  into  the  river,  and  here  landed 
and  departed  the  ferry-scow,  square  at  both  ends,  but  rigged  with 
mast  and  sails.  This  was  the  begiuning  of  Fulton  Ferry.  Had 
a  vision  of  the  great  structure  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  now  over- 
shadowing this  very  spot,  been  vouchsafed  to  the  observer  of  that 
date,  he  would  have  classed  it  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
or  he  would  have  supposed  it  utterly  impossible  of  ever  being  real- 
ized in  fact. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  at  almost  every  stage  in  the  history 
of  our  city  that  vanished  feature  of  the  "Kolk,"  or  Collect-pond,  or 
lake,  or  creek,  should  have  to  figure  and  to  require  notice.  During 
Governor  Mont gomcrie's  term  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
petition  to  the  king  on  the  part  of  Captain  Anthony  Rutgers,  and 
the  correspondence  referring  to  this  petition  occupies  several  pages 
of  the  large  quarto  publication  of  the  documents  that  relate  to  the 
colonial  history  of  our  state.  The  territory  comprising  it  had  formed 
part  of  those  generous  but  reckless  grants  under  Fletcher  and  In- 

l  As  may  to  some  extent  l«-  trutliereil  from  |>re-  church  in  l*inc>  street,  the  Rev.  Louis  Rou;  of  the 

Mding  |'iM?e8,  the  rectors  or  pastor*  of  these.  Dutch  church  (comprising  two  edifices  above 

cburche*  W«r»— of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  William  Ve-  mentioned),  the  Revs.  Uualterius  (Walter)  Du 

sey  :  of  the  I'rvsbvterimi  church  in  Wall  street.  Hois  and  Ilenricus  Boel. 

the  Rot,  Ebeneier  Pemberton;  of  the  French 
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goldesby  which  were  measured  by  the  score  of  square  miles  at  once. 
These  grants  having  been  declared  invalid  by  the  council  in  England 
and  by  the  assembly  at  homet  and  by  the  royal  decree  based  on 
these,  the  lauds  which  had  entered  into  them  had  again  become 
vacant.  The  petition  urged  that  the  pond  itself,  now  freed  froiu 
these  liens  upon  it,  and  measuring  about  seventy  acres,  might  be 
granted  to  Captain  Rutgers  in  fee  simple.  The  reasons  brought  for- 
ward why  this  petition  should  be  granted,  give  us  a  graphic  account 
of  this  natural  feature  of  Manhattan  Island,  as  well  as  of  its  actual 
condition  and  its  effects  upon  the  neighborhood.  We  learn  that  its 
waters  and  the  swampy  ground,  which  was  half  land  and  half  water, 
extended  very  nearly  from  the  North  to  the  East  River.  From  the 
former  it  was  separated  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  a 
kind  of  salt  meadow;  from  the  East  Rivor  by  about  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  same.  Here  a  rail  fence  had  to  be  placed  to  prevent 
cattle  from  straying  upon  the  treacherous  bottom  and  getting  smoth- 
ered in  the  mud. 

That  beautiful  and  pellucid  lake  or  stream,  whose  shores  some  im- 
aginations have  peopled  with  delighted  visitors,  or  anglers,  appears 
in  reality  to  have  been  a  very  common  and  a  very  offensive  nuisance. 
The  petitioner,  Captain  Rutgers,  begged  leave  most  humbly  to  inform 
George  II.  that  "said  swamp  is  filled  constantly  with  standing  water 
for  which  there  is  no  natural  vent."  Bushes  and  small  trees  grew 
upon  some  of  the  submerged  soil,  producing  in  the  midst  of  the  stag- 
nation an  added  element  of  infection  in  the  way  of  vegetable  decay, 
making  the  Kolk  indeed  "exceedingly  dangerous  and  of  very  per- 
nicious consequence  "  to  all  thoso  dwelling  within  a  short  distance  of 
it.  The  land  in  its  vicinity  was  therefore  occupied  by  the  dwellings 
of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  build  or  rent  houses  elsewhere;  and  so 
much  sickness  prevailed  among  these  people,  who  belonged  generally 
to  the  laboring  classes,  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  and  wages  was 
constantly  being  lost.  The  larger  landholders  could  not  rent  their 
farms  located  near  by.  All  these  sanitary  facts  and  objections  were 
supported  by  the  affidavit  of  a  physician.  What  was  needed  was  a 
thorough  system  of  draining.  The  tides  only  at  specially  high  water 
would  now  flow  back  and  forth  between  the  rivers,  meeting  on  the 
surface  of  the  Kolk.  But  this  chance  of  purification  was  too  occa- 
sional ;  and  even  then  the  waters  from  the  rivers  came  and  went 
without  carrying  away  the  unhealthy  stagnation.  Yet  by  means  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  regulated  by  canals  and  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  damming  and  sluicing,  the  water  in  the  pond  might  be  period- 
ically renewed  and  refreshed  every  dav.  This,  however,  demanded 
time  and  money.  Captain  Rutgers  was  willing  to  devote  both  to  the 
beneficial  object  in  questiou,  if  there  were  a  reasonable  expectation 
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that  he  and  his  heirs  might  enjoy  the  fruits,  in  possessing  and  inher- 
iting the  property  thus  improved.  Under  no  other  conditions  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  any  one  else  would  take  upon  himself  the  salutary 
task.1  The  request  was  so  reasonable  that  it  did  not  fail  of  being 
granted,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  less  than  a  year  later 
the  first  assembly  that  met  under  the  rule  of  Rip  Van  Dam  con- 
vened at  the  house  of  Captain  Rutgers,  "near  the  Bowery  Road.* 
The  Bowery  Road  ran  past  the  Collect ;  and  the  reason  the  assembly 
met  there  was  to  avoid  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  was  raging  in 
the  city.  Hence  the  infoctious  district  must  have  been  very  success- 
fully converted  into  one  entirely  safe  for  the  health.2 

Possessed  of  no  talents  to  secure  him  distinction  in  affairs  civil  or 
military,  yet  Governor  Montgomerie's  name,  by  a  happy  fortuity,  has 
become  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  New- York  City.  While  he 
ruled  here  peacefully  and  good-naturedly,  the  time  came  about  for 
the  granting  of  another  city  charter,  to  supplement  as  well  as  to  con- 
firm the  one  granted  uuder  Governor  Dongan ;  and  hence  it  has  ever 
since  been  designated  by  his  name.  "This  last  charter,"  remarks 
Chancellor  Kent,  "is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  attachment,  for  its 
venerable  age,  and  the  numerous  blessings  and  great  commercial 
prosperity  which  have  accompanied  the  due  exercise  of  its  powers.'" 
It  deserves,  therefore,  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  discussion  of 
its  legal  aspects  and  effects  belongs  to  another  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  historical  setting,  and  the  data 
are  fortunately  at  hand  for  presenting  this  circumstantially. 

After  the  important  charter  of  1G86,  granted  under  Dongan,  an- 
other one  of  less  importance,  referring  exclusively  to  the  single  matter 
of  ferry  privileges,  was  granted  just  twenty-two  years  later,  iu  1708, 
under  Lord  Corubury.  Now,  in  1730,  and  again,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, twenty-two  years  after,  the  corporation  of  New- York  became 
solicitous  for  a  new  charter.  There  had  always  been  some  legal  diffi- 
culty in  the  minds  of  the  magistrates,  because  while  the  charter  of 
1G86  had  received  the  impress  of  the  ducal  seal  of  York,  James  II. 
had  failed  to  put  the  royal  seal  to  it.  Accordingly,  on  August  G, 
the  corporation  laid  before  the  governor  and  his  council  a  petitiou 
for  the  issue  of  a  charter  by  the  hand  and  under  the  seal  of  George 
II.  The  petition  specified  the  grants  and  privileges  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  have  confirmed  or  to  obtain  in  addition.  It  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  which  James  Alexander,  the  father  of  the  Lord  Stir- 
ling of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  chairman.  A  week  later,  on  August 
1.1,  the  committee  were  ready  with  their  report.  A  few  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the  document,  also  in  the  figures 

U)oc.  rt  l.  Col.  HUt.  X.  Y..  5  :  914 -'J17.    -  Mr*.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  "  History  < 'it v  of  New- York,"  1  :  536. 
•  The  Charter  of  the  City  of  New-York,  with  notes  thereon  "  (New- York,  1830),  p.  120. 
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set  down  for  quit-rents  an<l  other  matters;  it  was  thereupon  unani- 
mously agreed  to  grant  or  to  recommend  the  granting  of  it  as  thus 
amended.1  It  was  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  transmit  the  charter 
to  England,  to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  there,  and 
to  receive  the  king's 
seal.  Therefore  it 
was  not  till  February 
11, 173?,  that  occur- 
red the  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  new 
charter  to  the  city. 
To  the  citizens  of 
the  metropolis  this 
must  ever  remain  an 
occasion  of  deep  in- 
terest. The  date  it- 
self is  auspicious, 
being  precisely  one 
year  before  the  birth 
of  Washington.- 

On  the  day  men- 
tioned, the  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen, 
and  assistant  alder- 
men appeared  in  a 
body  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  coun- 
cil Robert  Lurting, 
named  in  the  in- 
strument as  mayor, 
stepped  forward  to 
receive  the  charter 
from  the  hands  of  the  governor,  and  took  the  oaths  of  office  admin- 
istered by  the  latter.  Tin;  mayor  naming  for  the  office  of  deputy- 
mayor  one  of  the  aldermen,  John  Cruger,  his  Excellency  appointed 
him  to  the  position  at  once.  Next  in  the  order  of  ceremonies  was  the 
reading  of  an  address  of  thanks  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, by  Francis  Harrison,  the  recorder.  This  historic  paper,  by- 
reason  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  is  worthy  of  reproduction: 

To  his  Excellency  the  Hon,,,e  John  Montgomerie  Esquire  Captain  General,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.    .    .  . 

The  goodness  and  indulgence  which  you  havo  upon  all  Occasions  express'd  and 
Shewed  to  his  Matie"  Subjects  in  this  Province  first  Encouraged  us  under  an  Adminis- 


ANC1ENT  DUTCU   TOWN,  SHOWING  CROW-STEPPED  OABLE8. 
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tration  w«h  Demonstrated  your  Paternal  Love  and  Care  for  the  people  committed  to 
your  Government  and  Protection  to  become  your  Excellency's  Humble  Suitors  for  the 
Enlargement  of  the  Rights  Libertys  Privileges  &  Franchises  of  this  Corporation  and 
Better  and  farther  Security  and  Confirmation  of  the  Severall  Estates  of  many  its 
worthy  membors  upon  all  these  Emergencyes  your  Excellency  was  Pleased  to  give  us 
an  uncommon  Freedom  of  Access  and  his  Ma  jestyes  royall  and  Most  Gracious  Charter 
will  l>e  a  Lasting  Monument  of  what  your  Excellency  was  frequently  Pleased  to 
Charge  and  inculcate  to  us  that  the  Interest  Hon  n  our  &  Dignity  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  were  the  First  and  Principall  things  to  be  Considered  in  your  own  Pro- 
ceedings upon  this  Grant  &  ought  to  be  so  in  all  ours. 

May  it  plea.se  your  Excellency  Though  the  Existence  of  this  Corporation  be  antieut 
yet  it  Seems  to  have  Rec'd  its  full  maturity  under  your  Excellencyes  Administration 
and  if  wee  Reflect  on  the  Pain  and  Struggle  which  the  Nation  has  Suffered  for  the 
Security  of  Religion  Lil>erty  and  Property  since  the  Date  of  our  First  Charter  So 
near  that  Ever  memorable  [event]  the  Coronation  of  our  great  Deliverer  King  William 
the  Third  of  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  Even  to  this  Day  we  who  by  our  distant 
Situation  feel  not  the  Imediate  Influence  of  our  Countrys  Couneills  and  inimitable 
actions  have  the  justest  Cause  of  Joy  and  Gratitude  while  under  tho  Best  and  Gratest 
of  Monarchs  and  his  Representative  Truly  worthy  of  that  great  Title  we  See  all  these 
Blessings  which  Peace  or  War  have  Procured  for  great  Brittain  Derived  to  us  by  your 
Generous  and  Liberall  hand  guided  and  influenced  by  the  Example  of  your  Excel- 
lency's Royall  Master. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency. 

your  Just  good  and  wise  Administration  would  ad  mitt  us  to  Carry  this  allusion 
much  farther  but  to  Dwell  upon  Particulars  would  swell  our  thanks  to  the  bulk  of 
Benefitts  received,  yet  our  gratitudo  will  not  Suffer  us  to  be  Silent  or  unthankfull  upon 
the  great  Addition  made  to  our  Privileges  the  new  and  Beneficiall  Extent  of  our  Soil 
and  Jurisdiction  and  your  Excellency's  good  and  Provident  Concession  that  the  Exer- 
cise of  the  Law  our  Comon  Bulwark  &  Security  Should  not  hereafter  become  a  Burden 
upon  those  whom  it  was  Intended  to  Protect  We  shall  no  Longer  trespass  upon  your 
Excellency's  Time  than  by  desiring  leave  to  Assure  your  Excellency  that  our  Lives  and 
Fortunes  are  devoted  to  the  Support  &  maintenance  of  the  Crown  of  great  Brittain 
in  his  Majesties  most  Sacred  person  and  the  Protestant  Succession  in  his  Illustrious 
house  which  we  pray  may  be  Established  to  tho  End  of  time  in  a  race  of  Princes  De- 
scended from  so  great  a  Monarch  and  a  Royall  Consort  the  Ornament  of  her  Sex  and 
the  Pattern  and  Example  of  all  princely  virtues  we  hope  and  Wee  beseech  Heaven  for 
his  Majesties  Long  life  and  Reign  over  us  and  that  your  Excellency  may  Continue  bis 
Representative  lu  re  till  he  Shall  call  you  to  more  arduous  affairs  and  the  blessing  of  a 
Nearer  attendance  on  his  Royall  Person,  We  are  etc.  etc. 

Signed  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  &  Common  Council. 

As  the  leading  idea  of  this  speech  or  address  was  that  the  good  na- 
ture or  indulgence  of  the  governor  had  induced  the  corporation  to 
petition  for  the  new  charter  during  his  term,  Montgomerie  was  much 
gratified.    He  replied  to  it  in  the  following  words: 

I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  beeu  in  my  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  interest 
of  the  eity  of  New-York,  which  I  believe  I  have  effectually  done  by  now  delivering  to 
your  Mayor  the  King's  royal  and  most  gracious  charter.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
my  being  fully  assured  that  the  officers  named  in  the  charter  aro  fit  for  their  respective 
trusts  and  will  do  their  duty  with  a  strict  regard  for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  good 
of  the  city.1 

l  Council  Minutes.  XVI  :  76. 
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Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  treating  of  the  charter  in  detail,  a 
few  points  of  a  rather  curious  interest  may  be  briefly  noted.  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  that  one  ward  has  been  added  to  the  original  six. 
It  was  parceled  out  of  the  generous  proportions  of  the  "  Out  Ward," 
and  appropriately  named,  in  honor  of  the  present  governor,  the  "Mont- 
gonierie  Ward."  But  the  Out  Ward  still  remained,  comprising  all  of 
Manhattan  Island  above  Chambers  street.  It  is  distinctly  laid  down 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  shall  extend  across  the  waters  on  all 
sides  of  the  island,  to 
the  low-water  line  on 
the  Westchester,  Long 
Island,  and  even  New 
Jersey  shores  until  op- 
posite Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek,  including  also  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city.  The  members 
of  the  corporation  are 
carefully  enumerated  to 
include  one  mayor,  one 
recorder,  seven  alder- 

A   COLONIAL   TEA-SET   OF  OOLD. 

men,    seven  assistant 

aldermen,  one  sheriff,  one  coroner,  one  common  clerk,  one  chamber- 
lain, one  high  constable,  sixteen  assessors,  seven  collectors,  sixteen 
constables,  and  one  marshal.  If  any  person,  after  being  appointed 
or  elected  to  any  of  these  offices,  refused  to  serve,  a  fine  of  fifteen 
pounds  ($75)  was  to  be  imposed,  except  in  the  case  of  such  as  had 
to  furnish  bondsmen.  The  mayor's  office  was  not  elective  until 
more  than  a  century  later:  he  was  appointed  by  the  royal  governor 
and  later  by  the  governor  of  the  State;  in  1834  occurred  the  first 
election  of  a  mayor.  But  space  will  not  allow,  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary here,  to  pursue  the  summary  of  these  minute  details.  The 
charter  itself  was  a  monumental  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  It  stood  through  all  the  changes  incident  to  the  revolution- 
ary period  and  that  of  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Union.  The 
Revolution,  which  meant  for  New- York  British  occupation  for  sev- 
eral years,  suspended  its  functions  temporarily.  Yet  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1777,  and  that  of  1821,  confirmed  it  in  all  its  essential 
particulars,  so  that,  as  Chancellor  Kent  wrote  in  1836  (words  which 
may  equally  apply  to  the  present  day):  "It  remains  to  this  day 
with  much  of  its  original  form  and  spirit,  after  having  received 
by  statute  such  modifications  and  such  a  thorough  enlargement 
in  its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches,  as  were  best 
adapted  to  the  genius  aud  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the  astonish- 
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ing  growth  and  still  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  magnitude  of 
the  city."1 

According  to  many  of  the  historians  of  our  city,  there  are  three 
main  events  which  distinguished  Montgomerie's  brief  administration: 

the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  founding  of 
a  library,  which  finally  developed  into  the 
New-York  Society  Library,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  stages  between  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Due  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  first  of  these  important 
matters.  As  to  the  third,  it  would  appear 
from  the  latest  history  of  Philadelphia  pub- 
lished, that  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
regular  stage  communication  between  New- 
York  and  that  city  must  be  placed  at  least 
two  years  after  Montgomerie's  death.2  The 
library  is  a  subject  which  reaches  through 
more  than  one  administration,  and  will  there- 
fore necessarily  merit  allusions  or  accounts 
more  or  less  fugitive  or  detailed  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  as  well  as  here. 
In  September,  17:28,  Governor  Montgomerie  received  word  that  the 
private  library  of  an  English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Millington, 
had  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  and  that  the  society  —  something  like 
our  present  church  boards  of  foreign  missions,  and  evidently  regard- 
ing New-York  as  included  within  its  range  of  operations  among  the 
heathen — had  decided  to  bestow  Mr.  Millington's  gift  of  books  upon 
the  corporation  of  our  city.  There  were  a  little  over  sixteen  hundred 
of  them,  a  fair  number  for  a  private  library,  but  rather  a  modest  be- 
ginning for  a  municipal  one.  Naturally  the  prevailing  character  was 
theological  or  devotional,  though  doubtless  the  "Wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
Time" — Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift — found  a  place  among  them. 
These  volumes,  moreover,  were  not  the  first  donation  of  this  kind: 
a  smaller  collection,  also  formerly  the  private  library  of  a  clergyman, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  city.  This  had  been  presented 
in  1700  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Lord  Bellomont's  chaplain  in  the 
fort.  As  this  gentleman  was  still  living,  the  authorities  now  gave 
into  his  charge  the  library  as  thus  materially  increased,  quarters  were 
assigned  for  it  in  the  City  Hall,  and  here  access  to  it  was  given  to  the 
public  at  large.  Mr.  Sharp,  however,  being  an  aged  man,  did  not 
long  survive  his  appointment;  and  after  his  death  no  one  was  found 

l  Kent'*  "  City  Charter,"  p.  120. 
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either  able  or  willing  to  take  his  place.  Hence  the  City  Library  fell 
into  sad  neglect,  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  Society 
Library,  organized  in  1754,  becoming  thus  the  nucleus  of  the  institu- 
tion that  still  exists  and  flourishes  in  this  city  to-day. 

To  these  particulars  of  special  interest  may  be  added  a  few  others 
that  have  not  received  much  notice  hitherto.  One  of  those  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  annual  amounts  of  imports  to  and  exports  from  New- 
York  between  the  years  1723  and  17*28.  This  table  was  made  up  in 
November,  1729,  and  covers  the  period  from  Christmas  to  Christmas 
in  each  year : 1 

TEAKS-  IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

1723-  1724    £21,191    £63,020 

1724-  1725                           ...  25.316    70,650 

1725-  1726    38,307    84,850 

1726-  1727    31,617    67,373 

1727-  1728    21,005    78,561 


From  this  it  can  be  seen,  however  limited  the  scale  as  compared 
with  the  prodigious  figures  of  the  present,  that  the  business  of  New- 
York,  while  fluctuating  from  year  to  year  during  these  five,  yet  was 
such  that  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  amount  of  receipts,  was  always 
on  the  right  side  for  the  little  colonial  seaport,  the  exports  being,  by 
this  showing,  sometimes  double,  sometimes  triple,  and  sometimes 
almost  fourfold  the  imports.  But  taking  the  largest  figure  of  these  all, 
— the  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  1726,  namely,  £84,850,  or  roughly, 
$425,000, — what  is  that  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New- 
York  according  to  the  latest  report,  or  $876,808,110!  Turning  to  a 
subject  of  a  more  domestic  interest,  wo  find  that  during  this  admin- 
istration a  law  had  to  be  enacted  to  preserve  a  favorite  article  of  food 
—the  oyster.  In  a  letter  of  Governor  Montgomerie  to  the  lords  of 
trade,  December,  21,  1730,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  acts  passed  by 
the  assembly.  "No.  9"  in  this  series  is  "an  Act  for  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  oyster."  In  commenting  on  it,  the  governor  wrote: 
"  There  was  an  Act  of  this  kind  formerly  past  in  this  province,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  whereof  the  Oysters  encreased  to  that  degree,  that 
the  City  of  New- York  was  constantly  supplyed  in  the  proper  season  at 
easie  rates,  but  since  the  expiration  of  it,  the  people  being  under  no 
restraint,  the  Banks  are  almost  destroyed.  To  preserve  what  is  left, 
and  to  procure  an  increase  is  the  design  of  this  Act,  which  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  this  City,  if  it  be  duely  observed."-  The 
working  of  this  act  must  have  been  beneficial,  for  Professor  Kalm,  the 
Swedish  traveler,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later,  discourses  of  the 
consumption  of  oysters  in  New- York  as  a  feature  worthy  of  special 

1  Doc.  reL  Col.  Hltf.  N.  Y.,  5  :  897.      2  lb..  5: 905. 
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note  in  his  book.  Finally,  there  needs  to  be  set  down  here,  as  belong- 
ing to  this  period,  an  event  of  decided  interest  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures.  In  the  year  17130  there  was  built  "on  the  fifth 
lot  from  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Reade  Streets  "  what  is  called  in  the 
records  a  "stone-ware  kiln  or  furnace."  It  was  in  fact  a  smelting-fur- 
nace  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore,  the  first  not  only  in  New- York  City, 
but,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  United  States.  The  lower  portions  of  this 
structure,  or  the  arch,  were  still  to  be  seen  uuder  the  foundations,  or 
forming  a  part  of  the  foundations,  of  the  house  occupying  the  spot  in 
1842,  which  was  then  in  the  use  of  the  Manhattan  Company.'  Surely 
it  is  not  well  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  What  vast  indus- 
tries, whose  clangor  rises  upon  the  atmosphere  from  day  to  day,  whose 
unremitting  demands  supply  the  means  of  sustenance  to  thousands  of 
diligent  wage-earners,  have  succeeded  this  little  furnace  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Reade  and  Centre  streets,  whose  black  fumes  were  wont  to 
hover  over  the  still  waters  of  the  Kolk-pond! 

On  three  different  occasions  the  term  of  an  incumbent  of  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  had  been  unhappily  terminated  by  death.  To  that  obit- 
uary list,  comprising  the  names  of  Sloughter,  Lord  Bellomont,  and 
Lord  Lovelace,  that  of  Montgomerie  must  now  be  added.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  cause  of  his  decease ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1731 
the  frightful  scourge  of  the  smallpox,  which  so  repeatedly  visited 
both  Europe  and  America  and  ruthlessly  carried  off  multitudes 
before  Jenner's  day,  again  afflicted  New- York.  An  epidemic  which 
destroyed  the  lives  of  five  hundred  people  out  of  a  population  of  nine 
thousand,  within  comparatively  a  few  weeks,  was  truly  an  appalling 
one.  That  plague  which  had  not  spared  a  queen  upon  her  throue 
— for  it  was  of  the  smallpox  that  Mary  died  in  1694 — would  not  be 
unlikely  to  infect  a  governor's  mansion.  On  June  20  he  wrote  his  last 
letter  to  the  authorities  in  England;  and,  curiously  enough,  in  it  he 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  death  of  two  councilors,  one  a  member 
of  the  New-York  council,  the  other  of  that  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  His  sickness  must  have  been  sudden  and  brief,  for  on  July  1 
he  was  dead;  hence  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
prevailing  disease  and  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages.  He  died  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  council  had  been  summoned  during  the 
night,  when  it  became  imminent  that  his  Excellency  would  pass  away. 
At  G  a.  m.  they  met  in  formal  session  in  the  council-chamber,  with 
President  Rip  Van  Dam  in  the  chair;  and  the  first  act  in  the  emer- 
gency was  to  consult  Governor  Montgomerie's  instructions  as  to 
his  successor  iu  case  of  death.  These  were  clear  to  the  effect  that 
until  the  next  governor  should  arrive  from  England  the  duties  of 
chief  magistrate  were  to  devolve  upon  the  member  who  had  been 

l  Sco  note  accompanying  the  illustration  in  Valentiue'n  Manual  for  1834.  opposite  p.  542. 
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longest  in  the  council,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  also  president 
thereof.  Hence  the  mantle  of  gubernatorial  authority  fell  upon  the 
worthy  shoulders  of  Kip  Van  Dam ; 1  and,  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
controversy  between  Van  Dam  and  Governor  Cosby,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  succession 
was  carefully  considered  and 
definitely  settled.  This  was 
the  emoluments  of  office  to 
which  President  Van  Dam 
would  be  entitled.  When  on 
September  3  the  question  of 
passing  the  warrant  for  the 
two  mouths'  salary  came  up, 
it  was  postponed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board  when 
every  member  should  be  pre- 
sent, and  the  matter  mean- 
time referred  to  a  committee 
of  which  Councilor  DeLancey 
was  chairman.  The  matter 
was  also  referred  by  message 
to  the  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly, who  preferred  to  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Finally,  on  February  7, 173£, 
there  is  this  entry  on  the  min- 
ute-book: "The  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  Presidents  Sallary 
being  this  Day  moved  to  the  Board  and  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  Presidents  haviug  the  whole  Sallary  Settled  on  the  late  Governour 
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l  Council  Minute,  XVI :  111 ;  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist. 
X.  Y..  5:  840.  On  pp.  921  and  924  of  the  latter 
work,  in  two  separate  letters, —  the  one  dated 
July  1  and  the  other  September  11.  1731.— Van 
Dam  s language  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
governor  died  ou  June  .10.  In  the  former  he  says 
•■  who  ilei»artcd  this  life  last  night " ;  this  might  in 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  emergency  have 
dipped  inadvertently  from  his  pen,  as  referring  to 
Montgomerie's  passing  away  so  early  in  the  morn- 
imr.  But  on  September  11  ho  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit :  "  I  hope  the  accompt  I  transmitted  to  your 
Lord****  by  the  way  of  Boston  and  Bristol  on  the 
l*t  of  July  last,  of  the  death  of  our  Late  Gov'  Coll : 
Montgomerie.  being  the  next  day  after  his  decease, 
(.a-  t»-«-n  laid  In-fore  your  Lord-*'*'.''  Still  the  rec- 
ord in  the  Council  Minutes  must  Ik*  decisive :  that 
reads  (in  loco.cit.)  in  the  entry  of  July  1,  1731, 
after  staring  that  the  Board  convened  at  0  o'clock 
l  si„  that  his  Excellency  "about  uu  hour  ago  de- 
parted this  life." 


2  This  bell  was  cast  in  Amsterdam  in  1731.  silver 
coin  being  melted  as  a  part  of  the  bcll-nu-tal.  It 
was  purchased  by  money  bequeathed  for  thnt  pur- 
pose by  Colonel  Abraham  De  Peyster.who  died  in 
1728.  The  inscription  is  as  follows:  "  Me  fcce- 
runtDeGravae  et  X.  Midler,  Anno  1731.  Abraham 
De  Peyster,  geborcn  den  8  July.  1657,  gestorven 
den  8  Augustus,  1728.  Ken  lcgaat  a«n  de  Xcder- 
duytsebe  Kerke,  Xieuw  York."  [Made  by  De 
Graaf  and  X.  Midler.  Anno  1731.  Abraham  De 
Peyster,  born  July  8,  1657,  died  August  8,  1728. 
A  legacy  to  the  Dutch  Church.  Xew-York.]  Mr. 
John  Oothout,  a  memlter  of  the  church,  hid  the 
Ml  during  the  occupation  of  the  British.  It  was 
replaced  after  the  evacuation  in  1783.  was  re. 
moved  to  the  Xinth  street  Reformed  Church  in 
1844.  thence  to  the  Lafayette  Place  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Church  in  1855.  and  again  in  1872  to  the 
Forty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue  Church, 
where  it  now  jM-als  forth  the  hours  of  service  on 
the  Sabbat  b  and  other  days. 
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being  read  and  Maturely  considered  of,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  the  President  is  Entitled  to  the  whole  Sallary  and  afterwards  a 

*  Warrant  for  paying  the  President  the  Sum  of  £390  for  his  Quarters 
Sallary  after  having  been  read  was  signed  by  his  Honour." 1 

Ere  we  pass  on  to  President  Van  Dam's  interregnum,  a  few  words 
more  must  be  devoted  to  the  deceased  governor.  On  July  C  the 
council  took  measures  for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  effects  of  the 
departed.  It  is  learned  from  this  action  that  Governor  Montgomerie 
was  entirely  without  wife  or  family.  No  very  near  relation  even 
formed  a  part  of  his  household.  A  Mr.  Avery,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
in  waiting  on  him  at  the  executive  mansion,  was  summoned,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  his  Excellency  had  left  a  will.  Avery  knew 
of  none,  but  gave  information  of  the  presence  in  the  province  of  a 
distant  relative,  a  Mr.  Charles  Home.  In  the  name  of  the  latter  letters 
of  administration  of  the  governor's  estate  were  granted,  and  an  in- 
ventory of  the  effects  was  made.2  This  inventory  is  still  on  record, 
and  affords  an  iuterestiug  insight  into  the  character  of  the  appoint- 
ments and  appurtenances  of  a  governor's  mansion  and  state.  The 
list  includes  no  less  than  sixteen  horses,  with  elegant  sets  of  harness 
for  occasions  of  state,  as  well  as  of  a  more  serviceable  kind  for  trav- 
eling purposes,  and  a  coach  and  chaise.  The  other  notable  items 
are  twenty-five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  wiues  and  liquors,  and  a 
library  set  down  at  one  thousand  dollars,  and  composed  of  fourteen 
hundred  volumes.  The  possession  of  such  an  extensive  private 
library  was  as  rare  as  it  was  remarkable  outside  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  possessed  by  a  gentleman  con- 
stantly alluded  to  as  rather  distinguished  for  his  lack  of  ordinary 
intelligence  for  one  in  his  station,  is  quite  unaccountable. 

For  the  origin  of  the  Van  Dam  family  we  must  look  to  Albany, 

■  New- York.  There  one  Claes  Ripse  Van  Dam  attained  prominence  as 
a  successful  trader  among  the  Indians  before  the  Dutch  rule  ended. 
His  son  Kip  was  born  at  Albany  about  the  year  1G70.3  Twenty  years 
later  he  has  already  attained  somo  standing  among  men  of  business 
and  position  in  New-York;  and  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  old  council 
against  Leisler,  upon  a  petition  adverse  to  whom  his  name  appears. 
This  political  affiliation  remains  the  same  under  Bellomont.  Having 
had  experience  of  the  sea  as  a  captain  of  trading-vessels  of  his  own, 
he,  as  a  growingly  prosperous  merchant,  with  vessels  to  despatch  on 
more  extended  voyages  than  those  earlier  ones  to  the  West  Indies, 
naturally  came  into  conflict  with  Lord  Bellomont's  rigorous  appliea- 

l  Council  Minutes,  XVI  :  178.  voung  Lewis  Morris's  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade 

■1  lb.,  p.  XVI  :  1 IX  "of  July  1!>.  1729  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hint.  N.  Y..  5  :  8*6 1. 

3  John  Ansiin  Stevens,  in  his  "Colonial  N'ew-  the  statement  is  positively  made  that  Mr.  Rip 

York:   Sketches   litojrrophical  «»>d  Historical"  Van  Dam  was  "about  sixty."     This  seems  to 

i  New- York.  l«f>7  ,  p.  la".,  says  of  Rip  Van  Dam's  make  it  safe  to  put  the  date  of  his  birth  about  the 

birth,  "at  what  date  is  now  unknown."   But  in  year  1070. 
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tion  of  the  English  trade  acts.  His  vessels  were  seized  as  those  of 
others  were,  aud  he  himself,  as  ail  anti-Leislerian,  could  consistently 
take  satisfaction  in  bearing  a  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  earl.  So 
under  Cornbury  he  continued  of  the  court  party,  being  appointed  to 
a  seat  in  the  council  on  that  governor's  arrival  in  1702.  Therefore,  at 
the  time  of  Montgomorie's  death  in  1731,  Rip  Van  Dam  had  been  for 
twenty-nine  years  a  councilor.  He  was  now  a  person  of  large  wealth 
and,  to  judge  from  his  portrait,  a  man  of  aristocratic  bearing,  but 
benevolent,  and  certainly  very  handsome.  His  wife,  too,  was  a  lady 
of  pure  Dutch  extraction,  and  they  had  a  large  family  of  children, — 
according  to  some  accounts  no  less  than  fifteen,  although  these  did 
not  all  live  to  maturity.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  office  of  acting  governor  of  an  English  province,  and  that 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  conditions  in  the  old  Dutch  city, 
is  that  Mr.  Van  Dam  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  English  language. 
A  not  unfriendly  critic,  speaking  of  him  and  of  another  member  of 
Montgomerie's  council  in  regard  to  this  matter,  remarks :  "  If  they 
understand  the  common  discourse,  't  is  as  much  as  they  do."  1  If  this 
seem  almost  incredible,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  till 
thirty-four  years  after  this  date  that  the  first  English  semiou  was 
preached  in  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  by  an  English-speaking  pas- 
tor of  that  church ;  and  the  calling  of  that  pastor  had  caused  such 
a  bitter  opposition  that  it  entailed  a  lawsuit  even  after  his  arrival 
in  the  city.  President  Van  Dam  was  a  member  of  that  old  church,  all 
bis  numerous  offspring  being  recorded  on  its  registers  of  baptism. 

The  acting  governor's  rule  lasted  just  thirteen  months.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  but  two  events  deserving  of  note.  One  took  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  but  it  might  have  seriously  affected  its  safety, 
and  it  bore  hard  upon  the  honored  president's  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency until  within  a  few  years.  The  subtle  French,  unrestrained  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  anticipating  the  inevitable  rupture  of  the 
peace,  had  audaciously  descended  the  Lake  of  Champlaiu,  aud  built  a 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  near  its  southern  extremity.  It  would  be  but 
an  easy  march  to  strike  a  blow  at  Albany  from  this  coign  of  vantage, 
and  a  further  descent  of  the  broad  Hudson  would  give  them  access 
to  New- York  itself.  The  historian  William  Smith,  an  Englishman 
writing  about  a  Dutchman,  and  seeking  his  authorities  among  New 
England  papers,  avers  that  Van  Dam,  "  distinguished  more  for  the 
integrity  of  his  heart  than  his  capacity  to  hold  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment,'' had  been,  so  to  speak,  "caught  napping"  by  these  nimble 
French,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  perilous  move  until  informed  thereof 
by  Governor  Belcher  of  Massachusetts.  But  documentary  evidence, 
existing  at  Albany,  and  collected  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  London,  as  well 

»  Doc.  reL  Col.  Hint.  N.  Y..  5  :  886. 
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as  the  minutes  of  the  assembly,  prove  that  Van  Dam  had  procured 
the  information  and  transmitted  it  to  the  latter  body  for  action  to  be 
taken,  mouths  before  Governor  Belcher's  letter  reached  him.  He  senl 
Belcher's  letter  to  the  assembly  on  February  4,  1732.  On  Septeiubei 
80,  1731,  he  had  sent  the  previous  communication  to  that  body.  And 
on  November  2,  1731,  his  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  contained  an 
account  of  an  ''Act  for  fortifying  the  City  of  Albany."1 

It  was  a  proud  period  for  the  Dutch  population  and  Church,  when 
one  of  their  own  number  had  been  raised  to  the  supreme  seat  in  the 
province.  <  >ne  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  was  their  feeling  is  a  plate 


VIEW  Of  NEW-YOKK   IN  1732. 


of  a  new  Dutch  church  which  was  "  dedicated  "  to  him  in  1731.2  The 
church  in  Harden  stivet  was  now  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  the  in- 
creasing population  demanded  another  edifice.  A  large  plot  of  grou  nd 
on  the  east  side  of  Nassau  street,  extending  from  Cedar  to  Liberty 
street,  was  purchased  for  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
Building  thereon  was  begun  soon  after  and  the  comer-stone  laid  early 
in  1727.  The  church  was  so  far  completed  in  1729  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  hold  services  in  it.  But  it  was  not  finished  until  1731,  wli.  n 
the  plate  of  it  was  made  and  appropriately  inscribed  to  President 
Van  Dam.  Tin*  eyes  of  many  now  living  in  New- York  city  have 
looked  upon  this  same  structure,  or  so  much  of  it  as  rose  above  the 
crowd  of  secular  adjuncts  which  aided  in  converting  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts into  the  New- York  Post-office. 

The  prudent,  wise,  and  unassuming  administration  of  affairs  by  the 
act  ing  governor  continued  that  state  of  good  feeling,  and  promoted 

1  Stevens'*  "  Biographical  Sketches,"  p.  107 ;  not  the  plate,  was  dedicated  to  Van  Dam.  Their 

Doe.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ft  :  1*27.  adulation  of  their  esteemed  countryman  would 

I TtM  reader  is  warned  not  to  make  the  mistake  hardly  have  carried  the  pious  Dutch  people  to 

in  reading  this  sentence  which  a  recent  historian  this  blasphemous  extravagance, 
has  made,  in  recording  it  as  a  fact  that  the  church. 
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that  abatement  of  partizan  bitterness,  as  well  as  of  fretful  opposition 
of  popular  rights  to  real  or  fancied  encroachments  of  royal  preroga- 
tive, which  had  been  realized  under  Montgonierie.  On  February  4, 
173£,  the  lords  of  trade  wrote  to  President  Van  Dam  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Colonel  William  Cosby  to  suc- 
ceed the  deceased  governor,  aud  in  August,  1732,  he  arrived  in  New- 
York.  Now  the  days  of  peace  were  over,  and  the  battle  which  then 
was  resumed  had  no  end  until  there  was  an  end  to  the  coming  of 
colonial  governors  altogether. 


NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  IN  Y«  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ANNO  1731:  IS  50289. 
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'  Copied  from  an  original  couteiiii»t>raac<»uii  document  belonging  to  Oem-riU  De  IVy»l«r. 


DESCKIPTION  OF  NEW-YORK.  1737 
(From  Bradfortl'i  Sew  York  GasttU,  Xo.  971) 

This  letter  in  directed  "For  the  Kingdom  of  Ereland,  in  the  North  of  Ereland,  near 
to  Aughnacloy,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  To  Baptist  Boyd,  the  Reverend  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Parish  of  Aughelow.  Let  aw  Persons  that  see  this,  tak  Care  to  send 
it  to  the  Reverend  Baptist  Boyd,  Minister  of  Gospel,  in  the  Parish  of  Aughelow  in  the 
County  of  Tyrone,  living  near  Aughnacloy.   With  Care." 

New  York  City,  November  7,  1737. 

Rrrtrend  Baptist  Boyd. 

Read  this  Letter,  and  look,  and  tell  aw  the  poor  Folk  of  your  Place,  that  God  has 
open'd  a  Door  for  their  Deliverance ;  for  here  is  ne  Scant  of  Breed  here,  and  if  your 
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Sons  Samuel  and  James  Boyd  wad  but  come  here,  they  wad  het  more  Money  in  ane 
Year  for  teechin  a  Letin  Skulle,  nor  ye  yer  soli  wat  get  for  Thrre  Years  Preechin  whar 
ye  are,  Reverend  Baptist  Boyd,  there  ged  ane  wee  me  in  the  Ship,  that  now  gets  ane 
Hundred  Punds  for  ane  year  for  teechin  a  Letin  Skulle,  and  God  kens,  little  he  is 
skilled  in  Learning,  and  yet  they  think  him  a  high  learned  Man.  Ye  ken  I  had  hut 
sma  Learning  when  I  left  ye,  and  now  wad  ye  think  it,  I  hea  20  Pund  a  Year  for 
being  a  Clark  to  York  Meeting- House,  and  I  keep  a  Skulle  for  wee  Weans:  Ad  dear 
Sir,  there  is  braw  Living  in  this  same  York  for  hig  learned  Men  :  The  young  Foke  in 
Ereland  are  aw  but  a  Pack  of  Couards,  for  I  will  tell  ye  in  short,  this  is  a  bonny  Coun- 
try, and  aw  Things  grows  here  that  ever  I  did  see  grow  in  Ereland  ;  and  wee  hea  Cows, 
and  Sheep  and  Horses  plenty  here,  and  Goats,  and  Deers,  and  Racoons,  and  Moles,  and 
Beyers,  and  Fish,  and  Fouls  of  aw  Sorts :  Trades  are  aw  gud  here,  a  Wabster  gets  12 
Pence  a  Yeard,  a  Labourer  gets  4  Shillings  and  6  Pence  a  Day,  a  Lass  gets  4  Shillings 
and  6  Pence  a  Week  for  spinning  on  the  wee  Wheel,  a  Carpenter  gets  6  Shillings 
a  Day,  and  a  Tailor  gets  20  Shillings  for  making  a  Suit  of  deaths,  a  Wheel-wright 
gets  16  Shillings  for  making  Lint  Wheels  a  Piece,  Indian  Corn,  a  Man  wull  get  a 
Bushell  of  it  for  his  Day's  Work  here ;  Rye  grows  here,  and  Oats  and  Wheet,  and 
Winter  Barley,  and  Summer  Barley ;  Buck  Wheet  grows  here,  na  every  Thing  grows 

here  Now  I  beg  of  ye  aw  to  come  our  here,  and  bring  our  wee  ye  aw  the 

deaths  ye  can  of  every  Sort,  beth  o'  Linnen  and  Woollen,  and  Guns,  and  Pooder,  and 
Shot,  and  aw  Sorts  of  Weers  that  is  made  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Tradesmen  that  comes 
here  let  them  bring  their  Tools  woe  them,  and  Farmers  their  Plough  Erons ;  a  Mason 
gets  6  Shillings  a  Day :  fetch  Whapsaws  here,  and  Hatchets,  and  Augurs,  and  Axes, 
and  Spades,  and  Shovels,  and  Bibles,  and  Hammers,  and  Fsalni  Bukes,  and  Pots,  and 
Stafaring  Books,  and  setch  aw  Sorts  of  Garden  Seeds,  Parsnops,  Onions,  and  Carrots ; 
and  Potatoes  grows  here  very  big,  red  and  white  beth,  fetch  aw  the  Bukes  here  you 
can  get,  fetch  a  Spade  wee  a  Hoe,  made  Ukc  a  stubbing  Ax,  for  ye  may  clear  as 
rauckle  Grund  for  to  plant  Indian  Corn,  in  ane  Month,  as  will  maintain  Ten  Folk  for  a 
Year.  Dear  Reverend  Baptist  Boyd,  I  hea  been  120  Miles  in  the  Wolderness,  and  there 
I  saw  a  Plain  of  Grund  120  Miles  lang,  and  15  Bred,  and  there  never  grew  nor  Tree 
upon  it,  and  I  hea  see  as  gud  Meedow  grow  upon  it,  as  ever  I  see  in  Ereland.  There 
is  a  great  wheen  of  the  Native  Folks  of  this  Country  turned  Christians,  and  will  sing 
the  Psalms  bonely,  and  appear  to  be  Rehgiouss  that  gee  Ministers  plenty  of  S'kius  for 
his  Steepend,  and  he  gets  Siller  plenty  for  the  S'kins  again ;  Deer  Skins  and  Bear 
Skins:  Ye  may  get  Lan  here,  for  10  Pund  a  Hundred  Acres  for  ever,  and  Ten  Years 
Time  tell  ye  get  the  Money,  before  they  wull  ask  ye  for  it ;  and  it  is  within  40  Miles  of 
this  York  upon  a  River  Side,  that  this  Lan  lies,  so  that  ye  may  carry  aw  the  Guds  in 
Boat  to  this  York  to  sell,  if  ony  of  you  comes  here  it  is  a  very  strong  Lan,  rich  Ground 
plenty  of  aw  Sorts  of  Fruita  growing  in  it,  and  Swin  plenty  enough :  There  ary  Cay, 
and  Stirks,  and  Horses  that  are  aw  wild  in  the  Wolderness,  that  are  aw  yer  can  when 
ye  can  grip  them ;  desire  my  Fether  and  Mother  too,  and  my  Three  Sisters  to  come 
here,  and  ye  may  acquaint  them,  there  are  Lads  enough  here,  and  bid  my  Brother 
come,  and  I  will  pay  their  Passage ;  Desire  James  Gibson  to  sell  aw  he  has  and  come, 
and  I  weel  help  him  too ;  for  here  aw  that  a  Man  works  for  his  ane,  there  are  no  rev- 
enus  Hunds  to  rive  it  free  us  here,  ne  sick  word  as  Hebringers  is  kend  here,  but  every 
yen  enjoys  his  ane,  there  is  ne  yen  to  tak  awa  yer  Corn,  yer  Potatoes,  yer  Lint  or 
Eggs ;  na,  na,  blessed  be  his  Name,  no  yen  gees  Bans  for  his  ane  here. 

I  bless  the  Lord  for  my  safe  Journey  hero,  I  was  Cook  till  the  Ships  aw  the  Voyage, 
we  war  Ten  Weeks  and  Four  Days  on  the  Sea  before  we  laned  ;  this  York  is  as  big  as 
twa  of  Armagh  ;  I  desired  to  be  remembered  to  aw  my  Friends  acq  vain  tance,  my  Love 
to  your  sel  Reverend  Baptist  Boyd,  and  aw  yer  Family  ;  I  do  desire  you  to  lent  this  let- 
ter to  James  Broon,  of  Drumern,  and  he  kens  my  Brother  James  Gibson,  and  he  weel  gee 
him  this  Letter :    It  shall  be  my  earnest  Request  yence  mere,  to  beg  of  ye  aw  to  come 
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here,  I  did  value  the  See  ne  mere  than  dry  Lan ;  Ler  aw  that  comes  here  put  in  pud 
Store  of  Oten  Meel,  and  Butter,  and  Brandy,  and  Cheese,  and  Viniger,  but  above  aw 
have  a  Writing  under  the  Han  of  the  Capden  of  the  Ship  yo  come  in ;  If  1  war  now  in 
Ereland,  I  wad  ne  stay  there,  yet  I  think  to  gang  there  as  Factor  for  a  Gentleman 
of  this  City  of  York,  he  my  Relation  by  my  Fether,  he  is  Returney  of  the  Law  here. 
There  is  Servants  comes  here  out  of  Ereland,  and  have  serv'd  their  Time  here,  wha  are 
now  Justices  of  the  Piece  ;  I  wull  como  to  Ereland  gin  the  Lord  spare  me  about  Twa 
years  after  this,  and  I  wull  bring  Rum,  and  Staves  for  Barals,  and  Firkins,  and  Tan- 
ners Bark  for  to  sell,  and  Monoy  other  Things  for  this  Gentleman,  and  my  sel,  for  I 
wull  gang  Super  Cargo  of  the  Ship,  so  that  if  nene  of  ye  come  I  will  bring  ye  aw  wee 
my  sel,  by  the  Help  of  the  Lord. 

Now  I  have  geen  you  a  true  Description  of  this  York;  hike  the  8th  Chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  what  it  saith  of  the  Lan  there,  this  is  far  better :  Now  this  is  the  last  of  6 
Sheets  I  hea  writt  to  yoti  on  this  Heed,  I  hope  that  you  Fether  wull  be  stoot  and  come, 
and  aw  that  I  have  named,  fear  ne  the  See,  trust  in  God,  and  he  wull  bring  ye  safe  to 
shore,  gin  to  plees  him,  now  the  Lord  make  ye  se  to  do.  Ne  mere  fre  me,  but  my  Duty 
till  my  Fether  and  Mether,  and  my  Sisters  and  Brother,  and  yence  mere  my  kind  Ivovo 
till  yer  self,  Reverend  Mr.  Baptist  Boyd ;  if  any  yen  sends  me  a  Letter,  direct  till  Mr. 
John  Pemberton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  New-  York,  send  it  wee  ony  Body  comin  nil 
ony  of  these  Parts,  and  let  it  be  given  to  the  Post-Hoose  in  America,  and  I  will  yet  it 
fre  John  Pemberton,  and  now  my  Love  till  ye  aw. 


James  Murray. 
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1695.  Aske,  Benjamin 
1695.  Apple,  Hendrick 
16%.  Abeel.  John 
1606.  Allison,  Thomas 
1698.  Aerentsc,  Peter 
1608.  Ariantic,  John 
1700.  Atwood,  William 

1700.  Atwood,  Leigh 

1701.  Allison,  Robert 
1705.  Allaire,  Alexander 
1710.  A  spin  wall,  Joseph 
171ft.  Anthony,  Henricus 
1716.  Ardeu,  James 

1720.  Allaire,  Lewis 

1721.  Anthony,  Allan! 
1726.  Anthony,  Nicholas 
1721.  Abrahamsen.  John 
1731.  Alexander,  James 
1731.  Abeel.  David 
1735.  Anderson,  Joc.hem 
17:t5.  Allen,  Thomas 
1735.  Apple.  John 

17J5.  Anderson,  Edward 
1737.  Ainerman,  Albert 
1737.  Amerman.  Dirck 
1737.  Alsteyn,  Abraham.  Jr. 
1737.  Aspinwall,  John 
1737.  Anderson,  Peter 

1737.  Alsteyn.  Johannes 

1738.  Axson,  William 
1683.  BurlinK,  Edward 
1687.  Boudinot,  Elias 


1691.  Blydenburgh,  Joseph  1698.  Bresteede,  Simon 

1691.  Blydenburgh.  Benjamin       1698.  Budyan,  Arthur 

1694.  Biekley,  William,  Sr.  1698.  Blanck,  Nicholas 

1695.  Brooke,  Chidley  1698.  Bogaert,  Claes 
1695.  Buckley,  John  1734.  Beekman.  John 
1695.  Basford,  John  1734.  Burger,  Nicholas 
1695.  Brevoort,  HendTt  I.  1734.  Blackledgc.  Philip 

1695.  Blanck,  Jurien  1735.  Bender,  Matthias 
1698.  Burger,  Harmanus  1735.  Bowne,  Robert 
1698.  Beekman,  John  1735.  Benson,  Benjamin 
1698.  Bnwier,  Abraham  1735.  Bonee,  Francis 
1698.  Brevoort,  Elias  1735.  Bwk,  William 
1700.  Broughton,  Sampson  S.  1735.  Bant,  Peter 

1700.  Broughton,  Sampson  1735.  Bant,  John 

1701.  Benson,  Harmanus  17:15.  Boree,  Isaac 

1701.  Bayard.  Jacobus  1735.  Barheit,  Andrie* 

1702.  Benson.  Sampson  1735.  Brewer.  Cornelius 
1702.  Bisaell,  William  1735.  Brisner,  James 
1702.  Borrow,  John  1735.  Beekman,  William 
1706.  Bradhurst.  Jonathan  1735.  Benson,  Samp*on 
1708.  Bicklev.  May  1735.  Brown.  Samuel 
1708.  Bradford.  Andrew  1736.  Bevens,  John 
1713.  Brock.  Abraham  1717.  Bedlow,  Isaac 

1715.  Beekman.  Oerardus  1720.  Burnet,  William 

1716.  Burnett,  John  1?20.  Bedlow.  Peter 
1710.  Byvanck.  Anthony  1722.  Brouwer.  Sebrant 
161(6.  Biekley,  Win.,  Jr.  1724.  Boelen.  Abraham 

1696.  Bancker,  Evert  1724.  Beekman,  William 
169ft.  Bradford,  Samuel  1725.  Bradhurst,  Samuel 
169H.  Bogurdus,  Everardus,  1727.  Blagge,  Edward 
1098.  Boudinot,  Elias  1729.  Browne,  John 
1698.  Boudinot,  Peter  1729.  Boyle,  Solomon 
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173L  Benson.  Sampson 
173L  Brinkerhoff,  Joris 
1731.  Bancker,  AdrUn 

1731.  Byvanck,  Evert 

1732.  Beekinan.  Henry 

1733.  Bayard.  Stephen 

1734.  Burger.  Johannes 
1734.  Bayard,  Nicholas 
1734.  Byvanck.  John 
1734.  Brazier.  John 
1734.  Beekman.  Charles 
1734.  Boiraert,  Arie 
173*.  Bowyer,  Samuel 
173b.  Brouwer.  Everardus 
1739.  Bell.  Samuel 

173ft.  Burger.  Daniel 
1739.  Bogert,  John.  Jr. 
1739,  Bicker,  Victor 
1739.  Benson,  John 
17:©.  Burn,  George 
1736.  Brown,  Thomas 
1736.  Brown,  William  J. 
1736.  Bloom,  John 
1736.  Brown,  James 

1736.  Bayard.  Samuel 

1737.  Blanchard.  John 
1737.  Brag*.  Adolph 
1737.  Bissett,  John 
1737.  Bant,  William 
1737.  Bush.  Peter  Jno. 
1737.  Brevoort,  Elias 
1737.  Bogacrt,  Cornelius 
1737.  Brevoort.  Henry 
1737.  Bant,  Martin 

1737.  Benson,  Robert 
1737.  Boeke.  Abraham 
1737.  Baut.  Peter.  Jr. 

1737.  Burger,  Renter 

1738.  Burger,  Caspar 
173!*.  Bush,  Barent 
1738.  Bartlett,  William 

1738.  Boeke,  Isaac 

1739.  Bailey,  Nicholas 
1739.  Dedlow,  Iitaac 

1739.  Beekmnn,  Gerardus,  Jr. 
1739.  Byranck,  Evert 
1739.  Burris,  Abraham 
17J9.  Benson,  Abraham 
1739.  Burger,  John 
1693.  Chamber*.  Thomas 

1695.  Clarkson,  Matthew 

1696.  Cuyler.  Johannes 
1698.  Clarke.  Tlionias 
1698.  Cock,  Jacobus 
1698.  (lock,  Albert 

1698.  Couwenhoven,  CorneKus 
16*.  Crigier,  Martiu 

1699.  Couwenhoven,  Job's 

1699.  Crosevelt.  Bay 

1700.  Cooper,  Caleb 

1700.  ('owns,  Barnc 

1701.  Choi  well,  John 

1701.  Cornelisen.  Johannes 

1702.  Cebra,  James 

1702.  Cornbury,  Viscount 
1702.  Cruger.  John 
1702  Crawford,  Patrick 
1711.  Chardavoyne,  Stephen 
1731  Carr,  William 
1*5.  Cregier,  Simon 


1735.  Constable,  John 
1735.  Caialet,  John 
1735.  Cooke,  Dirck 
1735.  Cosby,  William 
1735.  Clopper,  John 
1735.  Cure,  John 
1735.  Cowley,  Joseph 

1735.  Campbell,  James 

1736.  Cavalier,  John 
1736.  ChUd,  Francis 

1736.  Cousine,  William 
1717.  Crooke,  Charles 

1737.  Crooke,  Gabriel 
1717.  Clarke,  Robert 
1737.  Clopper,  Andrew 
1737.  Cannon,  Peter 
1737.  Crolius.  William 

1716.  Crannell.  Robert,  Jr. 
1724.  Cuyler,  Henry 
1724.  Cortland.  Philip 
1727.  Campbell,  Archibald 
1727.  Clarkson,  David 

1727.  Clarkson,  Matthew 

1728.  Chambers,  John 

1729.  Channlng,  WiUiara 

1730.  Clock.  Martin 
1734.  Cox.  John 
1737.  Crolius,  Peter 

1737.  Colegrove.  William 

1738.  Clopper,  Cornelius 
1738.  Cohen.  Abraham  31. 
1738.  Charlton,  James 
1738.  Cregier,  John 
1738.  Cook,  Richard 

1738.  Colwell.  WillUm 

1739.  Croker,  John 
1692.  Droilhet,  Paul 
1698.  Do  Peyster,  Isaac 
1G98.  De  Klyn,  Leonard  H. 
1698.  Dclamontagnie,  John 
1698.  Duychink,  Evert 

1698.  De  Peyster,  Johannes 

1699.  De  Hart,  Matthias 

1699.  Duychink,  Garret 

1700.  DHarriotte.  Benjamin 

1700.  De  Witt.  Daniel 

1701.  Davenport,  Thomas 

1702.  Denne,  Christopher 
1702.  Davis.  William 
1708.  Delucena,  Abraham 

1712.  Dugdale.  William 

1713.  Dupre.  James 

1715.  Dclamontagnie,  John,  Jr. 

1717.  Duane,  Anthony 
1721.  Dyer,  John 

1724.  De  Foreest,  Barent 
1726.  Dart,  Thomas 
1726.  Delamontognie,  Isaac 
1728.  De  Witt,  John 

1730.  De  Peyster,  Isaac 

1731.  Delancey,  James 
1731.  Duychinck,  Gerardus 
1734.  De  Foreest,  Henry 
1734.  Dobbs,  Adam 

1734.  De  Foreest,  Isaac 

1735.  De  Riemer,  Steenwyck 
1735.  De  Foreest,  Nicholas 
1735.  De  Boogh,  John 

1735.  Davy,  James 
1735.  De  Foreest,  Jesse 


1736.  Dunscomb,  Samuel 

1737.  Delancey,  Stephen,  Jr. 
1737.  Delancey,  John 

1737.  De  Hart,  Balthazer 
1737.  Duncan,  Thomas 

1737.  Droite.  William 

1738.  De  Mill,  Joost 

1738.  Dever,  W'iUinm 

1739.  Dobbs,  WUliara 
1719.  Dobbs,  Charles 
1691.  Ellison,  John 
1698.  Emott,  James 
1698.  Euwatse,  John 
1698.  Ellis,  Joseph 
1700.  Everts,  John 
1700.  Ebbets,  Daniel 

1715.  Elsworth,  George,  Sr. 
1715.  Elsworth,  George,  Jr. 
1717.  Euwatse,  Euwatse 

1721.  Eyres,  Nicholas 

1722.  Ellison.  John 

1723.  Elsworth,  Theophilus 
1735.  Eager,  Richard 
1735.  Eokerson,  John 
1737.  Euwatse,  John 

1737.  Elsworth.  John 

1737.  Eastbam,  John 

1738.  Earle.  Marmaduke 
1738.  Eustte,  Thomas 

1738.  Elsworth.  Theophilus 

1739.  Ebbets,  Richard 
1739.  Elsworth,  George 
1739.  Edmonds.  William 
1739.  Earle.  John 

1696.  Fletcher,  Governor 

1698.  French,  Philip 

1699.  Faneuil,  Benjamin 
1715.  Fell,  Thomas 
1717.  Foster,  Benjamin 

1734.  FeU,  Christopher 

1735.  Fine,  Frederick 
17J5.  Fanner,  Jasper 

1736.  Field.  Thomas 
1638.  Fresnau,  Andrew 
1638.  Frasler,  Thomas 
1638.  Fleming,  Thomas 
1739.  Fosseur,  Matthias 
1696.  Gracie,  Matthew 
1698.  Graham,  James 
1698.  Graham,  Augustyn 
1698.  Goelet,  Jacobus 

1698.  Gouverneur,  Abraham 
1698.  Gouverneur.  Isaac 
1707.  Gaahcrie,  John 

1713.  Graham,  John 

1714.  Garland.  Thomas 
1721.  Glover,  William 

1726.  Goelet,  Jacob 

1727.  Gomet,  Daniel 

1728.  Gilbert,  Thomas 
1728.  Groesback,  John 
1728.  Gouverneur,  Nicholas 
1731.  Goelet,  Philip 

1734.  Gardiner.  Isaac 

1714.  Grant,  William 

1735.  Ooelet,  Raphael 

1715.  Gombauld.  Moses 

1735.  Gamier.  Isaac 

1736.  Gale.  William 
1736.  Gilbert.  Aaron 
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1737.  Gilbert.  John 

1738.  Gardner.  Daniel 
173s.  Gasherle,  .lohu 

1739.  Gilbert.  William.  Jr. 
1083.  Holland,  Samuel 
1692.  Hcatheote,  Caleb 
1095.  Hamilton.  Andrew 
1695.  Hotian.  Daniel 

Hooghlmid,  Adrian 
1698.  Hyer,  Walter 
1«98.  Hver.  Gerrit 
im»8.  Hyer.  William 
1698.  Hooghland.  Johannes 
1698.  Hardenbrook,  Johannes 
1098.  Hardenbrook,  Johannes 
1731.  Harrison,  Francis 
1734.  Huggcford,  Thomas 
1734.  Hawkshurst.  William 
1734.  Hanus.  Joseph 

1734.  Harris,  Rolx-rt 

1733.  Ilopsou.  Samuel 

1735.  H  in  man,  John 
1735.  Hays,  David 
17:15.  Hays,  Judah 

1735.  Hart  el  I,  Christian 

1736.  Hayes,  William 

1736.  Hardman,  Jonathan 
1098.  Hanlenbrook,  Bcrnardua 
lG'.nt.  Heermans,  Folkert 
1708.  Hammond.  William 
1708.  Harris<m.  Francis 

1710.  Hunter,  Robert 
1714.  Holland.  Henry 
1714.  Hyat.  John 
171'.*.  Harrison.  Rol)crt 
1723.  Hays.  Jacob 

1729.  Hunt.  Obadiah,  Jr. 
1?>9.  Hillyer,  John 

1737.  Henley.  Charles 
1737.  House.  William 
1737.  Hayward,  Thomas 
1737.  Hazard,  Nathaniel 
1737.  Hyer,  Aaron 
1737.  Hyer,  Garret 
1737.  Hver.  Walter 

1737.  Hyer,  Frederick 
17:i*.  Houghton.  Richard 
173*.  Hibon.  Feter 

1738.  Ham.  Anthony 
1738.  Ham,  Criah 
1737.  Hogg.  Robert 

"  1737.  Hitchcock.  William 
173!>.  Harris,  Richard 
1695.  Jamafu,  Nicholas 
1695.  Janeway.  William 
10516.  Jamison,  David 
170i>.  Jay,  Augustus 
1702.  Johnson,  John 

1731.  Jamison,  William 

1732.  Jay,  Peter 

1734.  Johnson,  Simeon 
1734.  Jacobs.  Samuel 

1730.  Jarratt.  James 
1737.  Jenkins,  Henry 

1737.  Johnson,  Jacobus 
17.18.  Jones,  James 

1738.  James.  Thomas 
1695.  Kemble,  John 
1698.  Kiersted.  Cornelius 
1698.  Kip.  Petrus 


16118.  Kip.  Isaac 
1698.  Kiersted.  Jacobus 
1698.  Kiersted.  Hans 
702.  Kiersted.  Jacobus 
1710.  Kearney.  Thomas 
1720.  Kip,  Isaac 
1724.  Kip,  Jacohus 
1730.  Kip,  Samuel 
1734.  Kip.  Abraham 

1734.  Kip.  Petrus 

1735.  Keeling.  James 
735.  Kip,  Jacob 

1733.  Kermer.  Henry 
737.  Kip,  Richard 
737.  Koning,  Johannes 
737.  Kiersted,  Jacobus 
1739.  Kingston,  John 
1739.  Kiersted,  Luke 

1 739.  Kil  (master,  James 
739.  Ketchum.  William 
1688.  Le  Boyteaux.  Gabriel 
1698.  Ling.  Matthew 
L698.  Le  Chevalier.  John 
1696.  Lansing,  Garret 
1698.  Lewis.  I«conard 
1698.  Lewis.  Thomas 
1698.  Low,  AllK-rt 
1698.  Low.  Peter 
1701.  Leisler,  Jacobus 
1708.  Lynch,  Anthony 
1708.  Lovelace.  Lord 

1708.  Lyndsey.  John 

1709.  Livingston.  Rolwrt 
1716.  Livingston,  Gilbert 
1722.  Le  Rous,  John 
1724.  I*  Roux,  Charles 

1727.  Lowry.  Jamas 

1728.  Lurtlng,  George 
I7:W  Lucas.  Friend 
1730.  Lindesay.  John 

1730.  Lodge,  Abraham 

1731.  Lurting,  Rol>ert 
1731.  Lamb.  Anthony 

1734.  Lvnch.  Peter 

1734.  Legrange.  Christian 

1 7:t5.  Lewis,  Samuel 

1733.  Legrange.  Johannes,  Jr. 

1733.  Lynsen,  Gideon 

1733.  Lyne,  James 

17X>.  Lamberts,  I^iwrenco 

I7:wi.  Langdon.  Richard 

1737.  Lynsen.  Daniel 

1737.  lA!«ellier,  Lawrence 

1737,  Leslie,  John.  Jr. 

1738.  Leisher.  Charles 
17:»8.  Lyell.  William 

1 7;  18.  Lush.  John 

I7:w.  Lawrence.  Stephen 

I7:w.  Lane,  William 

1738.  Lane.  Henry.  Jr. 
17:18.  T*wn>ticc.  Henry 

1739.  Le  Roux.  Bartholomew 
1739.  Lloyd,  John 

61)5.  Matthews.  Peter 
1095.  Morris.  John 
[095.  Monsey,  Thomas 
1693.  Mills.  James 
1690.  Morehead.  William 
1698.  Merritt,  William 
161*8.  Merritt.  John 


1698.  Morris.  William 
1698.  Messier.  Abraham 
1698.  Meyer,  Herman  us 
1<»98.  Meyer.  Johannes 
1698.  M osier,  Peter  J. 

1698.  Maerscbalck,  Andries 
1734.  Mnerschalck.  Peter 
17:14.  Moore,  Benjamin 

1734.  Meyer,  Jacob 

1733.  Miller.  Caleb 

1735.  Marrell,  Rol>ert 
1735.  Meyer.  Andrew 
1735.  Mattock,  Isaac 

1735.  Maerachalck.  Abraham 
1735.  Meyer,  Andrew 
1735.  Ming,  Thomas 

1735.  Mills,  James 

1699.  Montagnie,  Thomas 
1708.  Mompesaon,  Roger 
1710.  Martindale.  James 

1712.  Maxwell,  James 
1714.  Matthews,  Fletcher 

1714.  Minvielle,  David 
1716.  May,  William 
1724.  Messier,  Peter 
1728.  Montgomery,  John 
1728.  Murray,  Joseph 
1730.  Moore.  John 

1734.  Marston.  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
1734.  Marshall.  John 

1737.  Milliner,  William 
1737.  Maerscbalck,  John 
1737.  Morss,  Gerrit  H. 

1737.  Maerscbalck,  Francis 

1738.  Mann.  John,  Jr. 
1738.  Mills.  Abraham 
1738.  Myer,  Johannes 
1738.  Mears.  Judah 
1738.  Maguire,  Matthew 

1738.  Murphy,  Nicholas 

1739.  Mochade,  Aaron 
1683.  Nesscpot.  Jasper 
1698.  Noell,  Thomas 

1698.  Nerberry,  John 

1699.  Nessepot,  Jasper,  Jr. 

1700.  Nisbett,  Robert 

1701.  Nanfan,  John 

1715.  Noxon,  Thomas 

1722.  North,  WillUm 
1724.  Nixon,  Thomas 

1723.  Nesbitt,  James 
1727.  Noble,  John 
1730.  Nicolls,  Richard 
1734.  Norwood.  Richard 

1736.  Noble,  Thomas 
1739.  Noble,  Richard 
1698.  Olpherts,  Suert 
1698.  Onclebagh.  Gerrit 
1701.  Outman,  Johannes 

1713.  Oostraudcr,  Johannes 
1732.  Oothout,  John 

17U7.  Gates.  Samuel 
17:18.  Owen.  Jeremiah 
1683.  Paulding.  Joost 
1695.  Phipps,  Benjamin 
1098.  Palmer,  Thomas 
1698.  Pell.  Thomas 
1698.  Provoost,  Benjamin 
1698.  Provoost.  David 
1698.  Paxton,  Alexander 
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1608.  Provoost,  Jonathau 
1698.  Provoost,  Johannes 
1698.  Pell,  William 
1  f>W.  Provoost.  Jacob 
1710.  Peck.  Benjamin 
1716.  Paulding.  Abraham 

1724.  Pennynian,  Joseph 

1725.  Pintard.  John  Lewis 
1732.  Perot.  Philip 

1732.  Phoenix.  Alexander 
17.15.  Pepper.  Mark 

1735.  P»lmer,  Thomas 
17t5.  Paulding,  Joseph 
1 7ltj.  Pell.  Samuel 

1736.  Parrel),  William 

1736.  Peeok.  William 
17C.  Peisley.  Jonathan 

1737.  Perfect,  James 
1737.  Peffer,  John 

1698.  Phoenix.  Jacob 

1699.  Provooat,  William 
1699.  Parmyter.  Parentis 
1701.  Peartrce,  WillUm 
1701.  Parkinson.  Robert 
1737.  Proctor,  William 
1737.  Phoenix.  Jacob,  Jr. 
1737.  Pelletrau.  Paul 
1737.  Provoost.  David,  Jr. 
1737.  Provoost,  John 
1737.  Provoost,  Giddes 
1737.  Popelsdorf.  William 
1737.  Plowman,  Peter 

1737.  Price,  John 

1738.  Proroost,  Robert 
17t*.  Parcell.  Abraham 

1739.  Provoost.  Peter  Praa 
1739.  Peet,  William 

1739.  Parent,  Lewis 
1734.  Quey.  Edward 

1737.  Quackenbush.  Benj.,  Jr. 
17.17.  Quick.  Abraham 

1738.  Quick,  James 

1739.  Quick,  John 
1691.  Reade,  Lawrence 
10116.  Rutgerson,  Herman 
1**5.  Randell.  William 
1691}.  Rodriques,  Isaac 
I69H.  Roosevelt.  Nicholas 
1098.  RooH,  Gerrit  Jansen 
1098.  Roome.  John  Willemse 

1699.  Rutgers.  Anthony 

1700.  Robertson.  William 
1708.  Regnier,  Jacob 
170R.  Robinson,  Joseph 
1710.  Roy.  John 

1710.  Reill.  Joseph 
1712.  Robinson,  Robert 

1736.  Rice.  Lawrence 

1737.  Roosevelt.  John.  Jr. 

1737.  Ruston,  Peter 
173M.  Rhuel.  Gustavus 

1738.  Rodriqiie*«,  Isaac  R. 
1738.  Roome,  Lawrence 
1738.  Roberts,  John 

I  "38.  Redding.  Jeremiah 
17:#.  Ratsey.  Robert 
1724-  Roos.  Garret 
1723.  Rutgers.  Petrus 
1728.  Robinson,  Charles 
1732.  Robins.  John 


1733.  Rvuders,  Barent 

1734.  Roome.  William 

1734.  Rutgers,  Hermanns.  Jr. 

1734-  Rutgers,  Henry 

1734.  Richardson,  William 
ITM.  Roome,  Luke 

1735.  Row,  Henry 
1735.  Rout,  Thomas 
1735.  Roome,  Lawrence 
[736.  Richard,  John 
1738.  Rigby,  Thomns 
[738.  Richardson,  William. 
1738.  Rutgers,  Anthony,  Jr. 

1738.  Rousby,  William 
17.18.  Ruffbead.  James 

1739.  Roome,  Arnout 
739.  Roosevelt,  Nicholas 

739.  Richards,  Samuel 

740.  Roosevelt,  Nicholas 
.691.  Staats,  Samuel 
695.  Sharpas,  William 
1695.  Smith,  Joseph 

1695.  Schuyler,  Aaron 

1696.  Stevens,  John 
1698.  Suert.  Olpherts 
1698.  Sickles,  Zachariah 
1698.  Sanders,  Robert 
1698.  Siukam,  Peter,  Jr. 
1698.  Schenck,  Johannes 
1701.  Smith,  William 

1701.  Symes,  Lancaster 

1702.  Schuyler,  Garret 
1702.  Scott,  John 
1702.  Stuckey,  Andrew 

1707.  Sharpas,  Charles 

1708.  Staples,  John 
1708.  Stevens,  John 

1712.  Salisbury,  Humphrey 

1715.  Sebring,  Frederick 

719.  Schenuerhorn,  Arnout 

721.  Smith,  William,  Jr. 

1724.  Santford,  Cornelius 

1725.  Schuyler.  Dirck 

1726.  Scott.  John 

1728.  Schuyler.  Harmanus 

1728.  Seymour.  John 

1737.  Sickles.  Thomas 

1738.  Smith.  Patrick 
1738.  Scandling.  Patrick 
1738.  Schults,  John 
1738.  Smith,  Peter 
I7t9.  Suunders.  John 

1729.  Stevens,  John 
731.  Smith.  William 

1732.  Slidell,  Joshua 

1733.  Symes,  John 

1734.  Schuyler.  Myndert 

1734.  Scott.  Robert 

1735.  Sands,  Nathuiiiel 
1735.  Stoutenburgh,  John 
1735.  Stoutenburgh.  Peter 
1735.  Swan.  Richard 
1735.  Shatford.  Daniel 
1735.  Shadwick,  Israel 
1735.  Schuyler.  Peter 

1735.  Schuyler.  Adoniah 
177*6.  Sackett,  Joseph,  Jr. 
736.  Shurmer.  John 

1736.  Smith,  John 

1737.  Sloan,  Andrew 


1737.  Symes,  Lancaster 
1737.  Smith.  Joisiah 
1737.  Steward.  John 
1737.  Smith.  John  S. 
1737.  Seliulti,  Benjamin 

1717.  Stevens,  John 
1737.  Sebring.  Cornelius 
1737.  Snyder.  Jacobus  P. 
1737.  Snyre.  John 

1739.  Slowvcr,  Jacob 
1739.  Sprninger.  Charles 
173!).  Scott,  Francis 
1739.  Sipkins,  John 
1739.  Somersdyck.  Jacob 
1695.  Trowbridge,  Caleb 
16!»5.  TcH.se,  Michael 
1695.  Tuder,  John.  Jr. 
1695.  Tuder,  Nicholls 
1698.  Tiebout.  Tunis 
1698.  Tuder,  John.  Sr. 
1698.  Ten  Eyck,  Dirck 
1698.  Ten  Broeck.  Hendricks 
1698.  Ten  Eyck,  Conraet,  Sr. 

1698.  Ten  Eyck,  Conraet,  Jr. 

1699.  Tiebout,  Johannes 
1690.  Turnbull,  Thomas 

1701.  Thong.  Walter 

1702.  Thong.  Benjamin 
1732.  Tienhoven.  Cornelius 

1734.  Tiebout.  John 

1735.  Turck,  Asueris 

1715.  Tittle,  Edward 
1737.  Troup.  Robert 
1737.  Tillou.  Peter 
1737.  Ten  Eyck.  John 

1737.  Ten  Eyck,  Richard 
17:«.  Ten  Eyck.  Samuel 

1718.  Thomas.  Nicholas 

1738.  Tiebout.  Albertus 

1738.  Taylor,  Moses 

1719.  Tanner,  John 
1719.  Thompson.  John 
1702.  Targee.  James 
1708.  Tudor,  Thomas 
1710.  Teller,  Charles 

1716.  Ten  Eyck,  Conraet 
1724.  Teller,  Andrew 

1739.  Ten  Eyck,  Andrew 
17R».  Ten  Eyck.  Jacob 
17<9.  Thome.  James 
17t9.  Turner,  James 
1698.  Viele,  Cornelius 
1698.  Van  Home.  Abraham 
1698.  Van  Hornei.  John 
1698.  Vandewater.  Ellas 
1698.  Van  Nostrand,  Jacob 
1698.  Van  Vorst,  Johannes 
1698.  Van  Oelder,  Abraham 
1698.  Van  Gelder,  Johannes 
1713.  Van  Clvff.  Habrant 
1719.  Van  Dorsum.  Philip 

1723.  Verplnnck,  Gulian 

1724.  Van  Gelder.  Hermanns 
1724.  Vanderspiegel.  Henry 

1724.  Vandnm.  Richard 

1725.  Van  Borsum,  Egbert 
1728.  Van  Sollnger,  Johannes 

1730.  Van  Zandt,  Johannes 

1731.  Van  Wyrk.  Abraham 

1732.  Varian.  Isaac 
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1733.  Yandiegrist,  Henry 

1734.  Van  Home,  Abraham.  Jr. 

1734.  Van  Duer*en,  Peter 

1735.  Vanderspiegel,  Lawrence 
1735.  Vao  Wyck.  Johannes 
1735.  Van  Gclder,  Henry 
1735.  Van  Hook,  Cornelius 
1735.  Vredenbergh.  Isaac 
1099.  Vandewater,  William 
1609.  Vandewatcr,  Cornelius 
1701.  Van  Cortland.  Oloff 
1701.  Van  Naerden,  Johannes  P. 
1701.  Van  Home,  John 

1701.  Vanderspiegel,  Jacobus 

1702.  Van  Laer,  Abraham 
1735.  Van  Duersen,  Gilbert 
1735.  Van  Wogenen.  Garret 

1735.  Van  Duersen,  William 

1736.  Vao  Gelder.  David 

1737.  Vanderspiegel,  John 
1737.  Vredenburgh.  John 
1737.  Vonck.  Cornelius 
1737.  Van  ({elder,  Abraham 
1737.  Van  Vorst,  John 

1737.  Van  Norden.  Peter 

1738.  Vandewater,  Hendrirk 
1738.  Van  Duersen,  John 
1738.  Van  Ran*t,  Cornelius 


1739.  Van  Dam.  Isaac 

1739.  Van  Home,  George 

1739.  Vanderhoveo,  Cornelius 

1739.  Van  Wyck,  Theodoras 

1695.  WiUett.  Richard 

1698.  Wyrtkoop.  Benjamin 

1698.  Walton.  William 

1698.  Walters,  Robert 
1609.  Weasells,  Francis 

1699.  Weaver.  Thomas 
1702.  Waldron.  Johannes 
1702.  Waldron.  .Samuel 
1702.  Wooley,  Charles 
1722.  Weaver.  Samuel 

1722.  Weeks.  James 

1723.  Walton.  John 

1724.  Warner,  (filbert 
1724.  Walter.  John 
1734.  Wessells.  Weasell 
1734.  Williamse,  John 
1734.  Waldron.  William 

1734.  Waldron.  John,  Jr. 

1735.  Wood.  Isaac 
1733.  Ward,  Joseph 
1716.  Willett.  Thomas 
1735.  We»«ells.  Lawrence 
17:6.  White,  Peter 
1735.  Waldron.  Peter 


1735.  Williams.  Richard 

1736.  Wallace.  John 

1737.  Witt*,  George 
1737.  Wyley,  James 

1725.  Willemse,  Frederick 

1726.  Wynkoop,  Cornelius 
1726.  Wendover,  Thomas 
1731.  Warren,  Peter 
1737.  Wilson,  Joseph 

1737.  Walter.  John  F. 
17117.  Wessells.  Peter 

1738.  Wood.  William 
1738.  Wells.  Obadiah 
1738.  Wilson,  Alexander 
1737.  Waldron.  Daniel 
1737.  Watts,  John 

1737.  Wortendyke,  Cornelius 

1737.  Warner.  Thomas 

1738.  Ware,  Thomas,  Jr. 
1738.  White.  Anthony 
1738.  Wright.  James 
1738.  Wvley,  James 
1738.  Walton.  William.  Jr. 
1696.  Young,  Thomas 

1735.  Youdk.  James 

1736.  Yelverton.  Anthony 
1723.  Zenger.  John  Peter 
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CHAPTEK  VII 


WILLIAM  COSBY  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

1732-1736 


0  governor  seemed  more  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of 
New- York  than  Colonel  William  Cosby.  He  had  appa- 
rently shown  his  care  for  their  interests  by  remaining  in 
London  for  more  than  six  months  after  his  appointment 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill,  a  measure  that  would  have 
affected  injuriously  the  colonial  trade.  He  had  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  and  had  been  governor  of  Minorca.  He  was  brother-in-law  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  had  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  soon  to  marry  one 
of  his  daughters ;  and  the  gay  people  of  New- York  were  already  fond 
of  noble  names  and  royal  lineage,  however  tainted  or  impure.  Cosby, 
too,  was  popular  in  his  manners,  fond  of  entertaining  company,  and 
not  unwilling  to  please.  His  dinners  and  his  balls  at  the  fort  were 
the  favorite  means,  his  opponents  said,  of  seducing  a  grand  juror 
from  his  duty  or  winning  over  a  hostile  voter.  Everything  promised 
him  a  peaceful  and  successful  rule.  Under  the  prudent  administra- 
tion of  Rip  Van  Dam  the  fierce  political  contests  of  the  colony  had 
ceased:  there  was  no  longer  any  apparent  cause  of  enmity  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed.  Several  oc- 
currences, too,  tended  to  subdue  the  violence 
of  party  and  unite  the  people.  One  was  the 
fearful  prevalence  of  the  smallpox,  which  not 
long  before  had  carried  off  five  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  might  at  any  moment  return.  Another  was  the  fear 
of  the  French.  The  occupation  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  by 
the  French  forces  opened  for  them  an  easy  passage  to  Albany  and 
even  threatened  New- York.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  drawing 
close  to  the  English  settlements,  and  should  war  break  out,  as  it 
seemed  quite  likely  to  do,  might  easily  lead  an  army  to  the  sack  of 
the  ill-defended  towns.  The  fate  of  Schenectady  was  never  forgotten 
by  the  colonists;  while  at  any  moment  a  French  fleet  could  enter 

New- York  harbor  and  rob  it  of  its  wealth. 
Vol  II.— 14.  »» 
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As  a  soldier,  therefore,  Colonel  Cosby  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
as  a  protector  and  a  friend.  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks  from 
England,  he  arrived  by  way  of  Madeira  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  landed 
in  New- York  about  ten  in  the  evening  of  a  fair  August  day.  Several 
gentlemen  met  him  at  the  waterside,  we  are  told,  and  attended  him 
to  the  fort.  The  next  morning,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  he  walked 
in  state  to  the  City  Hall,  a  company  of  foot-soldiers  and  a  troop  of 
horse  leading  the  way.  Behind  came  the  gentlemen  of  the  council, 
the  corporation,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens  and  merchants.  The 
streets  were  lined  on  each  side  with  soldiers.  The  people  crowded  the 
sidewalks  and  houses  along  Broadway  and  Wall  and  Broad  streets. 
At  the  City  Hall,  which  stood  in  Wall  street,  at  the  head  of  Broad, 
the  new  governor  read  his  commission,  assumed  his  office,  and  then 
returned  to  the  fort  at  the  Battery,  escorted  as  before  by  the  military 
and  the  city  officials.  Here  the  militia  drew  up  in  line  and  fired 
three  times  a  parting  salute.  It  was  no  doubt  a  spectacle  of  rare 
interest  and  excitement  to  our  ancestors:  the  military  pomp,  the 
crowded  streets,  the  dignified  procession,  the  governor  in  his  uniform, 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  future  harmouy  and  security  to  the  re- 
joicing city.  The  house  in  which  the  governor  lived  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  This  was  a  square  earthwork  of  considerable  size, 
lined  with  a  stone  facing  inside,  and  mounting  perhaps  forty  guns. 
It  stood  on  the  rising  ground  above  what  is  now  the  Battery,  aud  was, 
after  the  Revolution,  converted  into  a  government  house  for  Wash- 
ington, the  first  President.  Then  it  became  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  New- York,  was  afterward  used  as  a  custom-house,  and 
was  then  taken  down  and  the  ground  sold  in  lots  for  some  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  early  city.  This  was  in  1815.  They  looked  in 
frout  upon  the  Bowling  Green,  and  were  occupied  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  that  day.  But  in  Cosby's  time  the  walls  of 
the  fort  were  no  doubt  rude  and  imperfect.  A  brackish  well  just  out- 
side supplied  it  with  water.  Inside  were  a  small  chapel,  the  barracks, 
and  also  the  house  in  which  the  governor  and  his  family  lived.  This 
was  a  building  of  three  stories,  built  of  brick;  it  was  evidently  of 
sufficient  size  to  entertain  the  large  number  of  guests  the  governor 
was  fond  of  asking  to  his  parties,  and  from  its  top  or  the  upper  story 
was  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  the  opposite  shores.  A  gate- 
way opened  in  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  over  its  paved  walk  passed 
the  gay  coaches  and  the  crowds  of  the  fair  and  the  brave  who  were 
summoned  to  the  governor's  balls.  Here  Cosby  brought  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  two  daughters,  and  here  passed  on  the  four  stormy 
vears  in  which  he  essaved  to  govern  New-York. 

The  city  and  the  province  had  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  their  neigh- 
bors east  and  south.    In  the  second  century  of  its  existence  (1730- 
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1736)  New- York  was  still  a  small  town  clinging  to  the  southern  end  of 
its  island,  and  having  a  population  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  souls.  Twenty-five  years  later  it  had  reached  only  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  two  thousand  were 
negro  slaves.1  A  modern  city,  a  Chicago,  gathers  its  million  in  half 
a  century.  The  growth  of  New- York  was  so  slow  in  the  first  hundred 
years  or  more  from  Stuyvesant  to  the  Revolution,  that  it  had  added 
to  its  population  only  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  an- 
nually. The  province  was  equally  slow  in  its  progress.  Immigrants 
turned  away  from  it  to  seek  the  rich  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
rising  settlements  of  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  the  historian  Smith 
complains,  in  1756  had  already  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand,  while  in  all  New- York  there  was  scarcely  one 
hundred  thousand.  Yet  there  were  richer  lands  along  the  Hudson 
than  any  the  east  could  boast  of,  and  the  fair  and  mighty  river  gave 
advantages  to  the  New- York  farmer  that  Pennsylvania  and  the  in- 
terior of  New  Jersey  could  never  afford.  The  historian  attributes  this 
slow  growth  to  the  unwise  policy  of  England.  The  common  punish- 
ment of  English  criminals  was  to  be  banished  to  the  colonies.  Here 
came  the  thieves,  homicides,  and  all  the  disreputable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mother-country.  New- York  was  a  Botany  Bay,  and  the 
honest  emigrant  refused  to  come  to  a  land  where  he  must  consort 
with  the  vile  and  the  infamous.  Many  of  these  criminals  were  sold  as 
bond-slaves.  The  newspapers  have  frequent  advertisements  of  Welsh 
and  English  slaves  for  sale,  as  well  as  negroes.  Here  is  one  in  the 
"  New- York  Gazette,"  September  11, 1732:  "Just  arrived  from  Great 
Britain,  and  are  to  be  sold  on  board  the  ship  Alice  and  Elizabeth, 
Capt.  Faire,  commander,  several  likely  Welsh  and  English  servant 
men,  most  of  them  tradesmen."  They  are  to  be  seen  "at  Mr.  Hazard's 
in  New- York,  where  also  is  [sic]  to  be  sold  several  negro  girls  and  a 
negro  boy,  and  likewise  good  Cheshire  cheese."  Besides  these  unwel- 
come immigrants,  New- York  had  several  other  disadvantages.  It  was 
a  frontier  colony.  To  the  north  and  west  the  savages  and  the  French 
drove  away  the  farmers  into  the  safer  settlements  of  New  Jersey. 
Some  large  estates,  too,  that  still  continued,  with  their  feudal  usages 
and  tenantry,  engrossed  much  of  the  good  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  Free  laborers  refused  to  sink  to  the  level  of  European  serfs. 
In  their  place  white  and  negro  slaves  filled  the  streets  of  New-York 
and  the  plantations  of  Long  Island.  There  was  an  active  slave- 
market  at  the  foot  of  Wall  street,  and  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
offers  of  rewards  for  runaway  slaves.  Slavery,  with  all  its  intense 
corruption  and  degradation,  weighed  upon  the  infant  city.  Young 

i  By  the  census  under  Van  Dam.  in  1731.  the  city  had  about  9,000  inhabitants; 

the  province  about  50,000. 
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and  old  felt  its  demoralizing  taint.  Labor  was  held  to  be  dishonor- 
able. The  frequent  rumors  of  slave  insurrections  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  guilt  drove  the  whites  often  to  deeds  of  insane 
cruelty.  Negroes  for  serious  crimes  were  often  burned  alive.  The 
horrible  punishment  was  constantly  inflicted  upon  those  who  rose  in 
revolt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  well-known  story.  But  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  New-York  was  its  want  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  always  remained  a  court  colony.  England  had  sent  out  its 
worthless  or  disreputable  adventurers  to  rule  almost  by  force  over  its 
murmuring  people.  Sloughter,  who  caused  the  execution  of  Leisler, 
was  a  drunkard  and  a  rogue ;  Cornbury,  a  dissolute  and  shameless 
tyrant ;  Fletcher,  but  little  better ;  even  the  cultivated  Burnet  wanted 


THK    BROOKLYN  FERKV. 


at  times  discretion.  Only  Montgomerie  had  shown  a  wise  tolerance 
in  his  short  admin  ist ration.  And  the  tyranny  of  the  royal  governors 
had  already  produced  in  New- York  a  party  not  far  removed  from  com- 
plete republicanism  and  independence.  Long  before  the  Revolution, 
Professor  Kalm  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnaby  assure  us,  the  people  were 
already  looking  forward  to  a  separation  from  their  distant  parent 
land.  All  the  vices  of  a  tyranny  invaded  the  infant  city.  Syco- 
phants, who  flattered  and  preyed  upon  the  officials ;  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  powerful,  who  justified  all  their  acts;  the  lovers  of  rank 
and  the  rivals  for  precedence ;  the  persecuting  churchmen ;  the  cor- 
rupt lawyers  and  judges  —  all  appear  in  the  period  of  a  Fletcher 
or  a  Cornbury.    The  reputation  of  New- York  sauk  low,  and  its 
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morals  and  its  manners  were  inferior  to  those  of  its  sister  colonies. 
Pirates  bad  settled  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  divided  their  prey 
with  the  wealthy  merchants;  slavers,  but  little  better  than  pirates, 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  brought  back  their  hapless  cargoes 
of  men  and  women.  Luxury  and  gross  vices  came  in.  Jewels,  silks, 
brocades,  the  plunder  of  some  Indian  trader,  were  sold  openly.  The 
strong  wines  of  Madeira  and  great  bowls  of  fiery  punch  were  con- 
sumed in  excessive  quantities  at  every  entertainment,  and  even  at 
funerals.  It  was  an  age  of  coarse  manners,  gross  vices,  and  few  traces 
of  a  dawning  refinement. 

Cosby,  after  the  first  few  days  of  congratulations  and  pleasant 
impressions,  began  to  show  the  less  agreeable  traits  of  his  character. 
He  was  evidently  one  of  those  needy,  unscrupulous  retainers  of  the 
English  court  who  were  sent  over  to  New- York  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  cost  of  the  provincials.  Even  before  leaving  England,  he  had 
received  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  for  his  services  in  the  affair  of 
the  sugar  bill.  He  now  made  a  new  demand  upon  the  colonial  as- 
sembly for  a  larger  compensation.  But  the  province  was  poor,  embar- 
rassed by  debts  incurred  in  defending  itself  against  the  French;  trade 
had  declined,  and  the  revenue  was  decreasing.  The  assembly  hesi- 
tated; the  governor  renewed  his  demand  almost  in  the  tone  of  a 
master.  He  evidently  fancied  that  he  had  come  over  to  deal  with  an 
inferior  people,  over  whom  he  was  authorized  to  exert  a  despotic 
power.  The  house  yielded  with  some  murmurs,  and  gave  him  one 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  so  displeased  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
that  he  spoke  of  it  with  contempt.'  In  addition  the  house  fixed  his 
salary  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  besides  allowing  him 
various  expenses  and  perquisites.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  ex- 
actly the  cost  of  an  English  governor  to  the  colony;  but  Cosby  re- 
ceived an  income  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars — an  excessive  salary 
in  these  early  days.  He  had,  besides,  his  house  in  the  fort,  and  ap- 
parently increased  his  gains,  according  to  charges  or  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  by  taking  bribes  and  selling  offices.  In  this  he  would  only 
have  followed  the  example  of  his  patrons  in  England,  Walpole,  Hali- 
fax, and  Newcastle.  Yet  the  expenses  of  the  office  were  very  con- 
siderable. The  governor  was  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank. 
The  effects  of  the  late  governor,  Montgomerie,  were  sold  at  auction 
after  his  death,  and  give  us  somo  conception  of  the  decorations  and 
furniture  of  a  New- York  home  in  1730.  There  were  fine  beds  and 
bedsteads,  blue  cloth  for  liveries,  silver-handled  knives  and  forks, 
"a  very  fine  medicine  chest  with  great  variety  of  valuable  medicines," 
some  good  Barbados  rum,  horses,  coaches,  a  state  barge  handsomely 

1 "  Document*  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Now- York,"  Vols.  IV  and  V, 
give  hi*  lett*ra  and  complaint*. 
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decorated  and  various  pieces  of  furniture,  four  negro  men  and  four 
negro  women,  silver  plate,  and  many  other  articles  of  value.  The 
finest  wines  and  liquors  and  a  library  of  fourteen  hundred  books  were 
also  among  Montgomerie's  possessions.  The  governor  drove  out  in 
state  with  servants  in  livery  and  fine  coaches;  his  family  were  dressed 
in  the  latest  London  style,  and  his  receptions  and  parties  glittered 
with  jewels  and  satins,  and  his  table  was  loaded  with  plate  and  the 
costliest  wines.  Cosby  was  fond  of  these  entertainments,  and  was 
always  apparently  in  want  of  money.  To  his  avarice  or  his  neces- 
sities he  was  to  owe  all  the  future  pains  of  his  unquiet  administration. 

The  members  of  the  council  at  his  arrival  were  Rip  Van  Dam,  the 
president  of  the  province  after  the  death  of  Montgomerie,  and  Messrs. 
George  Clarke,  Francis  Harrison,  James  Alexander,  Cadwallader 
Colden,  Abraham  Van  Home,  Daniel  Horsmanden,  Archibald  Ken- 
nedy, James  De  Lancey,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Henry  Lane.1  Van 
Dam  was  a  successful  merchant  of  Dutch  descent,  popular  and  highly 
respected;  he  had  governed  the  province  with  discretion,  and  scarcely 
deserves  the  imputation  Smith  has  thrown  upon  him  of  neglecting  to 
oppose  the  inroads  of  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  give  the  alarm.2  His  integrity  was  never 
doubted;  he  had  descended  to  no  ignoble  means  of  increasing  his 
fortune;  his  character  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  many  of  the 
active  politicians  of  his  age.  Several  of  Rip  Van  Dam's  descendants 
are  found  among  us  to-day;  and  the  memory  of  his  real  worth  is  still 
preserved  among  them.  As  the  president  of  the  council  he  had  wel- 
comed Cosby  on  his  arrival,  and  had  yielded  up  to  him  at  once  his 
official  position.  What  was  his  surprise  when  he  found  that  Cosby 
had  prevailed  upon  the  council  in  England  to  order  him  to  pay  one 
half  the  year's  salary  to  himself.  Van  Dam,  who  had  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  office,  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  emoluments,  aud  that 
by  an  order  from  a  foreign  court  that  had  no  authority  to  touch  the 
finances  of  New- York !  It  was  an  indignity  to  himself  and  to  the 
people.  Van  Dam  refused  the  governor's  demand,  and  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  council.  He  offered  as  a  compromise  to  pay 
one  half  of  the  salary  to  Cosby  if  he  would  divide  with  him  the  large 
sums  he  had  received  in  England.  This  enraged  Cosby,  and  he  de- 
clined. He  resolved  to  prosecute  Van  Dam,  the  most  honest  and 
respected  of  the  people — to  begin  a  suit  that  was  never  to  be  decided. 
Cosby's  intellect  was  narrow;  his  only  expedient  for  insuring  obe- 
dience was  force.  He  was  evidently  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  he  had  been  sent  to  govern.  Not 

l  The  governor  appointed  Horsmanden  and  that  Van  Dam  grave  early  notice  of  the  danger 
Lane ;  the  others  were  of  the  old  council.  and  urged  preparation  to  meet  it. 

*  London  Doc.  V.,  Nov.  2,  1721,  show  clearly 
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content  with  taking  their  money,  he  was  prepared  to  offend  their 
strongest  prejudices,  and  to  use  his  almost  despotic  power  in  enforcing 
his  unreasonable  demand.  It  was  plain  to  every  one  that  Van  Dam 
was  entitled  to  the  salary  of  his  office,  but  Cosby's  anger  was  only  the 
more  inflamed  when  he  found  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  means  by 
which  he  hoped  to  attain  his  end  was  one  that  had  always  aroused 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  people.  He  proposed  to  erect  a  chancery 
court  to  try  the  case  against  Van  Dam.  But  an  equity  court,  ruled 
by  the  governor,  was  a  thing  the  assembly  had  always  protested 
against  since  the  evil  days  of  Cornbury  and  Fletcher.  The  governor 
was  by  his  office  also  chancellor.  He  held,  the  people  said,  all  their 
property,  by  this  provision,  under  his  complete  control.  The  best 
lawyers  denied  that  any  court  of  equity  could  be  introduced  in  New- 
York  except  by  the  act  of  its  own  legislature  or  parliament.  They 
refused  to  admit  any  authority  in  the  court.  Cosby  and  his  advisers, 
on  the  other  hand,  persisted  in  their  plan ;  and  as  the  governor  could 
not  well  sit  as  judge  in  his  own  cause,  he  appointed  De  Lancey, 
Philipse,  and  Chief  Justice  Morris  to  act  as  equity  judges  in  the 
prosecution  of  Van  Dam.  It  was  an  imprudent  step,  from  which  his 
least  intelligent  predecessors  would  have  shrunk.  Even  Burnet  had 
used  his  privilege  as  chancellor  sparingly ;  Montgomerie  had  wisely 
declined  the  office  altogether. 

Cosby  evidently  relied  on  his  powerful  connections  in  England  to 
sustain  him  in  his  imprudent  course ;  and  an  event  now  occurred 
that  filled  the  gay  circles  of  New-York  with  an  unusual  excitement, 
and  seemed  to  complete  the  successful  opening  of  the  governor's 
rule.1  This  was  the  arrival  of  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  who  was  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  descendant  of  Charles  II.,  so  high  in  rank  that  even 
Cosby's  daughter  was  thought  a  match  too  low  for  him.  The  whole 
town  was  stirred  by  the  arrival  of  so  great  a  personage.  The  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  assistants,  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  city 
regiments,  waited  on  him  to  thank  him  for  the  honor  he  did  them  by 
coming  to  New- York  and  consenting  to  accept  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
Then  the  "  worshipful  mayor  "  handed  him  a  gold  box,  inscribed  with 
the  city  arms,  in  which  was  the  certificate  of  citizenship.  The  young 
lord  answered  pleasantly,  thanking  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  say- 
iug  he  should  always  remember  their  kind  reception.  The  lawyers, 
too,  with  Chief  Justice  Morris  at  their  head,  came  to  welcome  him.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover,  and  Cosby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1732,  with  great  satisfaction  of  his  noble  guest.  He  is  evi- 
dently in  a  cheerful  mood.  "My  Lord  A  ugustus," 1  he  says, "  is  with  me ; 

1  Cosby  to  Newcastle,  October  26,  1732.    Doc.  r«L  CoL  Hist.  N.  Y.,  5  :  936. 
1  Cosby  to  Newcastle,  October  26,  1732.  Ibid. 
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he  is  of  all  the  young  people  that  I  have  seen  the  most  agreeable  and 
unaffected,  with  the  finest  notions  of  honor."  Cosby  tells  the  duke 
he  has  just  given  his  son  u  Billy  "  a  lucrative  post  in  New  Jersey. 
"Grace  [Lady  Cosby,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax]  and  the  little 
family  join  in  humble  service  to  your  Grace  and  the  Duchess."   "  I 

have  sent  my 
Lady  Duchess  a 
live  beaver,"  he 
adds.  Not  long 
after  Lord  Au- 
gustus was  mar- 
ried to the  young 
lady  privately ; 
it  was  an  illicit 
marriage,  and 
the  clergyman 
who  celebrated 
it  was  prosecut- 
ed.1 But  the  of- 
fense was  easily 
condoned,  and 
the  prosecution  only  a  feigned  one.  Thus  highly  con- 
nected, supported  by  the  favor  of  Newcastle  and  the  ministry,2  Cosby 
thought  he  might  easily  subdue  the  feeble  opposition  in  the  colony, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  proper  obedience.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to 
maintain  the  royal  prerogative.  He  would  establish  the  court  of 
chancery,  however  unpopular,  and  drive  from  the  council  the  un- 
lucky patriots  who  had  merited  his  displeasure. 

Elated  by  his  apparent  strength,  Cosby  now  urged  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Van  Dam.  Of  the  three  judges  he  was  sure  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  two,  De  Laucey  and  Philipse,  but  of  the  chief  justice, 
Morris,  he  was  evidently  in  doubt.  The  Morrises  had  been  noted  for 
their  independence  and  a  certain  tendency  to  liberal  opinions.  Rich- 
ard Morris,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  of  Welsh  descent, 
had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  had  fled,  at 
the  Restoration,  to  Barbados.  There  he  married  a  lady  of  fortune, 
and  emigrated  to  New- York,  where  he  purchased  from  the  Indian 
chiefs  the  wild  lands  in  Westchester  County  now  known  as  Morris- 
ania.  Here  he  lived  in  a  safe  retirement,  it  is  said,  disguised  as  a 
(Quaker,  but  was  also  a  successful  merchant  in  the  city.    His  son 

i  It  is  said  the  clergyman,  Campbell,  climbed  •  Newcastle  was  secretary  of  state  from  1724  to 

over  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  performed  the  cere-  1754,  anil  afterward  prime  minister.    He  wm  itn- 

mony  without  license,  and  that  Lady  Cosby  man-  mensely  wealthy,  fond  of  office  and  power,  and. 

aged  the  affair.    From  this  marriage  was  born  a  though  very  ignorant,  was  a  shrewd  politician, 

son,  afterward  Duke  of  Urafton.  He  died  in  17fi8. 
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Lewis,  born  at  Morrisania  in  1671,  became  one  of  the  most  noted  men 
of  the  day.  At  his  father's  death  lie  was  left  in  the  charge  of  his  uncle, 
Lewis  Morris.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  active  boy,  not  easily 
controlled:  he  had,  from  some  dispute  with  his  uncle,  fled  from 
home  and  wandered  away  to  Virginia,  and  even  as  far  as  the  West 
Indies  and  Jamaica.1  He  supported  himself  in  his  exile  and  pov- 
erty by  writing  as  a  scrivener  or  copyist.  After  somo  years  of  this 
vagrant  life  he  came  back  to  Morrisania,  was  reconciled  to  his  uncle, 
who  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  soon  after  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  Graham,  a  woman  of  rare  good  sense  and  refinement. 
They  lived  together  fifty  years,  we  are  told,  in  perfect  harmony. 
Morris  passed  much  of  his  early  life  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of 
the  council,  and  a  judge  of  its  court.  His  intellect  soon  showed  its 
rare  activity :  he  was  never  weary  of  learning,  and  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters  and  of  thought.  His  temper  was 
hasty,  his  decisions  sometimes  rash,  but  he  was  always  a  liberal, 
iucliuiug  to  rational  progress.  Once,  under  Governor  Hunter,  he 
was  expelled  from  the  assembly  "for  some  warm  words";  but  he 
soon  rose  again  to  power,  was  made  chief  justice,  and  was  probably 
the  most  influential  politician  of  the  time,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Governor  Burnet^  and  of  every  man  of  intelligence  and  worth.  Few 
of  his  contemporaries  have  left  a  stronger  impress  upon  the  early 
history  of  New- York. 

The  suit  against  Van  Dam  was  to  be  tried  before  the  three  judges 
as  an  exchequer  court;  it  excited  an  intense  interest  among  the 
people.  All  the  old  violence  of  party  spirit  was  roused  by  this 
attempt,  as  it  was  thought,  upon  their  liberties.  The  old  men  who 
may  have  seen  Leisler  and  Milborne  led  out  to  execution,  and  who 
had  never  forgotten  the  dreadful  scene ;  the  young  meu  who  chafed 
under  the  haughty  rule  of  the  English  officials;  the  Dutch  citizens 
who  had  felt  the  scorn  of  their  corrupt  rulers  and  repaid  it;  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
plundered  by  the  Episcopalian  governors,  and  probably  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  looked  upon  Rip  Van  Dam  as  only  the  new 
victim  of  a  foreign  tyranny.  For  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
council,  for  several  years  its  senior  member,  its  recent  president, 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  community,  he  was 
now  unjustly  accused  of  improperly  withholding  moneys,  and  prose- 
cuted in  an  illegal  court.  Van  Dam  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  the 
frowns  of  the  governor  and  his  followers.  He  boldly  resisted,  and 
was  not  easily  to  be  destroyed.  At  the  trial  two  remarkable  men 
defended  Van  Dam.  One  was  William  Smith,  the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant from  England.    He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  fine  speaker,  and 

1  Smith.  "  History  of  New-York,"  1 :  209  (edition  of  1830). 
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had  risen  to  eminence  by  his  rare  talents,  industry,  and  unflinching 
courage.  The  other  was  James  Alexander,  an  exile  from  Scotland, 
who,  like  Smith,  had  made  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  colony,  and 
was  now  a  member  of  the  council.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
here  the  technical  argument  of  the  two  lawyers.  They  boldly  de- 
nied the  authority  of  the  royal  council,  or  even  of  the  king  himself, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  to  legislate  for  New- York.  They 
made,  in  fact,  an  appeal  for  independence.  The  opposing  counsel 
were  about  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  when,  to  the  surprise 
of  Cosby  and  his  adherents,  the  chief  justice,  Morris,  interposed  and 
delivered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plea  of  Van  Dam.  He  held  with 
Smith  and  Alexander  that  the  governor  had  no  power  to  create  an 
equity  court.  His  two  colleagues,  De  Lancey  and  Philipse,  astonished 
at  his  boldness,  gave  opposing  opinions  defending  the  governor;  they 
overruled  even  the  chief  justice.  But  no  final  decision  was  ever 
reached  in  this  eventful  case.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  constituted 
by  Cosby,  never  met  again.  The  public  opinion  set  too  strongly 
against  it ;  Van  Darn  was  the  victor  in  the  contest  against  the  court 
party,  and  his  bold  resistance  led  to  a  new  sense  of  colonial  rights  — 
perhaps  to  final  independence. 

Like  most  men  of  narrow  intellect,  Cosby  was  a  good  hater ;  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  forgive.  His  education  had  plainly  been  im- 
perfect :  his  spelling  and  his  grammar  were  often  at  fault ;  and  his 
letters  show  a  plain  want  of  prudence  and  intelligence  and  the  inten- 
sity of  his  dislike  for  his  political  opponents.  He  writes  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  lords  of  trade  the  most  violent  invectives 
against  them,  and  he  probably  spoke  as  freely  as  he  wrote.  James 
Alexander  was  the  first  to  feel  his  enmity.  As  early  as  December, 
1732,  he  complains  to  the  lords  of  trade  of  "  one  James  Alexander  "  as 
"  unfit  to  sit  in  the  council."  "  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  given  me 
any  uneasiness,"  he  says.  "  In  short  his  known  very  bad  character 
would  be  long  to  trouble  you  with," 1  and  he  urges  his  removal  from 
the  council.  He  would  have  a  certain  Captain  Dick  appointed  in  his 
place.  He  pursued  Alexander  with  constant  calumnies,  and  at  last 
refused  to  summon  him  to  the  council.  Yet  James  Alexander  was 
one  of  the  most  cultivated,  active,  and  valuable  men  of  his  time.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  a  Jacobite,  it  is  said,  but  owed  much  to  the 
friendship  of  the  good  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  came  to  New- York,  was 
employed  in  various  offices,  and  showed  a  rare  talent  for  mathematics 
and  engineering.  Governor  Burnet,  fond  of  intellect  and  a  Scot, 
raised  him,  with  his  friend  Colden,  to  the  council,  aud  they,  with  Chief 
Justice  Morris,  shared  the  governor's  closest  friendship.  Alexander 
was  surveyor-general  of  New  Jersey  and  also  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  the  New- York  bar.  His  literary  and  scientific  attainments 
have  left  their  influence  upon  the  mental  progress  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  member,  with  Franklin,  Colden,  Hopkinson,  and  others,  of 
the  "American  Philosophical  Society."  He  married  a  granddaughter 
of  Johannes  De  Peyster,  and  when  he  died,  in  1756,  held  large  estates 
in  New- York  and  New  Jersey.  His  son  was  the  Lord  Stirling  of  the 
Revolution;  his  daughters  intermarried  with  the  various  noted 
families  of  the  time.  Such 
was  the  "  one  Alexander"  who 


Morris  requesting  a  copy  of 
his  opinion  in  terms  that  were  plainly  designed  to  provoke  him  and 
that  were  a  gross  imputation  upon  his  honor  and  good  faith.  Mor- 
ris at  once  printed  the  opinion  in  a  pamphlet,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Cosby  with  a  memorable  letter  that  marks  the  violent  feeling  of  the 
time.  "This,  sir,  is  a  copy  of  a  paper  I  read  in  Court,"  he  writes. 
"I  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  or  anything  that  I  can  say  will 
be  at  all  grateful  or  have  any  weight  with  your  Excellency,  after  the 
answer  I  received  to  a  message  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  send  you 
concerning  an  ordinance  you  were  about  to  make  for  establishing  a 
court  of  equity  in  the  supreme  court  as  being  in  my  opinion  con- 
trary to  law  which  I  begged  might  be  delayed  till  I  could  be  heard 
on  that  head.  I  thought  myself  well  in  the  duty  of  my  office  in 
sending  this  message,  and  hope  I  do  not  flatter  myself  in  thinking  I 
shall  be  justified  in  it  by  your  superiors  as  well  as  mine.  The  answer 
your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  send  me  was  that  I  need  not  give 
myself  any  trouble  about  that  affair,  that  you  would  neither  receive  a 
visit  nor  any  message  from  me,  that  you  would  neither  rely  upon  my 
integrity  nor  depend  on  my  judgment,  that  you  thought  me  a  person 
not  at  all  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any  concerns  relating  to  the  King, 
that  ever  since  your  coming  to  the  government  I  had  treated  you  both 
as  to  your  person  and  as  the  King's  representative  with  slight,  rude- 
ness and  impertinence,  that  you  did  not  desire  to  hear  or  see  anything 


Against  Chief  Justice  Morris 
the  governor  now  turned  all 
his  rage.1  His  decision  in  the 
Van  Dam  case  seemed  to  the 
angry  official  treason  against 
England  and  the  crown.  But 
especially  was  it  a  personal  in- 
sult to  himself.  In  his  resent- 
ment he  sent  a  message  to 


to  Cosby  was  a  person  of 
"  known  very  bad  character." 


FIRST   NEW-YORK   POORHOC8E,  1734. 
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further  of  me."  Morris  goes  on  to  defend  himself  against  these 
charges  and  suggests  that  they  arose  from  his  decision  in  a  recent 
case  unfavorable  to  the  governor.  He  allows  that  he  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  still  thinks  he  is  right.  "But  if  judges,"  he  continues, 
"can  be  so  intimidated  as  not  to  dare  to  give  any  opinion  but  what  is 
pleasing  to  a  governor  and  agreeable  to  his  private  views,"  the  people 
of  the  province  must  suffer  in  fortune  or  even  life.  To  the  charge  of 
inattention  and  want  of  politeness,  he  replies:  "I  never  had  the  honor 
to  be  alone  six  times  in  your  company  in  my  life,  and  all  the  words  I 
ever  spoke  to  you  except  at  the  first  time  might  be  contained  in  a 
quarto  side  of  paper."  "I  might  possibly  have  been  impertinent,  for 
old  men  are  too  often  so,"  but  he  never  meant  to  be  disrespectful. 
The  close  of  the  letter  is  an  admirable  defense  of  his  own  character; 
it  reminds  one  at  times  of  Johnson's  famous  reply.  "If,"  Morris  adds, 
"a  bow  awkwardly  made  or  anything  of  the  kind,  or  some  defeat  in 
ceremonial  in  addressing  you  has  occasioned  that  remark,  I  beg  it 
may  be  attributed  to  want  of  courtly  education  or  to  anything  else 
rather  than  the  want  of  respect  to  his  majesty's  representative.  As 
to  my  integrity,  I  have  given  you  no  occasion  to  call  it  in  question. 
I  have  been  in  office  almost  twenty  years.  My  hands  were  never 
soiled  with  a  bribe,  nor  am  I  conscious  to  myself  that  power  or  poverty 
hath  been  able  to  induce  me  to  be  partial  in  favor  of  either  of  them, 
and  as  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  favor  from  you,  so  I  am  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  stand  the  test  of  the  strictest  inquiry  you  can 
make  concerning  my  conduct.  I  have  served  the  public  faithfully  and 
honestly  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  dare  and  do 
appeal  to  it  for  my  justification."  Cosby  at  once  removed  Morris 
from  his  office  by  handing  a  notice  of  his  appointment  as  chief  jus- 
tice to  young  James  De  Lancey.  The  governor  assumed  the  air  and 
powers  of  a  despot.  He  insulted  and  degraded  the  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  violated  the  law,  and  showed  openly  his  perfect  contempt 
for  the  people. 

The  winter  of  1732-33  was  a  scene  of  festivity  and  license  in  New- 
York.  The  governor,  fond  of  conviviality,  an  Irishman,'  impulsive, 
hospitable,  extravagant,  kept  up  a  series  of  entertainments.  Around 
the  fort,  the  Battery,  and  what  is  now  the  Bowling  Green  the  few 
coaches  of  the  city  drove  in  and  out  on  winter  evenings,  and  the  chill 
winds  from  the  river  never  prevented  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
time  from  accepting  the  governor's  invitations.  With  the  wealthier 
citizens  he  seems  to  have  kept  on  good  terms,  but  not  with  the  wiser. 
Soon  after  his  daughter  Grace  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Freeman ;  every 
one  hastened  to  congratulate  him  and  Lady  Grace.   The  allurements 

i  Cosby  wan  of  St  rad  bally  Hall,  Ireland;  brigadier  and  colonel  of  the  Royal  Irinh  Brigade.    He  bad 
been  accused  of  embesslement  at  Minorca,  of  which  he  had  been  governor. 
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of  a  title  and  the  latest  news  from  the  English  court,  the  newest 
fashions  and  the  sayings  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  Grace  of 
Grafton,  were  irresistible  to  the  New- York  merchants  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Cosby  and  Lady  Grace  knew  and  made  use  of  the  weakness  of 
the  provincials.  The  court  party  drew  in  many  of  the  noted  names 
of  the  time.  In  spring  and  summer  New- York  offered  its  rare  charms. 
The  drive  along  Broadway  was  always  attractive;  the  state  barge  was 
no  doubt  often  seen  upon  the  river;  often  the  still  waters  of  the  bay 
resounded  in  summer  evenings  with  the  gay  laugh  of  the  young  and 
fair,  and  the  music  of  flute  and  violin.  The  evening  row  upon  the 
river  was  long  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  New- York  families; 
it  was  kept  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  has 


OK  CAT   SEAL   OF  OEORQE  I. 


passed  away  forever.  Never  again,  we  may  complain  with  some 
venerable  Knickerbocker,  will  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
city  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  summer  mornings  to  walk  in  pairs  on 
the  Battery  under  the  elms  and  nut-trees,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
the  last  century;  never  will  the  fresh  forests  of  Bloomingdale  and  the 
wilderness  of  Greenwich  echo  to  the  merry  laugh  and  song  of  the 
gay  sleigh  ing-parties  of  the  elder  age. 

Yet  New- York,  with  all  its  simpler  charms,  had  many  disadvantages. 
Slowly  it  had  grown  beyond  Wall  street,  and  Cortlandt  street  was 
soon  to  be  laid  out.  Beyond  on  the  east  side  were  swamps  and  fens 
around  the  Fresh  Pond,  that  often  covered  the  city  with  noxious 
vapors.  Some  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  drain  and  reclaim  them. 
The  more  extensive  meadows  around  the  west  side  and  the  Stuy- 
vesant  marshes  on  the  east  were  still  far  out  of  town.  The  water  of 
the  city  was  always  bad,  impure,  and  brackish.  No  sewers  nor  sani- 
tary arrangements  were  yet  possible.    The  streets  were  paved  with 
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rough  cobblestones,  if  paved  at  all;  to  ride  on  them  was  a  painful 
pleasure.  At  night  they  were  lighted  by  a  few  lanterns.  Broadway 
was  already  the  finest  of  the  streets,  a  famous  drive  reaching  nearly 
to  the  Central  Park.  The  roads  around  the  city  were  very  ofteu 
neglected  and  dangerous:  they  are  often  complained  of.  On  the 
west  side  the  river  still  came  up  to  the  rear  of  Trinity  churchyard; 

there  was  a  slip 
at  the  foot  of  Rec- 
tor street;  Green- 
wich, Washing- 
ton, and  West 
streets  were  still 
covered  with 
water.  On  the 
east  side  above 
Governor's  Isl- 
and was  the  har- 
bor of  New- York. 
Here  were  the 
docks,  slips,  and 
warehouses.  The 
North  River  was 

MIDDLE   DUTCH   AND  FRENCH  CHURCHES.  gwept  by  stormg 

and  ice  in  the  winter  and  spring  and  was  dangerous  for  shipping; 
the  East  River  was  always  safe,  and  slips  or  canals  ran  up  to  Hanover 
Square.  The  finest  of  the  public  buildings  was  the  City  Hall.  It  was 
situated  at  the  head  of  Broad  street  on  Wall,  a  brick  building  with 
two  wings.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  had  been  given  to  the  city  by 
Abraham  Do  Peyster,  always  liberal  and  far-seeing.  In  the  City  Hall 
were  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  assembly  and  council,  court- 
rooms, offices,  and  a  library,  the  gift  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Its  cellar  was  a  dungeon,  its  garret  a  common 
prison.  The  ground  floor  was  an  "open  walk,"  except  the  jailer's 
rooms  and  the  jail.*  The  private  houses  were  still  plain;  the  largest 
and  most  costly  was  that  of  De  Peyster,  on  Pearl  street  opposite  Cedar/ 
It  was  eighty  feet  by  fifty-nine  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  that  ran 
down  to  the  East  River.  Its  rooms  were  unusually  large  and  richly 
furnished ;  the  silver  plate  of  the  family  was  very  valuable.  No  other 
house  was  so  costly  or  imposing.  The  Walton  and  the  Kennedy 
houses  belong  to  a  later  age.  The  churches  of  the  city,  too,  were 
still  small  except  the  Middle  Dutch  on  Nassau  street,  which  was 
finished  in  1731.  The  Dutch  congregation,  the  largest  of  all,  had 
outgrown  the  small  church  in  Garden  street;  the  new  building  was 

l  Suiltb.  HUtory  of  New-York,  p  301.         s  S^-  illurtmtion  in  Cb.pter  L 
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a  "high  heavy  edifice,"  very  extensive,  and  could  contain  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  hearers.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy- 
two  wide.  It  had  no  galleries.  Its  bell  was  given  by  Abraham  De 
Peyster;  much  silver  is  said  to  have  been  used  iu  its  molding,  and  its 
venerable  sound  may  still  be  heard  as  it  rings  to-day  from  the  steeple 
of  the  Reformed  Church  on  Forty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
From  the  ceiling  of  the  early  church  hung  brass  chandeliers  with 
many  candles.  From  its  steeple  was  long  to  be  seen  the  finest  view  in 
New- York  of  the  city,  the  environs,  and  the  bay.  In  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  from  1730  to  1736,  gathered  much  of  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  the  town.  Still  only  Dutch  was  preached  from  its  pulpit;  its  young 
men  had  not  yet  been  tempted  away  by  the  novel  forms  of  England, 
and  its  young  maidens,  with  blooming  complexions  and  golden  hair, 
still  carried  on  their  arms,  hung  by  silver  chains,  their  Dutch  psalm- 
books  and  chanted  the  hymns  of  Holland.  Trinity  Church  was  still 
the  small  building  of  1696;  it  was  enlarged  some  years  afterward,  and 
was  ornamented  with  pictures,  the  "gilt  busts  of  angels  winged,"  an 
organ,  and  glass  branches.  But  in  1730  it  could  scarcely  contain  the 
large  congregations  that  filled  it.  As  yet  it  was  the  only  Episcopal 
church  except  the  chapel  in  the  fort,  St.  George's  not  being  built  until 
1752.  The  Presbyterians  had  been  treated  with  little  ceremony  by 
the  royal  governors.  The  Episcopal  party  had  refused  them  a  charter 
to  hold  lands;  they  then  conveyed  their  lands  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  built  their  church.  So  little 
toleration  was  there  in  New-York!  The  French  had  their  small 
church,  once  very  flourishing,  but  now  broken  up  by  unwise  dis- 
sensions. The  Lutherans  and  Jews  had  their  religious  edifices;  but 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  English  rulers  and  churchmen  had 
roused  against  them  the  ill-will  of  all  the  other  sects.  The  Episco- 
palians claimed  that  theirs  was  the  established  church,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  tithes  or  a  support  from  the  state,  and  that  the  institutions 
and  laws  of  England  should  prevail  in  New- York.1  They  even  claimed 
the  right  of  celebrating  all  marriages. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  small  city,  extending  only  from  Cortlandt 
street  to  Whitehall,  disturbed  by  rival  sects  and  leaders,  should  be 
torn  by  violent  dissensions.  It  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
court's  and  the  people's.  Cosby,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  had 
contrived  to  revive  all  the  suspicions,  the  fears,  and  the  factious 
strife  that  had  been  quieted  under  the  prudent  rule  of  Montgomerie 
and  Rip  Van  Dam;  they  now  rose  into  new  violence.  Against  his 
opponents  he  resolved  to  use  all  the  powers  of  an  arbitrary  rule. 
"  The  rights  of  the  people,"  said  Smith,  as  late  as  1756,  "  lie  even 

i  Smith.  History  of  New- York,  2:  339-350,  is  obliged  as  late  as  1756  to  argue  the  point ;  he 
asserts  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  established  in  New-York. 
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now  at  the  mere  mercy  of  their  governours " ;  under  Cosby  they 
seemed  to  retain  no  rights  at  all.  The  assembly,  although  it  peti- 
tioned constantly  for  its  own  dissolution,  he  refused  to  dissolve.  He 
allowed  it  to  meet  only  seldom,  and  at  long  intervals.  He  would 
have  no  now  elections,  and  feared  the  popular  will.  Ho  held  his 
councilors  in  obedience  by  threats  of  dismissal.  Ho  established  a 
kind  of  social  despotism ;  those  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  his 
arbitrary  rule  he  asked  to  the  court  dinners  and  suppers  in  the 
a  palace  in  the  fort ;  the  patriots  were  rigidly 

¥&snJLd ] ^C/o^c^\cJ^{  excluded,  or  rather  avoided.  Morris  boasts 
^  that  he  had  never  waited  on  the  governor; 

it  is  not  likely  that  Rip  Van  Dam  and  his  friends  ever  passed 
the  gate  of  the  fort;  Alexander  and  Smith  were  too  wise  to  enter 
it.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  New- York 
were  already  the  governor's  avowed  enemies,  and  that  he  relied  for 
his  support  only  on  his  powerful  English  friends  and  his  obedient 
councilors  at  home. 

The  leader  of  the  court  or  conservative  party  was  James  Do  Lan- 
cey.  His  father,  Stephen  De  Laucey,  a  Huguenot  exile,  had  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune  in  the  African  trade,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Van  Cortlandt  had  become  connected  with  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  colony.  He  had  given  to  his  son  unusual 
educational  advantages,  sent  him  to  England  to  study  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  age  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  made  him  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish literature  and  manners.  At  the  university  James  De  Laucey 
had  for  his  tutor  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  who  was  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Canterbury,  and  with  whom  he  always  preserved 
a  close  friendship.  The  archbishop,  it  is  said,  aided  De  Laucey,  in 
his  various  political  difficulties,  by  his  influence  with  the  king,  and 
was  always  his  firm  friend.  In  1725  De  Lancey  returned  to  New- 
York,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to  practise  law.  No  one  was 
better  fitted  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  His  mind 
was  clear  and  strong;  his  opportunities  for  mental  cultivation  had 
surpassed  those  of  his  fellows;  he  was  industrious,  ambitious,  and  his 
family  influence  insured  him  success.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
couucil  in  1728,  and  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Heatheote, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province,  a  member  of  the  council 
and  the  receiver  of  customs  for  all  North  America.  Business  flowed 
in  upon  De  Laucey ;  he  grew  wealthy  by  his  own  labors  and  by  the 
large  fortune  of  his  wife ;  his  health  was  perhaps  not  strong,  but  he 
was  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  fortunate  young  man  in  the  prov- 
ince when  he  was  yet  under  thirty.  Unhappily,  his  natural  conser- 
vatism, or  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
clouded  and  embarrassed  his  intellect.    He  might  have  saved  New- 
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York  from  many  trials  and  even  calamities,  had  he  joined  the  party 
of  reform,  ami  he  might  have  led  the  way  to  much  real  progress. 
But  he  seems  to  have  fallen  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  court  party 
and  the  reactionists.  He  became  their  leader  and  their  victim.  He 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  Cosby  in  some  of  his  most  iniquitous  mea- 
sures. He  covered  up  his  peculations,  defended  his  tyranny.  He  was 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  his  influence  in  this 
disastrous  period  was  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  his  native  city. 
With  De  Lancey  were  joined  Harrison,  Clarke,  and  the  majority  of 
the  council.  Francis  Harrison  was  a  lawyer  of  note,  but  apparently 
so  active  on  the  governor's  side  as  to  become  the  object  of  the 
sharpest  satires  of  the  opposition.  Many  of  the  wealthier  families, 
the  Philipses,  Van  Cortlaudts,  and  others,  followed  De  Lancey,  but 


GREAT  SEAL  OP  GEOBOE  II.     (NO  PERFECT   IMPRESSION   IS  KNOWN  TO  EXIST.) 


added  little  to  the  mental  strength  of  his  party.  Except  the  great 
leader  himself,  nearly  all  the  rising  intellects  of  the  day  were  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition :  Moms,  Alexander,  Smith,  Colden,  the  Liv- 
ingstons, all  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch, 
some  of  the  more  prudent  Episcopalians,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  voters,  formed  the  popular  party.  But  they  found  themselves  pow- 
erless, and  had  no  means  even  of  complaining.  Bradford's  "  Gazette  " 
was  closed  to  them,  the  legislature  was  not  permitted  to  meet.  No 
elections  were  held.  The  courts  were  controlled  by  the  governor. 
The  reformers  probably  knew  that  Cosby  was  writing  home  to  Eng- 
land the  most  infamous  calumnies  against  them ;  Morris,  Alexander, 
and  Van  Dam  felt  that  he  was  plotting  to  drive  them  from  their  of- 
fices ;  that  he  had  resolved  to  crush  out  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
freedom  ;  that  they  were  slaves.    They  appealed  to  the  power  of  the 

press  —  their  only  refuge.  They  determined  to  establish  in  New- York 
Vol.  II.— 15. 
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a  weekly  journal  that  should  demand  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
as  the  birthright  of  every  free  people.  It  was  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  journalism  and  of  America  when  Morris  and 
his  associates  first  determined  to  test  the  power  of  the  press  and  as- 
sert its  liberty.  Iu  England  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  scarcely  un- 
derstood. De  Foe  was  pilloried  for  a  satirical  pamphlet ;  Swift  was 
in  danger  of  imprisonment  for  the  Drapier's  Letters,  having  himself 
inflicted  on  the  opposition  writers  the  punishment  he  now  feared. 
Steele  suffered  for  his  pamphlets.  Ralph  or  Shebbeare  could  tell  of 
the  severity  of  the  law.  In  Philadelphia  Bradford  had  been  prose- 
cuted and  exiled ;  Franklin  fled  from  Boston  because  he  had  written 
too  freely.  The  patriots  of  New- York  were  the  first  to  demand  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech.  "  No  nation  ancient  or  modern,"  writes 
"  Cato,"  in  Zenger»s  new  journal,1  "  no  nation  ever  lost  the  liberty  of 
freely  speaking,  writing  or  publishing,  but  forthwith  lost  their  liberty 
and  became  slaves.'' 

John  Peter  Zenger,  the  editor  of  the  "  New- York  Weekly  Jour- 
nal," —  the  beginning  of  its  free  press, —  was  a  German  who  had  been 
sent  to  New- York  when  young,  by  the  charity  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
had  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  Bradford's  employ.  He  was  made 
collector  of  taxes,  and  was  in  arrears,  his  enemies  said  not  honestly. 
In  November,  1733,  he  began  to  publish  his  "  Weekly  Journal."  It 
was  a  small  folio  sheet, resembling  Bradford's  "Gazette,"  but  even  less 
careful  in  proof-reading  and  printing.  He  spells  Monday  "Munday," 
his  dates  are  constantly  incorrect,  the  paper  poor,  the  type  intoler- 
able. Yet  Zenger  was  bold  and  fearless;  he  evidently  enjoyed  his 
sudden  elevation  to  renown ;  his  paper  was  successful ;  he  gathered 
news,  and  had  as  many  advertisements  as  the  "Gazette."  But  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  paper  lay  in  its  bitter  attacks  upon  Cosby's  ad- 
ministration. No  point  of  assault  is  neglected,  no  personality  or  satire 
spared.  Morris,  Alexander,  Smith,  and  others  had  formed  a  club  that 
met  weekly,  and  here  were  no  doubt  arranged  and  suggested  the  essays, 
the  squibs,  the  verses,  parodies,  and  sharp  rejoinders  to  the  heavy  and 
often  ill-considered  replies  that  were  sometimes  inserted  in  the  "  Ga- 
zette." It  is  not  likely  that  Bradford,  its  editor,  was  in  sympathy 
with  Cosby's  party  ;  he  claims  to  be  neutral,  but  his  paper  was  con- 
trolled by  Harrison  and  De  Lancev,  and  was  treated  with  little  ten- 
derness by  his  acute  assailants.  Many  of  the  leading  essays  in  the 
"  Journal  "  are  written  in  a  clear,  correct  style,  full  of  force  and  nov- 
elty. Their  chief  aim  is  to  defend  the  most  liberal  view  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  writers  felt  no  doubt  that  they  lived  under 
a  despotism  that  might  at  any  moment  strike  them  with  its  sharp 
penalties ;  they  use  all  the  resources  of  reason  to  rouse  the  people  to 

>  "Munday,"  November  12,  1733. 
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Omaxning  the  fnjbift  Advktty   Foresaid  Domjtick. 
MUlfDAT  November  i3,  i733. 


Mr.  Zen&r, 

INcert  the  following  in  your  next, 
«nd  you'll  oblige  your  Friend, 

CATO. 

Mlra  tempcrum  ftiiaut  t&fathi  Vu 
velk,  &  ja*  fmrn&ere  lidc 

Tacit. 

THE  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs 
is  a  Subject  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance,  and  in 
which  every  Individual 
is  as  much  concern'd  as 
lie  is  in  any  other  Part  of  Liberty : 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
communicate  to  the  Publick  the  Senti- 
ments of  a  I  itc  excellent  Writer  upon 
this  Poin\  fucli  is  the  Elegance  and 
Pcrfptruity  of  his  Writings,  fuch  the 
inimitable  Force  of  his  Ri-jfoninz,  that 
it  will  be  difticult  to  fay  any  Thing 
r.ew  that  he  has  not  faid,'  or  not  to 
fay  that  much  worfo  which  he  has 

(Mid. 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  Monarchies, 
an  abfolute  and  a  limited  one.  In  the 
firft,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs  can  never 
be  maintained,  it  is  inconfiflcnt  with 
h  v  for  What  abfolute  Monarch  would 
furTer  any  Subject,  to  animadvert 
on  his  Actions,  when  it  is  in  his  Pow- 
er to  declare  the  Crime,  and  to  nomi- 
mtethc  Punifhment?  This  would 
make  it  very  dangerous  to  exercifefuch 
a  Liberty  Bcfidcs  the  Object  againft 
which  thofe  Pens  muft  be  directed,  is 


The  abort  fac  simile  U  reduced  from  the  orifri- 
of  Zenger'a  paper,  measuring  74  by  12 
in  the  possession  of  the  New- York  His- 


the.r  Sovere.gn,  the  fcle  fuprcm  Ma- 

there  Monarchies,  but  the  Will  „f  the 
I  "nee,  it  makes  it  neceilary  for  his 
M.mftcrs  to  confult  his  Plcafima,  be- 
fore  any  Thing  can  be  undetrfltbn : 
"?  15  therefore  properly  ch.irgeab!- 
wuh  the  Grievances  of  his  S  ibjetls 
?nd*b«  the  Miniftcr  there  afls  ba.r.g 
in  Obedience  to  the  Prince,  he  ought 
not  to  incur  the  Hatred  of  the  People  - 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  th.n  to 
him  for  •  Crime^wbich  is  theFruir  of 
his  Allegiance,  and  for  refufing  which 
he  might  incur  the  Penalties  of  Trea- 
fon.    Bcfides,  in  an  abfolute  Ntonar- 
chy,  the  Will  of  the  Prince  bciufcthe 
Law.a  Liberty  of  thePrefs  to  complain 
of  Grievances  would  be  complainrni 
againft  the  Law,  and  the  Conftitution, 
to  which  they  have  fubmitted,or  have 
been  obliged  to  fubmir^  and  therefore 
in  one  Scnfe,  may  be  faid  to  deferve 
Punifhment,    So  that  under  an  abfb 
lute  Monarchy,  I  fay,  fuch  a  Liberty 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  Con  dilution, 
having  no  proper  Subject  in  Politics, 
on  which  it  might  be  exercis'd,  and  if 
excrcts'd  would  incur  a  ceminPcmlty 
But  in  a  limited  Monarchy,  a-:  Fng 
land  is,  our  Laws  are  known,  iixed 
and  clhblifhed.  They  are  the  (treigh 
Rule  and  furc  Guide  to  direct  the  King, 
the  Minifters,  and  other  his  Subjects  : 
And  therefore  an  Offence  igainft  the 
Laws  is  fuch  an  Offence  againft  ihe 
Conftitution  as  ought  to  receive  a  pt o 
pet  adequate  Punifhment  j  the*  levert*, 

Conflff 

toriral  Society.  A  more  complete  file  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Journal "  is  included  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Editor. 
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resistance.  Their  argument  is  unanswerable  because  true.  But  its 
unrivaled  power  lay  in  its  novelty.  Few,  in  1730,  had  even  heard  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  fewer  understood  its  meaning.  It  was  many 
years  before  Junius  was  to  complete  his  reputation  by  his  powerful 
enunciation  of  the  same  truth.    It  was  so  long  since  Milton  had 

written  his  great 
period  on  Truth's 
certain  victory  that 
it  was  forgotten.  In 
the  days  of  Swift 
and  Addison  few 
read  Milton's  prose. 
But  week  after 
week,  in  grave  and 
stately  sentences, 
the  New- York 
writers  kept  up  one 
long,  loud  cry, 
"The  Liberty  of  the 
Press."  The  effect  was  startling.  It  spread  from  colony  to  colony ;  a 
newspaper  was  soon  established  in  Charleston  that  took  up  the  cry ; 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  watched  attentively  the  struggle  in  New- 
York,  and  we  may  trace  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  "New- York 
Weekly  Journal"  of  1733  and  1734  many  of  the  ideas  and  sometimes 
the  language  itself  that  Otis,  Franklin,  and  Adams  made  use  of  in 
defending  and  securing  the  liberties  of  the  continent. 

It  would  be  possible  to  collect  many  witty  sayings  and  more  wise 
ones  from  this  sudden  display  of  colonial  talent.  The  wit  is  often 
harsh,  the  personalities  cruel.  Harrison  is  represented  as  a  monkey 
who  escapes  into  the  country  and  arms  himself  with  sword  and  pistol ; 
next  he  is  a  spaniel  who  runs  away  from  home.  Cosby  is  never  spared. 
An  amusing  satire  of  the  alphabet  shows  that  some  letters  are  for- 
tunate, some  unlucky,  but  that  C  is  the  letter  ever  fatal  to  New- York. 
Cornbury  sold  offices  and  took  bribes,  Coote  (Bellomont)  and  Carteret 
were  unfortunate, — a  blank  is  left  for  Cosby.  When  the  governor's 
supporters  urged  that  a  certain  respect  was  due  to  his  position,  "Cato" 
replied  in  the  "Journal":  "If  all  governours  are  to  be  reverenced,  why 
not  the  Turk  and  old  Muley  or  Nero?"  and,  "If  we  reverence  men  for 

power  alone,  why  not  the  D  ?"  Some  retainer  of  the  court  said  it 

was  best  to  keep  well  with  a  governor.  The  "Journal"  replies:  "A  gov- 
ernour  turns  rogue,  does  a  thousand  things  for  which  a  small  rogue 
would  deserve  a  halter,  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  prudent  to  keep  in  with 
him."  For  those  who  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  court  dinners  and 
gave  up  their  independence, the  "Weekly  Journal"  has  no  mercy.  The 


THE  VAN  COKTLANDT   MAN8ION   AT  KINfiSBKIDUE. 
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widows  are  made  to  complain  that  they  are  loft  out  of  the  governor's 
invitations  because  they  have  no  husbands  to  control;  young  women 
because  they  have  no  lovers  on  the  jury.  The  court  entertainments 
are  a  favorite  aim  of  satire :  they  are  wasteful,  they  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy. A  correspondent  complains  of  the  swift  growth  of  luxury;  men 
now  contend,  he  says,  who  shall  wear  the  finest  clothes,  drink  the 
costliest  wines,  have  the  most  dishes  on  the  table,  and  not,  as  of  old, 
who  shall  be  of  most  service  to  his  country.  One  evening  a  letter 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Honorable  James  Alexander,  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  him  and  all  his  family.  The  news  was  spread  over  the  town 
by  Zenger's  journal.  Soon  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  hand- 
writing was  that  of  the  Honorable  F.  Harrison,  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. Harrison  denied  it  with  furious  rage.  He  asserted  that  it  was 
a  forgery,  that  it  was  written  by  his  enemies,  William  Smith  and 
James  Alexander,  to  do  him  injury.  He  even  went  to  Zenger's  house 
aud  threatened  him  with  a  beating.  To  clear  himself  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  letter,  Cosby  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
its  author;  or  perhaps  he  hoped  to  fix  the  authorship  on  one  of  his 
enemies.  The  affair  made  a  groat  sensation  in  the  city.  Those  who 
thought  it  a  real  threat  from  the  court  party  feared  for  their  lives 
and  property;  the  governor  and  his  friends  looked  upon  it  as  a  new 
insult  from  their  foes. 

The  story  of  this  incendiary  letter  that  roused  all  New- York  to  a 
strange  excitement  reads  rather  like  a  rude  practical  joke  than  a 
serious  occurrence.  As  a  party  of  guests  were  leaving  the  house  of 
Mr.  Alexander  late  on  the  night  of  February  1,  they  found  the  letter 
in  the  hall.  It  had  been  placed  under  the  outer  door,  and  was  at  once 
recognized  as  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Harrison,  then  a  member  of 
the  council.  It  was  addressed  "To  Mr.  Alexander":  "I  am  one  who 
formerly  was  accounted  a  gentleman,  but  am  now  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  having  nothing  to  eat,  and  knowing  you  to  be  of  a  generous 
temper,  desire  you  would  let  me  have  ten  pistoles  to  supply  my  neces- 
sities and  carry  me  back  to  my  native  country.  Unless  you  let  me 
have  them  I  '11  destroy  you  and  your  family  by  a  stratagem  which  I 
have  contrived."  The  letter  directed  the  money  to  be  placed  at  night 
in  a  bag  in  front  of  the  house.  It  then  said  that  if  Alexander  refused 
he  would  be  poisoned ;  if  he  complied,  he  would  never  be  molested 
again.  The  handwriting  was  believed  by  Smith,  Hamilton,  Lurting 
the  mayor,  and  Alexander,  to  be  that  of  Harrison.  Smith,  the  historian, 
suggests  that  the  letter  was  meant  to  iuvolve  Alexander  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  some  incredible  way;  they  were  to  be  drawn  into  a  plot  or 
criminated  by  forged  signatures.  But  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
excitement  of  the  time  than  the  effect  produced  by  this  foolish  letter. 
It  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury;  they  refused  to  iudiet  Harri- 
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son  on  a  mere  resemblance  in  handwriting.  But  some  traits  of  ex- 
treme malice  on  his  part  iu  another  case  lent  probability  to  the  charge 
that  he  meant  injury  to  his  opponents.  Smith  thinks  too  that  the 
governor  was  planning  a  scheme  "to  hang  Alexander  and  Smith," 
and  Lady  Cosby  had  often  said  openly  that  her  "highest  wish  was  to 
see  them  both  on  a  gallows  at  the  fort  gate":'  so  fierce  were  the  tem- 
pers of  New- York  politicians,  male  or  female,  in  the  last  century! 
Literature  had  made  little  progress  in  the  rising  city.  There  were  no 
good  schools;  only  one  newspaper,  Bradford's  "New- York  Gazette," 
appeared  weekly,  and  a  few  books  had  already  issued  from  his  press. 
The  "Gazette,"  a  small  folio  shee^  was  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  foreign  papers  and  some  advertisements  of  property,  runaway 
slaves,  and  shipping.  As  yet  no  political  discussion  was  allowed,  and 
few  probably  read  the  unattractive  paper.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  New-York  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  women,  the  historian  Smith  ungallantly  asserts,  read  little  or 
nothing.  There  were  no  cultivated  physicians,  he  adds,  only  a  host  of 
quacks  and  pretenders.  The  English  language  was  slowly  taking  the 
place  of  the  Dutch;  in  the  Dutch  churches  the  congregations  were  grow- 
ing smaller,  while  that  of  Trinity  soon  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
building.  In  portions  of  the  colony  a  mixed  language  was  spoken, 
made  up  of  Dutch  and  English,  no  common-school  system  having  as 
yet  fixed  the  words  of  the  nation  and  made  way  for  the  pure  speech 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  rule  over  the  countless  generations  of  the 
future;  the  common  schools  have  given  us  a  common  tongue.  Yet 
New- York  was  soon  to  share  in  the  literary  and  scientific  revival  that 
was  spreading  over  the  other  colouies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
political  discussions  that  grew  out  of  the  Zenger  controversy  aided 
greatly  in  awakening  its  intellect.  It  could  not,  in  fact,  linger  long  be- 
hind its  fellows.  In  1730-36,  Franklin,  a  poor  mechanic,  was  found- 
ing in  Philadelphia  literary  clubs,  libraries,  and  a  newspaper  of  real 
excellence;  and  around  him  grew  up  men  of  science  like  Bartram,  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Rush,  and  several  writers  of  merit.  Berkeley  (1729-1732) 
in  Rhode  Island  had  built  his  colonial  house  near  Newport,  founded 
clubs  and  literary  circles,  and  written  iu  his  study  or  his  garden  the 
most  tolerant  of  theological  discussions,  "Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher."  Berkeley  is  polite  even  to  an  atheist.  From  his  school 
of  thought  came  Samuel  Johnson  of  Yale,  afterward  president  of 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  philoso- 
pher; Berkeley  endowed  Yale  College  with  his  Newport  farm,  and 
gathered  for  it  large  contributions  in  England.  With  Berkeley  began 
an  American  school  of  painting.    He  had  brought  over  with  him 

»  Smith,  History  of  New- York.  (ed.  18.T0).  2  : 11, 12,  etc.    Harrison  fled  to  England,  Smith  say*,  to  avoid 
punishment  for  gratifying  bis  malice  against  another  person.    He  died  In  poverty,  forgotten. 
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Smybert,  an  artist,  who  afterward  settled  in  Boston,  took  the  por- 
traits of  many  eminent  men,  and  founded  a  school  in  which  Trum- 
bull, Allston,  Stuart,  and  Sully  surpassed  their  master.  Berkeley's 
pure  literary  style,  too,  was  imitated  by  later  American  writers ;  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  American  literature. 

As  yet  in  New- York  literary  men  were  few.  The  Dutch  clergymen 
were  always  good  Latin  scholars,  and  several  of  them  wrote  verses, 
but  their  language  was  unknown  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  William 
Vesey,  the  rector  of  Trinity,  had  been 
educated  at  Harvard  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister;  he  was  fond  of  con- 
troversy and  wasted  his  leisure  in  dis- 
putes. The  French  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Louis  Rou,  a  scholar,  had  been 
the  friend  of  Governor  Burnet,  but 
seems  to  have  wanted  discretion  and 
charity.  It  was  not  until  Zenger  and 
his  associates  began  to  write  in  the 
"Weekly  Journal"  that  the  intellect 
of  New- York  showed  any  animation 
or  literary  skill.  With  it  began  the 
practice  of  ready  writing,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  go  through  its  series 
of  essays,  replies,  arguments,  sallies  of 
wit,  and  bitter  satires  without  feeling 
that  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  liter- 
ary taleut  had  been  reached  by  its  supporters.  Their  discussions  of  the 
principles  of  free  thought  and  speech,  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
them,  of  the  danger  of  a  sluggish  yielding  to  despotism,  of  the  certainty 
of  the  final  triumph  of  truth  in  the  conflict  with  error,  show  that  they 
had  studied  in  the  school  of  Milton  and  were  familiar  with  the  best  clas- 
sic and  English  authors.  There  was  a  library  in  the  City  Hall,  founded 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  A  library  in  these 
early  days  wanted  nearly  all  the  familiar  names  of  even  half  a  centurv 

WWW  V 

later.  Johnson  was  still  a  dull,  heavy  young  man,  translating  "Father 
Lobo's  Travels"  or  indolently  dreaming  at  Lichfield.  Pope  was  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  satirical  vein,  emulating  Horace  and  Juvenal. 
Hume  and  the  Scottish  school  of  history  and  philosophy  were  yet 
unheard  of.  In  Ireland  Swift  was  stirring  up  a  fierce  internecine 
feud  that  was  never  to  cease;  Berkeley  was  the  philosopher,  Akenside 
and  Thomson  were  the  new  poets  of  the  age,  Bolingbroke  the  political 
teacher  and  reformer.  And  when  Smith  and  Alexander  were  writing 
their  acute  discussions  of  liberty  and  free  speech,  they  could  have 
had  few  materials  of  research  and  few  models  of  style  and  thought. 
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Shakspeare  was  perhaps  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  in  the  City  Hall, 
Dryden  and  some  of  the  gross  comic  writers  of  the  age  of  Charles, 
possibly  an  imperfect  edition  of  Milton.  But  the  list  of  English  au- 
thors was  still  so  brief  that  one  wonders  how  Montgomerie  could  well 
have  made  up  his  collection  of  fourteen  hundred  volumes.  The  City 
Library  was  chiefly  theological  and  polemical.  Some  popular  works 
uo  doubt  had  crept  into  its  shelves.  There  may  have  been  some  huge 
folio  editions  of  the  classics.  Smith  and  Alexander  constantly  appeal 
to  the  example  of  the  Roman  republicans,  a  Cato  or  a  Brutus,  or  to 
the  empire  and  its  decay.  They  had  read  Livy  and  Tacitus  at  least 
in  translations.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  City  Library  of  1730  con- 
sisted in  its  being  the  first,  and  in  that  it  gave  rise  to  larger  collections 
of  books.  It  was  itself  enlarged  and  transformed  by  the  liberality  of 
private  citizens  into  that  admirable  institution,  the  Society  Library 
of  New- York.  On  its  shelves  may  be  found  some  of  the  early  volumes 
from  which  Colden,  Smith,  and  Alexander  may  have  gathered  their 
wit  and  wisdom. 

One  of  the  founders  of  American  literature  and  science  was  Cad- 
wallader  Colden.  He  had  come  from  Scotland  already  known  for  his 
talents  and  learning,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  by  Gov- 
ernor Burnet.  Ho  belonged  to  the  liberal  party  of  which  Smith  and 
Alexander  were  the  active  leaders,  but  seems  to  have  given  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  letters  and  science.  He  was  the  first  to  study  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  native  Indian  races  with  care,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  account  of  them.1  At  his  seat  at  Coldenham,  near  New- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson,  he  practised  agriculture  and  entertained  men 
of  science  and  learning.  He  corresponded  with  Bartram,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Franklin's  philosophical  society,  and  was  well  known  in  Europe 
and  America.  New- York  owes  much  to  its  Scottish  governor  and 
citizens,  Burnet,  Alexander,  the  Livingstons,  Colden,  and  others,  and 
has  never  ceased  to  show  traces  of  their  influence.  But  Colden  could 
not  as  the  friend  of  the  reformers  escape  the  intense  dislike  of  Gover- 
nor Cosby.  He  writes  to  England  that  Colden  is  "unfit  to  be  trusted," 
he  is  a  "spy";  "these  infamous  fellows,"  he  calls  his  opponents,  and 
never  ceases  to  urge  their  removal  from  the  council.  He  would  have 
Thomas  Freeman,  Esq.,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  appointed 
to  one  of  the  vacant  seats.  Colden's  mind  was  incessantly  active.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plants  of  Coldenham,  which  Linnams  used, 
naming  a  genus,  after  him,  Coldenia.  Colden,  too,  wrote  excellent 
medical  treatises,  on  gravitation,  mathematical  papers,  on  the  "climate 
and  diseases  of  New- York,"  and  many  other  pieces.  He  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned,  was  lieutenant-governor 

l  -History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations."   It  was  printed  by  Bradford,  New- York,  in  smaU  12mo, 

1727,  and  afu-rwanl  enlarged. 
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of  New- York,  one  of  the  ruling  intellects  of  the  time.  He  died  at 
eighty-eight,  in  1776;  unfortunately,  he  lingered  too  long  in  the  royal 
party,  and  was  forgotten. 

Driven  from  office  by  his  foes,  Morris  was  now  the  favorite  cham- 
pion of  the  people.  He  had  retired  to  his  estate  at  Morrisania.  But 
here  he  was  not  permitted  to  rest ;  perhaps  he  was 
incapable  of  it.  He  threw  himself  at  once  into  the 
politics  of  the  time,  and,  although  old  (for  he  was 
now  over  sixty),  became  a  candidate  for  the  assem- 
bly. The  story  of  his  election,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  De  Lancey  and  the  court  party,  is  pre- 
served for  us  in  Zenger's  journal,  almost  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  modern  reporter.  I  shall  abridge  THK  r,E  UA1ICIT  ARUS- 
it  for  the  reader,  since  it  tells  us  much  of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors. 
When  Lewis  Morris,  in  the  autumn  of  1733,  appeared  as  the  candidate 
of  the  people  for  Westchester,  a  very  remarkable  election  took  place. 
Few  modern  politicians  would  care  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  the 
dangers  that  awaited  the  patriotic  voters  in  1733.  There  was  fear  that 
the  court  party  might  practise  some  fraud;  fifty  electors  kept  watch  all 
night  at  East  Chester,  where  the  polling  was  to  take  place,  until  the 
morning  of  the  election  day.  The  other  electors  of  Morris's  party 
began  to  move  on  Sunday  afternoon  so  as  to  be  at  New  Rochelle  by 
midnight;  on  their  way  they  were  entertained  at  plentifully  covered 
tables  in  each  house  as  they  passed;  at  midnight  they  met  at  the  home 
of  an  active  partizan  whose  house  could  not  contain  them  all.  A 
large  fire  was  made  in  the  street,  and  here  they  sat  till  daylight  came, 
in  the  damp  air  of  a  Westchester  morning.  At  daylight  they  were 
joined  by  seventy  mounted  voters  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
and  then  the  whole  body  moved  to  the  polling  place  at  East  Chester 
in  the  following  order:  first  rode  "two  trumpet ers  and  two  violins,"  the 
representatives  of  a  modern  band;  then  came  four  freeholders,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  banner,  on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  golden 
capitals,  "King  George,"  on  the  other,  "Liberty  and  Law."  Next  came 
the  candidate,  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  late  chief  justice,  then  two  colors, 
and  at  sunrise  they  entered  the  common  of  East  Chester.  Three 
hundred  of  the  principal  freeholders  of  the  county  followed  Morris 
on  horseback,  the  largest  number  ever  known  to  be  assembled  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  Three  times  they  rode  around  the  green, 
and  then  went  to  the  houses  of  their  friends.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
perhaps  with  still  more  state  and  show,  appeared  the  candidate  of  the 
opposing  party.  It  was  William  Forster,  Esq.,  once  a  schoolmaster 
sent  over  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  now 
clerk  of  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Cosby.    It  is  suggested  that  he  paid  a  hundred 
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pistoles  for  his  office.  Next  him  in  the  procession  were  two  ensigns 
borne  by  two  freeholders,  and  then  came  James  De  Lancey,  chief 
justice,  and  Frederick  Philipse,  second  judge,  baron,  etc.  They 
were  followed  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  mounted  freeholders, 
the  magnates  of  Westchester  County.  They  entered  the  green  on  the 
east  side,  rode  around  it,  and  as  he  passed  it  was  noticed  that  De 
Lancey  bowed  to  Moms  and  that  the  civility  was  returned.  But  now 
one  of  the  Morris  party  called  out,  "No  Pretender,"  and  Forster  said 
angrily,  "I  will  take  notice  of  you."  It  was  reported  that  he  was 
no  friend  to  the  Hanoverian  family.  An  hour  after  came  the  high 
sheriff,  finely  mounted,  with  housings  and  trappings  of  scarlet  richly 
laced  with  silver.    The  electors  gathered  on  the  green;  the  great 

majority  was  evi- 
dently for  Morris, 
but  the  other  sid<* 
demanded  a  poll, 
and  the  voting  be- 
gan. It  was  rudely 
interrupted  when 
the  high  sheriff 
refused  to  receive 
the  vote  of  a 
Friend  or  Quaker 
of  large  estate  who  would  not  take  the  usual  oath.  A  tierce  wrangle 
began.  Morris  and  his  friends  insisted  that  an  affirmation  was  suffi- 
cient; the  sheriff,  a  stranger  in  the  county,  one  of  Cosby's  instruments, 
persisted  in  his  refusal.  Do  Lancey  and  his  friends  sustained  him, 
and  thirty-seven  Quakers,  who  were  ready  to  vote  for  Morris,  were  ex- 
cluded by  this  unjust  decision.  Even  in  England  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  vote.  Fierce,  no  doubt,  was  the  rage  of  the  popular  party. 
One  of  them  called  out  that  Forster  was  a  Jacobite;  Forster  denied  it. 
At  last  the  "late  Chief  Justice"  was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  He 
rebuked  Forster  and  the  sheriff  for  their  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  threatened  them  with  deserved  punishment;  but  when 
all  his  followers  answered  with  loud  cheers,  he  restrained  them  from 
violence.  Do  Lancey  and  his  faction,  we  may  fancy,  rode  sullenly 
away.  But  soon  after  Morris  entered  New- York  in  triumph,  amidst 
salutes  from  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  He  was  met  by  a  party  of 
the  chief  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  town.  The  people  followed 
him  with  "loud  acclamations."  He  was  conducted  to  the  Black  Horse 
Tavern,  where  a  fiue  entertainment  had  been  prepared,  and  where, 

1  The  above  medal,  copied  from  the  original  iu     non  (lGtH-1757).  after  whom  Washington'*  resi- 
thu  Britinh  Muwuiu,  was  made  to  commemorate     deuce  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  wu  named, 
the  capture  in  1739  of  Porto  Hello,  by  Admiral  Ver-  Euitoh. 


ADMIRAL  VERNOK  MEDAL   FOR  PORTO  BELLO.l 
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amidst  the  flow  of  fiery  Madeira  and  steaming  punch,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  governor  and  his  followers  were  spared  in  the  usual  speeches. 

In  the  midst  of  their  internal  dissensions  the  colonists  were  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  danger  of  a  war  with  France.  England  in 
1733-34  was  arming  to  be  ready  for  any  unlooked-for  event.  France, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia  were  carrying  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
German  emperor:  the  French  had  never  forgotten  Blenheim  and  Mai- 
plaquet.  An  English 
fleet  set  sail  to  pro- 
tect Portugal  against 
Spain.  But  no  aid 
was  sent  to  guard 
the  frontier  of  New- 
York  against  the 
French.  Here  they 
were  never  idle,  se- 
ducing the  Iroquois 
from  their  league 
with  the  English,  and 
strengthening  their 
forts.  The  English 
garrison  at  Oswego 
was  threatened.  The 
savages  were  mutin- 
ous and  revengeful. 
New-York  felt  its 
danger,  and  all  its 
people  united  in 
measures  of  defense. 
The  assembly  met 
April,  1734.  Itpassed 
at  once  liberal  grants 
for  the  defense  of  New- York,  Albany,  and  Schenectady.  As  the  news 
from  Europe  became  more  alarming,  the  grants  were  increased.  Six 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  fortifying  New-York,  four  thousand 
for  a  stone  fort  at  Albany.  Before  this  assembly  William  Smith,  the 
eminent  lawyer,  argued  against  the  legality  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
without  success,  the  governor  controlling  the  votes.  A  bill  was 
passed  making  the  affirmation  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers  equivalent 
to  an  oath.    The  injustice  they  had  suffered  in  the  recent  election 

The  Rev.  Bernardu*  Freeman,  who*'  portrait  Flatlands,  Flatbush,  Bushwlck,  ami  New  Utrecht, 

b  civen  above,  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  at  which  were  then  served  by  one  pastor,  and  minis- 

Schcnectady  from  1700  to  1703.    In  the  bitter  year  tered  to  them  for  a  |ieriod  of  thirty-six  years.  He 

he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  churches  of  resigned  in  1741.  the  year  of  the  u<  _-r<>  plot,  and 

King*  County,  L.  L,  including  those  of  Brooklyn.  died  two  years  later.  EutTOU. 
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sileuced  the  objections  of  their  opponents.  To  fill  the  empty  trea- 
sury the  assembly  laid  a  tax  of  a  shilling  on  every  slave  in  the  col- 
ony, and  other  heavy  duties  were  imposed.  Bills  of  credit  were 
issued  to  a  large  amount:  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  *  warned 
the  legislature  that  if  they  persisted  in  creating  paper  money  they 
would  drive  all  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  province,  as  had  already 
happened  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  To  revive  trade  they  im- 
posed a  duty  on  every  foreign  ship  that  entered  the  harbor :  vessels 
owned  in  New- York  were  exempt  from  the  tax.  Then  the  house 
prayed  the  governor  to  dissolve,  and  their  request  was  refused. 

The  year  1733-34  passed  on  with  little  peace  for  New- York.  The 
fear  of  the  French  and  Indians  still  hung  over  the  colony,  trade  was 
declining,  several  families  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  the  assembly  was 
adjourned,  not  to  meet  again  until  April,  1734.  Fierce  political  dissen- 
sions raged  in  the  little  town.  Party  violence  must  have  separated 
families,  parted  friends.  Our  ancestors  were  bold,  strong,  violent,  ac- 
customed to  harsh  measures  and  bitter  words ;  humanity  has  made 
great  progress  since  then.  Of  its  fine  natural  advantages  no  unwise 
government  could  deprive  Now- York.  The  great  Hudson,  flowing 
from  far  in  the  interior,  seemed  to  our  ancestors  the  chief  of  rivers ; 
the  East  River  and  the  bay  drew  in  the  commerce  of  Connecticut, 
Long  Island,  and  New  Jersoy.  Perth  Amboy  vainly  tried  to  rival 
New- York.  The  province  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
along  the  Hudson,  and  a  claim  to  all  of  Massachusetts  beyond  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  all  Vermont.  Still  the  slaver  sailed  into  the 
harbor,  and  the  chief  merchants  were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  No 
one  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  wrong;  white  slaves  were  still  im- 
ported from  England.  Large  rewards  were  offered  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  capture  and  return  of  white  mechanics,  and  negro  women  who 
were  good  cooks.  The  whipping-post  and  the  jail  were  too  often  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  labored.  New- York  received  its  first  fire-engines 
about  this  time.  They  were  imported  from  London,  of  the  newest 
pattern,  and  were  lodged  at  first  in  the  City  Hall.  At  the  next  fire  that 
happened  they  were  used  with  great  effect,  but  the  building  was 
burned  down.  Our  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  use  buckets  of 
water,  and  had  always  in  readiness  large  bags  in  which  to  put  then- 
valuables  in  case  of  fire,  and  then  throw  them  out  of  the  windows  into 
the  street.  The  bakers  of  the  city  complained  that  bread  was  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  asked 
the  legislature  to  lay  a  duty  on  its  importation.  Flour  was  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  from  New- York.  The  wheat  was  raised  near 
Kingston-on-the-Hudsou  and  on  Long  Island. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  freeholders  of  New- 
York  were  directed  by  their  charter  to  assemble  in  their  wards  and 
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proceed  to  the  election  of  aldermen  and  assistants  for  the  coming 
.  year.  Not  many  modern  voters  in  these  less  fanciful  days  would  know 
when  the  medieval  saint's  festival  occurred,  or  could  understand  why 
he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  a  New- York  election;  but  in  1734 
the  fierce  spirits  of  our  ancestors  seemed  to  require 
the  flaming  sword  of  an  archangel  to  hold  them  in 
cheek.  The  bitter  enmities  of  the  Leislerian  tra- 
gedy had  not  yet  died  out,  and  were  probably  des- 
tined never  to  die.  The  court  party  were  still  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.  On  September  29  the  two 
factions  met  at  the  polls ;  the  contest  had  been  long 
and  violent ;  the  result  was  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  governor's  party  and  the  election  of  a  com- 
mon council  in  which  he  had  but  a  single  adherent,  a  Mr.  Moore.  The 
opposition  celebrated  their  victory  with  new  essays,  songs,  and  satires. 
The  governor  denied,  in  a  message  to  the  assembly,  which  was  now 
sitting,  that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  election.  He  even  claimed  a 
victory.  The  election  in  the  city  of  a  hostile  board  of  aldermen  and 
assistants  roused  the  court  party  to  fatal  energy.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  worst  practices  of  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  all  the  insane 
violence  of  James  II.  In  the  little  town,  torn  by  wild  excitement, 
Cosby  hoped  to  crush  his  opponents  by  aid  of  his  obedient  judges. 
De  Lancey  charged  the  grand  jury,  in  angry  terms,  that  Zenger's 
paper  was  inculcating  treason  aud  dissension,  and  he  pressed  the  in- 
dictment of  the  editor.  The  grand  jury  boldly  refused  to  obey ;  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  justice,  doubt- 
ing both  his  discretion  and  his  law.  Next  Cosby  appealed  to  the 
assembly,  which  was  then  in  session,  for  aid  against  his  tormentors. 
His  obedient  majority  in  the  council  sent  a  message  to  the  house, 
complaining  of  Zenger's  and  other  "  scurrilous  papers " ;  they  re- 
quested the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  with  them  what 
should  be  done  with  the  offenders.  They  met  October  17, 1734 ;  the 
complaint  was  laid  before  the  house  on  the  22d;  but  the  assembly, 
ruled  no  doubt  by  the  counsels  of  Morris  and  his  followers,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  They  were  plainly  unwilling  to 
silence  free  discussion.  The  new  cry,  "  The  Liberty  of  the  Press," 
rang  in  the  ears  of  all  Americans.  The  legislature  wisely  laid  the 
complaint  on  the  table. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Cosby  could  he  have  paused  here  and 
yielded  to  the  plain  wishes  of  his  people.  But,  like  James  II.,  he  con- 
sulted only  his  own  angry  passions  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  He 
evidently  hoped  to  involve  Morris,  Alexander,  and  all  his  opponents 
in  a  common  ruin.  Two  "scurrilous  ballads"  on  the  recent  election 
of  opposition  aldermeu  in  the  city  had  produced  a  new  excitement. 
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They  are  not  extant,  but  they  must  have  been  both  pointed  and  bitter 
to  have  awakened  so  tierce  a  resentment  in  the  ruling  faction.  The 
chief  justice,  De  Lancey,  presented  them  to  the  grand  jury  in  terms 
that  show  his  stroug  feeling.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  you  must  have 
heard  of  two  scandalous  songs  that  are  handed  about  ;  it  is  your  duty 
to  enquire  [sic]  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  them.  Some- 
times heavy  half-witted  men  get  a  knack  of  rhyming,  but  it  is  time 
to  break  them  of  it  when  they  grow  abusive,  insolent,  and  mischie- 
vous." De  Lancey  was  plainly  no  lenieut  critic  of  the  poetical  labors 
of  his  foes.  The  grand  jury  presented  the  "two  scandalous  songs": 
one  on  the  recent  *'  election  of  Magistrates  in  this  city,"  the  other  "  a 
song  on  the  foregoing  occasion."  They  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  the  governor  offered  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  or  authors.  He  was  resolved 
to  break  his  opponents  of  their  "  habit  of  rhyming."  Careless  or  un- 
conscious of  tho  disgust  of  the  people,  of  the  reproaches  of  posterity, 
the  obedient  council  next  ordered  the  papers  Nos.  7,  47,  48,  and  49  of 
Zenger's  journal  to  be  burned  "near  the  pillory  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman."  They  declared  them  libelous  and  seditious. 
They  were  resolved  to  spare  their  opponents  no  humiliation,  and 
directed  the  magistrates  and  newly  elected  aldermen  of  the  city  to 
be  present  at  the  burning.  The  aldermen  flatly  refused  to  obey. 
They  denied  the  right  of  the  governor  and  council  to  control  their 
conduct  or  that  of  any  city  official.1  In  vain  the  recorder,  Harrison, 
pressed  them  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  burning  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  book  or  the  precedents  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James ; 
the  brave  aldermen  were  not  to  be  intimidated.  Even  the  hangman 
of  tho  city  refused  to  serve  the  ruling  faction.  No  one  could  be 
found  to  burn  the  papers.  The  sheriff  then  ordered  one  of  his  negroes 
to  perform  the  unwelcome  duty.  It  took  place  at  tho  "pillory "on 
the  east  side  of  what  is  now  the  City  Hall  Park.  Recorder  Harrison, 
with  one  or  two  of  his  party  and  some  soldiers  from  the  garrison, 
were  the  only  persons  present.  The  citizens  by  their  absence  showed 
their  coutempt  for  the  folly  of  their  rulers. 

The  next  step  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Zenger.  The 
attorney-general  filed  an  information  against  him  for  libel,  and  the 
council  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  to  prison.  The  unlucky 
printer  has  left  an  account  of  his  own  harsh  treatment  that  shows 
the  bitter  spirit  of  his  opponents.  He  was  seized  "on  the  Lord's 
day,"  hurried  away  to  the  common  jail,  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  was  permitted  to  see  no  one,  and  was  at  last  allowed  to  speak 
to  his  wife  and  friends  only  through  "  a  hole  in  tho  door."  For  one 
week  the  "  New- York  Journal "  was  silenced,  but  the  next  it  appeared 

l  •*  Zenker's  Trial."  pp.  1-6.  has  an  account  of  the  scene. 
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with  an  apology  from  Zenger  to  his  patrons,  and  an  assurance  that 
he  would  continue  to  print  his  paper,  even  through  the  "  hole  in  the 
door."  In  his  narrative  of  his  trial,  printed  afterward  in  Boston,  he 
relates  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  for  advocating 
the  cause  of  a  free  press.  Its  accuracy  has  never  been  doubted ;  it 
was  probably  written  by  Smith  or  Alexander.1  "  As  there  was  but 
one  printer  in  the  province  of  New- York,"  he  says, 
"that  printed  a  public  newspaper,  I  was  in  hopes 
if  I  undertook  to  publish  another,  I  might  make  it 
worth  my  while,  and  I  soon  found  that  my  hopes 
were  not  groundless.  My  first  paper  was  printed 
November  V.  1733,  and  I  continued  printing  and 
publishing  of  them,  I  thought  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  till  the  January  following  when  the  chief 
justice  (De  Lancey)  was  pleased  to  animadvert  upon 
the  doctrine  of  libels.  In  a  long  charge  given  in 
that  term  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  afterwards  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  October,  1734,  was  again  pleased 
to  charge  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  following  words — ." 
He  then  gives  De  Lancey's  charge,  and  adds  "but, 
the  Jury  did  not  indict  me."  Then  came  the  refusal 
of  the  assembly  to  notice  the  request  of  the  coun- 
cil; the  burning  of  the  papers,  November  2,  1734; 
the  refusal  of  the  aldermen  to  attend;  the  order  of 
the  council,  sitting  at  Fort  George,  for  his  arrest ; 
his  imprisonment  on  Sunday.  "  I  was  for  several  days  deprived,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ami  the  liberty  of  speaking 
with  any  person." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  excitement  and  interest  in  the  little 
town  at  the  news  of  Zenger's  arrest.  It  was  a  threat  to  the  majority 
of  the  people,  an  arbitrary  act  that  placed  them  all  at  the  mercy  of 
their  rulers.  "  Some  friends,"  he  says,  brought  him  before  the  court 
to  obtain  bail.  De  Lancey,  a  hostile  judge,  fixed  it  at  so  large  a  sum 
that  he  could  not  ask  anyone  to  become  his  surety:  the  sum  required 
was  "ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  counter-secure." 
At  the  hearing  before  De  Lancey  the  court-room  was  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  citizens,  looking  with  no  friendly  eyes  upon  the  partial  judge: 
the  court  party  was  in  a  small  minority  in  the  city.  New-York  had 
expressed  its  wishes  at  the  recent  election,  and  the  people  must  have 
looked  with  real  alarm  upon  the  actions  of  their  opponents.  The 

i  See  "A  brief  narrative  of  the  Case  and  Trial  idea  of  the  uniform  worn  Ity  the  soldiers  of  the 

of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  the  '  New- York  Weekly  4:kl  Regiment  of  foot,  a  regiment  raised  in  North 

Journal.*  for  libel";  reprinted  by  John  Holt,  at  America  in  1740.  and  composed  entirely  of  colonial 

the  Exchange,  1770.    I  believe  the  original  pam-  troop*.    The  copy  is  made  from  a  drawing  found 

phlet  is  not  in  existence.  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.    I  saw 

The  illustration  on  this  page  furnishes  a  good  another  copy  at  Strathfleldsaye. 
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Presbyterians  still  felt  their  wrongs ;  it  was  even  rumored  that  Cosby 
intended  to  seize  on  one  of  the  Dutch  churches  for  the  ruling  sect ; 
religious  fears  and  violence  added  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
Zenger  was  taken  back  to  the  prison,  where  he  remained  until  Tues- 
day, January  28,  173|,  when,  as  the  grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict 
him,  he  should  have  been  discharged.  "  But  my  hopes  were  vain,"  he 
says,  for  the  attorney-general  brought  a  new  charge  against  him  for 


ander  offered  to  argue  these  points  before  his  excellency  the  chief 
justice.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  the  rage  of  the  presiding  judge  at  this 
appeal  from  his  authority.  He  warned  the  two  lawyers,  Smith  and 
Alexander,  that  they  should  consider  well  the  consequences  of  their 
boldness.  The  next  day,  at  the  meeting  of  the  court,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  expelled  from  the  New- York  bar,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  say 
anything  in  their  defense.  He  said :  "  You  thought  to  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  applause  and  popularity  by  opposing  this  court,  as  you 
did  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  you  have  brought  it  to  the  point  that 
either  we  must  go  from  the  bench  or  you  from  the  bar." 

No  lawyer  of  eminent  talent  seemed  left  to  defend  Zenger  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  day  of  trial  came,  the  most  important  in 
the  annals  of  the  city.  De  Lancey  and  Philipse  sat  upon  the  bench : 
the  court-room  was  crowded  by  all  the  leading  citizens  of  New- York. 
The  court  party  were  certain  of  an  easy  triumph ;  there  was  appa- 


printing  in  his  papers  Nos.  13 
and  23  matter  "false,  scandal- 
ous, and  seditious.*  Again  ho 
was  brought  up  before  the 
hostile  court.  But  his  counsel, 
Smith  and  Alexander,  acute 
and  bold,  now  assumed  a  posi- 
tion that  involved  all  the  past 
acts  of  Governor  Cosby.  They 
objected  to  the  validity  of  the 
appointment  of  De  Lancey  and 
Philipse  as  judges.  They  had 
been  appointed  "during  plea- 
sure"; it  should  have  been  dur- 
ing "  good  behaviour."  Morris, 
they  urged,  had  been  improp- 
erly removed  from  office  —  the 
governor  could  not  displace  an 
official  without  consulting  his 
council.  By  both  statutory  and 
common  law  his  acts  were  void. 
On  Tuesday,  April  15,  Mr.  Alex- 
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rently  no  one  able  to  meet  them  in  argument  and  defend  the  prisoner. 
There  was  at  this  time  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  Andrew 
Hamilton.  He  was  of  English  birth,  had  practised  law  with  success 
in  London,  but  had  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  rose  high  in 
reputation  and  wealth.  Ho  was  now  old,  in  bad  health,  but  his  mind 
was  never  more  vigorous,  nor  more  eager  for  an  honorable  fame.  The 
friends  of  Zenger  sent  to  him  to  come  to  their  aid  and  defend  the 
freedom  of  New- York.  Hamilton  consented  with  a  chivalrous  zeal 
and  pure  devotion  that  mark  only  the  highest  order  of  intellect  in  his 
profession.  It  was  the  4th  of  August,  1735,  when,  in  the  crowded 
court-room  on  a  hot  day  of  a  New- York  summer,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  bar.  He  was  to  have  a  struck  jury  selected  from  a 
number  of  freeholders.  The  clerk  of  the  court  attempted  some  irreg- 
ular proceeding,  and  De  Lancey  was  forced  by  the  prisoner's  attor- 
ney, John  Chambers,  to  correct  him.  Bradley,  the  attorney-general, 
opened  the  charge  against  Zenger.  He  accused  him  of  publishing 
certain  passages  in  his  paper  that  were  "  false,  scandalous,  and  sedi- 
tious." They  suggested  in  an  ironical  way  that  in  New- York  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  people  were  in  danger ;  that  they  were 
sinking  into  slavery,  that  judges  had  been  removed  without  cause, 
deeds  destroyed  that  were  of  great  value,  new  courts  erected,  the 
trial  bv  jury  set  aside.  It  was  a  bitter  satirical  review  of  Cosbv's 
administration,  told  by  a  citizen  of  New- York  who  was  about  to 
emigrate  to  Pennsylvania.  Juvenal's  satire  was  possibly  in  the  mind 
of  its  composer.  Bradley  showed  all  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
language  like  this  and  the  contempt  that  must  fall  on  the  government. 

Hamilton  had  come  to  the  court  apparently  unknown  to  his  oppo- 
nents. He  now  rose  and  said:  "May  it  please  your  honor,  I  am 
concerned  in  this  cause  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Zenger,  the  defendant." 
The  surprise  of  the  crowded  audience  may  well  be  imagined  when  the 
famous  lawyer  rose  to  address  the  court.  "I  '11  save  Mr.  Attorney," 
he  added,  "the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses";  he  admitted  the  pub- 
lication. Bradley  then  called  for  conviction.  "Not  so  neither,  Mr. 
Attorney,"  said  Hamilton,  "you  have  something  more  to  do :  the  words 
must  be  proved  libellous."  And  then  began  a  remarkable  intellectual 
contest  between  the  young  and  overbearing  chief  justice  aud  his  hos- 
tile court,  and  the  grave,  keen,  cultivated  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
De  Lancey  insisted  that  the  law  was  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  made  no 
difference — it  was  a  libel  still.  Hamilton  urged  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Star  Chamber  were  not  binding;  that  men  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  an  unjust  government  and  oppressive  laws.  De  Lancey  repeated 
his  decision  and  said:  "Mr.  Hamilton,  we  expect  you  to  use  good  man- 
ners." Hamilton  said  he  wished  only  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  his 
position ;  the  chief  justice  refused  to  listen  to  him.    "  I  thank  your 

Vol.  II.— 10. 
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honor,"  Hamilton  said,  and  then  turning  to  the  jury  continued:  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  to  you  we  must  now  appeal  for  witnesses  of  the 
facts  we  have  offered  and  are  denied  the  liberty  to  prove :  you  are  to 
be  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  facts."  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  any  distinct  idea  of  this  wonderful  speech.  Its  chief  trait  that 
raises  it  above  all  others  is  its  prophetic  novelty.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dim,  unfixed  notions  of  the  age  of  monarchy  and  tyranny,  it  brings 
into  a  clear  light  all  the  principles  of  free  speech  and  free  thought  that 
rule  among  us  to-day.  "  Shall  not  the  oppressed  have  even  the  right 
to  complain :  shall  the  press  be  silenced  that  evil  governors  may  have 
their  way  T "  On  this  theme  for  hours  the  best  people  of  New- York 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  rare  and  inspiring  eloquence  of  the 
aged  orator.  He  painted  the  danger  of  unlicensed  power,  and  likened 
it  to  a  raging  stream  that  breaks  its  banks.  He  turned  aside  with 
easy  irony  the  interruptions  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney- 
general.  He  felt  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  jury  and  the  people. 

He  closed  his  speech  with  a  touching  peroration.  "  I  am  truly  un- 
equal," he  said,  "  to  such  an  undertaking  [the  defense  of  freedom]  on 
many  accounts,  and  you  see  I  labor  under  the  weight  of  many  years 
and  am  borne  down  with  great  infirmities  of  body;  yet  old  and  weak 
as  I  am, I  should  think  it  my  duty  if  required  to  goto  the  utmost  part 
of  the  land,  where  my  services  could  be  of  use  in  assisting  to  quench 
the  flame  of  prosecutions  set  on  foot  by  the  government  to  deprive  a 
people  of  the  right  of  remonstrating  and  (complaining  too)  of  the  arbi- 
trary attempts  of  men  in  power.  But  to  conclude :  the  question  before 
the  court  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  not  of  small  nor  private 
concern ;  it  is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer,  nor  of  New- York  alone, 
which  you  are  now  trying.  No!  It  may  in  its  consequences  affect 
every  freeman  that  lives  under  a  British  government  on  the  main  of 
America.  It  is  the  best  cause,  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty !  aud  I  make 
no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct  to-day  will  not  only  entitlo  you  to 
the  love  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  but  every  one  who  pre- 
fers freedom  to  slavery  will  bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who  have 
baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny  and  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  ver- 
dict have  laid  a  noble  foundation  for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  pos- 
terity, and  our  neighbors  that  to  which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our 
country  have  given  us  a  right  — the  liberty  both  of  exposing  and 
opposing  arbitrary  power  (in  these  parts  of  the  world  at  least)  by 
speaking  and  writing  the  truth." 

The  last  words  of  the  venerable  orator  must  have  thrilled  the  New- 
York  audience  who  had  so  long  listened  in  silonce.  They  were  pro- 
phetic ;  in  America  at  least  there  should  be  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought.  But  to  the  court  party  the  words  of  the  orator  had  no 
meaning.    Bradley,  the  attorney-general,  rose  and  demanded  the 
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conviction  of  Zenger;  the  chief  justice  charged  the  jury  that  they 
must  convict  him.  The  jury  boldly  refused :  they  declared  the  defen- 
dant "  Not  Guilty." 1  The  scene  that  followed  is  one  that  has  never 
been  repeated  nor  paralleled  in  a  New- York  court-room.  The  instant 
the  verdict  was  rendered  the  audience  broke  into  loud  cheers  of  tri- 
umph that  must  have  resounded  in  Wall  and  Broad  streets  almost 
to  the  governor's  mansion  in  the  fort.  Rage,  amazement,  terror,  we 
are  told,  appeared  on  the  bench.  One  of  the  judges  threatened  with 
imprisonment  the  leader  of  the  applause.  But  Captain  Norris,  the 
son-in-law  of  Morris,  rose  and 
said  that  applause  was  common 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  was 
loudest  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
seven  bishops.  The  allusion  was 
at  once  felt  in  the  excited  audi- 
ence. Before  the  judge  could  re- 
ply the  shouts  broke  out  again, 
and  the  court-room  rang  with 
huzzas  for  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty. Hamilton  was  carried  al- 
most on  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  to  a  fine  entertainment 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
The  next  day,  when  he  set  out 
for  Philadelphia,  the  whole  city 
came  to  the  waterside  to  do  him 
honor.  He  entered  the  barge 
under  a  salute  of  cannon.  The 
corporation  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box,  with  inscriptions  that  declared  his  virtues  and  his  great  ser- 
vices; never  lawyer  deserved  so  well  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

George  II.,  "by  the  Grace  of  God,  King,  etc.,"  had  confirmed,  in 
1731,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New- York  known  as  "the  Montgom- 
erie  Charter."  Very  few  kings  have  had  less  claim  to  the  grace  or 
favor  of  any  one  human  or  divine.  He  was  selfish,  cruel,  a  bad  son, 
a  bad  husband,  ignorant,  narrow,  vain.  His  ministers  and  friends 
in  general  were  not  unliko  him.  Walpole  had  all  his  vices  and  was 
utterly  unscrupulous;  Newcastle  was  so  ignorant  and  so  untrust- 
worthy as  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  his  contemporaries.    It  was  an 

1  The  names  of  the  jurors  who  decided  thin  im-  Abraham  Keteltas,  John  Goelet,  and  Hercules 

portant  question  were :  Thomas  Hunt  (foreman),  Wendover.      "Honest"  Henry   Beekman,  the 

Rtrmanu*  Rutgers.  Stanley   Holmes.  Edward  sheriff,  mode  the  panel,  or  list  from  which  they 

Man.  John  Hell,  Samuel  Wearer,  Andries  Maers-  were  taken, 
rbalk,  Egbert  Van  Borsoni,  Benjamin  Hildreth, 
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ago  of  extreme  political  corruption.  At  the  court  of  London  offices 
were  openly  bought  and  sold :  the  king's  mistresses  ruled  in  politics 
except  where  Queen  Caroline  interposed;  bribes  were  given  openly; 
parliament  was  a  center  of  corruption ;  society  was  degraded  by  bad 
manners  and  open  vice.  Yet  it  was  to  the  court  of  London  that  New- 
York  was  obliged  to  look  for  a  redress  of  its  grievances,  and  it  was  to 
the  manners  and  fashions  of  London  that  Cosby  and  his  associates 
turned  for  example  and  instruction.  He  was  in  constant  correspon- 
dence with  Newcastle  and  the  lords  of  trade.  At  first  his  letters 
are  full  of  pleasant  anticipation,  soon  they  become  laden  with  com- 
plaints; they  are  sometimes  of  excessive  length,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Newcastle  ever  read  them.  But  on  December  6,  1734,  Cosby  writes 
one  to  the  duke,  full  of  even  more  than  his  usual  violence  and  bad 
spelling:  "The  behaviour  of  a  certain  member,"  he  says,  "I  have  too 
much  occasion  to  mention."  This  was  James  Alexander.  He  de- 
nounces the  "  scurrilous  cabals  formed  against  the  government "  by 
Alexander,  Morris,  Van  Dam,  and  others.  "  Morris,"  he  says,  44  has 
fled  to  England"  to  escape  punishment.  44 The  most  abominable, 
detestable  villany  that  ever  was  committed,"  he  thinks,  was  the  Alex- 
ander letter.  William  Smith  is  44  another  declared  incendiary."  It  is 
not  a  flattering  picture  that  he  draws  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  if  they  ever  read  the  letters,  could  have  formed  but  a 
low  estimate  of  the  politicians  of  New- York.  Morris  and  Van  Dam 
wrote  to  their  friends  in  England  with  equal  severity  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Morris  complained  that  after  44  nigh  twenty  years  "of  faithful 
service,  he  had  been  driven  from  office  by  the  sole  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  council  had  not  been  consulted,  no  directions  had  been 
sought  from  the  crown.  Cosby  came  to  the  council  and  handed  to 
De  Lancey  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  accuses  Cosby  of  taking 
money  illegally,  of  various  misappropriations  of  the  public  funds. 
44  No  man,"  he  says,  44  was  ever  so  universally  hated  as  he  is." 1  Cosby 
had  already  charged  Morris  with  44  want  of  probity,"  with  spending 
nights  in  44  intemperate  drinking,"  and  with  showing  favor  to  dis- 
senters. Suddenly  New- York,  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Honorable  Lewis  Morris  had  sailed  for  England, 
as  Cosby  said, 44 laden  with  calumnies  against  the  government,"  and  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  governor  had  offered  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  certain  articles  in  the  44  Journal." 

The  year  1735  passed  on,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  New- 
York.  A  fatal  accident  in  July  had  marked  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  battery  44  on  the  rocks  at  Whitehall."  The  governor  aud  a 
group  of  spectators  had  assembled,  a  salute  of  cannon  was  fired,  a  gun 
exploded,  killing  the  high  sheriff  of  the  city,  a  Miss  Van  Cortlaudt,  aud 

l  Morris  to  lords  of  trade,  AuguM.  1733. 
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a  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  aldermen.  A  single  ferry  to  Brookl yu  existed 
at  the  time :  a  barge  or  rowboat  was  the  representative  of  the  countless 
ferry-boats,  swift  and  splendid,  that  now  cover  the  harbor  of  New-York. 
The  cost  of  ferriage  was  high ;  a  horse  paid  one  shilling,  a  wagon  five 
shillings,  only  a  " sucking  child"  went  over  free.1  Through  all  its  po- 
litical struggles  New- York  was  still 
the  gay,  convivial  city  it  is  painted 
by  the  historians  of  the  time.2  It 
was  called  44  one  of  the  most  so- 
cial places  on  the  continent."  The 
birthdays  and  other  anniversaries 
of  the  royal  family  were  celebrated 

•f,      •„         •  J    c  ,     n  SHILLING.  GEORGE  II. 

with  illuminations,  f eastings,  balls, 

and  military  parades,  from  which  few  went  home  sober.  Great 
inequality  of  wealth  marked  the  little  city.  A  few  held  immense 
estates.  Caleb  Heathcote,  the  richest  man  of  the  day,  died  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  left  his  daughters  each  twenty-five 
hundred  pounds  in  money.  The  large  landowners  had  probably 
not  great  incomes.  But  very  great  extravagance  is  complained  of  in 
jewels,  plate  and  furniture,  horses  and  slaves.  One  family  had  forty 
negroes.  But  few  in  New-York  could  live  without  labor  or  a  trade. 
It  is  probable  that  the  working-classes  lived  in  abundance  of  food 
and  in  comparative  comfort.  Fniit,  meats,  game,  and  vegetables  were 
cheap.  The  houses  were  usually  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Broad- 
way was  lined  with  trees,  and  the  heat  of  summer  was  tempered  by 
the  winds  from  the  bay.  In  winter  the  cold  was  severe.  The  legis- 
lature met  in  October,  1735,  but  could  do  little.  Cosby  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  some  of  his  warmest  adherents.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  universally  distrusted.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant 
companion,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  Had  he  secured 
tatter  advisers,  he  might  have  proved  a  useful  official.  One  act  should 
be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He  urged  the  assembly  to  lay  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  importation  of  negro  slaves,  as  he  would  discourage  the 
traffic.  An  almshouse  was  built  about  this  time  in  the  Fields  or  park. 
Here  slaves  were  kept  for  correction,  and  the  very  poor  sheltered. 
But  few  new  buildings  were  erected  in  New- York.  The  bud  govern- 
ment checked  population. 

The  last  days  of  Cosby's  administration  were  filled  with  mortifi- 
cation and  pain.  He  had  been  seized  with  consumption,  and  was 
slowly  passing  away.  Now  and  then  his  physicians  gave  him  hopes 
of  recovery,  and  his  amendment  was  announced  in  the  courtly 
"Gazette."  His  mental  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  physical  suffer- 

>  Law*  of  New-York.  1735.  SmlUi  and  Livingston. 
2  Smith's  Hist.  N.  Y..  p.  224  ;       also  Kalin  aud  Buruabv. 
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ing :  all  his  plans  had  failed,  all  his  hopes  of  wealth  and  power  were 
gone.  The  ministry  in  England  had  grown  weary  of  his  endless 
complaints,  and  were  convinced  of  his  want  of  discretion.  They  had 
decided  in  a  royal  council  that  Morris  had  been  improperly  removed 
from  office.  They  paid  no  attention  to  Cosby's  charges  against  his 
enemies,  and  reproved  him  for  voting  in  the  council.  He  had  been 
guilty,  too,  of  acts  that  were  criminal  in  their  nature  and  might  lead 
to  an  impeachment.  Some  deeds  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  to 
prove  the  title  of  the  corporation  of  Albany  to  the  lands  of  the 
Mohawks,  when  their  tribe  should  dissolve,  he  threw  into  the  fire. 
He  was  resolved  to  divide  the  country  among  new  patentees  and  reap 
a  harvest  of  fees.    He  threatened  the  landholders  of  Long  Island 


its  progress;  the  winds  from  the  river  raged  around  the  exposed 
fort  at  the  Bowling  Green,  and  the  governor  grew  weaker  as  the 
cold  deepened.  But  his  passions  had  not  yet  died,  and  a  strange  scene 
was  enacted  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  dying  official.  The  coun- 
cil were  summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Rip  Van 
Dam  from  his  place  as  councilor;  Cosby  ordered  his  name  to  be 
stricken  from  the  list.  He  thus  inflicted  a  last  mortification  upon  his 
old  enemv.  It  was  his  last  act  of  pure  tyranny.  But  his  friends  and 
followers  evidently  thought  that  with  Van  Dam  at  the  head  of  affairs 
some  of  their  misdeeds  might  be  brought  to  light,  and  some  of  Cosby's 
ill-gotten  gains  be  reclaimed.  Clarke,  his  friend,  the  next  councilor 
on  the  list,  was  to  succeed  him  in  case  of  his  death.  Cosby  died  at 
the  fort  soon  after,  on  March  7,  173$,  and  was  buried  with  proper 
ceremonies :  New- York  showed  a  decent  respect  to  its  governor. 

Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  remarkable  men  whose  rare 
abilities  made  New- York  a  center  of  mental  progress  at  this  time,  the 
reader  may  desire  some  particulars.  Morris,  the  former  chief  justice, 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Here  he  passed  in  honor 
and  ease  the  close  of  his  active  life.  His  son  was  married  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  (iouverneur;  his  grandson  was  the  Gouverueur 
Morris  of  the  Revolution.    Thus  were  united  in  one  brilliant  intellect 
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with  a  new  survey 
of  their  lands  and 
a  general  alteration 
of  their  boundaries. 
Here,  too,  he  prob- 
ably looked  for  large 
profits.  But  soon  his 
fatal  disease  gained 
in  strength;  the  chill 
winter  of  1735-36 
probably  hastened 
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the  impulses  that  awoke  Leisler  to  a  rash  resistance  against  religious 
tyranny  and  Lewis  Morris  to  a  successful  struggle  for  liberty  of 
speech.  De  Lancey,  always  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  time,  a  good 
scholar,  an  indifferent  writer,  died  in  17G0,  lieutenant-governor  of 
New- York.  He,  too,  founded  a  family  often  distinguished  in  politics, 
letters,  and  the  English  Church.  Alexander,  Coldeu,  and  Smith  all 
left  descendants  well  known  to  American  history.  The  sou  of  William 
Smith  wrote  the  first  English  history  of  New- York.  Lord  Stirling 
(William  Alexander)  might  have  won  a  title  could  he  have  joined  the 
royal  faction ;  Zenger's  paper  was  successful ;  when  he  died  it  was 
carried  on  by  his  wife  and  son.  The  "New- York  Weekly  Journal" 
led  the  way  to  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  New- York  press. 
The  liberty  it  won  for  its  successors  has  not  been  abused;  but  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Peter  Zeuger  has  yet  to  be  raised. 
New- York,  we  may  well  remember,  was  the  first  of  the  cities  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  the  press  when,  all  over  Europe  and  America,  thought 
was  chained  and  intellect  imprisoned.  In  France  the  satirist  or  the 
reformer  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  a  few  years*  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastille.  Even  Holland,  declining  in  energy,  had  lost  much  of  its 
early  mental  freedom.  England  and  Ireland  rang  with  complaints  of 
suffering  authors  and  printers.  Faulkner  in  Dublin,  Barber  in  Lon- 
don, and  later  Woodfall,  Junius,  and  Wilkes,  showed  how  sternly 
the  conservative  faction  held  learning,  knowledge,  wit,  and  humor  in 
bondage.  But  in  New- York  all  was  changed.  The  author  and  the 
printer  had  triumphed :  the  cry,  the  "  Liberty  of  the  Press,"  had 
gone  over  the  world  from  our  infant  metropolis.  The  shout  of  the 
multitude  that  celebrated  the  victory  of  truth  still  seems  to  ring 
over  the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall.  It  is  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  thought  that  has  made  New- York  fortunate  and  changed  the 
destiny  of  mankind. 

The  populace  of  New- York,  it  is  said,  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Cosby ;  they  were  still  wanting  in  the  refinement  that  prevents 
the  modern  from  exultation  even  in  the  death  of  a  foe.  They  hoped 
at  once  to  come  into  power ;  but  they  were  deceived,  and  a  fierce  con- 
test followed  that  had  nearly  led  to  civil  war.  The  council  met, 
passed  over  the  claims  of  Van  Dam,  and  selected  Mr.  George  Clarke 
as  its  president.  Alexander  alone  of  the  councilors  voted  for  Van 
Dam.  The  popular  party,  enraged,  insisted  that  the  proceeding  was 
illegal.  Van  Dam  assumed  the  presidency,  demanded  the  seal  of  the 
province  from  Mrs.  Cosby,  nominated  a  mayor  and  other  officials, 
aud  prepared  for  resistance.1  Clarke  and  his  party  held  possession 
of  the  fort,  armed  themselves,  and  were  equally  resolved  to  rule.  The 

l  Doe.  r?I.  Col.  Htst  N.  Y.f  0  :  4«.  Clarke  to  Newcastle.  March  10,  1736.    Vau  Daiu  wvrit  to  the 

fort,  but  wu  not  admitted. 
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assembly  met,  but  finding  the  two  parties  irreconcilable,  adjourned 
until  the  autumn.  For  some  months  New- York  remained  on  the 
brink  of  a  violent  civil  contest,  its  small  population  of  perhaps  ten 
thousand  whites  almost  ready  to  come  to  blows.  The  court  party 
were  evidently  in  the  minority ;  but  the  fort  and  its  garrison  held  the 
people  in  check.  At  length,  in  October,  1736,  when  the  contest  was 
at  its  height,  a  ship  from  England  sailed  into  the  harbor  bringing  with 
it  the  appointment  of  George  Clarke  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New- 
York.  In  the  face  of  this  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  home 
authorities  in  favor  of  one  of  the  claimants,  resistance  ceased,  and  the 
patriots  were  in  future  to  confino  themselves  to  the  limits  of  legal 
resistance  to  the  foreign  rule. 

Mr.  George  Clarke,  who  soon  after  received  his  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-governoi>  was  one  more  of  the  impoverished  adventurers  who 
were  sent  from  England  to  rule  the  people  of  New-York.  He  had 
practised  as  an  attorney  in  Dublin,  had  but  little  education,  and  his 
letter  describing  his  voyage  to  Virginia  shows  his  want  of  experience 
and  his  unfitness  for  any  office  that  required  intelligence  and  self- 
control.1  Yet  he  had  powerful  friends  at  court,  and  in  1703  was 
appointed  by  Queen  Anne  secretary  of  the  province  of  New-York  on 
the  death  of  Matthew  Clarkson.  Not  loug  after  he  married  Anne 
Hyde,  a  distant  relative  of  the  queen  and  of  the  famous  Clarendon. 
He  had  his  country-seat  at  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island,  where  he 
had  purchased  a  hundred  acres  of  land  from  Walter  Dongan ;  and 
here  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  and  his  wife's  mother,  Mrs. 
Hyde,  and  grew  rich  rapidly.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  council, 
he  aided  Cosby  in  all  his  violent  measures,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
governor  by  the  aid  of  his  English  relations,  and  he  strove  in  every 
way  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  He  sold  his  estate  at 
Hempstead  in  1738  and  removed  to  New- York.  He  was  less  pleasing 
in  his  manners  thau  Cosby,  being  cold  and  severe ;  but  he  had  more 
prudence,  and  knew  at  times  how  to  yield  to  the  popular  will.  He 
was  resolved,  however,  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative,  and  his 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself  he  would  never  forego. 

The  whole  of  this  period  of  seven  years  in  which  Clarke  held  office 
is  marked  by  the  steady  rise  of  the  popular  {>arty  to  power.-  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  our  state.  The  people, 
represented  in  the  assembly,  took  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of 
the  moneys  raised  and  expended  by  the  province.  In  vaiu  the  court 
party  and  the  lieutenant-governor  insisted  on  a  permanent  revenue 
and  unrestricted  grants;  the  assembly  steadily  refused  to  yield.  Step 
by  step  it  made  its  way  to  power.    It  addressed  the  English  officials 

l"Voyw  of  Georire  Clarke."  O'Callaghan.        *  Clarke  to  Newcastle.  May  16,  17J6.  nsserts  that 
His  letter  shows  his  youth,  hi*  bad  spelling,  and     they  planned  an  insurrection, 
his  easy  morals. 
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in  language  that  showed  a  new  spirit  had  risen  among  the  people. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Alexander,  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  Smith,  and 
others,1  it  studied  and  discussed  the  principles  of  free  government 
and  suggested  many  of  the  ruling  ideas  that  led  to  the  final  contest 
with  England  and  the  liberation  of  the  New  World.  No  part  of  our 
history  deserves  more  careful  study.  One  of  the  earliest  proofs  of 
tho  victory  of  the  people  was  the  city  election  of  September  29. 
Nearly  all  the  officials  chosen  were  of  the  popular  party ;  among  them 
were  a  Roosevelt,  Bayard,  Beekman,  Pintard,  Stuy  vesant,  and  several 
other  well-known  names.  The  election  had  been  carried  on  with  all 
the  violence  of  faction.  The  court  party  called  their  opponents  "  a 
Dutch  mob";  and  Zenger's  "Weekly  Journal"  retaliated  with  sharp 
abuse  of  the  "  courtiers."  Soon  after  Lewis  Morris  came  over  from 
England,  full  of  his  triumph,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with 
wild  acclamations.  The  assembly  met  in  October,  and  at  once 
recognized  Mr.  Clarke  as  president  of  the  council.  His  commission 
as  lieutenant-governor  was  published,  and  Van  Dam's  claims  were  set 
aside.  Little  was  done  at  its  meetings.  It  soon  offended  the  court- 
party  by  guarding  against  any  misapplication  of  the  revenue  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  dud  council;  the  vote  was  so  offensive  to  Mr. 
Clarke  that  he  at  once  aidled  the  house  together  aud  dissolved  it.2 
Thus,  after  nine  years  of  various  fortunes,  of  extravagant  expenditures, 
and  of  subservience  to  the  wishes  of  the  court  party,  the  assembly 
separated.  For  nine  years  no  general  election  had  been  allowed  to 
New- York.  The  new  elections  were  carried  on  with  all  the  usual 
violence  of  our  early  factions.  The  court  party  strove  to  win  by  flat- 
tery and  bribes,  but  their  opponents  were  everywhere  successful.  The 
city  elected  James  Alexander ;  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  represented 
Westchester.  The  new  assembly  met  on  June  15,  1737,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor,  wiser  than  his  predecessors,  sought  to  win  its 
favor  by  compliments  and  fair  words.  Colonel  Morris  brought  in 
bills  for  regulating  elections;  Alexander,  others  for  encouraging  man- 
ufactures aud  trade.  In  September  the  house  met  again,  and,  in  a 
very  remarkable  address  to  Mr.  Clarke,  defined  the  principles  that 
were  in  future  to  control  its  action.  It  demanded  frequent  elections, 
it  spoke  of  the  lavish  grants  of  its  predecessors,  of  the  peculations  and 
waste  that  had  led  to  tho  present  impoverished  condition  of  tho  pro- 
vince ;  it  declared  that  it  would  grant  no  more  money  unless  it  were 
protected  from  misapplication  by  the  governor,  and  no  revenue  for 
a  louger  period  than  one  year.  It  spoke  too  of  the  u  unreasonable  dis- 
regard and  contempt"  shown  to  previous  assemblies  by  the  former 

l  Clarke's  numerous  letters  to  tho  lords  of  trade  2  Clarke  had  suggested  that  Alexander.  Smith, 

show  his  want  of  discret  ion  and  their  folly.  All  his  and  Colonel  Morris  should  bo  arrested  and  sent 

act*  arc  don©  under  their  •  orders.    8ec  Doc.  rel.  over  to  England.  Letter  of  OctoU-r  7,  173fi,  to 

CoL  Hiat  N.  Y.,  VI,  for  hi*  correspondence.  lord*  of  trade,  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hint.  X.  Y.,  0 :  7a 
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governors ;  and  it  showed  u  bold  spirit  of  independence  and  conscious 
power  that  the  officials  were  forced  to  respect.  Clarke  yielded  grac<*- 
fully  to  the  remonstrance,  and  thanked  the  house  for  its  address.  A 
disputed  election  between  Messrs.  Van  Horne  and  Philipse,  however, 
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aroused  the  two  factions.  Philipse  had  been  elected  by  the  votes  of 
aliens  and  Hebrews;  in  the  debate  that  followed,  Smith,  the  famous 
orator  of  the  liberal  side,  strove  to  exclude  both,  and  his  unwise  aud 
ungenerous  assault  upon  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
example  of  ill-directed  eloquence.  The  house,  carried  away  by  his 
arguments  or  his  invectives,  excluded  the  Hebrew  vote.  But  the  aliens 
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were  admitted,  and  Philipse  took  his  seat.  Among  the  members  of 
this  assembly  were  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  Schuyler,  Frederic 
Philipse,  Philip  Livingston,  Colonel  Beekman,  Gulian  Verplanck,  and 
John  Cruger,  who  was  mayor  of  New- York,  the  father  of  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  required  of  them  a  fixed  revenue  for  his  term  of  office: 
they  had  voted  him  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
but  he  insisted  that  by  limiting  the  taxes  to  one  year  they  had  shown 
a  spirit  of  disloyalty.  He  summoned  the  house  before  him  and  dis- 
solved it, —  a  dangerous  step  that  only  served  to  rouse  anew  the  free 
spirit  of  the  people. 

War  meantime  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Spain,  and 
the  colonies  were  threatened  with  an  attack  from  Havana.  But  when 
the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  council  ordered  thirty  seamen  to  be 
impressed  in  New- York  for  the  English  ship  Tartar,  the  mayor  re- 
fused to  obey  their  order.  He  would  allow  no  impressment  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  English  officials  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit. A  new  election  took  place  for  an  assembly  that  met  in  March, 
1739.  It  soon  showed  its  hostility  to  Mr.  Clarke  by  reducing  his  salary 
to  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  The  smallpox  now  raged  in  the  city, 
and  in  August  the  deputies  met  at  the  house  of  Harmanus  Rutgers, 
near  the  Fresh  Pond,  this  being  thought  a  safe  distance  from  the  in- 
fected districts.  The  smallpox  and  the  yellow  fever  were  the  frequent 
scourges  of  New- York.  Colden,  who  was  a  physician,  wrote  useful 
treatises  on  their  proper  treatment.  The  governor  still  urged  the 
house  to  grant  him  a  revenue  in  gross,  leaving  its  disposition  to 
the  officials ;  they  again  ref used ;  he  was  forced  to  submit,  and  the 
house  was  adjourned  until  April,  1740.  They  had  voted  liberal  sup- 
plies and  provided  for  the  support  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency. 
The  cost  of  the  English  war  with  Spain  bore  heavily  on  the  provin- 
cials. New- York  under  this  administration  had  made  some  advance 
in  trade  and  prosperity.  It  was  still  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  debt ; 
its  revenue  was  far  exceeded  by  its  expenditure.  But  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  situation  began  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  midst 
of  the  dangers  of  war  and  of  a  bad  government.  Its  exports  were 
considerable.  New-York  flour  was  already  highly  valued,  and  was 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies.  A  heavy  tax  was  laid  on 
the  importation  of  African  slaves,  and  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenue.  The  city  showed  traces  of  increasing  wealth.  Fine 
country  houses  were  built  at  Greenwich,  Bloomingdale,  and  on  the 
East  River;  in  the  city  the  Do  Lancey  House,  just  above  Trinity 
Church,  where  the  City  Hotel  stood  for  many  years,  and  Sir  Peter 
Warreu's  were  large  and  costly  buildings.  Abraham  De  Peyster  lived 
in  his  great  mansion  in  Queen  street,  in  the  midst  of  his  extensive  gar- 
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dens ;  he  was  very  liberal,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  time. 
He  left  many  descendants.  About  this  time  Water  street  was  begun, 
and  Rector  and  Cortlaudt  streets  were  opened  on  the  west  side.  A  taste 
for  country  life  began  to  prevail  among  the  citizens:  the  Morrises  still 
preferred  their  seats  in  Westchester  or  New  Jersey ;  the  De  Lanceys 
had  a  country  house  at  Bloomingdale,  and  within  the  next  twenty 
years  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  fine  villas  and  rural  homes. 
Trinity  Church,  enlarged  and  decorated,  formed  now  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  city.  Wall  street  was  laid  out,  and  the  beauty  of  Broad- 
way, shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  lined  by  fair  houses,  on  the  tops  of 
which  were  balconies  where  the  people  sat  on  summer  evenings 
to  enjoy  the  breezes  from  the  harbor,  is  celebrated  by  Europeau 
travelers.  New- York  was  still  the  gay,  social  city  where  many  houses 
were  thrown  open  with  generous  hospitality.  Clarke  and  his  excellent 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  were  no  doubt  liberal  entertainers.  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
a  dignified,  discreet,  and  amiable  woman,  who  won  the  good  will  of  all 
by  her  unassuming  virtues.  Her  temper  was  so  mild  that  nothing 
seemed  to  disturb  her;  she  ruled  her  husband  by  a  gentle  influence, 
and  saved  him  from  many  errors.  But  in  May,  1740,  she  died,  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  the  city.  To  the  poor  she  had  always  been  a  liberal 
friend.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  food  among  them,  and 
at  her  funeral  loaves  of  bread  were  given  away  to  all  who  would  receive 
them.  She  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  Trinity  Church,  by  the  side  of 
her  mother  and  of  Lady  Cornbury. 

As  the  spring  of  1741  came  on,  the  city  was  swept  by  one  of  those 
wild  panics  that  have  always  attended  upon  slavery.  It  was  believed 
that  the  negroes  had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  or  destroy  the  town :  the 
masters  looked  with  suspicion  and  hatred  on  those  they  had  wronged ; 
the  slaves  perhaps  were  ready  to  seek  liberty  and  revenge.  Slavery 
has  nowhere  presented  itself  in  a  more  odious  form  than  in  early  New- 
York.  The  slaves  for  small  provocation  were  whipped  and  tortured. 
Often  wild  savages  from  Africa,  taken  from  the  slave-market  in  Wall 
street,  barbarous,  brutal,  they  were  constant  objects  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  It  is  supposed  that  they  formed  at  this  time  about  one  sixth  of 
a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  and  were  plainly  incapable  of  making 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  white  owners  and  the  garrison  in  the 
fort.  But  the  rumor  of  a  plot,  to  be  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Spaniards,  now  drove  the  most  reputable  citizens  into  deeds  of  unex- 
ampled cruelty.  It  forms  the  darkest  blot  upon  the  history  of  New- 
York.  On  February  28  a  robbery  was  committed  that  was  traced  to 
the  house  of  Hughson,  a  place  where  the  slaves  had  been  accustomed 
to  meet,  drink,  gamble,  and  secrete  their  stolen  goods.  Hughson  was 
a  man  of  infamous  character;  his  indentured  servant,  Mary  Burton, 
became  the  chief  witness  against  her  master  and  the  other  victims. 
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JOURNAL 

O  F   T  H  E 

PROCEEDINGS 

I  N 

The  D  ete&ion  of  the  Confpiracy 

FORMED  BY 
Some  fVhiu  People    in  Conjunction  with  Negro  and  othefr  S/aves, 

FOR 

Burning  the  City  of  NEIV-TORK  in  America, 
And  Murdering  the  Inhabitants. 

Which  Con/piracy  was  partly  put  in  Execution,  by  Burning  His  Majefty's  Houfe  in 
Fort  G  eoilci  ,  within  the  fa»d  City,  on  Wednesday  the  Eighteenth  of  March,  1741  and 
fetting  Fire  to  feveral  Dwelling  and  other  Houfes  there,  within  a  few  Days  fuccecding 
And  by  another  Attempt  made  in  Profecution  of  the  fame  infernal  Scheme,  by  putting 
Fire  between  two  other  Dwelling- Houfes  within  the  faid  City,  on  the  Fifteenth  Day  of 
Fibwy,  1742  >  which  was  accidentally  and  timely  difcovered  and  extmguiOied. 

CONTAINING, 

A  Narrative  of  the  Trials,  Condemnations,  Executions,  and  Behaviour  of  the 
feveral  Criminals,  at  the  Gallows  and  Stake,  with  their  Spttchti  and  Cvnf0t>u  ;  with 
Notes,  Obfervations  and  Refle&ioiis  occafionally  interfperfed  throughout  the  Whole 

An  Appendix,  wherein  is  fet  forth  fome  additional  Evidence  concerning  the  faid 
Confpiracy  and  Confpirators,  which  has  come  to  Light  fince  their  Trials  and 
Executions. 

I.  Lists  of  the  feveral  Perfons  (Whites  and  Blacks)  committed  on  Account  of  the 
Confpiracy  ;  and  of  the  feveral  Criminals  executed,  and  of  thofe  tranfported  with 
the  Places  whereto. 


By  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Quid  ftcitnt Domini,  tatdtnt  cum  tmluc-  Fures ?    Virg.  Eel. 

N  E  W  -  Y  O  R  K 
Printed  by  James  Parhir   at  the  New  Printing- Office,  1744 

KAC-SIM1LB  OY  TITMC-PAUE.  I 

On  March  18,  after  the  robbery,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  fort  and  de- 
stroyed the  governor's  house,  the  chapel,  and  several  other  buildings. 

1  -HorHmanden  wrote  his  book  to  defend  the  largely  for  the  losses  which  his  letters  say  he  was 

course  of  the  authorities.  Ho  merely  left  a  monu-  ho  uuable  to  l>ear.  but  which  left  him  in  hi*  pov- 

ment  of  their  senseless  credulity,  disregard  of  law  erty,  as  Smith  tells  us,  the  auuit  sum  of  £1(10,000, 

and  reason.  an<l  greedy  bigotry.    Hi*  work  was  made  during  bin  career  in  New-York."  Extract 

apparently  a  lucrative  speculation:  and  Clarke,  from  an  address  before  the  New-York  Historical 

baring  succeeded  in  convincing  the  lords  of  trade  Society  by  John  tiiltnary  Shea 
that  he  had  l»een  a  martyr,  was  comitvii.iated  very  Editok. 
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At  first  it  was  thought  to  have  been  accidental.1  But  when,  soon 
after,  a  succession  of  fires  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  a 
universal  panic  spread  over  it ;  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  they  had 
been  the  result  of  some  secret  plot.    At  once  it  was  rumored  that  the 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OK 

GEORGE  CLARKE  of  HYDE  ESQVIJR!: 

WHO  WAS  FORMERLY 
LIEV TENANT  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YOKK, 
AND  AFTERWARDS 
BECAME  RESIDENT  IN  THIS  CITY;- 

HE  DIED  J ANVARY  XII,  M D  C C LX, 
AGED   LXXXTV  YEARS 


lit 


1 I 


AND  WAS  INTERRED  IN  THIS  CMAPEI.:  ? g 


negroes  had  conspired  to  burn  the  city.  At  this  moment  several  of 
them  were  heard  using  threatening  language;  they  were  arrested,  but 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  plot.  But  now  Mary  Burton,  who  was 
in  prison  as  a  witness  in  the  affair  of  the  robbery,  declared  that  she 
knew  the  origin  of  the  fires.  .Reluctantly,  it  is  said,  she  gave  testimony 

1  Clarke  to  lords  of  trade.  April.  1741.    Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  6:  184. 
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against  her  master  and  others ;  she  said  the  negroes  had  held  meetings 
at  Hughson's,  had  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  whites ;  that  one  Caesar, 
a  black,  was  to  be  governor,  aud  Hughson  king.    Such  was  her  im- 
probable story;  but  upon  her  evidence  many  negroes  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned.    One  Arthur  Price,  a  servant,  charged  witli  stealing, 
next  added  his  testimony; 1  and  as  he  was  in  prison  with  the  negroes, 
was  employed  by  the  magistrates  tp  act  as  a  spy  upon  them.   He  soon 
t«»l<l  extravagant  tales  of  what  they  had  disclosed  to  him.  Peggy 
Snlinburgh,  a  woman  of  bad  character,  was  the  next  informer;  new 
arrests  were  made  among  the  negroes;  the  magistrates  were  incessantly 
engaged  in  the  discovery  of  new  victims ;  the  grand  jury,  composed  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  lent  its  aid  to  the  general  infatuation, 
;tn<l  tlic  win »lc  town  was  agitated  by  suspicion  and  terror.    A  reward 
of  tun-  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  tlio  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  city ;  the  three  informers,  Burton, 
Price,  and  Peggy,  were  never  idle,  and  their  extravagant  tales  grew 
with  the  public  terror  and  excited  fresh  alarm.   They  were  evidently 
wholly  unworthy  of  belief.   Mary  Burton  had  first  testified  that  no 
white  persons  were  present  at  the  meetings  except  her  master,  mistress, 
and  Peggy;  she  now  charged  one  John  Ury,  a  nonjuring  Episcopal 
clergyman,  supporting  himself  by  teaching,  with  being  a  Jesuit,  and 
with  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot ;  next  she  charged  that  Curry, 
a  dancing-master,  was  also  at  the  meetings  at  Hughson's.    Ury,  once 
supposed  to  be  a  Catholic,  was  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  was  indicted, 
tried,  and  executed,  and  at  the  place  of  execution  solemnly  denied  the 
charge,  and  railed  upon  God  to  witness  its  falseness.    Mary  Burton 
received  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  but  her  testimony  was  at 
last  doubted ;  the  dancing-master,  Curry,  was  discharged  for  want  of 
proof ;  it  was  seen  that  every  white  person  in  the  town  was  in  danger 
from  the  false  witnesses.    In  this  strange  panic  and  reign  of  savage 
cruelty  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  negroes  were  imprisoned,  of  whom 
thirteen  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one  trans- 
ported, and  the  rest  pardoned  or  discharged.2    Twenty-one  white  per- 
sons were  arrested,  of  whom  Hughson,  his  wife  and  maid,  and  Ury, 
w.-re  hanged.  It  is  the  darkest  page  of  our  early  history.    Yet  it  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  slavery.    The  Spartans  massacred  their 
helots  :  the  Romans  chained  their  slaves  at  night  ;  the  people  of  New- 
York  feared  and  hated  the  savages  they  had  enslaved  and  tortured. 
Reformers  and  patriots,  the  wise  and  the  gifted,  seem  to  have  yielded 
to  the  dreadful  delusion.    Daniel  Horsmanden,  one  of  the  judges, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  plot,  in  which  he  firmly  believed.    The  poor 

l  Harke  to  lords  of  trade,  Jon©  20,  1741  (Doc.  -  Smith.  Hist.  New-York  (ed.  1814).  pp.  438,439; 
wLCoL  Hist.  N.Y..  6:197):  "The  fatal  nr<>  .  .  .  .  Clarke  to  lords  of  trade.  Aujrast  24.  1741.  Doc. 
is  now  known  to  be  the  result  of  conspiracy."  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  6:  203. 
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negroes  were  brought  before  the  court  to  be  tried  without  defenders, 
friendless,  the  victims  of  a  public  insanity.  Against  them  were  ar- 
rayed the  best  counsel  of  the  city,  the  finest  intellects  of  the  time.  A 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  for  the 
wonderful  deliverance,  and  was  devoutly  observed.1 

Political  disputes  never  ceased,  and  when,  in  September,  1740,  the 
assembly  had  met,  Mr.  Clarke  in  vain  urged  the  house  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue for  a  term  of  years.  War,  he  said,  was  upon  them ;  and  as  he 
noticed  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  among  the 
Indians  to  convert  and  civilize  them,  he  hoped  they  would  rebuild 
or  repair  his  chapel.  But  the  assembly  indignantly  refused  all  his 
requests  for  a  revenue,  aud  even  threatened  to  reduce  still  further  his 
salary.  They  refused  to  vote  money  for  the  Spanish  expedition,  and 
suggested  that  England  should  pay  for  its  own  ware.  The  assembly 
met  again  in  April,  1741.  The  lieutenant-governor  in  his  speech  used 
language  that  showed  he  feared  the  provincials  were  anxious  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  lie  said  such  a  fear  had  long 
prevailed  in  England;  he  spoke  of  the  protection  and  aid  the  crown 
had  ever  lent  to  the  colony ;  he  urged  that  New- York  had  been  the 
most  highly  favored  of  all  the  provinces ;  ho  pointed  to  its  prosperous 
condition  under  his  administration,  and  demanded  a  liberal  support 
and  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  court.  This  un- 
wise speech  roused  at  once  the  independent  spirit  of  the  assembly/ 
It  replied  to  Mr.  Clarke  in  a  paper  prepared  probably  by  Colonel 
Morris.  It  denied  that  there  was  any  one  in  the  colony  who  wished 
to  separate  from  the  parent  land ;  it  showed  that  it  was  only  following 
the  example  of  the  English  parliament  in  granting  supplies  from  year 
to  year ;  it  poiuted  out  that  the  colony  had  spent  four  times  as  much 
in  a  few  years  on  its  defenses  as  the  English  government  had  ever 
granted  it.  "  How  was  it  highly  favored," it  said,  "when  its  trade  and 
commerce  were  so  heavily  burdened  to  assist  England  in  its  warsf n  It 
had  always  provided  liberally  for  the  government,  and  had  failed  in 
none  of  its  duties  toward  the  crown.  The  argument  on  either  side 
was  equally  vain  and  useless.  The  colony  required  the  support  of  the 
parent  country,  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance;  it 
was  obedient  and  loyal,  but  it  was  resolved  to  expend  its  own  money 
in  its  own  way.  No  foreign  power  should  tax  it  without  its  consent. 
One  saddening  spectacle  to  modern  eyes  nearly  concluded  the  session. 
The  grand  jury  who  had  indicted  the  miserable  victims  of  the  fancied 
plot  were  called  in  and  thanked  by  the  speaker  for  their  vigilance  and 
attention  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.    No  sentiment  of  hu- 

1  Some  excu*e  for  the  panic  may  1m?  found ;  none  to  save  their  money,"  he  writes.  December  15, 1741. 
for  the  barbarous  cruelty.  Doe.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  6:  209. 
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manity  seems  to  have  been  roused  by  the  fearful  scenes  that  followed 
their  hasty  action.  No  one  was  shocked  at  the  fate  of  the  negroes 
writhing  at  the  stake,  or  doubted  for  a  moment  the  horrible  delusion. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  city  in  1741-42,  wo  cannot 
form  any  pleasant  picture.   The  existence  of  white  and  black  slavery 
in  all  its  worst  forms  must  have  deprived  the  free  laborer  of  his  just 
reward.   Imprisonment  for  debt,  with  all  its  ancient  barbarity,  still 
terrified  the  honest  but  unfortunate  trader.  The  building  in  the  Park 
was  the  common  prison  for  convicts,  negroes,  and  debtors.   A  paper 
currency  of  doubtful  value  checked  the  course  of  trade.  Disease, 
arising  from  the  uncleanly  condition  of  the  city  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  raged  constantly.   It  is  doubtful  if  the  negro  quarters  and  the 
kitchens  of  our  ancestors  were  ever  free  from  smallpox  and  fevers. 
No  sewers  purified  the  streets;  the  docks  were  foul  and  filthy;  the 
churchyards  spread  disease;  the  bad  water  and  the  tainted  air  of 
summer  often  invited  yellow  fever.   Education  was  almost  unknown ; 
the  working-people  lived  in  barbarous  ignorance ;  the  charms  of  its 
situation  and  the  kindly  hand  of  nature  alone  made  New- York  the  fair 
and  gracious  city  it  seemed  to  the  European  visitors.   The  winter  of 
1740-41  had  been  one  of  intense  severity  and  suffering  to  the  people 
of  the  province.    It  was  known  as  the  "hard  winter."   The  extreme 
cold  began  in  the  middle  of  November  and  continued  until  near  the 
end  of  March.   Never  in  the  memory  of  the  older  citizens  had  such 
severe  weather,  such  incessant  frosts,  fallen  upon  New-York.  The  Hud- 
son was  frozen  from  shore  to  shore,  and  was  easily  crossed  on  the  ice.1 
Great  and  frequent  falls  of  snow  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
six  feet ;  cattle  perished  for  want  of  fodder,  the  wild  deer  starved  and 
were  easily  taken  in  the  snow.    In  the  city  the  poor  suffered  for  want 
of  fuel  and  food,  and  political  discontent  followed.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  winters,  like  that  of  1780  or  1835,  when  the  Arctic  climate  seems 
to  descend  upon  us  and  the  course  of  nature  to  change.   As  the  sum- 
mer came  on  the  enormities  of  the  negro  plot  must  have  covered  the 
city  with  gloom.    The  exciting  trials,  the  madness  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  burnings,  the  hangings,  must  have  made  New- York  a  scene 
of  endless  horror.   Fierce,  rude,  pitiless,  our  ancestors  represent  a 
distant  and  barbarous  age  from  which  we  have  at  last  escaped.  The 
political  contest  raged  in  the  autumn  with  more  than  its  usual  violence. 
Clarke  had  lost  some  of  his  most  vigorous  supporters.    Even  James 
De  Laucey,  conscious  of  his  early  errors,  joined  the  popular  party. 
His  rare  talents,  great  wealth,  and  family  influence  now  aided  the 
cause  of  freedom.    Governor  Lewis  Morris  of  New  Jersey,  too,  had 
still  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  New- York;  in  his  letters  he  paints 

l  Smith  (Hint.  N.  Y.,2: 1«9),  sayn  that  great  flocks  of  pigeons  filled  the  forests  in  early  spring ; 
after  the  cold  winters  they  came  from  the  aouth. 
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vigorous  sketches  of  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  and 
the  violence  of  the  political  leaders. 

At  length  came  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  George  Clinton  as 
governor,  and  Clarke's  rule  approached  its  end.  He  had  few  friends 
left  in  the  colony,  but  he  was  never  weary  of  urging  the  assembly  to 
grant  a  perpetual  revenue  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
They  treated  his  addresses  with  neglect,  but  provided  liberally  for  the 
expenses  of  the  province.  On  September  22,  1743,  George  Clinton 
arrived  in  New- York,  and  Clarke  soon  after  returned  to  England.  He 
had  grown  very  wealthy  and  had  purchased  a  fine  estate  in  Cheshire ; 
he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  one  hundred  thousand  pounds — so 
profitable  was  it  to  rule  New- York.  In  the  close  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  the  city  of  Chester,  and  a  tablet  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  very  old  at  his  death.  Some 
of  his  descendants  still  hold  lauds  in  the  western  part  of  our  State, 
and  recall  the  memory  of  George  Clarke  and  his  excellent  wife,  Anne 
Hyde.  It  must  be  remembered  as  a  palliation  for  many  of  his  politi- 
cal errors  that  he  acted  under  instructions  from  Newcastle  and  the 
lords  of  trade,  and  reflected  the  want  of  wisdom  that  marked  the 
usual  conduct  of  the  English  ministry  in  colonial  affairs. 


MAYORS  OF  NEW -YORK. 

Paul  Richard  was  mayor  in  the  years  1735  to  1738.  His  grandfather  was  born  in 
France,  hut  was  sent  over  to  represent  the  paternal  mercantile  business  established  in 
that  country  as  a  sort  of  factor  in  New-York.  This  was  before  the  English  conquest. 
Being  prosperous,  he  soon  was  enabled  to  found  a  mercantile  house  of  his  own,  and  he 
purchased  a  house  and  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Pearl  street,  between  Whitehall  and 
Broad  streets,  then  fronting  on  the  river  or  bay.  His  son  and  grandson  succeeded  to 
the  business,  and  were  among  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  city.  On  Mayor  Lurting's 
death,  Mr.  Richard  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year,  and  was  reappointed  successively  in  1736, 1737,  and  1738.  The  city's  population 
had  now  grown  to  10,000. 

John  Cruger  was  mayor  during  five  consecutive  years  from  1739  to  1744.  He  came 
over  from  England  at  an  early  age;  in  1608  he  was  engaged  as  supercargo  of  a 
slave-ship  called  the  Prophet  Daniel,  a  name  which  ought  to  hnvo  covered  a  better 
business.  After  this  somewhat  exciting  and  adventurous  course  Mr.  Crugor  settled 
down  to  more  respectable  enterprises  in  trade,  although  his  connection  with  the  slave- 
trade  was  not  a  reproach  to  him  in  those  days.  He  became  a  very  prosperous  mer- 
chant, his  connections  being  especially  with  the  city  of  Bristol  in  England.  His  public 
life  began  as  alderman  for  the  Dock  Ward  in  1712,  and  he  served  for  twenty-two 
years  in  succession.  Soon  after  he  ceased  to  be  mayor  he  died,  leaving  several  sons, 
all  established  in  prosperous  business.  His  namesake,  as  we  shall  see,  became  mayor 
a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Cruger  lived  in  Broad  street,  and  his  house  was  notable  for  its 
elegance.  Editor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


GEORGE  CLINTON  AND  HIS  CONTEST  WITH  THE  ASSEMBLY 

1743-1753 


BE  ten  years  that  comprise  George  Clinton's  administra- 
tion form  a  unique  period  in  the  history  of  New -York 
f^tlf/-^  city.  We  find  during  this  time  the  province  undergoing 
CjgMjS  J]  a  great  constitutional  revolution,  chiefly  brought  about 
by  the  efforts  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens,  not  acting  in  a  muni- 
cipal sphere,  but  as  her  representatives  in  the  provincial  assembly. 
In  this  period,  when  the  gravest  questions  of  foreign  policy  were  to 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  assembly,  controlled  by  the  city  politicians, 
we  shall  find  them  all  disregarding  the  exceptional  and  ideal  to  grasp 
at  the  regular  and  politically  practical,  with  such  tenacity  that  ward 
politics  and  ale-house  brawls  were  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  government  of  the  province.  This  chap- 
ter therefore  can  contain  very  little  of  purely 
New- York  city  history.  The  city  so  completely 
fulfilled  the  function  of  being  the  capital  of  the 
province,  that  the  course  of  its  history  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  political  history  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  rise  of  the  power  of  the  provincial 
assembly  has  already  been  observed.  The  con- 
stitution of  New-York  grew  from  a  gradual 
encroachment  of  Englishmen  on  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  English  governors.  In  the  course  of 
the  half-century  following  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  cosmo- 
politan element  in  New- York  had  first  created  an  American  people, 
a  people  which  claimed  self-government,  legally  as  British  subjects, 
but  in  fact  because  they  were  conscious  of  its  ability  to  invoke  and 
maintain  the  higher  right  of  progressive  civilization.  The  claim  of  a 
higher  right  than  that  granted  by  law,  when  it  is  not  the  consequence 
of  victorious  armed  violence,  is  always  the  outcome  of  a  crude  feeling 
of  might  diffused  over  a  large  mass  of  men,  who  naturally  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  leaders. 
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In  Cosby's  time  permanent  parties  arose,  not  because  people  were 
worse  or  better  than  before,  but  because  after  the  contentions  that  led 
to  Zenger's  trial  there  was  no  reason  why  as  much  honor  and  profit 
could  not  be  had  out  of  opposing  the  English  governors  as  out 
of  assisting  them.  But  the  principal  reason  why  the  party  feuds  of 
Cosby's  time  were  liable  to  be  perpetuated  was  because  they  did  not 
arise  from  a  religious  or  national  antipathy,  but  from  motives  of  pure 
political  expediency,  which  angered  the  beaten  party  so  much  that 
they  claimed  to  represent  a  principle,  and  soon  persuaded  themselves 
and  their  friends  of  their  sincerity.  Thus  Lewis  Morris,  William 
Smith,  James  Alexandor,  and  Cadwallader  Colden,  the  representatives 
of  the  opposition  to  Cosby,  formed  one  party,  while  James  De  Lancey 
and  the  supporters  of  Cosby  formed  another  party  of  placemen,  office- 
holders, and  their  counterparts  of  grumblers.  Under  Governor  Clin- 
ton's predecessor,  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke,  the  practice  of  passing 
the  government  supply  annually,  so  as  to  subjugate  the  governor,  had 
grown  to  some  fixedness,  and  after  a  most  harassing  struggle,  in  the 
midst  of  threats  of  war  from  the  French  aud  the  desertion  of  the  Six 
Nations,  came  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  chief  magistrate.1 
Finally,  iu  September,  1743,  the  long-expected  governor,  Commodore 
George  Clinton,  arrived  in  New- York,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  family  of  young  children.  From  the  landing-steps  his  progress 
through  the  town  was  signalized  by  great  marks  of  public  favor,  as 
the  people  expected  to  find  a  leader  in  future  troubles  against  the 
French,  and  a  pacificator  of  partizan  discord.  For  in  the  interval 
between  his  appointment  and  his  arrival  people  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  find  out  who  the  new  governor  was,  what  he  had 
done,  and  why  he  had  been  sent  out  by  his  Majesty  George  IT. 

George  Clinton  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  uncle 
of  the  then  earl,  a  relative  by  marriage  of  the  mighty  and  incompe- 
tent Duke  of  Newcastle.  By  profession  a  sailor,  he  had  been  made 
captain  in  1716,  aud  had  commanded  a  squadron  since  1732,  when  he 
was  commissioned  as  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  commodore. 
Five  years  later  he  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and 
served  there  till  July  4,  1741,  wheu  he  was  commissioned  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  New- York.  This  position  he  owed  to  the  protection  of  the 
duke,  who  also  secured  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  Red  Squad- 
ron in  December,  1743.  Although  the  prime  motive  of  his  coming  to 
New- York  had  been  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortune  by  having  an 
extra  salary,  his  career  had  fitted  him  with  the  desire  to  do  thoroughly 
and  well  the  things  he  had  entered  on.    He  does  not  appear  either  to 

l  John  West,  Lord  De-La  Warr,  is  stated  by     been,  but  wo  find  no  sufficient  authority  for  the 
some  writers  to  have  been  appointed  Governor     statement.  Editor. 
of  New-York  about  this  time.     He  may  have 
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have  been  a  well-trained  administrator,  or  to  have  had  a  very  large 
amount  of  learning,  but  he  did  have  a  good  will,  and  apparently  in- 
flexible doggedness  in  resolve,  and  the  rare  power  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  from  his  subordinates.  His  early  command 
had  left  entirely  undeveloped  any  possibilities  of  conciliating  men, 
aud  had  brought  about  a  self-reliant  bluntness  and  force  that  utterly 
unfitted  him  to  cope  with  politicians  or  to  make  his  friends  at  home 
understand  the  phases  of  the  various  troubles  he  labored  under  here. 
He  was  eminently  self-sufficient  except  in  regard  to  business,  where 
however,  he  always  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  then  relied  on  his 
subordinates  for  the  proper  execution.  He  was  said  to  be  very  eager 
for  making  money  and  to  have  taken  his  repose  not  in  colonial  society, 
but  with  his  family  or  his  friends  over  a  jovial  bottle.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  to  govern  the  province  of  New -York,  and  who  was  to 
reassert  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent,  to  whom  not  only 
the  great  problem  of  the  management  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
was  intrusted,  but  who  as  governor  of  the  great  province  of  New- 
York  was  to  check  the  French  in  the  north  and  west  and  to  raise  the 
commerce  of  the  city. 

The  fundamental  disadvantage  he  labored  under  was  a  great 
naivete  in  regard  to  men's  motives,  and  an  irrefutable  belief  that 
men  as  political  bodies  were  capable  of  caring  for  good  motives 
and  remembering  favors  to  the  individual.  Coupled  with  this  was 
a  desire  to  find  some  favorite,  who  would  be  his  dependent  and  do 
much  of  his  work,  and  whose  ambition  he  could  satisfy  by  giving 
him  that  repose  ho  himself  so  earnestly  longed  for.  That  this  could 
not  be  he  soon  learned  from  his  experience  with  Chief  Justice  De 
Lancey.  On  him  he  at  first  relied  implicitly,  and  was  deluded  into 
appointing  him  practically  for  life,  by  giving  him  on  September  14, 
1744,  a  commission  during  good  behavior,  instead  of  his  former  re- 
vokable  commission.  The  story  goes  that  on  June  6,  174G,  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  chief  justice  had  an  altercation  over  a  bottle,  and  that 
henceforth  the  chief  justice  swore  vengeance.  How  ho  obtained 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history.  The  powers  under 
which  Governor  Clinton  was  to  rule  the  province  were  contained  in 
his  commission.  This  was  published  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  first 
to  his  council  and  then  to  the  people.  Its  main  distinction  from  the 
previous  commission  was  that  it  separated  New  Jersey  from  New- 
York  and  placed  New  Jersey  beyond  his  power.  The  aim  of  his 
commission — New- York's  constitution  for  the  time  — was  to  ask  very 
little  specific  and  nothing  new,  but  to  insist  strongly  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  matter  of  money 
bills,  which  had  been  lost  during  Clarke's  administration.  The  politi- 
cal people  of  the  province  were  chiefly  or  only  the  freeholders  who 
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had  qualified  by  taking  the  various  required  oaths  to  the  king.  These 
elected  the  assembly,  who  with  the  appointed  council  and  governor 
formed  the  legislature  of  limited  powers,  since  all  assembly  bills  must 
pass  the  governor  and  council,  and  then  were  liable  to  disallowance 
by  the  king  in  council.  The  power  of  convoking  the  assembly  was 
lodged  in  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  but  executive 
acts,  as  adjourning,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  assembly,  rested 
entirely  with  the  governor.  The  governor,  by  custom,  did  not  sit  in 
the  council  when  it  was  part  of  the  legislature,  that  duty  devolving  on 
the  lieutenant-governor  or  the  senior  councilor  by  commission ;  yet 

as  an  administrative  or  judicial  body 
the  governor  formed  a  part  of  the 
council,  the  prototype  in  this  of  the 
"Council  of  Appointment  and  Revi- 
sion" of  the  first  State  constitution. 
In  one  case  Clinton's  commission  is 
very  clear:  "And  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is  that  all  publick  money 
raised  or  which  shall  be  raised  bv  auv 

■r  m 

act  to  be  hereafter  made  within  our 
said  province  ami  the  other  territories 
depending  thereon,  be  issued  out  by 
new  or  middle  Duron  cnuRCH.      warrant  froui  you  by  and  with  the 

advice  and  consent  of  our  counsel  and 
disposed  of  by  you  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  not  other- 
wise." But  the  governor  was  to  have  not  only  the  fullest  responsi- 
bility for  the  economic  administration  of  his  proviuce,  but  also  had 
groat,  powers  to  preserve  the  peace  on  land  (all  maritime  offenses 
whatsoever,  except  piracy,  being  admiralty  prerogatives)  and  to  com- 
mission all  officers,  judicial  and  military.  In  all  cases  where  emer- 
gency called  for  it  (of  which  he  was  sole  judge)  he  could  suspend  the 
common  law  and  rule  by  military  law,  or  hold  equity  courts  with  him- 
self as  chancellor.  Of  course  he  less  than  any  other  expected  ever  to 
use  the  punitive  parts  of  his  commission  to  suspend  his  appointees. 

At  the  outset  ho  was  advised  by  De  Lancey  and  the  prominent 
people  ho  met  to  dissolve  the  sitting  assembly.  Although  then  he 
followed  the  chief  justice's  advice,  afterward  he  claimed  that  this 
had  been  done  to  rid  Do  Lancey  of  the  speaker.  So  on  September 
'27,  1743,  he  dissolved  the  assembly  and  called  a  new  one  the  same 
day.  There  were  no  party  struggles,  as  only  seven  men  were  not 
returned.  During  this  first  sessiou  De  Lancey  became  indispensable 
to  Clinton,  and  when,  later,  disunion  had  entered  into  their  relations, 
tin-  governor  drew  up  a  long  account  of  the  doings  of  the  De  Lancey 
"faction,"  who  might  be  designated  as  the  New- York  city  regency. 
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The  justification  of  this  appellation  will  appear,  as  soon  as  we  have 
heard  Admiral  Clinton's  complaint : 

I  mast  inform  your  Lordships  that  the  chief  strength  this  Faction  has  gained  pro- 
ceeded from,  I  must  confess,  an  imprudent  Act  of  my  own  in  giving  Mr.  De  Lancey  a 
commission  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  this  Province  during  his  good  behaviour;  this  has 
given  him  the  greatest  influence,  as  no  man  can  think  himself  safe  from  his  power 
when  the  ambition,  the  violence,  and  obstinacy  of  his  temper  is  well  known.  A  gov- 
ernour  they  expect  can  remain  with  them  but  a  few  years,  but  the  power  of  this  Man 
they  think  is  entailed  upon  themj  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  making  the  Judges' 
Commissions  in  England,  in  this  manner,  the  same  reasons  may  not  extend  to  the 
plantations,  tho'  I  was  mado  to  believe  that  they  did ;  but  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  from  it  may  be  incomparably  greater,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  Chief  Justice  in 
England  can  not  obtain  such  influence  over  tho  Nation  as  a  Chief  Justice  may  over  this 
Province,  where  the  number  of  Men  of  Knowledge  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  by  unit- 
ing with  the  men  of  politics,  power  and  wealth  make  it  impossible  to  find  anyone  to 

accuse,  try  or  convict  him  The  Chief  Justice  soon  convinced  mo  of 

my  error,  for  before  that  Commission  was  granted,  he  on  all  occasions,  shewed  himself 
ready  to  assist  me  with  his  advice  and  with  what  influence  he  had,  in  order  to  make 
my  administration  easy  to  me,  and  which  I  have  now  reasons  to  believe  he  only  did 
thereby  to  induce  me  to  grant  this  Commission,  by  which  he  expects  to  secure  to  him- 
self that  Power  which  from  his  natural  ambition  ho  has  always  aimed  at,  for  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  it,  ho  put  himself  at  tho  head  of  the  Faction,  whoso  news  were  to 
distress  me  in  the  administration  and  thereby  to  cornpell  me  in  effect  to  put  it  into  their 
hands,  and  on  this  occasion  I  must  remark  ....  that  the  uneasiness  and  distrac- 
tion in  government  affairs  in  Mr.  Cosby's  Administration  arose  from  Mr.  De  Lancey's 
ambition  to  be  Chief  Justice  and  that  ever  since  ho  has  boon  in  power  continual 
schemes  have  been  formed  to  weaken  the  authority  and  power  of  every  Governor  in 
the  administration  and  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  his  Government  as  will  appear  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  acts  of  the  general  Assembly  in  Mr.  Clarks  adminis- 
tration and  since  my  arrival.1 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  system  save  the  then  prevailing 
method  of  favoritism,  by  which  a  man 

Who,  having  lost  his  credit,  pawned  his  rent, 
Is  thereforo  fit  to  have  a  government, 

would  have  tolerated  a  governor  who  was  forced  to  give  himself 
such  a  striking  testimony  of  political  incompetency,  ignorance  of 
mankind,  and  general  inability  to  dissociate  his  personal  hatreds  from 
the  claims  for  the  restoration  of  the  governor's  prerogatives.  For  if 
ever  any  governor  was  barred  from  bringing  forward  these  claims,  it 
was  Governor  Clinton,  who  had  from  his  arrival  in  New- York  en- 
deavored to  feather  his  nest  and  build  up  a  court  party.  On  Novem- 
ber 8,  1743,  the  newly  elected  assembly  met,  and  owing  to  the 
imminence  of  war  was  recommended  to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
the  province,  for  the  presents  (or  tribute)  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  for 
the  governor's  civil  list.   During  this  session,  which  lasted  till  De- 

l    Document*  relating  to  Colonial  History  of  New- York, ,?  6  :  356,  357. 
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ceraber  17,  all  these  subjects  received  consideration,  and  in  June, 
1744,  the  governor  asked  the  board  of  trade  to  have  the  various  acts 
ho  transmitted  ratified.  Many  years  later  they  drew  up  this  mem- 
orandum concerning  them :  "  By  these  acts  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment was  limited  to  one  year  and  the  particular  salaries  affixed  to 
each  Officer  by  name  and  not  to  the  office,  whereby  not  only  the  dis- 
posal of  public  money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  but 
also  the  nomination  of  Officers  and  the  ascertaining  their  salaries,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  .  .  .  there  is  over  and  above  Mr.  Clinton's 
salary  as  Governor  (fifteen  hundred  pounds  besides  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  as  fees  and  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  Indians)  an 
allowanco  to  him  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  his  solici- 
tation in  behalf  of  the  province,  and  for  the  expense  and  loss  of  time 
occasioned  thereby :  Mr.  Clinton  .  .  .  appears  to  have  been  very  soli- 
citous, that  these  Acts  should  have  his  Majesty's  confirmation.'' 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  innuendo  of  the  English  board  was  also 
made  by  the  New- York  assembly.  Yet  during  the  period  before  the 
strife  between  governor  and  assembly  had  reached  its  height,  Clinton 
was  anxious  to  carry  out  the  greater  problems  of  his  province.  His 
incessant  calls  on  the  assembly  for  fortifications  at  the  north  and 
west  bore  fruit,  his  visits  to  the  Indians  revealed  the  corruption  of 
the  Albany  Indian  commissioners,  who  consequently  coalesced  with 
the  city  politicians  against  him,  while  he  richly  earned  the  thanks  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  for  the  aid  he  gave  in  the  reduction 
of  Louisburg.  After  much  discussion  he  finally  had  been  able  to 
send  eighteen  cannon  (for  the  transport  of  which  the  assembly  refused 
to  pay),  and  did  very  much  to  raise  fuuds  and  provide  stores  for  the 
New  England  troops  in  their  glorious  undertaking,  although  New- 
York  was  in  the  main  apathetic  to  these  far-reaching  plans,  its  citi- 
zens being  more  interested  in  privateering,  seizing  any  ship  they 
could  find  for  contraband  till  a  strict  order  came  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Dutch  carrying-trade.  The  prizes  brought  to  New-York 
increased  the  prosperity,  especially  as  through  Clinton's  intervention 
the  customs  officers  were  prohibited  from  raising  duties  on  captures 
and  prizes.  Commodore  (afterward  Sir  Peter)  Warren,  De  Lancey's 
brother-in-law,  brought  in  the  first  capture. 

This  Commodore  Warren  was  one  of  those  indefatigable  and  ner- 
vous spirits  who  did  such  wonders  at  Louisburg,  and  it  is  with  par- 
ticular prido  that  his  achievement  should  be  remembered  in  a  history 
of  New -York  city,  as  he  was  the  only  prominent  New-Yorker  that 
contributed  to  Massachusetts'  greatest  colonial  achievement.  As 
commander  of  the  blockading  squadron  Commodore  Warren  cap- 
tured the  French  relief  ship  Vigilant  in  sight  of  Louisburg,  which 
brought  about  its  fall.    For  this  he  was  knighted,  and  became  of  note 
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not  only  in  English  maritime  affairs,  but  also  in  New -York  politics. 
His  brother-in-law,  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  had  early  in  Clinton's 
administration  procured  his  appointment  to  the  council,  and  hence- 
forth he  was  of  course  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  faction,  although  his 
nephew,  the  great  Indian  manipulator  William  Johnson,  was  to  become 
Clinton's  most  efficient  manager  among  the  natives.  Warren,  how- 
ever, was  soon  led  to  dabble  in  New- 
York  politics  very  effectively,  for  he 
had  the  very  greatest  influence  at 
home,  as  the  English  government 
gave  him  almost  the  entire  credit 
for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.  His 
private  secretary,  Robert  Charles, 
was  appointed  agent  for  the  New- 
York  assembly  in  London,  with  in- 
structions to  follow  Sir  Peter  Warren 
in  all  things;  and  this  he  did  so  well 
that  while  Clinton,  who  had  never 
recognized  the  agent  paid  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly  without  his 
authorization,  was  flooding  the  board 
of  trade  with  letters  asking  for  the 
recall  of  De  Lancey's  commission  as 
chief  justice,  his  brother-in-law's  in- 
fluence procured  him  the  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant-governor  of  New-York  (1747).  Now  this  was  in 
truth  a  great  triumph  for  De  Lancey,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
governor  to  his  face  that  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (his 
former  University  tutor)  and  Sir  Peter,  his  brother-in-law,  ho  had  a 
greater  influence  in  England  than  Clinton.  The  triumph  was  all  the 
greater  for  the  faction,  as  by  it  they  could  overcome  all  Tories  of 
Colden's  stamp. 

There  is  good  reason  not  to  put  too  explicit  belief  in  the  statement 
Clinton  sent  to  England,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  his 
province.  To  judge  entirely  from  its  contents,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  great  disillusion  of  Clinton  as  to  the  merits  of  Do  Lancey. 
According  to  the  historian  Smith,  whose  authority  has  prevailed  till 
now,  this  arose  from  a  quarrel  between  the  governor  and  the  chief 
justice,  when  both  were  heated  by  wine,  while  it  appears  to  us  that 
deeper  causes  must  have  been  at  work  before  this  event  could  so  in- 
fluence parties;  and,  inasmuch  as  no  statement  regarding  the  es- 
trangement is  consistent  with  itself,  we  are  reduced  to  drawing  our 
own  conclusions,  greatly  regretting  that  no  statement  of  the  De  Lan- 
cey side  appears.    According  to  Clinton's  version  of  the  case,  the 
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trouble  between  the  chief  justice  and  himself  was  the  entire  cause  of 
the  difficulty  he  had  with  the  assembly.  This  the  governor  would 
have  us  believe  followed  soon  after  his  error  of  granting  the  chief-jus- 
ticeship practically  for  life.  As  this  commission  was  granted  in  Sep- 
tember, 1744,  and  we  find  the  assembly  even  then  trying  to  take  the 
appointing  power  from  the  governor,  we  can  say  that  this  plan  did 
not  originate  with  De  Lancey,  but  that  ho  very  probably  interposed, 
and  had  the  assembly  recede  from  the  position  it  then  took  (October 

9,  1744).  The  fact  is  that  there  was 
an  organized  opposition  to  Clinton  in 
the  assembly  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  trying  to  secure  tho  patronage  of 
the  appointments,  and  who  in  most 
cases  coincided  with  those  who  may 
on  principle  have  believed  that  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  supplied  by  an 
annual  vote.  The  assembly,  in  their 
representation  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  governor, 
claim  that  up  to  "  that  memorable  day 
of  June  6, 1746,"  on  which  Clinton  told 
the  legislature  of  the  necessity  of  attacking  Canada,  there  existed 
"perfect  good  understanding  between  the  several  branches  at  that 
time,"  which  "  may  evidently  appear  from  the  perusal  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's speeches,  the  addresses  of  Council  and  Assembly,  and  your 
Excellency's  answer  to  both."  Soon  after  this,  antagonism  arose  be- 
cause Clinton  put  his  trust  in  Cadwallader  Colden,  who  was  heartily 
obnoxious  to  De  Lancey  and  his  friends,  such  as  Mayor  Paul  Richard, 
and  Daniel  Horsmanden,  and  the  rest  of  the  former  supporters  of 
Cosby.  The  first  change  effected  by  the  new  regime  was  shown  in 
the  affair  of  Saratoga.  In  the  blame  to  be  attached  to  this  mas- 
sacre Clinton  and  the  assembly  vied  with  one  another  in  recrimina- 
tions, and  both  are  to  blame ;  but  Clin-  ■  O 
ton  the  more  so  because,  besides  incom-  ^tutsC ' : ^^^04^— 
petency,  he  used  bad  politics.    Instead  of 

backing  the  Albany  Dutch  Indian  commissioners,  who  had  not  only 
the  support  of  the  assembly,  but  enjoyed  also  the  prestige  of  having 
for  several  generations  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Five  Nations, 
Clinton  pushed  forward  that  remarkable  Englishman,  William  John- 
son, Warren's  nephew.  Yet  withal  he  failed  to  obtain  Wan-en's  sup- 
port at  the  English  court,  and  did  not  separate  the  favorite  of  the 
English  ministry  from  De  Lancey.  It  appears  tolerably  clear  that 
after  this  expose  of  Clinton's  incompetence,  political  mismanagement, 
and  stubbornness  in  upholding  Colden,  the  tale  of  Clinton's  adminis- 
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tration  as  told  iu  the  main  by  himself  cannot  be  said  to  suffer  from 
partiality,  for  the  greatest  partiality  consists  in  hiding  a  politician's 
self-confessed  stupidity.  For,  not  content  with  having  quarreled  with 
De  Lancey,Clintou  henceforth  steadily 
aimed  at  having  Colden  made  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  to  have  De  Lancey's 
commission  revoked.  Colden  had  be- 
come more  of  a  royalist  than  the  gov- 
ernor, only  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
succession,  as  being  the  oldest  council- 
or; yet  all  his  time-serving  had  l)een 
brought  to  naught,  the  English  gov- 
ernment rewarding  with  the  highest 
office  he  could  obtain  the  chief  justice 
who  had  preached  sedition  at  Xew- 
York.whose  brother  threatened  to  hang 
the  English  authorities ;  the  chief  jus- 
tice who,  when  the  provincial  troops 
were  mutinying  at  Albany,  opposed 
the  suspension  of  common  law;  the  ^ 
general  iustigator  of  all  attacks  on  the 
prerogative  by  the  use  of  his  well-or- 
ganized faction  in  both  houses. 

While  Clinton  was  withholding  De  Lancey's  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor, in  hopes  of  securing  this  office  for  Colden,  Warren  and 
De  Laneey  for  four  years  kept  the  governor  in  constant  dread  of  being 
superseded  by  Warren,  whose  influence  at  court  was  portrayed  to 
Clinton  in  such  vivid  colors  as  to  constantly  force  him  into  a  con- 
tradictory state  of  mind  whether  he  should  return  home  or  brave  it 
out.  If  he  stayed  lie  might  be  superseded  and  have  no  ship  to  return 
iu ;  if  he  resigned,  then  he  must  commission  De  Lancey ;  and  rather 
than  do  that  Clinton  remained  in  the  province.  In  June,  1751,  he 
claims  to  have  heard  of  the  publication  of  Warren's  commission  in 
April ;  and,  as  he  desired  to  return  home,  all  the  old  stories  of  the  cli- 
mate and  his  weakened  health  and  his  poverty  were  again  told  to  the 
secretary  of  state.    Warren  died  in  July,  1752,  and  till  the  news  of 

Affection  with  Truth  must  say,  that  deservedly 
esteemed  in  private  Life,  and  universally  re- 
nowned for  his  publick  Conduct,  the  judicious 
and  gallant  Officer  possessed  all  the  amiable  qual- 
ities of  the  Friend,  the  Gentleman  and  tho  Chris- 
tian. But  the  Almighty,  whom  alone  he  feared, 
and  whose  gracious  protection  he  had  often  ex- 
perienced, was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  a 
Life  of  Honour,  to  an  Eternity  of  Happiness,  on 
the  2Mb  day  of  July,  17.V>.  in  the  4'.»th  year  of  his 
Age.  Susannah,  his  afflicted  Wife,  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected."  (Inscription.) 


MONUMENT  TO  WARREN,  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.' 


1  "Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Peter  Warren. 
Knisht  of  the  Bath.  Vlee-Admiral  of  the  Red 
Squadron  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  derived  his  descent  from  an  antient 
Family  of  Ireland ;  his  Fame  and  Honours  from 
his  Virtues  and  Abilities.  How  eminently  these 
were  displayed,  with  what  Vigilance  and  Spirit 
they  were  exerted  in  the  various  Services  wherein 
he  had  the  Honour  to  Command  and  the  Happi- 
ness to  Conquer,  will  be  more  properly  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  Oreat  Britain.    On  this  Tablet, 
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this  arrived  in  New-York 
Clinton  did  not  feel  at 
ea.se,  for  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing New- York  in  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  fac- 
tion, who  might  be  able 
to  substantiate  charges 
of  malfeasance  in  office, 
caused  however  by  their 
niggardliness  in  paying 
for  supplies,  affected  Clin- 
ton unfavorably. 

We  shall  now  see  how 
he  came  to  be  checkmated 
at  the  very  point  where 
most  money  could  be 
made,  in  the  "office-mon- 
gering."  Very  soon  after 
Clinton's  dispute  with  the 
chief  justice  the  assembly 
had  permanently  seized 
the  appointing  power,  by 
annexing  the  salaries  to 
the  persons  by  name  and 
not  to  the  offices;  and  as 
the  supplies  were  voted 
annually,  the  governor's 
hands  were  tied.  "  There- 
fore, if  any  person  be  ap- 
pointed .  .  .  disagree- 
able to  a  ruling  faction  in 
the  House  of  Representa- 

1  This  view  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal presented  to  the  New- York  So- 
ciety Library  in  1848.  It  is  entitled 
"A  South  Prospect  of  y«  Flourishing 
City  of  New- York  in  the  Province  of 
New- York.  North  America."  It  is  six 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  width.  The  legend  in 
the  center  of  the  illustration  is  as  fol- 
lows: "To  his  Excellency,  Georgo 
Clinton,  Esq..  Captain  -  General  and 
Governor-in-C'hief  of  the  Province  of 
New-York  an«l  Territories  thereon  de- 
pending, This  South  Prospect  of  New- 
York  is  most  humbly  dedicated  by 
your  excellency's  most  Humble  and 
Obedient  servant.  Thomas  HakewelL 
Published  March  25th,  1746."  Editor. 
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tives,  he  may  starve,  and  in  a  similar  method  they  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  an  official  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  favorite  of  the  rul- 
ing faction ;  for  in  that  case  his  successor  must  starve,  to  use  the 
words  that  have  frequently  been  made  use  of  on  such  like  occa- 
sions. .  .  .  The  ruling  faction  has  obtained  in  effect  the  nomination 
to  all  offices,  and,  therefore,  become  even  so  insolent,  that  they 
have  in  the  bill  for  payment  of  the  salaries,  &c,  removed  one 
officer's  name  and  put  in  another,  without  consulting  me,  and  the 
Speaker  in  presence  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  had  the  assurance 
to  tell  me  that  they  had  thought  fit  to  remove  such  an  officer  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  and  thereupon  added,  Please  to  order  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  out  a  commission  accordingly.  By  these  means  all  the 
officers  of  the  government  are  become  dependent  on  the  Assembly, 
and  the  King's  prerogative  of  judgiug  of  the  merits  of  his  servants, 
aud  of  appointing  such  persons  as  ho  may  think  most  proper,  is 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  governour  of  this  Province,  and  the 
King  himself  deprived  of  it."  After  describing  the  terror  of  the  pub- 
lic officials  under  the  rule  of  the  assembly,  Clinton  instances  the  case 
of  James  Parker,  the  printer  of  the  province.  The  governor  had  or- 
dered an  account  of  his  trip  to  the  Indians  to  be  printed,  and  before 
the  last  sheet  had  been  struck  off  an  order  came  from  the  assembly  to 
]>rint  their  address.  Clinton  ordered  the  printer  to  proceed,  and  was 
told  that,  as  the  assembly  paid  him,  their  work  should  have  prece- 
dence ;  and,  therefore,  Clinton's  work  was  left  to  lie  for  a  week.  The 
next  time  we  again  hear  of  the  governor  and  the  printer,  Clinton,  ad- 
vised by  Colden,  used  his  prerogative  to  muzzle  the  press.  There- 
upon (October  26,  1747),  the  speaker  told  the  assembly  that  "an 
order  signed  with  the  governor's  name,  and  directed  to  Mr.  James 
Parker,  printer  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  published  in  the 
*  Gazette'  of  that  day,  whereby  the  said  printer  and  all  other  persons 
were  forbid  to  print  or  otherwise  publish  the  remonstrance  of  that 
house,  which  the  governor  had  refused  to  receive."  The  printer  ap- 
pealed to  the  assembly,  who  claimed  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  that  the  order  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  an 
open  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Yet  this  it  clearly  was  not ;  Clinton  and  his  much  hated  ad- 
viser, Colden,  were  right  in  insisting  that  the  mere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons was  no  reason  in  law  for  their  having  these  rights ;  that  they 
were  only  in  existence  by  virtue  of  royal  prerogative,  while  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  its  parts  as  in  its  entirety  had  the  exemptions 
and  powers  of  a  sovereign  court.  The  truth  was  that  the  assembly 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thought  to  make  gain  by  low- 
ering the  prerogative  of  the  governor. 
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The  origin  of  the  De  Lancey  quarrel  has  been  shown ;  the  attach- 
ment of  the  great  Albany  faction  to  the  city  members  arose  from  the 
desire  to  control  Indian  affairs.  This  had  been  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, as  the  connivance  of  the  liquor-sellers,  who  debauched  both  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  French,  was  profitable  to  the  Dutch,  who  also 
grew  rich  by  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Canadians  and  their 
Indians  in  spite  of  war.  As  this  had  driven  the  French  to  attack  the 
northeastern  settlements,  the  growing  sympathy  between  Governor 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts  and  Clinton  is  explicable,  as  both  had  in 
view  the  great  object  of  restoring  the  prerogative  and  taking  Canada 
from  France.  To  accomplish  this  a  series  of  congresses  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  governors  on  the  continent  had  been  proposed,  finally  to 
ripen  into  the  Albany  congress  of  1754. 

The  year  1748  aptly  marks  the  commencement  of  the  second  period 
of  Governor  Clinton's  administration,  partly  because  he  was  to  remain 
but  five  years  more,  but  especially  because  the  times  and  the  character 
of  the  politics  undergo  a  radical  change  along  the  lines  which  time 
had  developed.  In  England  the  colonial  department  passed  over  to 
the  energetic,  honest,  and  hard-working  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  place 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Bedford  was  resolved  not  only  to  read  the 
American  despatches  which  in  Newcastle's  time  had  accumulated  un- 
read, but  to  heed  the  suggestions  of  the  governors,  who  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia  were  complaining  of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
colonies,  and  insisting  on  tho  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  king's 
instructions,  in  the  first  instance  by  acts  of  parliament,  but  also  by 
the  aid  of  taxation  enforced  by  English  troops.  In  November,  1747, 
Clinton's  advice  had  been  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Parliament,  have  the 
kiug  disallow  all  those  colonial  money  bills,  which  also  contained 
grants  of  paper  money,  and  givo  tho  governor  authority  to  issue  such 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government.  For  it  had  been 
especially  by  the  use  of  paper  money  that  the  New- York  faction  had 
been  able  to  pay  its  friends  and  bribe  its 
partizans  without  taxing  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rigidly  control  the  appointing 
power.  The  council  now  was  in  the  control  of  the  governor,  and 
from  it  he  had  suspended  Daniel  Horsmanden,  De  Lancey's  friend, 
and  Paul  Richard  and  Stephen  Bayard,1  both  of  whom  had  been 
mayors  of  New- York ;  while  he  earnestly  advocated  the  suspension 

i  Stephen  Bayard  vrw  mayor  iu  the  yearn  1744,  mer  mayor.    Stephen  Bayard  bad  pushed  hi* 

1745,  and  1740.    Governor  Clinton  hod  now  as-  father's  extensive  business  with  great  activity, 

turned  the  administration,  having  arrived  in  the  and  had  consequently  increased  tho  family  for- 

last  year  of  Mayor  ('ruger's  term,  or  1743.   As  hail  tunes  and  estates,  located,  as  before  stated,  in  the 

frequently  happened  before,  and  as  was  soon  to  clioicent  portion  of  the  present  business  region, 

happen  in  the  latter'*  case,  the  important  appoiut-  The  city  was  steadily  growing,  and  a  population 

ment  was  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  a  family  of  1:2,000  souls  had  uow  been  attained.  Editor. 
thus  previously  honored,  and  upon  a  son  of  a  for- 
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of  the  rest  of  the  faction  in  the  council,  amongst  them  De  Lancey 
and  Philip  Livingston,  who,  although  secretary  for  Indian  affairs, 
had  supported  the  Dutch  in  their  neutrality  with  Canada  and  trade 
with  the  enemy.  As  all  the  members  of  the  council  had  received 
their  appointment  from  Clinton,  his  powers  of  management  receive 
excellent  testimony,  especially  when  his  chief  opponent  was  a  man 
of  whom  he  repeats  the  following  story :  "  Great  pains  are  taken  in 
my  government  to  disavow  the  king's  authority,  and  it  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Oliver  De  Lancey,  the  Chief  Justice's  brother  whom  he 
supports  in  all  his  arrogance,  that  the  Faction  would  hang  three 
or  four  people  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own — and  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  he  asked  his  Brother,  the  Chief 
Justice,  whether  affairs  in  the  Province  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  an  Assembly,  to  which  he  answered,  yes,  if  the  people 
could  be  persuaded  into  it,  but  they  won't  care  to  part  with  their 
money  at  that  rate."  But  the  assembly  was  very  averse  to  paying 
for  any  kind  of  services,  not  even  for  the  troops  whom  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  against  Canada  disbanded,  unpaid,  before  the 
rigor  of  a  New- York  winter.  In  return  for  this  harshness,  the 
governor  refused  to  avail  himself  of  his  long-sough  t-f or  leave  of 
absence,  continued  to  draw  bills  on  the  ministry,  and  in  this  way 
continued  those  practices  by  reason  of  which  the  assembly  claimed 
he  was  unfit  to  handle  public  money. 

In  April,  1748,  Cliuton  had  begun  his  schemes  with  Governor  Shir- 
ley of  Massachusetts  whereby  the  American  colonies  were  to  send 
their  governors  to  Albany  to  meet  the  Six  Nations,  and  where  at  a 
conference  measures  were  to  be  planned  by  which  the  English  min- 
istry would  be  induced  to  interpose  and 
suppress  the  turbulence  of  the  various 
popular  assemblies.  "  How  often  had 
the  governor  and  his  advisers  joined  in  deploring  4  the  levelling  prin- 
ciples of  the  people  of  New- York,  and  the  neighboring  colonies ' ;  '  the 
tendencies  of  American  legislatures  to  independence';  their  unwarrant- 
able presumption  in  *  declaring  their  own  rights  and  privileges ' ;  their 
ambitious  efforts  4  to  wrest  the  administration  from  the  King's  officers,' 
by  refusing  fixed  salaries  and  compelling  the  respective  governors  to 
annual  capitulations  for  their  support !  .  .  .  '  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations,'  they  reiterated  to  one  another  and  to  the  ministry,  'are 
generally  educated  in  republican  principles ;  upon  republican  princi- 
ples all  is  conducted.  Little  more  than  a  shadow  of  royal  authority  re- 
mains in  the  northern  colonies.'  Very  recently  the  importunities  of 
Clinton  had  offered  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  *  the  dilemma  of  support- 
ing the  governor's  authority  or  relinquishing  power  to  a  popular  fac- 
tion.'  *  It  will  be  impossible,'  said  one  of  his  letters,  which  was  then 
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before  the  king,  4  to  secure  this  province  from  the  enemy  or  from  the 
faction  within  it  without  the  assistance  of  regular  troops,  two  thou- 
sand men  at  least.  There  never  was  so  much  silver  in  the  country 
as  at  present,  and  the  inhabitants  never  were  so  expensive  in  their 
habits  of  life.  They,  with  the  southern  colonies,  can  well  discharge 
this  expense.' "  1 

When  the  congress  met,  the  news  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  1748  put  an  end  to  the  preparations  for  war,  but  the  schemes  for 
controlling  the  colonies  were  continued  with  increased  vigor,  as  the 
real  necessity  for  humoring  the  assemblies  had  passed  away.  Governor 
Clinton  took  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  with  him  to  New- 
York  and  hoped  to  receive  great  assistance  from  the  investigations  of 
his  colleague  into  the  causes  of  the  disorder  in  New-York,  and  his  re- 
port thereon.  That  Clinton  was  capable  of  inviting  the  successful 
governor  of  a  rival  province  not  only  to  examine  but  to  make  a  report 
(though  that  would  be  an  ex  parte  statement)  goes  in  a  great  measure 
to  redeem  Clinton  from  the  charge  of  being  merely  a  puppet  or  an 
avaricious  adventurer.  The  statements  of  both  the  governors  agree 
in  the  rehearsal  of  the  causes  of  the  factious  struggles  and  the  impo- 
tence of  the  governor,  not  only  in  administrative  and  political  affairs, 
but  also  in  the  control  of  the  most  elementary  military  necessities ;  in 
all  and  everything  the  assembly,  aided  by  and  under  the  control  of 
the  New- York  city  faction,  had  usurped  the  government,  and  no 
remedy  was  possible  till  the  power  of  the  assembly  should  be  checked. 

By  Shirley's  advice  Clinton  had  determined  on  making  the  attempt 
to  do  this  systematically  in  New- York,  and  while  awaiting  Bedford's 
instructions  Clinton  had  again  summoned  the  assembly.  But  without 
a  definite  promise  of  support  from  England,  even  Clinton  had  learned 
that  contention  was  useless.  "However  the  present  meeting  has 
brought  things  to  a  plain  issue,  viz.  that  either  His  Majesty  must  sup- 
port his  authority,  or  the  Administration  of  Government  must  be  given 
up  to  the  Assembly  .  .  .  This  Assembly  or  more  properly  the  pres- 
ent faction  headed  by  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  will  rather  give  up  the 
Indians  to  the  French  and  the  British  interest,  than  yield  any  of  their 
claims  or  expectations  of  power;  as  I  had  gained  what  no  former 
governor  had,  through  the  great  interest  Colonel  Johnson  had  with 
the  Indians  viz.  that  they  should  not  make  peace  separately  with  the 
French,"  and  all  these  advantages  are  likely  to  be  lost  by  his  want  of 
money.  This  had  been  the  result  of  the  scheme  concocted  with  Shir- 
ley. Notwithstanding  his  threats  of  calling  on  parliament  to  inter- 
pose, the  assembly  summoned  in  October  had  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  a  revenue  for  the  king's  government  for  at  least  five  years. 
They  refused  on  the  ground  that :  "  From  recent  experience,  we  are 

1  Bancroft  "  History  of  United  States,"  2  :  333,  334. 
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fully  convinced  that  the  method  of  an  annual  support  is  most  whole- 
some and  salutary,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  faithful 
representatives  of  the  people  will  never  depart  from  it."  Far  from 
changing  their  mind,  they  told  Clinton  that  14  governors  are  generally 
entire  strangers  to  the  people  they  are  sent  to  govern ;  they  seldom 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  people  otherwise  than  as  they  can  make  it 
subservient  to  their  own  particular  interest  ;  and  as  they  know  the 
time  of  their  continuance  in  their  governments  to  be  uncertain,  all 
methods  are  used,  and  all  en- 
gines set  to  work,  to  raise  estates 
to  themselves.  Should  the  pub- 
lic moneys  be  left  to  their  dis- 
position, what  can  be  expected 
but  the  grossest  misapplication, 
under  various  pretences  which 
will  never  be  wanting  I"  The 
consequence  was  that  no  supply 
bill  passed  the  assembly,  and  when  Clinton  and  ('olden  were  with- 
out money  they  obtained  it  through  the  kindness  of  the  speaker,  as 
the  faction  had  rigorously  forbidden  the  passage  of  a  five-years  bill. 
Clinton  and  Colden  grumbled  that  the  province's  money  was  handled 
as  secret-service  money,  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly ;  but 
they  had  to  be  satisfied.  The  assembly's  control  of  the  financial  ma- 
chinery was  in  the  hands  of  their  treasurer,  who  refused  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Clinton  or  the  board  of  trade.  By  a  continued  reissue  of 
paper  money  brought  to  him  for  redemption,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  not  only  to  swell  the  debt,  but  to  strengthen  himself.  When, 
therefore,  in  November,  1740,  Bedford  informed  Clinton  of  the  in- 
terest the  state  of  the  province  had  awakened  at  home,  the  gover- 
nor instantly  began  his  lamentations  over  the  financial  mismanage- 
ment of  the  colony,  joining  to  his  cetcrum  censeo  the  desirability  of 
removing  De  Lancey,  and  the  hope  that  the  treasurer  of  the  faction 
would  be  dismissed,  and  that  the  paper  money,  which  was  illegally 
reissued,  would  be  finally  funded.  In  return  for  the  charges  of  Clin- 
ton that  the  provincial  assembly  profited  by  their  abuse  of  paper 
money,  the  faction  so  earnestly  spread  the  report  of  Clinton's  malad- 
ministration and  peculation  that  in  April,  1750,  the  governor  felt 
himself  called  on  to  answer.  This  was  easy  enough,  for  his  officers 
had  all  been  salaried  annually  by  name,  and  the  small  sums  allowed 
for  contingent  expenses  did  not  furnish  means  of  peculation;  nay, 
more,  Clinton  often  had  advanced  money  for  administrative  purposes, 
with  practically  no  hope  of  ever  having  it  reimbursed ;  the  assembly 
waiting  for  several  years  before  they  repaid  their  indefatigable 

Indian  pacifier,  Colonel  Johnson,  his  outlays.    Clinton  for  two  years 
Vol.  II.— 18. 
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had  received  riot  a  farthing  for  colonial  expenses,  as  he  had  not  met 
the  assembly,  and  there  was  comparatively  little  to  complain  of. 
Gradually  Clinton  found  that  the  English  board  of  trade  was  actually 
reading  his  despatches,  and  these  cease  to  be  the  long  and  oft-re- 
peated historical  sketches  of  the  New- York  factions,  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  royal  prerogative,  the  insolence  of  the  De  Lanceys,  the 
impudence  of  the  councilors,  and  by  antithesis,  the  robust  bravery  of 
the  much  maligned,  deeply  hated  Colden,  who  for  his  attachment 
ought  to  be  made  lieutenant-governor. 

The  quarrels  between  Clinton  and  De  Laucey  were  not  always 
directed  to  political  fields,  and  the  dislike  of  the  governor  found  its 
vent  in  laying  bare  to  the  world  the  violent  character  of  Oliver  De 
Lancey,  the  chief  justice's  brother.  In  June,  1749,  he  was  concerned 
in  a  tavern  quarrel  with  Dr.  Alexander  Calhoun,  at  the  termination 
of  which,  Clinton  affirms,  he  stabbed  his  opponent.1  This  gave 
Clinton  a  fine  opportunity  to  particularize  on  the  strength  of  the  op- 
position to  him  and  on  the  impotence  of  the  government.  He  was 
unable  to  find  any  lawyer  of  ability  to  maintain  the  king's  authority 
in  De  Lancey's  court;  and  as  the  attorney-general,  Bradley, had  become 
incompetent  through  age,  he  wished  to  have  him  withdrawn  in  favor 
of  William  Smith,  who  was  not  only  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion, but  besides  was  willing  to  prosecute  the  powerful  De  Laucey's 
brother,  for  he  still  cherished  the  enmity  which  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  Zenger  trial  under  Cosby's  rule.  At  the  same  time  Clinton  rec- 
ommended the  importation  of  judges,  because  the  New- York  judges 
were  interested  in  all  quarrels  of  account  before  them,  and  by  their 
connections  with  the  politics  and  the  politicians  rendered  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  impossible. 

This  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  province  had  grown  rapidly. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  New-York  (then  a  city  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  over  two  thousand  were 
slaves)  were  of  a  startling  variety,  and  show  a  great  diffusion  of  com- 
fort and  differentiation  of  effective  wants,  as  it  was  not  only  the  great 
market  for  the  central  provinces,  but  the  real  commercial  capital  of  the 
north,  for  here  all  privateers  came  to  sell  their  plunder  and  to  refit. 
The  English  ministry,  however,  did  not  come  to  any  resolutions  in 
regard  to  New-York.  They  argued  that  if  Clinton  had  been  able  to 
survive  it  six  years,  he  might  endure  it  some  years  longer.  They 
thought  that  Clinton  attached  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  governor's  authority,  because  by 
both  he  suffered,  whereas  the  colony  had  managed  to  survive  both ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  shiftlessness  of  fifty  years  of 
administration  in  a  hurry,  Clinton  was  not  supported. 

l  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  6:  513. 
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In  March,  1750,  when  the  French  were  trying  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  seduce  the  Six  Nations  by  underselling  the  English  and  by 
the  persuasion  of  the  priests,  Clinton  again  pressed  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford for  instructions,  for  "  the  King  has  not  now  one  farthing  of  his 
revenue  in  this  province  at  his  command  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment in  it,  though  there  be  large  sums  in  the  treasury  and  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  heads  of  the  faction  can  find  means  to 
make  use  of  to  support  their  interest."  Again,  "  I  beg  leave  likewise 
to  observe  that  though  it  be  very  just  and  natural  for  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  think  that  the  people  in  this  province  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  preserve  and  secure  themselves ;  yet  in  reality  it  is 
far  otherwise,  for  nothing  is  in  good  earnest  thought  of  but  the  form- 
ing of  factions  in  the  Assembly,  and  of  converting  the  Publick  money 
to  private  uses,  by  employing  persons  absolutely  ignorant1  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed,  but 
are  only  fit  tools  among  the  people  for  factious  purposes,  and  thus  the 
Publick  money  has  been  squandered  away  uselessly."  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  all  this  escaped  the  governor's  observation.  He  saw  only  the 
surface,  and  that,  being  un-English,  naturally  appeared  bad  to  him. 
The  fact  that  the  New- York  city  faction  managed  to  cajole  the  far- 
mers, who  may  have  been  of  non-English  descent;  that  the  De  Lanceys, 
the  most  American  of  the  city  faction,  were  only  the  second  genera- 
tion of  French  immigrants ;  that  the  Dutch  of  Albany,  who  preferred 
to  continue  their  Indian  trade  with  Canada,  and  therefore  objected  to 
the  intrusion  of  Colonel  Johnson,  had  first  made  the  great  Indian 
confederation  serviceable  against  France, —  all  these  things  escaped 
Clinton,  and  therefore  his  views  of  the  people  he  had  come  to  rule 
over  were  so  fundamentally  wrong  that  the  course  of  the  faction  in 
the  assembly  was  undoubtedly  right  in  a  higher  legality,  for  it  was  a 
lawfully  played  game  of  national  politics. 

To  this  fact  the  history  of  the  summer  of  1750  bears  ample  testi- 
mony. When  we  recall  the  constantly  repeated  tales  of  insubordina- 
tion, mutiny,  desire  for  independence  of  the  chief  justice,  the  full 
control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  conspirators 
who  mortally  hated  the  governor  and  his  favorite,  we  must  wonder 
at  the  moderation  of  this  same  faction  under  the  most  aggravating 
circumstances.  On  Thursday,  June  7,  Colonel  Kicketts,  with  his  wife 
and  family  and  friends,  was  sailing  down  the  bay  on  his  way  to 
Elizabethtown.  The  boat  earned  a  flag,  which  it  did  not  strike  on 
approaching  the  man-of-war  Greyhound,  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Roddam,  Clinton's  son-in-law.    As  it  had  failed  to  salute  the 

'  The  assembly  of  New-York,  »ys  Clinton  on  the  (greatest  numbers  are  foreigners,  or  of  foreign 

another  occasion.  "  consist*  of  ordinary  Farmers  extract,  many  of  which  do  not  understand  the 

and  shop-keepers  of  no  education  or  knowledge  of  English  language  and  are  generally  led  by  some 

poblick  Affairs  or  the  World,  and  in  this  Province,  cunning  Attorney  or  Reader  of  pamphlets." 
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man-of-war  011  previous  occasions,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  her  re- 
solved to  enforce  the  admiralty  rule,  aud  fired  a  shot  across  its  bows 
to  stop  it.  As  the  first  shot  failed  to  bring  it  to,  a  second  shot  was 
fired  which  passed  through  the  sail  and  struck  a  servant  named  Eliz- 
abeth Stebbins.  The  unfortunate  woman  was  brought  to  New- York, 
and  expired  soon  after.  The  assault  had  been  committed  between 
Governor's  Island  and  the  Battery,  so  that  the  coroner  of  the  city 
claimed  jurisdiction  under  the  Montgomerie  charter,  aud  held  an  in- 
quest. Captain  Roddam,  who  had  not  been  aboard  his  ship,  returned 
and  instantly  put  his  lieutenant  under  arrest  and  sent  his  gunner's 

mate  to  testify  at  the  inquest. 
Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  on 
Rieketts' complaint,  arrested  the 
gunner's  mate  for  murder,  even 
before  he  confessed  his  obedi- 
ence to  orders  in  the  testimony 
before  the  coroner. 

This  brought  on  an  exciting 
controversy  in  which  Clinton 
suffered  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  chief  justice,whose 
moderation  and  manly  handling 
of  political  affairs  never  appear 
in  so  favorable  a  light,  could  not 
but  earn  glory  and  popularity. 
We  can  barely  imagine  what  a 
fearful  uproar  this  outrage  must 
have  called  forth  in  the  popu- 
lous and  compact  city  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
fact  that  it  was  committed  by  Clinton's  son-in-law  was,  according  to 
him,  taken  advantage  of  by  the  faction  that  opposed  him  to  create 
still  greater  prejudice  against  him.  M  A  number  of  them  met  at  a 
tavern,  where  the  heads  of  the  Faction  have  usually  made  their 
rendezvous,  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  among  them,  where 
they  staid  the  whole  night,  as  I  am  informed,  and  I  believe  truly,  to 
consult  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  incident  for  increasing  and 
confirming  their  popularity." 

Clinton  intended  to  protect  the  royal  sailors,  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  "exposed  to  people  artfully  excited  to  tumultuousness  or  vio- 
lent proceedings  by  a  party  or  Faction."  .  .  .  "  He  is  informed  that 
Mr.  Oliver  De  Lancey,  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey's  brother,  openly,  and 
in  all  companies,  and  among  the  lower  rank  of  people,  distinguished 
himself,  in  inciting  the  people  against  the  governor."  If  to  his  mind 
this  excitement  among  the  people  was  not  a  heartfelt  outburst,  but 
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only  the  machination  of  a  faction  of  conspirators,  Clinton  showed  a 
lamentable  want  of  insight  into  character,  and,  furthermore,  a  gross 
incompetency  as  a  governor  striving  to  reestablish  a  sinking  pre- 
rogative. Now  or  never  he  should  have  let  the  faction  commit  an 
overt  act  of  sedition,  and  attempted  to  suppress  it ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  let  things  go  to  such  a  point,  nor  did  Golden,  the  adviser 
of  the  governor,  desire  it.  In  this  case  we  have  an  admirable  guage 
for  the  veracity  of  the  governor's  reports.  In  vain  do  we  read  the 
papers  of  the  day  for  the  news  of  any  tumultuous  proceedings.  The 
chief  justice  certainly  did  not  do  anything  to  stir  up  feeling  against 
the  governor ;  for  if  he  had  but  one  half  of  the  power  which  Clinton 
attributed  to  him  over  the  assembly  and  the  people,  and  was  in  real- 
ity striving  for  independence  of  the  government,  founded  on  repub- 
lican or  leveling  principles,  he  could  not  have  been  such  a  sharp 
schemer  and  let  such  a  fine  opportunity  slip  by  to  create  an  insurrec- 
tion, either  on  the  model  of  Virginius  or  Masaniello.  Then  or  never 
was  the  chance  for  an  artful  demagogue  to  incite  a  people,  first  made 
frantic,  to  rise  in  revolt.  To  excite  the  people  there  was  the  royal  man- 
of-war,  able  to  pour  its  broadsides  into  the  town.  High  over  the  town 
the  bastions  and  newly  repaired  batteries  of  Fort  George  appeared  to 
threaten  the  inhabitants.  For  in  moments  of  popular  excitement  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  led  the  people  to  forget  that  no  guns 
were  mounted  on  the  city  side  of  the  fort,  as  it  was  in  1789  that  the 
Bastille  was  not  in  a  threatening  state  of  offensive  readiness.  But 
we  hear  of  nothing  like  it.  Nay,  more,  from  the  calm  demeanor  of 
the  chief  justice  it  appears  that  he  tried  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  civil 
assault,  which  ended  in  murder,  not  as  of  political  consequence.  For 
Clinton  claimed  that  Colonel  Ricketts,  "  a  hot-headed,  rash  young 
man,"  had  "  declared  before  he  put  off  from  our  wharf,  he  would  wear 
that  pendant  in  defiance  of  the  man-of-war,  which,  in  all  probability, 
did  come  to  tho  lieutenant's  ears  that  commanded  on  board,  who  had 
excused  him,  but  the  day  before,  passing  close  to  the  ship  with  the 
same  peudaut,  as  knowing  it  to  be  Colonel  Ricketts'  vessel."  Clinton 
was  in  a  very  painful  dilemma.  As  admiral  of  the  fleet,  as  governor 
of  the  province,  he  knew  that  his  most  positive  and  direct  duty  would 
have  been  to  have  prevented  the  commitment  and  trial  of  a  man-of- 
war's  man  by  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  admiralty  at  home. 
The  chief  justice  was  bound  to  know  this  also,  for  he  held  his  office 
only  by  Clinton's  appointment,  and  all  powers  the  latter  had  ever 
possessed  arose  from  his  commission,  which  strictly  exempted  naval 
offenses  on  shipboard  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  provincial  courts 
and  reserved  them  for  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  For  once 
the  governor  followed  a  dignified  course,  probably  because  he  felt 
that  anythiug  else  might  harm  his  son-in-law,  Captain  Roddam,  of  the 
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Greyhound.  He  published  that  part  of  his  commission  relating  to 
offenses  committed  on  board,  or  by  men-of-war  in  service,  in  the  "  Ga- 
zette." Although  the  goveruor  had  not  been  able  to  wrest  the  gun- 
ner's mate  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice,  yet  he  made  of  this  a 
charge  of  misdemeanor,  that  De  Lancey  had  wilfully  disregarded  the 
royal  commands,  and  had  tried  to  borrow  the  crown's  jurisdiction 
in  admiralty  cases,  just  as  he  had  aided  to  usurp  its  executive 
prerogatives.  As  Clinton  desired  to  leave  New- York,  lie  addressed 
letters  to  the  crown  lawyers,  Ryder  and  Murray  (the  latter  better 
known  as  Lord  Mansfield),  asking  whether  he  could  not  let  De  Lancey 
qualify,  then  suspend  him  (for  the  good  of  the  king's  rule),  and  for 
the  same  reason  appoint  Colden  lieutenant-governor.  The  law  offi- 
cers replied  that  he  had  better  obtain  the  revocation  of  De  Laucey's 
commission  by  the  king. 

In  the  mean  while  Clinton  was  awaiting  orders  from  England  to 
crush  out  the  opposition  and  reestablish  a  permanent  revenue  for  the 
crown,  which  could  be  controlled  all  the  easier  as  the  paper  money 
was  to  be  restrained.  Yet,  unless  instructions  came  very  soon,  Clinton 
felt  that  he  must  surrender  to  the  assembly,  who  in  the  course  of  two 
years  had  starved  him  into  submission,  as  during  that  period  they 
had  not  appropriated  a  peuuy  of  supplies.  The  consequence  had  been 
that  Clinton  had  supported  the  royal  troops  who  garrisoned  Oswego ; 
for  without  this  outlay  he  well  saw  that  the  French,  who  had  for  two 
years  been  undermining  the  English  influence,  would  seduce  the  Six 
Nations  from  their  English  alliance.  At  the  end  of  August,  1750,  his 
resources  were  exhausted.  He  had  no  more  money,  and,  having  waited 
for  instructions  till  September,  he  summoned  the  assembly,  well  know- 
ing that  he  must  again  surrender  to  it  the  prerogatives  of  appointment 
and  annual  supplies.  For  two  years  the  governor  had  hoped  for  aid 
from  England,  during  which  time?  he  had  brought  disastrous  misery 
on  all  those  dependent  on  their  salaries  for  support;  his  obstinacy  had 
been  wasted;  he  surrendered  to  the  assembly.  The  supplies  for  the 
past  two  years  were  supplemented,  provisions  for  the  Indians  were 
made,  the  power  of  the  assembly  was  again  recognized  to  be  as  great 
as  it  had  been  before  the  uufortuuate  attempts  of  Clinton  to  curb  the 
usurpations  of  the  people's  representatives.  For  by  a  remarkable 
blindness  Clinton  had  actually  tried  to  persuade  himself  that,  in  spite 
of  the  open  electioneering  of  the  chief  justice,  he  could  carry  the  as- 
sembly by  his  partizans.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  the  governor 
was  so  completely  undeceived  that  he  agreed  with  the  speaker  to  earn' 
out  the  faction's  plans  of  government.  As  he  truly  says:  "There 
are  no  instances  I  believe,  where  men,  who  have  (by  auy  means) 
gained  power,  that  they  willingly  give  it  up,  and  much  more  unwill- 
ingly, when  they  find  means  at  the  same  time  to  fill  their  own  or 
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friends'  pockets  thereby :  My  duty  therefore  obliges  me  to  tell  Your 
Grace  [of  Bedford]  uiy  humble  opinion,  that  the  King  must  enforce 
the  authority  of  his  own  Commission  or  else  resolve  to  give  up 
the  government  of  this  province  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly." 
These  last  reports  finally  led  Bedford's  secretaries  to  draw  up  a 
very  clear  resume  of  the  letters  and  remonstrances  which  both  as- 
sembly and  governors  had  since  Newcastle's  regime  been  pouring  in 
on  the  home  offices.  The  one 
tangible  result  of  his  incessant 
work  had  been  the  restoration 
of  James  Alexander  to  the  coun- 
cil and  also  the  appointment  of 
Edward  Holland,  mayor  of  New- 
York,  to  the  same  position.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1751  little 
else  was  done  in  New- York  than 
prepare  for  the  great  Indian  con- 
gress at  Albany,  to  which  Clin- 
ton had  invited  all  the  English 
governors  from  Massachusetts 
to  South  Carolina,  and  to  which  only  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
South  Carolina  sent  delegates.  The  New- York  assembly  had  made  such 
a  small  allowance  for  presents  that  public  sentiment  forced  them  to 
reconsider  their  action,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  allowed  the  gov- 
ernor an  extra  warrant  of  supply. 

On  his  return  from  the  congress  at  Albany,  Clinton  expected  to 
have  found  a  leave  of  absence  (or  recall)  to  England  and  permission 
to  let  Coldeu  serve  as  lieutenant-governor.  His  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  he  was  forced  to  disembark  his  household  goods 
from  the  Greyhouud  man-of-war  and  to  brave  the  terrors  of  another 
winter.  He  had  on  several  previous  occasions  attempted  this  same 
trick,  and  had  on  each  occasion  stayed  here  rather  than  give  De  Lancey 
his  deferred  commission  as  lieutenant-governor.  Clinton's  one  aim 
was  to  undo  the  error  he  had  made  of  exalting  De  Lancey.  For  years 
he  had  tried  by  every  means  to  push  the  candidature  of  Colden  for  the 
lieutenancy,  and  as  the  success  of  this  plan  grew  more  and  more  improb- 
able he  was  resolved  to  build  up  against  De  Lancey  a  strong  opposition 
by  giving  the  places  in  the  council  to  the  opponents  of  the  city  faction. 
Although  in  July,  1751,  this  plan  had  not  yet  been  carried  out  com- 
pletely, yet  because  it  suited  Clinton's  side  of  the  argument,  he  asks 
for  his  recall  and  thinks  it  can  be  sent  safely.  "As  the  faction  every 
day  decreases  and  the  people's  eyes  are  open,  I  conceive  it  will  be  of 
no  ill  consequences  to  leave  Mr.  Colden  president,  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  known,  especially  as  Your  Grace  has  hinted  that  you  will 
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not  agree  to  Mr.  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey's  being  left  with  the  Admin- 
istration." Thereupon  this  very  simple  governor,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  good  heart  and  of  supporting  his  friends, 
proceeds  to  again  recommend  Colden  to  the  ministry's  notice,  and 
begs  that  the  "faction  may  not  have  the  pleasure  to  see  an  innocent 
person  sink  under  the  load  of  calumny  which  they  for  that  purpose 
have  heaped  upon  him."  While  about  this  time  the  ministers  were 
drafting  additional  instructions  for  Clinton,  he  was  striving  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  long-nursed  hatred  to  put  his  friends  into  the  pro- 
vincial council  and  to  obtain  orders  sanctioning  the  suspension  of 
De  Lancey's  friends. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1751,  Clinton  thought  he  had  secured  a  great 
prize  in  that  the  superannuated  attorney-general,  Bradley,  had  died 
just  as  Clinton  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  berth  for  William  Smith, 
the  historian's  father.  About  this  period  John  Chambers,  the  gov- 
ernor's last  appointee  to  the  council,  was  made  second  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  place  of  the  late  Adolphus  Philipse.  Chambers  had 
preferred  the  council-board  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  even  from  New- 
York,  where  he  was  said  to  be  very  popular,  and  now,  when  he  was  to 
have  a  place  on  the  bench,  "  he  declined  it  unless  it  wore  granted  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  with  such  strong  reasons,  as  convinced  me  of  the 
necessity  and  fitness  of  granting  of  the  oflBce  to  him  in  that  manner, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  either  I  or  any  of  my 
successors,  or  the  people  in  General  will  have  any  cause  to  wish  he  had 
a  less  tenure  in  the  office."  Although  we  may  not  doubt  Clinton's 
word, it  does  seem  against  the  ordinary  course  of  probability  to  assume 
that  iu  the  granting  of  this  second  judicial  appointment  during  good 
behavior  he  did  not  mean  to  place  this  man  in  precisely  the  same 
position  to  De  Lancey  as  the  chief  justice  had  assumed  toward  him. 
There  were  but  few  alternatives,  and  from  them  he  must  draw  benefit ; 
either  Chambers  would  be  true  to  him,  or  else  establish  a  party  of  his 
own  and  thus  neutralize  De  Lancey's  party;  or,  again,  during  his  suc- 
cessor's administration  put  himself  on  the  side  of  government  or  dis- 
rupt the  faction.  For  no  one  believed  it  likely  that, even  if  De  Laneey 
obtaiued  his  commission  as  lieutenant-governor,  he  would  ever  rule, 
as  the  English  government  meant  to  sond  out  a  new  governor. 

Apart  from  the  quarrels  of  the  provincial  assembly,  the  Indian 
questions  were  calling  for  a  rapid  solution,  as  the  never-ending  in- 
trigues of  the  French  to  break  the  bulwark  which  the  Six  Nations 
formed  were  gradually  succeeding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
had  pushed  over  the  Alleghanies  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  thereby 
buttressed  the  sinking  faith  of  the  heroic  Indians  in  the  purpose  of 
the  English  not  to  let  the  French  complete  the  chain  of  forts  in  their 
rear.  All  that  was  needed  to  effect  this  was  a  strong  governor  in  New- 
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York  who  could  obtain  sufficient  supplies  from  his  assembly.  Cliu- 
ton  could  not.  He  had  antagonized  the  Dutch  of  Albany  too  severely, 
and  Johnson's  ability  was  disliked  by  them  as  much  as  he  was 
dreaded  by  the  assembly  as  Clinton's  instrument.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  assembly,  which  the  governor 
delayed  summoning  till  the  last  moment, 
refused  to  provide  for  any  of  Johnson's  In- 
dian expenses,  and  gave  their  partizans  such 
allowances  as  they  thought  fit.  This  plan 
was  checked  by  the  council,  now  in  Clin- 
ton's hands,  and  a  deadlock  arose  because 
the  council  proposed  a  money  bill.  The  gov- 
ernor dissolved  the  assembly,  but  did  not 
expect  a  greatly  different  set  of  men  to  be 
returned.  In  fact,  the  conviction  gradually 
seems  to  have  grown  on  him  that  in  spite  of 
the  personal  behavior  of  the  assemblies,  nay 
in  spite  of  their  love  for  deals  and  jobs  for 
their  friends,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  fac- 
tion was  the  popular  feeling  that  his  asser- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative  was  out  of  date, 
and  unsuitable  to  their  surroundings  and  ideas.  Therefore,  his  entire 
energy  was  directed  to  having  the  lords  of  trade  either  recall  him, 
or  give  him  such  powers  as  to  effectively  deal  with  the  faction.  Of 
course  the  burden  of  his  song  was  to  demand  permission  not  to  deliver 
De  Lancey's  commission,  and  this  the  English  government  would  not 
give.  Yet  they  had  not  been  idle,  for  after  many  years'  deliberation 
new  orders  were  passed  in  council,  commanding  the  governors  to  en- 
force their  commission.  There  was  little  consolation  in  this  for  Clin- 
ton, who  by  some  chance  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  supplies  for 
the  year  1752,  and  who  expected  to  be  able  to  suspend  De  Lancey, 
appoint  Colden,  and  return  home  before  the  supply  bills  expired  in 
September.  But  again  peremptory  orders  to  stay  in  New- York  ar- 
rested this  plan.  Clinton  again  told  of  his  trials  and  of  the  unruly 
faction  that  made  life  miserable  to  him,  and  remained. 

Now  he  discovered  another  element  in  the  faction  which  must  be 
suppressed.  This  time  it  was  the  mercantile  class  of  New-York,  who 
had  grown  rich  by  evading  the  customs  duties,  and  had  carried  on 
trade  with  the  continent.  These  were  now  represented  as  having  all 
the  vices  and  as  being  inspired  by  all  the  ill-will  which  formerly  (ac- 
cording to  Clinton)  characterized  in  turn  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
Dutch  of  Albany,  the  English  manor-lords,  and  the  French  of  New- 
York;  the  tricky  lawyers  and  the  dull  country  storekeepers;  the 
scheming  city  members  and  scatter-brained  country  representatives ; 
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who  all  had  at  one  time  or  another  been  loaded  with  invectives  for 
opposing  the  governor.  Of  course  this  proved  but  one  thing  to  any 
fair-minded  observer :  that  if  Clinton  was  right  and  the  entire  prov- 
ince wrong,  Clinton  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  should 
be  removed.  We  have  seen  how  doggedly  the  government  allowed 
Clinton  to  struggle,  and  how  little  it  aided  him ;  now,  with  the  same 
disregard  of  political  consequences,  they  defeated  one  of  Clinton's 
schemes  and  sent  over  William  Kempo  to  be  attorney-general,  who 
with  his  family  arrived  on  November  4,  1752.  The  ad  interim 
holder  of  the  office,  William  Smith,  had  worked  hard  and  had  not  re- 
ceived any  salary.  Although  herein  Clinton  felt  himself  aggrieved, 
worse  news  was  awaiting  him.  On  November  29,  1752,  the  lords 
of  trade  gave  him  a  severe  reprimand  for  the  tone  of  his  letters,  and 
told  him  that  not  only  must  he  stay  and  not  consider  his  governorship 
of  New- York  a  place  of  punishment,  but  that  he  must  give  up  all  idea 
of  having  Colden  succeed  him.  In  view  of  all  that  he  had  so  effi- 
ciently shown  in  regard  to  the  power  of  De  Lancey's  faction  and  the 
chief  justice's  hatred  of  him  and  of  Colden  and  his  party,  it  would  be 
but  inviting  worse  disorder  to  put  Colden  into  temporary  control  of 
New-York,  when  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  divest  De  Lancey 
of  his  commission  as  lieutenant-governor.  With  the  final  order  to 
stay  till  relieved,  the  lords  of  trade  bade  him  farewell.  Clinton  re- 
signed himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  his  fate,  and  tried  to  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  the  Indian  congress  which  now  was  to  meet  in 
New- York  city.  In  June,  1753,  there  appeared  at  this  council  the 
several  Indian  chiefs  who,  with  Hendrick,  had  preserved  New- York 
from  the  French  and  had  kept  the  lakes  in  the  north  from  becoming 
part  of  French  Canada.  Besides  the  Indians,  there  was  present  the 
governor,  whose  council  had  been  purged  of  the  faction,  as  the  mem- 
bers who  attended  were  James  Alexander,  Archibald  Kennedy,  Mayor 
Edward  Holland,  and  William  Johnson,  who  all  belonged  to  Clinton's 
party.  The  conference  with  the  Indians  in  the  main  aimed  at  restor- 
ing confidence,  promising  them  presents;  but  as  Clinton  probably 
intended  to  exhibit  to  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  what  a 
fine  town  New- York  was,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  here  show 
what  changes  had  taken  place  during  Cliuton's  administration. 

New- York  had  grown  veiy  much,  as  several  new  streets  were  opened 
where  formerly  the  farmers  had  only  the  easement  of  right  of  way. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Beekman  street,  which  was  laid  out  and  graded 
in  1752,  although  since  1656  the  fanners  had  had  the  right  to  drive 
their  cattle  to  the  commons  through  it.  A  few  years  before  this  time 
(1750)  Dey  street,  named  after  adjacent  property-holders,  had  been 
opened.  Thus  the  city  was  extending  more  and  more  to  the  north ; 
meanwhile  Ferry  street  was  added  to  the  city,  Thames  street  opened, 
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John  street  straightened,  while  Pearl  street  was  graded  down  near 
Peck  Slip,  and  regulated  between  (the  modern)  Franklin  Square  and 
Chatham  street.  Within  very  little  time  after  their  opening  these 
streets  were  paved,  of  course  only  with  river  cobblestones.'  In  regard 
to  the  public  health  our  knowledge  is  negative,  and  it  can  be  only  as- 
sumed that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  improved  because 
the  smallpox  prevailed  but  once  in  the  ten  years  of  Clinton's  rule. 
Although  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
streets  were  in  any  worse  state  than  those  of  any 
other  small  town  of  the  time,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  during  this  period  we  no  longer  hear  of  the  Grand  Jury 
presenting  Beekman,  Burling,  the  Fly,  and  Old  Slips  as  nuisances, 
because  of  their  general  unsavory  character,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
1743.  At  that  time  the  city  ordained  that  no  pigs  or  cattle  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  North  of  it,  every  thing  in  sight 
was  prairie  and  marsh.  The  water  was  veiy  poor,  and  constant  at- 
tempts were  made  to  sink  new  wells ;  thus,  in  1748,  the  corporation 
contributed  toward  two  new  wells,  one  on  John  street,  near  Broadway, 
and  the  other  by  the  Spring  Garden,  near  the  Drivers'  Inn,  where 
Broadway  diverges  eastward  to  the  Bowery  (on  the  site  of  the  Astor 
House).  This  period  also  saw  the  growth  of  a  number  of  churches, 
for  although  the  city  members  of  the  assembly  were  slow  to  open  the 
public  treasury  for  blockhouses  on  the  frontiers,  their  constituents 
vied  amongst  themselves  for  the  honor  of  having  for  each  denomi- 
nation its  own  church.  Iu  1747  the  Presbyterian  church  was  rebuilt,  and 
four  years  later  a  Moravian  church  was  erected  in  (the  modern) 
Fulton  street.  In  the  year  following  (1752)  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
built  by  Trinity  Church  on  the  corner  of  Cliff  and  Beekman  streets, 
and  was  ministered  to  by  the  liev.  Henry  Barclay  a  former  mission- 
ary among  the  Mohawks,  but  now  [July  1,  1752]  rector  of  Trinity 
Church.2  At  first  it  had  been  intended  to  build  this  chapel  on  Nassau 
street,  near  Fair  (now  Fulton)  street,  and  a  lot  was  actually  bought 
there.  In  1749  the  corner-stone  was  laid ;  the  very  next  day  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  Mr.  Barclay's  assistant,  was  married  to  a  Mrs. 
Tucker.  A  few  weeks  previously  the  rector  himself  had  been  united 
in  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Anthony  Rutgers.  Sir  Peter  Warren 
gave  one  hundred  pounds  toward  the  building  of  it,  and  a  pew  was 
assigned  to  him  in  recognition  of  the  gift,  which  he  never  occupied. 
The  chapel  was  a  conspicuous  object,  as  it  stood  almost  alone  in  that 
vicinity.    Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  preached  here  until  it  was  superseded 

l  In  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  only  9  In  February,  1750.  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Ket- 
one coach  in  New- York,  except  Governor  Clinton's,  Free  School,  of  which  Joseph  Hildreth.  clerk  of 
and  that  belonged  to  Lady  Murray.  At  this  date  Trinity  parish,  was  the  master.  The  church  was 
it  wan  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  that  the  Dutch  in  great  peril,  but  wax  fortunately  saved.  All  the 
language  be  spoken,  in  order  to  deal  advanta-  archives  of  Trinity  were,  however,  destroyed, 
geously  in  the  markets.                     Editor.  Editor. 
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by  the  handsome  structure  in  Stuyvesant  Square.  The  common 
council  had,  in  1747,  already  encouraged  native  industry  and  historical 
study  by  voting  four  pounds  for  the  printing  of  fifty  copies  of  a  little 
"  Essay  on  the  Duties  of  Vestrymen."1  But  its  highest  munificence 
was  shown  in  1752,  when  the  corporation  contributed  a  subscription 
of  one  hundred  pounds  toward  the  building  of  the  first  Merchants' 
Exchange,  then  at  the  lower  end  of  Broad  street,  near  Bridge,  the  one 
thoroughfare  of  our  city  which  has  never  changed  its  name,  except  in 
translation.2 

Clinton's  administration  had  in  fact  benefited  only  those  who  had 
private  ends  to  serve  and  who  could  cloak  them  under  the  guise  of 
popular  principles  cleverly  enough  not  to  be  detected.  Gradually 

the  vanity  every  partizan  is  shamed 
into  by  the  repetition  of  his  prin- 
ciples must  have  prepared  move 
ments  to  which  sincere  men  clung; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  struggles  for 
power  of  the  De  Lanceys,  or  of  the 
opposition  under  the  Livingstons 
and  the  Albany  Dutch,  or  even  of 
the  avowed  Toryism  of  Coldeu,were 
as  little  actuated  by  considerations 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  were 
Clinton's  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  steady  revenue,  and  a 
strongly  centralized  power  of  dis- 
tributing the  patronage.  That,  with 
all  these  ordinary  motives,  these 
times  prepared  the  men  of  New- 
York  for  the  storms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  carried  the  political  education  of  the  great  seaport  into  the 
rural  districts,  does  not  reflect  upon  the  actors  any  merit  or  blame. 
Men  in  political  life  are  no  better  than  their  surroundings ;  and  if  New- 
York  politics  even  at  that  period  have  a  tinge  of  that  political  fever 
which  in  the  first  ten  years  after  1800  burned  most  fiercely  in  this  city, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  transplanted 
civilization,  one  of  whose  most  familiar  characteristics,  on  emerging 
from  the  first  necessities  of  life,  is  to  adopt  the  grossest  or  more 

l  William  Bradford,  the  father  of  printing  in  sylvanla.  and  hU  grandson.  Colonel  William 

New- York,  died  during  the  year  1752,  and  was  Bradford  (1721-17911,  the  patriot  printer  of  the 

buried  in  Trinity  churchyard.    A  representation  Revolutionary  period,  has  been  admirably  com- 

of  bin  tombstone,  with  facsimiles  of  the  title-pages  memorated  by  his  descendant,  John  William  Wal- 

of  many  of  his  earliest  publications,  and  of  the  lace,  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Historical 

first  New-York  newspaper,  which  he  established  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor. 
in  1725,  may  be  seen  in  the  previous  volume  of         On  the  map  of  the  city  for  17B9  it  is  named 

this  work.  His  son,  Andrew  Bradford  (168C-1742),  Wincom  street  ;  so  that  for  a  brief  period  the 

was  the  founder  of  the  newspaper  press  in  Penn-  ancient  name  was  in  abeyance.  Editor, 
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palpable  political  rottenness  of  the  mother-country,  because  that  ap- 
pears to  be  essentially  human  and  the  outcome  of  a  high  development. 
The  New- York  of  Clinton's  time  was  not  more  selfish  than  the  Eng- 
land of  George  II.,  only  very  much  cruder.  Yet  the  fine  art  displayed 
by  De  Lancey,  coupled  with  his  firmness  of  grip,  is  traceable  to  an 
admirable  mixture  of  French  and  Dutch  blood.  Besides  the  larger 
factions  there  were  all  those  disappointed  officers  who  had  been  balked 
in  their  hopes  and  baffled  in  their  vengeance.  All  these  tacitly  agreed 
to  wait  till  Clinton's  successor  should  appear;  then  to  begin  afresh. 

While  Clinton  was  entertaining 
his  Indian  allies,  the  ministry  had 
found  his  successor,  and  in  July 
orders  in  council  were  issued  for 
Sir  Danvers  Osborn's  commission. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  crown 
lawyers,  Ryder  and  Murray  (Lord 
Mansfield),  authoritatively  gave 
the  opinion  that  De  Lancey 's  com- 
mission, issued  during  good  beha- 
vior, had  been  well  issued,  and  that 
Clinton  could  not  revoke  it  without 
a  misdemeanor  proved.  The  last 
hope  Clinton  had  of  revenging  him- 
self andColden  on  their  enemy  now 
vanished,  and  when  the  new  gov- 
ernor arrived  in  October,  Clinton 
finally  gave  De  Lancey  his  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-governor, 
and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  where  he  prepared  to  leave  the  country.  In 
November  Clinton  returned  to  England,  became  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  received  a  sinecure  post  as  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  July  10,  1761. 


MAYOR  JOHN  CRUGER'S  EXPERIENCE  ON  A  SLAVE-SHIP. 

In  addition  to  the  biographical  notice  already  given  of  John  Cruger  (the  elder),  who 
wax  mayor  at  the  timo  Governor  Clinton's  administration  began,  it  may  be  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  insert  here  his  own  account  of  an  incident  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career.  In  1698,  while  still  a  mere  youth,  he  was  appointed  supercargo  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel,  Captain  Appel,  a  regular  "  slaver."    He  made  the  following  report : 

"  New  York,  Friday,  15th  July,  1698,  we  weighed  anchor  bound  for  the  island  of 
Don  Mascowrena  ;  3d  October,  found  ourselves  under  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  went 
in  to  water  and  clean  the  ship  ;  4th  October,  Captain  Appel  came  on  board  and  told 
me  he  would  not  go  on  board  again  before  some  of  the  people  were  out  of  the  ship. 
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and  that  I  must  find  some  way  to  pay  their  wages,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  sell  some 
rigging  for  said  use,  before  Captain  Appel  would  come  on  board  ;  he  left  one  man  at 
said  place,  called  Whiter,  a  very  troublesome  fellow ;  7th  October,  sailed  from  St. 
Thomas ;  20th  February,  1699,  Captain  and  Master  judged  themselves  to  leeward  of 
the  island  Don  Mascowrena ;  Sunday,  13th  July,  we  arrived  at  Mattatana,  (whither 
we  had  been  compelled  to  turn  our  course.)  and  I  went  on  shore  to  trade  for  negroes, 
but  the  harbor  proving  bad  we  were  forced  to  remove  from  that  place  —  I  having  pur- 
chased 50  slaves  at  St.  Mattatana  ;  24th  August,  arrived  at  Fort  Dolphin  ;  27th  do.,  I 
acquainted  Mr.  Abraham  Samuel,  the  king  of  that  place,  of  my  arrival,  and  came  with 
him  to  a  trade ;  12th  September,  I  went  with  Mr.  Samuel  twenty-five  miles  up  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  14th  in  the  morning,  I  got  the  miserable  news  that  our  ship  was 
taken  by  a  vessel  that  came  into  the  harbour  the  night  before.  Whereupon  I  made  all 
the  haste  down  I  could,  when  we  got  some  of  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Samuel  to  assist  us, 
and  we  fired  upon  said  pirate  for  two  days,  but  could  do  no  good.  Then  I  hired  two 
men  to  swim  off  in  the  night  to  cut  their  cables,  but  Mr.  Samuel  charged  them  not  to 
meddle  with  them,  (as  I  was  informed,  said  Samuel  having  got  a  letter  from  on  board 
the  said  pirates,  in  which  I  suppose  they  made  great  promises,  so  that  ho  forbid  us  upon 
our  lives  not  to  meddle  with  any  of  said  pirates).  When  said  ship  came  in  at  an  anchor 
they  desired  our  boat  to  give  them  a  cast  on  shore,  they  having  lost  their  boats,  ami 
pretended  to  be  a  merchant  ship,  and  had  about  50  negroes  on  board.  At  night,  said 
Captain  of  said  ship  desired  that  our  boat  might  give  him  a  cast  on  board  of  his  ship, 
which  was  done,  and  coming  on  board  he  desired  the  men  to  drink  with  him,  and  when 
said  men  were  going  on  board  of  our  ship  again  they  stopped  them  by  violence,  and  at 
about  9  at  night,  they  manned  the  boat  and  took  our  ship,  and  presently  carried  away 
all  the  money  that  was  on  board,  rigging,  and  other  things  that  they  had  occasion  for, 
and  then  gave  the  ship  and  negroes,  and  other  things  that  were  on  board  to  said  Mr. 
Samuel.  The  Captain's  name  of  the  pirate  was  Evan  Jones;  Robert  Moore,  master; 
John  Dodde,  quarter  master ;  John  Spratt,  boatswain ;  Thomas  Cullins,  Robin  Hunt, 
from  Westchester,  New  York,  and  others.  Mr.  Abraham  Samuel  took  likewise  away 
from  me  22  casks  of  powder  and  49  small  arms,  likewise  all  the  sails  belonging  to  the 
Prophet  which  were  on  shore,  and  then  sold  the  ship  again  to  Isaac  Ruff,  Thomas 
Welles,  Edmd.  Conklin  and  Edward  Woodman,  as  it  was  reported,  for  1,400  pieces  of 
eight.  Tho  purchasers  designed  to  go  from  Fort  Dolphin  to  the  island  of  Don  Mas- 
cowrena, and  thence  to  Mattatana,  upon  Madagascar,  and  so  for  America. 

"  Captain  Henry  Appel,  Jacobus  Meener  and  Isaac  Sommers  went  along  with  them  ; 
some  days  after  there  arrived  at  Fort  Dolphin  a  small  pinke,  called  the  Vine,  Thomas 
Warrent,  master,  from  London,  which  took  in  slaves  from  said  place,  and  bound  for 
Barbadoes,  in  which  I  took  my  passage,  and  was  forced  to  pay  for  the  same  6G  pieces 
of  eight  and  two  slaves. 

"  Saturday,  18th  November,  1699,  I  departed  from  Fort  Dolphin  with  four  of  the 
people  more  that  belonged  to  the  ship  Prophet  Daniel,  in  the  aforesaid  pinke  Vine, 
for  Barbadoes,  leaving  on  shore,  of  the  ship's  company,  only  a  mulatto  boy,  called 
Gabriel ;  22d  December,  1699,  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  vessel  took 
in  water  and  provisions  and  departed  16th  January,  1700;  February  2d,  arrived  at  St. 
Helena  and  departed  8th  do. :  17th  February,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Ascension,  got 
turtle  and  fish  and  departed  ISth  do.;  24th  March, arrived  at  Barbadoes;  17th  April,  1700 
departed  from  Barbadoes  in  the  pinke  Blossom,  Robert  Darkins,  commander,  bound  for 
New  York  ;  1 1th  May,  1700, 1  arrived  at  New  York,  and  because  I  may  not  be  censured 
an  ill  man,  and  that  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  saved  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
owners  of  said  ship,  I  do  declare  that  I  have  not,  directly  nor  indirectly,  saved  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  them,  nor  wronged  them  of  the  value  of  a  farthing,  but  contrary, 
I  have  done  all  possible  to  serve  their  interest  that  I  could. 


Johs  Cruoer." 


CHAPTER  IX 


SIR  DANVER8  OSBORN  AND  SIR  CHARLES  HARDY 

1753  - 1761 


EDNESDAY,  October  10,  1753,  was  a  notable  day  in  the 
history  of  colonial  New -York.  It  marked  the  close  of  an 
administration  longer  than  any  since  the  days  of  Stuyve- 
sant,  and  one  that,  toward  the  end,  had  become  offensive 
to  the  people  of  city  and  province.  On  that  day  Sir  Danvers  Osborn 
appeared  before  the  retiring  governor,  George  Clinton,  and  the  coun- 
cil, and,  after  reading  his  commission  from 
King  George  II.,  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
governor.  Then,  while  this  ceremony  was 
occurring  within  doors,  the  preparations  for 
the  more  public  induction  into  his  office 
were  also  being  made.  Upon  the  "  Parade  8 
l>efore  the  fort,  on  the  site  of  what  we  know 
as  Bowling  Green  to-day,  were  assembling 
the  mayor  of  the  city  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  corporation  and  the  aldermen  and 
assistant  aldermen ;  in  another  group  were  #^'7 
gathered  the  officers  of  the  militia  or  train- 


bauds,  the  clergymen,  and  other  gentlemen 


belonging  to  professional  or  mercantile  cir-  j 
des.    Ere  long  this  imposing  assembly  of 
dignity  and  worth  heard  tho  beating  of 
drums  behind  the  walls  of  the  fort,  tho  gate     Szf&sn*^  &4trrrj,  i 
was  thrown  open,  and,  preceded  by  a  com- 
pany of  foot,  the  retiring  governor,  arm-in-arm  with  his  successor, 
and  followed  bv  the  members  of  the  roval  council,  marched  forth  on 
the  way  to  the  City  Hall.    The  procession,  completed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  city  dignitaries  and  the  other  waiting  groups  of  promi- 

1  Sir  George  Robert  Osborn,  sixth  baronet,  to  Sir  Algernon  Kerr  Butler  Osborn,  seventh  baronet, 

whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  portrait  of  his  an-  was  born  August  8, 1870.    From  Miss  Osborn,  a 

ee*tor.  Sir  Danvers,  and  also  for  the  modern  pic-  daughter  of  Sir  George,  we  received  the  pathetic 

ture  of  Chicksand*  Priory,  near  ShefTord,  Bedford  letter  written  by  Sir  Danvers  to  his  two  sous 

County,  died  at  the  family  seat  January  11,  1892,  which  appears  in  fac-simile  on  another  page  of  this 
His  grandson  and  successor, 
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nent  citizens,  defiled  up  the  hill  from  the  Parade-ground  into  Broad- 
way, whose  sides  were  lined  by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  Flags 
waved  from  private  houses,  and  windows  and  roofs  were  crowded 
with  spectators.    Wheeling  to  the  right  as  Wall  street  was  reached, 

the  procession  descended 
the  slight  declivity,  halt- 
ing before  the  City  Hall, 
and,  forming  in  two  lines, 
the  governors  passed  be- 
tween into  the  building, 
whence  the  commission 
of  Sir  Dan  vers  was  read 

BIRTHPLACE  OK  S1K   DAK  VERS  OSBORN.l  in  ^  hearmg  Qf  th(?  gg. 

sembled  people.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  cannon  boomed  and 
all  the  church  bells  of  the  town  began  to  ring.  It  was  indeed  a  gala- 
day  throughout :  when  night  descended  bonfires  cast  a  ruddy  glare 
from  several  street  corners,  and  colored  lamps  adorned  the  houses 
of  the  more  elegant  and  decorous  citizens.  Then  there  was  feasting 
and  banqueting,  as  there  had  already  been  for  some  days  before.2 

Sir  Dan  vers  Osborn  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  Chicksands 
Priory,  county  of  Bedford,  on  November  17,  1715,  and  was  thus  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  took  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New- York.  He  came  of  a  family  which  held  by  inheritance 
positions  of  trust  near  the  king's  person  from  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 
Some  of  these  functionaries  were  knighted,  but  in  1662  the  bearer  of 
the  name  and  of  the  office  was  created  a  baronet.  Sir  Dan  vers  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  at  the  early  age  of  five,  his  father  having  died 
before  the  latter.  He  thus  became  the  third  baronet,  while  his  rep- 
resentative and  descendant  to-day,  Sir  Algernon,  is  the  seventh  in 
succession.  The  mother  of  Sir  Danvers  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  is  known  in  history  as  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sarah  Osborn,  as  on 
account  of  her  husband's  premature  death  she  did  not  acquire  the 
title  of  Lady  Osborn.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Byng,  afterward  (1721)  created  Viscount  Torrington,  and  sister  of 
that  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng  who  was  shot  in  1757  for  "error  in 
judgement  "  in  retreating  before  the  French  at  Minorca.  According 
to  Macaulay,  there  seem  to  be  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  was 
sacrificed  for  political  considerations.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Osborn,  made 
every  possible  effort  to  move  the  king  to  exercise  that  mercy  which 
the  court-martial  recommended,  but  in  vain.    His  last  letter  was  to 


iThe  sunt lii-ast  view  of  Chicksnnds  Prion-,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  birthplace  of  Sir  Danvers 
Osborn.  Bart.,  as  it  appeared  in  1730. 

2  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Robert  Ludlow  Fow- 
ler, there  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 


Editor  a  study  of  Osborn's  brief  incumbency, 
in  manuscript,  from  which  many  valuable  and 
in  teresting  details  have  been  derived ;  see  also 
"  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of  New- 
York."  G:  «03.  804. 
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her,  and  she  also  sacredly  preserved  a  note  of  Voltaire's  to  the  admiral, 
inclosing  a  letter  to  him  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  commander  of 
the  French  fleet,  exonerating  his  oppouent  from  all  blame,  inasmuch 
as  the  forces  at  his  command  were  utterly  inadequate.  Voltaire's 
note  and  its  inclosuro  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Chicksands  Priory. 
Truly  this  lady's  lot  was  a  hard  one,  for  soon  we  shall  have  to  record 
her  son's  violent  end,  when  again,  as  in  his  own  youth,  the  management 
of  the  estates  of  the  baronetcy  was 
thrown  into  her  hands  during  a  long 
minority. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1740,  Sir  Dan  vers  was  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  a 
daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, and  sister  of  that  Lord  Halifax 
who  was  one  of  the  lords  of  trade. 
To  this  lady  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached. She  bore  him  two  sons,  but 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
second,  in  1743,  Lady  Osborn  died, 
plunging  him  into  an  inconsolable 
grief,  which  threatened  to  unseat  his 
reason.  "  Sir  Danvers  never  seems 
to  have  recovered  his  spirits  after  ff 
his  wife's  death,"  writes  a  descen- 
dant. "  For  some  years  he  led  a  rest- 
less and  wandering  life,  .  .  .  and 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Bedford.  ...  In  1745,  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
young  Pretender,  he  raised  a  troop  of  men,  and  led  them  in  person  to 
support  King  George.  In  1750  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia  for  six  months 
on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  Lord  Cornwallis." 2  Finally  his  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Halifax,  then  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  exerted  his  influence  to  secure  for  him  the  position  of 
governor  of  New- York.  It  was  hoped  the  entire  change  of  scene,  as 
well  as  enforced  activity,  would  prevent  his  mind  from  brooding  over 
his  sorrow.  But  the  sequel  proved  that  the  step  was  ill-advised,  and 
the  kindly  intentions  were  destined  to  be  fatally  disappointed. 

Probably  by  reason  of  the  shocking  event  that  terminated  the  series, 
there  is  great  minuteness  in  the  account  of  the  occurrences  that  at- 

1  Admiral  John  Byng.  fourth  son  of  Viscount  Osborn  (youngest  daughter  of  the  late  baronet  >. 

Torrington,  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  New-York.  1891,  pp.  11,  12.    The  person  thus 

picture  by  Hudson  at  Ohlcksands  Priory.  referred  to  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Osborn,  Sir  Dan- 

•  '•  Political  and  Social  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  the  vers's  mother. 
Eighteenth  Century,"  edited  by  Miss  Emily  F.  D. 
Vol.  II.— 19. 
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tended  the  arrival,  the  inauguration,  and  the  assumption  of  his  new- 
duties  by  Governor  Osbom.  On  August  22  he  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth in  H.  M.  8.  Arundel,  and  two  days  before  wrote  to  his  sons, 
lads  of  about  twelve  and  ten  years  respectively,  the  letter  which  we 
subjoin  in  fac-simile,  and  which  is  extremely  pathetic  in  view- of 

the  fate  which  we 
Jo  m~,  now  know  was  im- 


pending  over  the 
affectionate  and 
stricken  parent.1 

On  Saturday, 
October  G,  1753, 
f^C^X  tfn*       !ym+r  q  2^*fe>c    the    vessel  that 
^  L+U  urz£„.  had  conveyed  him 

U  i~U6  6+  Hu        krtfn*  X~  -fiu,         across  the  ocean 

C,  •      a      OQ>  an  entered  New- York 

/      £V/  ^  fry  fy*Mn*~~„~    harbor.     On  the 

J&C  Haifa.  f  *  mr  ruJ*y/LZ)t  u^L^  #u  next  day,  Sunday, 
h  tf»o    huA*.  t^iuM  **>~?f*>x^*Je.  tn«  7th,  Sir  Daii- 

vers  landed  in 
state  at  the  foot  of 

Whitehall  street, 
#t^v  *  atul  was  formaliy 

ILi^  o&o6rn+6>  h*&L^  received    by  the 

'  ^Ancw&ttrrr^      royal  council,  Gov- 

ernor Clinton  be- 
ing at  his  country-seat  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Although  it  was 
Sunday,  the  festivities  were  begun  by  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  new 
incumbent ;  the  next  day  Clinton  came  into  town,  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Osbom  at  the  governor's  residence  in  the  fort.  On  that 
(Monday)  evening  again  a  public  dinner  was  given,  at  which  both 
Sir  Danvers  and  Clinton  appeared,  and  which  was  tendered  by  no 
official  body,  but  by  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  colony. 

As  the  mansion  in  the  fort  was  undergoing  repairs  preparatory  to 
the  change  of  occupants,  Sir  Danvers  was  invited  to  the  house  of  a 
member  of  the  council,  Mr.  Joseph  Murray.  This  gentleman  had 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Governor  Cosby,  and  as  Mrs.  Cosby 
was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Mrs.  Murray  was  also  a  distant 
connection  of  the  late  Lady  Osbom.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  of  ample 
fortune  and  of  marked  ability.    He  "  was  the  principal  lawyer  of  the 

iTho  original  letter  i»  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  tobcr  6,  and  dyed  the  12—".    The  copy  of  this 

Mrs.  Osborn,  as  follows:  -  Sir  Danvers  Osborn.  interesting  letter,  with  this  indorsement. 

August  20. 1753,  to  his  two  sons,  from  Portsmouth,  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  the  courtesy  of 

Sailed  from  thence  Aug«  22—  to  that  unfortunate  Emily  F.  D.  Osborn,  i 

Government  of  New-York,  where  he  arrived,  Oc-  on  the  previous  page. 
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province,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  royalist  party."1  His  house 
was  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  the  garden  in  the  rear 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  Hudson  River,  which,  as  is  known,  then 
came  up  as  far  as  the  present  Greenwich  street.    Mr.  Murray's  homo 

« was  for  that  time  in  America  a  very  luxurious  one  Sir  Dan- 

vers  must  have  been  quite  as  comfortable  there  as  in  his  own  house 
in  England.  The  difference  in  the  material  comforts  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  not  then  more  marked  than  now,  the  colonial  English  gen- 
erally importing  much  of  their  contemporary  comforts  to  their  colonies 
and  territories." 2  On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  Governor  Clinton  made  a 
formal  call  on  Sir  Danvers  at  his  host's,  and  the  day  was  also  marked 
by  the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  The 


CHICK8AND8   I'RIORY  AS  IT   18  AT  I'KESKNT. 


ceremonies  and  jubilations  of  the  inauguration,  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th,  have  already  been  described.  Even  then  the  shadow  of  the  sad 
event  to  come  had  begun  to  settle  upon  the  new  governor.  The  crowds 
that  lined  Broadway  and  Wall  street  as  the  procession  passed  gave 
vent  not  only  to  their  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Danvers,  but  that 
of  the  retiring  governor  excited  them  to  an  ill-timed  aud  coarse  auger, 
and  they  uttered  shouts  of  derision  and  words  of  vituperation  against 
him.  This  did  not  affect  Clinton  half  as  much  as  it  did  the  sensitive 
Osborn ;  and  he  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  ill-mannered  con- 
duct had  made  an  impression  upon  him  by  the  effort  to  soften  its 
unpleasantness  for  his  predecessor.  He  observed  that  he  fully  expected 
to  be  himself  made  the  mark  of  such  assaults  ere  he  had  been  long  in 
the  government.  An  intimation  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  this 
presentiment  was  received  by  him  on  the  very  next  day  (the  11th), 

l  These  citation*  we  from  Mr.  Fowler's  MS.  I  I>oc.  rel.  Col.  Hist  N.  Y..  6 :  804. 
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while,  so  to  speak,  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  and  the  bells  celebrating 
the  joy  at  his  coming  had  scarcely  ceased.  In  the  address  from  the 
corporation  had  occurred  this  clause,  expressing  th»>  assuranee  t hat 
his  Excellency  would  be  as  "averse  from  eountenaneing  as  we  from 
brooking  any  infringements  of  our  inestimable  liberties,  civil  and 
religious."1  The  governor  did  not  like  either  the  words  or  the  tone  of 
this  passage:  he  distinctly  con  template  I  requesting  the  corporation 
to  remove  it  from  their  address,  but  wiser  counsels  dis- 
suaded him.  In  the  face  of  this  determined  stand  of  the 
colonists,  he  remembered  that  his  instructions  called  for 
a  specially  determined  effort  to  curb  this  very  spirit  and 
curtail  some  of  these  all  to,>  liberal  privileges.  He  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  councilors  how  the  enforcement  of 
these  instructions  would  be  met.  He  was  informed  thai 
the  provincial  assembly  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  tie- 
power  which  had  passed  into  their  hands  when  (he 
grants  of  revenue  had  been  made  annual  with  detailed 
appropriations,  instead  of  tor  a  Dumber  of  years  and 
undistributed.  When  this  reply  was  made  the  disconsolate  chi<  t 
magistrate  bowed  his  head,  and  sighed,  "  What  then  am  I  sent  here 
fori""  to  which  there  was  no  response. 

Immediately  after  the  inauguration  dinner,  while  the  other  guests 
still  remained  at  the  table,  Sir  Dan  vers  had  asked  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  indisposition.  On  the  next  day  (the  11th)  he  dined 
quietly  at  an  early  hour  at  the  home  of  his  host.  Still  complaining 
of  illness,  Mr.  Murray  proposed  to  him  to  take  the  air  either  in  a  car- 
riage or  a  ride  on  horseback.  This  being  declined,  and  his  guest's 
depression  of  spirits  appearing  to  increase,  the  best  physician  in  town, 
Dr.  Magraw,  was  summoned;  but  his  prescription  was  disregarded, 
and  the  governor  retired  early  to  his  chamber,  ordering  some  broth 
to  be  prepared.3  It  was  the  last  time  that  he  was  seen  alive.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Friday,  October  12,  the  body  of  the  unhappy  Sir 
Danvers  was  found  suspended  from  the  fence  in  Mr.  Murray's  garden. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  consternation  that  must  have 
seized  upon  the  little  colonial  capital  as  the  news  of  this  dreadful  oc- 
currence was  noised  abroad.  Several  governors  had  died  in  office, 
and  some  suddenly ;  but  none  of  these  deaths  had  been  of  this  char- 
acter, after  a  rule  of  but  two  days  and  apparently  by  suicide.  The 


1"  Historv  of  New- York."  by  William  Smith 
(cont.  to  1762).  in  2  vols.  (N.  Y.,  1830),  2:  183. 
:  lb..  2 : 185. 

•i  "All  the  papers  anil  chronicles  of  the  time  are 
very  precise  about  the  new  governor's  movements, 
and  particularly  how  and  where  he  dined  and 
supped.  .  .  .  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  deposition  taken 
under  oath  bv  order  of  the  council  to  be  sent  to 


England,  states  that  the  physician  ordered  'sack 
whey.'  Sir  Danvers  declined,  and  ordered  his 
servant  to  bring  '  broath  '  instead.  Mr.  Murray 
seems  to  have  thought  this  fact  of  importance, 
and  that  the  most  skeptical  lord  of  trade  of  the 
laM  century  would  be  convinced  that  a  man  who 
preferred  broth  to  sack-whey  must  be  mad  in- 
deed."   Mr.  Fowler  s  MS. 
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heat  and  bitterness  of  party  spirit  did  indeed  dare  to  broach  the  sus- 
picion that  the  adherents  of  the  lieutenant-governor  had  sought  this 
execrable  moans  of  placing  their  favorite  in  power.  But  this  charge 
was  too  monstrous  to  be  seriously  or  long  entertained  even  in  that  day. 
Yet  it  led  to  careful  depositions  regarding  the  attending  circum- 
stances, which  were  sent  to  England  to  convince  the  lords  of  trade 
that  there  had  been  no  foul  play,  but  that  Sir  Dan  vers  had  died  by  his 
own  hands.  The  funeral  occurred  on  the  next  day  (October  13),  and 
as  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  rector  of  Trinity,  had  felt  some  scruples 
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about  consigning  his  Excellency's  remains  to  the  grave  with  the  usual 
ritual,  the  unhappy  fact  (which,  however,  lessened  the  horror  of  the 
deed)  was  clearly  brought  out  by  other  depositions  that  insanity  had 
before  visited  the  heartbroken  baronet  for  a  brief  period  since  his 
wife's  death,  and  that  he  had  even  attempted  his  life  before.  By  the 
testimony  of  his  private  secretary1  and  other  companions  on  the  voy- 
age, and  of  close  observers  of  his  actions  throughout 
^  the  inaugural  exercises,  it  was  proved  that  the  change 
— *  from  England  to  America,  and  the  assumption  of 
new  and  untried  activities,  so  far  from  affording  the  hoped-for  relief 
from  the  threatened  malady  of  heart  and  brain,  had  really  only 
aggravated  it  and  hastened  the  fatal  result.5 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  political  opinions  or  at  least  affilia- 
tions of  the  prominent  New- York  personages  and  their  families  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  present  many  puzzling  complica- 
tions. By  a  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  at  the  mere  nod  of 
Governor  Cosby,  Chief  Justice  Lewis  Morris,  the  favorite  of  Robert 
Hunter,  had  been  removed  from  his  high  office,  and  James  De  Lancey, 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  appointed  in  his  place.  That  De  Lancey 
heartily  acquiesced  in  this  infringement  upon  colonial  liberties  was 
shown  not  only  by  his  acceptance  and  retention  of  this  office,  but  in  a 
marked  degree  by  his  conduct  at  the  Zenger  trial.  On  a  previous 
page  have  been  described  his  contentions  with  the  two  great  jurists, 
William  Smith  and  James  Alexander  j  they  calling  in  question  the 
validity  of  his  appointment,  whereby  he  was  compelled  to  disbar 
them.  Then  De  Lancey  was  the  stanch  champion  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  while  Smith  and  Alexander  hav- 
ing fomented  the  opposition  against  the  governor  in  the  very  news- 
paper that  appeared  in  the  libel  suit,  continued  after  their  legal  victory 
to  agitate  in  favor  of  popular  rights.  During  the  next  administration 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  base.  The  animosities  awakened  by 
the  trial  continued  the  same,  but  they  led  the  combatants  to  an 
interchange  of  camps.  Governor  Clinton  claimed  that  De  Lancey 
remained  friendly  toward  him  only  until  by  this  dissembling  con- 
duct he  had  induced  his  Excellency  to  change  the  tenure  of  his  office 
of  chief  justice  from  one  at  "pleasure"  to  one  on  "good  behavior." 
As  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  effected,  making  De  Lancey  indepen- 
dent of  the  governor,  it  was  charged  that  he  threw  himself  into 

i  This  was  Thomas  Pownall, Esq., who  remained  cited  bis  own  recall  from  that  government.  h« 

in  the  colonies  after  Sir  Danvera's  death,  and  by  was  at  once  made  governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  a 

his  intelligence  and  industry  raised  himself  finally  poet  which  he  held  for  ten  years.    He  had  been 

to  a  high  rank  in  their  service.  Ue  was  an  author  offered  the  governorship  of  New- York,  but  de- 

before  he  left  England,  having  published  a  work  clined  it    He  died  at  Bath,  in  1805,  at  the  age  of 

on  the  philosophy  of  political  institutions.  In  1757  85  years, 

he  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  -  Fowler  MS.  notes, 
served  three  years  with  ability,  and  having  soli- 
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tho  ranks  of  the  opposition,  determined  to  render  Clinton's  posi- 
tion as  unpleasant  as  possible.  But  we  may  well  look  for  some  other 
cause  than  mere  caprice,  as  De  Laueey's  support  of  the  governor  was 
In  entire  accord  with  his  course  during  the  incumbency  of  Cosby 
and  Clarke,  a  period  of  near- 
ly eleven  years.  There  no 
doubt  was  a  quarrel,  and 
hence  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  governor  gave  De 
Laucey  some  reason  to  be 
offended.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  rupture  between 
these  high  functionaries  till 
three  or  four  years  after  Clin- 
ton's assumption  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  after  that 
there  is  scarce  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  governor  to  the 
lords  of  trade,  or  to  individ- 
ual members  of  that  board, 
or  to  private  correspondents, 
that  does  not  reiterate  with 
painful  monotony  the  story 
of  the  evil  conduct  of  the 
chief  justice.  He  regrets  that 
he  has  made  his  appointment 
to  depend  on  good  behavior,  and  actually  discusses  the  question 
whether  that  step  on  his  part  could  not  be  annulled  at  home.1 

His  complaints,  bitter  and  unending,  against  Do  Lancey  (as  has 
already  been  more  fully  related  in  the  preceding  chapter),  were  met 
by  the  authorities  in  England  in  a  most  startling  manner,  exceedingly 
humiliating  to  the  governor.  While  seeking  to  lower  him  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  lords  of  trade,  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand,  sounded  the 
praises  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  and  recommended  that  the  latter  be 
appointed  lieutenant-governor.  He  descanted  on  the  advantages  of 
creating  such  an  office  at  the  present  juncture,  when  matters  were 
fast  ripening  toward  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  when  the  governor  had  to  be  absent  from  the  capital  so 
frequently  to  adjust  relations  with  the  Indians  and  the  other  col- 
onies." The  ministers  at  home  saw  the  cogency  of  his  recommenda- 
tion so  far  as  tho  office  was  concerned,  but  passing  by  the  gentleman 
whom  he  named  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  they  conferred  the  honor 

1  Doc.  rel.  Co).  Hl»t.  N.  Y..  6  :  356,  357.      2  lb.,  6  :  313. 
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on  none  other  than  Clinton's  persistent  enemy,  James  De  Lancey,  who 
retained  at  the  same  time  the  chief  justiceship.  On  October  27,  1747, 
this  appointment,  with  the  commission,  was  received  by  the  governor; 
and  as  he  had  requested  a  leave  of  absence,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  hand  the  commission  to  De  Lancey  at  once,  and  allow  him 
to  indulge  the  satisfaction  of  being  chief  ruler  for  a  brief  period.1  To 

prevent  this  Cliuton  actually  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  his  permission  to 
leave. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Danvers  Os- 
born  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  same  commission  of  1747, 
was  duly  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  From  his  own 
account  we  learn  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  inauguration  the  retiring  gov- 
ernor handed  this  commission  to  De 
methodist  chirch  in  johm  street.   Lancey  iu  council  before  Sir  Danvers 

read  his.  On  the  fatal  Friday,  the  council  having  been  hastily  sum- 
moned,  De  Lancey  read  the  document  only  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  officer  of  the  guard,  as  anything  more  public  would  have 
been  inappropriate.  The  acting  governor's  first  care  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  James  Alexander  (the  oldest  councilor  present), 
John  Chambers  (second  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court),  and  Mayor  Hol- 
land, to  make  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  Governor  Osbom's 
death.  The  assumption  of  the  government,  however,  placed  De  Lancey 
iu  a  very  curious,  if  not  anomalous  position.  He  had  devoted  all  his 
talents  and  energies  to  oppose  and  harass  Governor  Clinton.  But  the 
royal  governors  stood  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  burden  of  its 
demands  was  limited  to  one  cry :  a  permanent  revenue,  without  spe- 
cific appropriations.  De  Lancey  had,  therefore,  been  the  advocate  of 
the  opposite  policy:  annual  grants,  definitely  appropriated.  That  was 
the  popular  cry,  and  Cosby's  chief  justice,  and  Zenger's  very  partial 
judge,  must  perforce  take  up  that  cry,  and  identify  himself  with  the 
popular  party.  This  sent  Smith  and  Alexander,  the  champions  of 
Zenger  and  of  popular  rights,  into  the  ranks  of  the  governor's  and 
the  royalist  party,  and  Clinton  urgently  recommended  their  reinstate- 
ment in  the  council,  whence  Cosby  had  banished  them.  It  is  somewhat 
disheartening  thus  to  notice  personal  pique  determining  men's  stand 
on  great  questions  of  public  policy ;  but,  doubtless,  many  patriots 
who  now  are  lauded  to  the  skies  permitted  similar  motives  to  influ- 
ence them.  Fortunate  those  who  were  thus  unworthily  led  to  adopt 
the  popular  or  successful  side;  but  this  should  make  one  less  harsh 

i  Doc.  rd.  Col.  Hist  N.  Y.,  6  :  416. 
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in  judging  those  who  conscientiously  and,  therefore,  worthily  resolved 
to  stand  on  the  losing  side. 

With  a  record  of  strenuous  support  of  the  provincial  assembly  in 
their  plea  for  annual  grants,  what  was  De  Lancey  to  do  now  that  Sir 
Danvers  Osborn's  instructions  passed  over  to  him  to  be  carried  out  I 
Delicate  and  difficult  as  was  his  task  under  the  circumstances,  yet  it 
was  in  reality  greatly  facilitated  by  reason  of  his  known  sympathy  with 
the  opponents  of  the  government's  claims,  and  his  former  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  their  policy.  It  could  easily  be  appreciated  by  them  that  in  his 
capacity  as  acting  governor  he  must  perforce  press  the  instruction  on 
this  point;  but  then  they  would  know  that  it  was  merely  perfunctory, 
and  that  if  they  disregarded  this  injunction,  it  would  not  be  his  fault, 
and  would  not  cause  him  any  chagrin.  While  he  must  necessarily 
report  their  adverse  action,  the  spirit  in  which  this  would  be  done 
would  radically  differ  from  that  of  the  previous  governor;  and  the 
manner  of  reporting,  together  with  his  comments,  might  even  lead  the 
home  authorities  to  understand  the  folly  of  insisting  upon  that  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain.  As  appears  from  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Hardy,  this  result  was  actually  attained  to  a  moderate  extent. 
How  well  De  Lancey  avoided  offending  both  parties,  yet  remained  per- 
fectly loyal  to  his  convictions  as  well  as  to  his  superiors,  is  shown  by 
some  passages  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  dated  January  3, 1754, 
the  first  in  which  he  treats  of  the  mooted  point :  "  Governor  Clin- 
ton .  .  .  took  up  with  the  annual  salary  of  £1560  for  some  years  suc- 
cessively; he  then,  upon  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  Assembly,  tryed 
to  have  the  support  in  the  former  way,  but  could  not  obtain  it  by  the 
rougher  method  of  Dissolutions.  I  have  tried  the  softest  Methods  I 
could,  but  to  as  little  purpose.  The  principal  members  frankly  told  me 
I  might  dissolve  them  as  often  as  I  pleased,  as  long  as  they  were 
chosen  (which  I  hear  most  of  them  would  be  again,  if  dissolved  on 
that  point)  they  would  never  give  it  up."  And  now  is  indicated  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  entente  cordiah  between  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  these  refractory  assemblymen.  In  their  resentment  against 
Clinton,  the  practice  of  annual  grants  had  been  pressed  so  far  that 
some  of  the  clear  prerogatives  of  the  king  as  executive  had  been  in- 
vaded. Hence,  in  a  "  Representation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  King," 
they  justly  complained  "  that  the  Assembly  have  taken  to  themselves 
not  only  the  management  and  disposal  of  such  publick  money,  but 
have  also  wrested  from  your  Majesty's  Governor  the  nomination  of  all 
offices  of  Government,  the  custody  and  direction  of  the  publick  mili- 
tary stores,  .  .  .  and  in  short  almost  every  other  executive  part  of 
Government."  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  Clinton's  instance  the  as- 
sembly would  have  yielded  even  these  unwarrantable  powers.  But  it 
was  different  under  De  Lancey ;  and  so  he  is  able  to  report  to  the 
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lords :  "  What  they  would  come  into  was,  ...  not  to  meddle  with 
the  executive  part  of  the  Government,  which  I  had  convinced  them 
was  an  encroachment  on  His  Majesty's  Prerogative,  the  Executive 
Power  being  solely  in  the  Crown." 1  Aside  from  these  legislative  diffi- 
culties, the  times  were  trying,  for  the  French  and  Indian  war  was 
impending,  and,  indeed,  hostilities  had  already  begun.  There  were 
men  to  bo  enlisted,  military  stores  provided,  and  money  to  be  raised 
for  defense  and  attack.  Through  all  this  the  New- York  assembly 
kept  a  keen  and  wakeful  eye  upon  its  rights.  But  De  Lancey's  neu- 
trality or  impartiality  between  the  two  contending  forces  was  really 
an  advantageous  circumstance.  In  all  his  letters  he  points  out  the 
obstinacy  of  the  assembly,  but  also  the  danger  of  uuwisely  provoking 
it  on  the  part  of  the  home  government.  He  wishes  to  remain  true 
to  the  unwise  instructions,  but,  in  one  instauce,  boldly  transgresses 
them,  and  writes :  "  I  hope  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Province 
and  of  obtaining  mouey  for  the  use  of  the  King's  troops  .  .  .  will 
plead  for  my  excuse  in  breaking  through  my  Instructions  by  giving 
my  assent  to  a  Law  for  a  paper  Emission  without  a  suspending 
clause;  I  could  not  get  money  in  any  other  way,  as  your  Lordpp*  may 
be  convinced  of  from  what  passed  between  me  and  the  Assembly  on 
this  Subject  last  fall."2  The  lords  of  trade  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  blind  not  to  have  commended  his  independent  judgment 
and  action  in  this  emergency.  In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  crown  if  it  wished  to  retain  them  in 
possession,  would  have  been  immensely  promoted  by  leaving  in  power 
such  men  as  Do  Lancey,  born  in  the  country,  in  touch  with  its  citizens, 
yet  loyal  to  England  so  long  as  it  acted  wisely  and  justly.  But  a 
native  Englishman,  one  near  the  court,  one  who  must  be  rewarded  by 
place,  one  who  needed  a  reparation  of  fortune,  such  was  the  ideal  of 
the  man  for  colonial  governor  in  America  ever  in  the  minds  of  the 
ministers  at  home,  fitness  or  capacity  being  very  subordinate  con- 
siderations;  and  such  a  one,  answering  in  one  or  more  particulars 
to  this  ideal,  was  again  selected  to  supersede  Lieutenant-Governor 
De  Lancey  in  the  government  of  New- York. 

As  early  as  January  29,  1755,  an  order  of  council,  regularly  con- 
vened with  the  king  present,  was  executed  appointing  as  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  province  of  New- York  a 
gentleman  named  "Charles  Hardy  Esqr"  in  the  document.  He  was 
a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  about  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  and  in  additiou  to  or  connection  with  this  honor  he 
must  have  been  knighted  by  his  Majesty,  for  the  first  communication 
of  the  lords  of  trade  to  him,  before  he  had  reached  America,  and 
dated  August  12,  is  addressed  to  "  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Knight." 5  He 
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had  been  in  America  before,  and  had  also  borne  a  similar  office  there, 
having  been  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  in  1744.  Embark- 
ing in  the  Sphynx  early  in  July,  the  new  governor  of  New- York  ar- 
rived in  the  upper  bay  on  September  2,  1755.  The  formal  reception 
and  his  landing  took  place  next  day,  but  on  that  same  evening  the 
lieutenant-governor  called  on  Sir  Charles  on  board  the  ship.  It  was 
a  great  relief  to  the  latter  that  so  efficient  and  experienced  a  person 
remained  near  him  in  the  government,  for  he  felt  himself  entirely  un- 
fitted for  many  of  the  duties  that  belonged 
to  his  present  station.  The  opponents  of 
De  Lancey  called  in  question  his  right  to 
return  to  the  functions  of  chief  justice,  or, 
in  case  he  reassumed  them,  to  continue  as 
lieutenant-governor.  The  case  was  even 
submitted  to  the  attorney-general  by  the 
lords  of  trade.1  But  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  his  continuance,  and  the  governor 
practically  upheld  De  Lancey  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  before  that  decision,  be- 
cause he  felt  his  assistance  indispensable  to 
himself.  A  vivid  account  has  been  left  us 
by  the  historian  William  Smith  of  a  scene 
where  he  was  himself  present,  his  father 
taking  part  in  the  conversation,  of  which  he 
"  made  a  minute  as  being  too  characteristic 
of  Sir  Charles  to  be  omitted"  from  his  his- 
tory. There  was  to  be  a  trial  before  him  as 
chancellor,  and  he  was  in  despair  how  to  proceed.  He  had  asked  the 
chief  justice  to  come,  but  as  the  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  drew 
near,  and  it  grew  past  the  hour  set,  that  officer  failed  to  appear.  His 
Excellency  then  called  the  counsel  of  both  sides  into  a  private  room, 
and  asked  them :  "  Does  this  matter  turn  upon  a  point  of  law  ? "  He 
was  assured  it  did.  Thereupon  he  made  this  frank  and  sailor-like 
reply :  "  I  have  been  justice  of  the  peace  in  England,  but  know  noth- 
ing of  the  law.  My  knowledge,  gentlemen,  relates  to  the  sea :  that  is 
my  sphere.  If  you  want  to  know  when  the  wind  and  tide  suit  for  go- 
ing down  to  Sandy  Hook,  I  can  tell  you  that.  How  can  a  captain  of 
a  ship  know  anything  of  your  demurrers  in  law?"  Here  the  chief 
justice  came  in,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  governor.  "  The  cause  was 
afterward  debated  and  a  decree  pronounced  by  De  Lancey,  who  dic- 
tated the  entry  to  the  register,"  continues  the  historian ;  "  the  gov- 
ernor, who  awkwardly  sat  by,  interfered  only  to  pronounce  an  amen."- 

1  Doc.  vbL  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  6 :  951. 
*Willi»m  Smith's  "History  of  the  Late  Province  of  New  York"  (in  2  vols.,  New -York,  18.10).  2  :  274  -  276. 
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Meantime  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  in  progress,  giving  Gov- 
ernor Hardy  much  work  of  a  nature  more  congenial  to  his  training. 
Indeed  at  last  he  grew  so  tired  of  merely  playing  governor,  while  the 
sphere  that  he  loved  was  affording  such  fine  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  aptitudes,  that  he  begged  to  be  relieved  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New-York  and  to  be  transferred  to  some  post  in  the  royal 

navy.  In  the  year  1757  that  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  on  Juue  3 
he  placed  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  De  Laucey. 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white,  took  part  in 
the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1758, 
and,  after  attaining  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral,  on  retiring  from  ac- 
tive service  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
1771,  and  died  in  1780,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five. 

It  may  be  readily  appreciated 
from  De  Lancey's  superior  talents 
as  well  as  experience,  by  the  side  of 
Hardy's  cheerfully  avowed  incapa- 
city, that  the  close  friendship  and 
entire  harmony  between  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  meant  the 
ascendancv  of  the  latter  in  the  ad- 

■ 

ministration  of  affairs  throughout  the  brief  period  of  Sir  Charles's 
presence  in  New- York.  There  was  thus  practically  no  change  in  the 
government  when  De  Lancey  again  acted  as  chief  magistrate.  He 
retained  this  prominent  position  for  exactly  three  years  and  two 
months,  or  until  the  day  of  his  death,  August  4, 1760.  The  opulent 
De  Lanceys  occupied  many  fine  mansions  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
The  founder  of  the  family  built  that  which  later  became  Fraunces' 
Tavern,  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets.  This  passed  into 
Oliver  De  Lancey's  hands,  being  bought  by  Samuel  Fraunces  of  the 
latter.  Stephen  De  Lancey  also  built  a  large  house  on  Broadway, 
just  above  Trinity  Church,  which  later  became  the  City  Arms,  and  on 
the  site  of  which  stood  till  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living 
the  Citv  Hotel.  Here  James  De  Lancev  resided  when  in  town ;  but 
about  a  "  mile  out  of  town,"  above  Grand  street  on  the  Bowery  Road, 
or  between  Grand  and  Rivington  streets,  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  whence  a  long  lane  of  venerable  trees  led  up  to  the  house, 
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stood  the  lieutenant-governor's  country-seat.  It  was  here  he  died. 
He  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from  asthma.  On  the  day  previous 
to  his  decease  he  had  had  a  conference  with  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  on  Staten  Island.  Crossing  the  broad  bay  in  an  open  boat  in 
the  damp  night  air,  and  then  riding  out,  probably  on  horseback,  to  his 
country-house,  brought  on  a  violent  attack  of  his  trouble,  and  on  the 
morning  of  August  4,  1760,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  in  his 
library.  He  was  but  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  but  his  career  had  been 
a  successful  and  brilliant  one.  He  doubtless  had  his  faults,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  historian  William  Smith,  the  ever  exhaust- 
less  source  for  recent  historians  of  the  city,  was  a  violent  partizan 
against  him,  and  therefore  has  doubtless  taken  care  that  his  faults 
should  not  fail  to  appear  for  the  edification  of  posterity. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  provincial  council,  first  appointed  in 
1722,  and  whom  for  that  reason  Governor  Clinton  recommended  as 
lieutenant-governor,  was  Dr.  Cadwallader  Golden.  As  president  of 
the  council  he  became  ruler  of  the  province  on  De  Lancey's  death. 
The  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  born  in  1688,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705,  studied  medicine  in  London,  and 
came  to  America  in  1710.  In  1715  he  returned  to  England,  married, 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  later,  practising  his  profession. 
In  1718  he  came  to  New- York.  His  intellectual  capacity  and  his 
scientific  and  literary  attainments  were  great  aud  various,  one  biogra- 
pher saying  of  him  that  he  was  "  known  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
world  as  a  physician,  botanist,  astronomer,  and  historian." '  He  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  formation  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  At  the  time  he  succeeded  De  Lancey  he  was  already  seventy- 
two  years  of  age;  and  he  was  destined  to  occupy  this  exalted  place 
with  only  brief  intervals  for  fifteen  years  more,  dying  in  1776,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  When  De  Lancey  went  over  to  the  opposition 
Governor  Cliuton's  main  reliance  was  Dr.  Coldeu.  But  even  the  latter 
became  alienated  by  reason  of  his  chiefs  unreasonable  conduct  in 
seeking  to  force  the  assembly  into  compliance  with  his  demands.  Yet 
he  was  not  too  cordial  in  his  relations  with  the  lieutenant-governor, 
who  had  in  a  measure  usurped  the  place  which  by  length  of  sen-ice 
belonged  to  himself.  It  came  to  him  now  as  president  of  council,  and 
thus  he  governed  the  province  for  one  year,  when  a  commission  as 
lieutenant-governor  reached  him.  But  after  three  months  arrived 
also  the  new  governor,  General  Robert  Monckton,  aud  for  a  time 
Colden  retired  from  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 

We  have  purposely  hurried  over  these  later  events  affecting  the  suc- 
cession of  chief  magistrates  of  the  province,  because  it  is  more  than 
time  to  glance  at  the  local  incidents  which  distinguished  their  several 
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administrations.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  founding  of  Colum- 
bia (then  King's)  college,  and  the  erection  of  its  first  buildings. 
Almost  in  the  midst  of  the  consternation  produced  by  Sir  Dauvers 
Osborn's  death,  during  the  autumn  of  1753,  matters  had  advanced  so 
far  in  the  history  of  the  college  that  its  first  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Stratford, Connecticut,  was 
called  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  office.  Before  this  the  wardens  and 
vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Barclay,  the  rector,  had  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  a  large 
piece  of  ground,  part  of  their  "  farm,"  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 

suitable  buildings,  sit- 
uated, as  a  contempo- 
rary historian  asserts, 
"  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital." 1  Upon  this 
ground  the  first  college 
hall  was  erected,  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadraugle, 
the  longest  side  of 
which  faced  the  river. 
It  formed  a  prominent 
object  in  the  view  of 
the  city  from  the  opposite  shores  of  New  Jersey.  The  money  for  the 
institution  was  raised  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  by  lottery.  The  act  authorizing  this  received  Governor  Clinton's 
approval  on  December  6  (St.  Nicholas's  Day),  1746,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  was  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (say  $11,200). 2  But 
individual  gifts  of  large  sums  were  also  contributed,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  province.  Among  the  largest  donors  appears  the  name  of 
Sir  Charles  Hardy.  It  was  while  he  was  governor  that  the  condition 
of  the  finances  and  the  prospects  of  attendance  at  the  lectures  seemed 
to  warrant  a  beginning  with  building,  and  accordingly  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  his  Excellency  himself  in  August,  1756.  While  the  found- 
ing of  such  an  institution  augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  city, 
insuring  an  increasing  element  in  the  population  possessing  the  ad- 
vantages of  mental  cultivation,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  also  became 
the  occasion  of  initiating  family  feuds  and  fomenting  religious  or 
sectarian  jealousies.  As  if  the  political  arena  had  not  sufficiently 
drawn  lines  of  bitter  hostility,  two  families  not  hitherto  hostile  on 
that  ground,  the  De  Lanceys  and  the  Livingstons,  divided  upon 
questions  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  charter.    These  seemed 

i  Smith's  History  of  New- York,  2 :  233.  We  can     by  Murray  and  Barclay  streets,  Church  utrwt,  and 
bardlv  reflect  without  a  smile  that  these  grounds     College  Place, 
were  about  identical  with  the  blocks  bounded  now       *  lb.,  2  :  112. 
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inclined  to  give  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  college  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  the  Livingstons  were  Presbyte- 
rian, and  objected  to  the  charter  as  it  read.  As  De  Lancey,  although 
personally  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  objection,  had  deemed  it 
best  to  let  the  document  pass  the  seals,  the  Livingstons  conceived  a 
bitter  enmity  against  him  and  his  adherents;  and,  the  quarrel  being 
on  denominational  grounds,  the  members  of  the  other  sects,  whose 
numbers  were  preponderating  both  in  the  city  and  province,  were 
encouraged  in  their  rancor  against  the  Church  of  England.  These 
animosities  would  be  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention  here,  were  it  not 
that  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution  was  approaching.  All  these 
minor  and  local  incidents  gave  color  to  the  larger  strife  to  come,  de- 
termined the  taking  of  sides,  aided  to  inflame  hearts,  and  thus  are 
lifted  into  some  significance  by  the  dignity  of  the  nobler  sequel. 

From  the  first  college  in  the  city  to  its  earliest  library  is  a  very 
natural  transition ;  yet  in  this  case  again  the  merest  outline  is  alone 
permitted,  as  the  subject  extends  through  several  administrations  as 
well  as  into  the  next  century,  and  will  receive  special  and  exhaustive 
treatment  in  another  volume.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
during  the  period  now  under  consideration  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety Library  was  really  laid,  although  the  Corporation  Library,  ab- 
sorbed by  it  later,  had  already  come  into  existence.  The  aim  and 
spirit  of  this  undertaking,  as  conceived  by  the  projectors,  are  excel- 
lently set  forth  by  William  Smith,  the  historian,  and  his  words  are  es- 
pecially of  weight  and  interest  as  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  need 
of  such  an  institution  by  an  educated  and  enlightened  citizen  living 
at  the  time  and  deploring  the  lack  of  its  advantages  in  an  opulent 
but  all  too  commercial  city.  He  says :  "  In  the  Month  of  March, 
1754,  nearly  six  hundred  pounds  were  raised  toward  promoting  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  by  a  loan  of  the  books  to  non- 
subscribers.  The  project  was  started  at  an  evening  convention  of 
a  few  private  friends."  The  names  of  that  company  are  worth  pre- 
serving :  "  Messrs.  Philip  Livingston,  William  Alexander  [afterward 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling],  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott,  and  one  other  person."  It 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  this  "  one  other  person  "  was  the  his- 
torian himself,  who  thus  modestly  leaves  his  name  unmeutioned. 
For  it  is  deserving  of  attention  that,  as  the  four  Livingston  brothers 
had  been  sent  to  Yale,  where  William  Smith,  J r.,  also  graduated,  the 
pleasant  circumstance  reveals  itself  that  three  of  these  young  college- 
bred  men  (and  with  Smith,  four)  were  now  in  this  practical  manner 
giving  proof  of  their  zeal  in  the  interest  of  education  and  popular  en- 
lightenment. As  the  historian  further  remarks :  "  A  foundation  was 
laid  for  an  institution  ornamental  to  the  metropolis,  and  of  utility  to 
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the  whole  colony ;  for  the  remote  object  of  the  projectors  was  an  in- 
corporation by  royal  charter,  and  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  at  some 
future  day,  for  a  museum  and  observatory,  as  well  as  a  library." '  The 
charter  was  granted  under  Governor  Tryon  in  1772,  and  the  history 

of  the  succession  of  its  edifices,  until  the 
present  one  in  University  Place,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  succeeding  volume. 

The  municipal  government  of  New- 
York,  during  the  period  of  this  fivefold 
succession  of  incumbents  of  the  provincial 
-  chief  magistracy,  was  presided  over  by  two 
iron  crown  formerly  on  gentlemen.  One  of  these  was  Edward  Hol- 
columbia  college.-*  Umd,  whose  term  as  mayor  extended  from 
1747  to  1756,  when  he  died;  the  other  was  John  Cruger,  mayor  from 
1757  to  17G5.  Mr.  Holland  owed  his  appointment  to  a  species  of  po- 
litical persecution.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  to 
represent  Schenectady,  in  1745,  which  throws  an  incidental  light  upon 
the  fact  that  the  qualifications  of  members  did  not  necessarily  include 
residence  within  the  district  represented,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
he  was  a  resident  of  New-York  city.  Under  pretext  that  he  was  thus 
disqualified,  however,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  known  to  be  friendly 
to  Governor  Clinton,  he  was  rejected  by  the  assembly.  Less  than  two 
years  later  the  governor  rewarded  him  by  making  him  mayor  of  the 
city  and  a  member  of  the  royal  council.3  He  must  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  position  of  neutrality  among  the  factions  which  then  dis- 
tracted city  and  province  both,  or  else  he  would  not  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  office  under  De  Lancey  and  Hardy.  When  he  had  been 
two  years  in  office  (1749)  a  census  of  the  city  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  (with  the  addition  of  the  outlying  districts,  or  county, 
coterminous  in  fact  with  the  city  as  per  charter)  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, white  and  black,  reached  13,294  souls.  In  1757  the  familiar 
name  of  John  Cruger  figured  once  more  in  the  records  of  the  city 
as  that  of  its  highest  officer,  the  same  office  having  been  occupied 
from  1739  to  1744  by  the  father  of  the  mayor  now  appointed.  For 
ten  years  the  younger  Cruger  directed  municipal  affairs,  and  though 
by  virtue  of  his  position  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  in  the 
trying  times  that  then  came  upon  the  people  he  was  ever  found  their 
champion  as  against  the  encroachments  of  the  king  and  parliament.4 

It  may  not  seem  worth  while  to  turn  aside  from  the  course  of 
events,  in  a  period  so  stirring  as  that  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 

l  Smith,  New-York,  2  :  207.  208.  *  Smith.  New- York,  2  :  92.  93. 

sThi*  interesting  relic  is  now  mounted  and  <John  Austin  Stevens,  " Colonial  New- York: 

preserved  in  the  library  of  the  college.    It  sur-  Biographical  Sketches,"  pp.  6,  7.   He  was  the 

mounted  the  cupola  of  the  original  college  build-  flrxt  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

ing,  an  illustration  of  which  in  given  on  a  previous  1768-1770,  and  died  in  1791,  aged  82. 
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to  note  the  erection  of  a  private  dwelling.  But  the  "  Walton"  house, 
celebrated  by  many  historians  of  the  city,  merits  that  distinction. 
Its  elegance,  and  the  splendor  of  its  hospitalities,  even  bore  a  part  in 
determining  parliament  to  inflict  the  stamp  act  upon  the  colonies,  and 
thereby  it  assumes  a  national  importance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  William  Walton  had  acquired  great  wealth  in 
trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  South  America.  He  enjoyed 
special  privileges  from  the  Spaniards,  according  to  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Clarke,  who 


in  1738  informed 
the  home  author- 
ities that  Captain 
Walton  was 
only  person 
this  place  whom 
the  Spaniards 
permit  to  trade  at 
Augustine,  where 
he  has  a  Factor 
who  has  resided 
there  many 
vears."1    He  was 

0 

living  then  in  a 
house  located  on 
Hanover  Square. 


"  the 
in 


THE  WALTON  HOUSU. 


In  1754  he  determined  to  build  himself  a  home  in  a  style  and  of  a 
cost  commensurate  with  his  increasing  fortune,  and  he  selected  for 
its  site  a  locality  "well  out  of  town."  It  was  where  Queen  street  rose 
into  a  hill,  whence  the  garden  could  slope  down  gracefully  toward 
the  East  River  bank,  and  whence  a  fine  prospect  might  be  gained 
from  the  rear  windows  over  that  river,  across  to  the  green  hills  of 
Long  Island,  and  adown  the  bay  over  Governor's  Island  and  as  far 
as  Staten  Island.  From  the  front  windows  it  is  more  difficult  to  im- 
agine what  the  view  must  have  been.  It  may  have  embraced  the 
depression  where  the  waters  of  the  placid  Collect  reflected  the  skies 
and  the  surrounding  woods.  Directly  across  from  it  the  eye  would 
light  upon  the  King's  Farm ;  and  possibly  the  flat  shores  of  Jersey 
or  the  bold  cliffs  of  the  Bergen  Heights  may  have  been  included  in 
the  prospect.  The  house  is  no  more,  and  were  it  still  in  existence 
how  different  the  prospect !  The  building  at  324  to  328  Pearl  street, 
on  Franklin  Square,  opposite  Harper  &  Brothers'  publishing-house, 
occupies  the  site.  As  late  as  1867  an  inscription  still  announced  to 
the  curious  that  this  was  "The  Old  Walton  House."    It  was  then 


Vol.  II.— 20. 


1  Doc.  n>l.  Col.  HIM.  N.  Y.,  C:  128. 
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utilized  as  a  boarding-house  or  hotel  for  sailors.  Another  step  back, 
and  we  find  in  1832  that  the  noble  mansion,  after  nearly  eighty  years, 
was  still  intact  as  to  its  interior  arrangements.  In  the  "New- York 
Mirror"  of  March  17  of  that  year,  the  following  description  occurs : 
"  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  in  front,  and  three  stories  high,  built 
with  Holland  bricks  relieved  by  brownstone  water-tables,  lentils, 

and  jams,  with  walls  as 
substantial  as  many 
modern  churches.  The 
superb  staircase  in  its 
ample  hall,  with  ma- 
hogany handrails  and 
bannisters,  by  age  as 
dark  as  ebony,  would 
not  disgrace  a  noble- 
man's palace."1  Another 
writer  of  about  that 
time,  whose  mother  had 
seen  it  illuminated  in  celebration  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  says 
of  it :  "  It  has  even  now  an  air  of  aucient  stately  grandeur.  It  has  five 
windows  in  front ;  has  a  double  pitched  roof  covered  with  tiles,  and  a 
double  course  of  balustrades  thereon.  Formerly  its  garden  extended 
down  to  the  river."*  Garden  and  house  have  both  disappeared ;  there 
is  not  even  that  inscription,  "  coarsely  painted  in  dingy  white  on  its 
muddy  red  walls,"  to  mark  the  spot  where  "  the  nonpareil  of  the  city 
in  1762  "  had  fallen  from  its  greatness.    It  was  torn  down  in  1881. 

Three  notable  events  in  the  history  of  transportation  took  place 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter.  Taking  them  in  the  order 
of  the  distances  to  which  passengers  were  to  be  conveyed,  the  first  to 
be  mentioned  is  the  ferry  to  Staten  Island,  established  in  1755.  The 
population  of  that  island  had  risen  to  a  considerable  figure  for  those 
days  (about  2300  souls),  and  it  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
residents  both  of  city  and  island,  as  in  many  ways  their  mutual  depen- 
dence upon  one  another  for  the  supplies  of  the  necessaries  or  conve- 
niences of  life  demanded  regular  means  of  intercourse.  On  a  fair  day, 
with  a  good  breeze  blowing,  the  trip  was  not  a  formidable  one;  but  in 
calms  or  storms,  in  fog  or  rain,  the  length  of  the  time  consumed  and 
the  hardships  to  be  endured  made  the  journey  quite  a  serious  under- 
taking. Fortunately  that  same  winter  (of  1755)  presented  no  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  the  boats  to  and  fro,  as  it  proved  to  be  very  mild, 
so  that  the  Hudson  was  entirely  free  from  ice.  The  next 11  event "  was 
the  establishment  of  a  stage  route  to  Philadelphia  in  1756.    It  was 

1  John  Au»tin  Stevens,  "  Biographical  Skctchea,"  pp.  61.  62. 
»  "  Historic  Tale-  of  Olden  Time  in  New- York  City,"  by  John  F.  Watron  (New- York,  18321.  p.  192. 
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not  the  first,  as  Solomon  and  James  Moore  had  begun  to  carry  pas- 
sengers between  Burlington  on  the  Delaware  and  Amboy,  opposite 
Staten  Island,  in  1733-34,  performing  the  task  only  once  a  week. 
The  feature  of  the  present  enterprise  was  its  unparalleled  celerity. 
"Three  days  through  only!"  was  its  proud  announcement.  It  is  a 
slow  train  to-day  that  does  not  convey  us  to  Philadelphia  in  less  than 
that  number  of  hours.  In  this  same  year  (1756)  the  first  British 
packet-boat  began  its  voyages  from  New-York  to  Falmouth,  Eng- 


mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  city's  interest  and  participation 
therein.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  putting  an  end  in  1748  to 
the  general  European  war  known  as  that  of  the  "Austrian  Succes- 
sion," was  still  in  force  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the  surface  of  things  went, 
when  it  had  already  been  infringed  for  a  year  or  two  in  America. 
In  1756  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  could  restrain  his  ambition 
no  longer,  and  precipitated  the  "  Seven  Years'  War."  But  in  1754, 
or  even  earlier,  the  movements  of  the  French  in  America  had  become 
so  distinctly  hostile  in  intent,  if  not  in  open  action,  that  a  general 
alarm  spread  throughout  the  English  colonies,  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  along  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it 
was  the  plan  of  the  French  to  establish  a  chain  of  forts,  to  hem  in  the 
English  upon  the  sea-border.  It  might  thereafter  be  only  a  question 
of  time  to  drive  them  off  this  territory  also.  The  scheme  was  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and  cannot  but  compel  admiration.    It  was  near  enough 

l  "Old  New-York,"  April,  1890,  pp.  179,  180.   In  17G6  the  journey  to  Philadelphia  WM  reduced  to 

two  days  (lb.,  p.  181). 


land.  It  carried  the  mails,  and  the 
charge  for  each  letter  was  four 
pennyweights  in  silver.1 


A 


•A 


While  De  Lancey,  Hardy,  again 
De  Lancey,  and  finally  Colden, 
ruled  the  province  between  the 
years  1753  and  1761,  the  cloud  of 
war  was  not  only  hanging  over 
the  country,  but  burst  in  storms 
of  considerable  violence  upon  cer- 
tain parts  of  it.  New- York  prov- 
ince and  New- York  city,  from  their 
central  position,  necessarily  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war ;  and  hence  there 
arises  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
clear  view  of  the  circumstances 
attending   its   conduct,  though 
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realization,  too,  to  merit  more  than  admiration  in  those  days,  and 
to  lift  it  above  a  mere  visionary  dream.  But  often  do  our  enemies 
teach  us  our  best  lessons;  and  the  French  chain  of  forts  led  to  the 
eventual  confederation  of  American  States.  In  1754  delegates  from 
all  the  colonies  met  in  Albany,  New-York.  The  congress  met  mainly 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Six  Nations  agaiust  the  French.  It 
assembled  in  the  court-house  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  1754;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De  Lancey  of  New- York  presided.  There  were 
twenty-three  delegates:  New- York  being  represented  by  four;  New 
Hampshire  by  four;  Massachusetts  by  four;  Connecticut  by  three; 
Rhode  Island  by  two ;  Maryland  by  two ;  and  Pennsylvania  by  four, 
one  of  whom  was  Benjamin  Franklin. 1  Conferences  were  duly  held 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  usual  flowery  speeches  exchanged;  but 

at  the  session  of  Monday  afternoon,  June  24, 
"  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  Commission- 
ers deliver  their  opinion  whether  a  Union  of 
all  the  Colonies  is  not  at  present  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  security  and  defence." 2 
The  motion  being  put,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  Franklin  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committoe  to  draft  a  plan,  and  on  July  10  the  plan 
he  proposed  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  several 
colonial  governments  represented  at  the  congress,  as  also  before  those 
not  represented.  It  provided  for  a  president-general,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  assisted  by  a  grand  council  composed  of  forty-eight  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  several  provincial  assemblies;  none  of  the 
colonies  to  have  less  than  two,  but  otherwise  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  so  that  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  each  to  have 
seven,  the  highest  number.8  Strange  to  say,  this  "  Plan  of  Union," 
the  forerunner  of  that  confederation  and  federation  which  Franklin 
contributed  so  much  to  effect  later,  was  equally  distasteful  to  the 
colonies  and  to  England.  The  latter  apprehended  too  great  power 
in  the  provinces ;  the  provinces  were  jealous  of  the  too  greatly  cen- 
tralized power  it  would  give  the  crown.  But  such  a  seed  could  not 
fail  of  fruitage,  for  it  was  laid  within  exactly  the  right  kind  of  soil. 

Though  political  consolidation  was  not  yet  to  be  for  many  a  year, 
and  then  only  at  the  expense  of  British  dominion,  the  idea  of  military 
combination  was  put  into  practical  shape  by  the  British  ministry  in 
1756,  when  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  throughout  British  North  America.  His  chief  recommendation 
for  the  post  must  have  been,  as  it  almost  always  was  in  the  case  of  the 
colonial  governors,  eminent  and  signal  unfitness  for  the  position. 
He  was,  says  Bancroft,  "  utterly  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  a  military 

l  Doc.  rul.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  6  :  653.  :Ib.,  6:  859. 

a  lb.,  6  :  889;  Bancroft,  *•  Hist.  United  St*t«s."  (ed.  1883)  2 :  387. 
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officer,  or  of  a  statesman,  or  of  a  man  in  any  sort  of  business."  But 
the  secret  of  the  blunder  made  in  the  appointment  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  "  a  friend  of  Halifax,  passionately  zealous  for  the  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority  of  the  colonies."  This  might  have  been  a  fine 
state  of  mind  for  a  man  sent  to  fight  the  colonists  already  in  rebellion. 
But  the  effect  of  this 
temper  in  dealing  with 
the  people  he  came  to 
defend  was  to  hasten  on 
their  insubordination, 
and  thereby  to  raise 
them  from  a  state  of 
inferiority  to  one  of 
national  independence 
and  equality.  His  pres- 
ence in  New-York  city 
was  attended  by  nothing 
but  friction,  by  insult  and  tyranny  on  his  part,  by  resistance  and  de- 
fiance on  the  part  of  both  people  and  magistrates.  Some  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  war  had  already  taken  place  before  the  commander-in- 
chief  appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  1755  four  campaigns  had  been 
planned  by  General  Braddock,  a  narrow-minded,  opinionated  soldier, 
but  then,  at  least,  a  soldier  and  a  brave  one,  and  not  a  mere  puppet  or 
figurehead  like  Loudoun.  Braddock's  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne  ended  in  disastrous  failure  and  his  own  death.  The  second 
expedition  depended  upon  cooperation  with  the  first,  as  Governor 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Brad- 
dock  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
combined  forces  against  Fort  Niagara.  The  third  expedition  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Colonel  William  Johnson,  the  famous  Indian 
agent,  and  was  to  be  directed  against  Crown  Point.  This  alone  was 
followed  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  French.  It  brings  the  blush  of 
shame  upon  the  cheek  of  one  who  feels  for  the  honor  of  Englishmen 
that  a  fourth  exploit  planned  for  1755  was  also  successful.  We  need 
only  mention  that  it  was  directed  against  the  harmless  and  unresist- 
ing families  of  French  farmers  living  in  Acadia.  That  this  outrage, 
which  words  fail  to  denounce  as  it  deserves,  has  given  us  "  Evange- 
line "  is  the  single  good  that  has  come  to  the  English  name  out  of  this 
disgraceful  evil,  only  less  infamous  than  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 

In  these  times  of  war  on  its  western  and  northern  frontiers,  New- 
York  city  was  the  scene  of  much  bustle  and  excitement.  As  early  as 
1755,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  De  Lancey  urged  upon  the  British  min- 
istry the  advantages  which  New- York  city  possessed  for  establishing 
there  "  a  general  Magazine  of  Anns  and  Military  Stores,"  for  the  sup- 


THE   EAST  RIVER  SHORE  IN  1761. 
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ply  of  the  various  armies  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  lords  of  trade  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  this  opinion.  They 
therefore  proposed  that  whatever  the  king  should  "  think  proper  to 
order  to  be  sent  to  North  America  (except  such  as  are  ordered  for 
particular  services)  should  be  lodged  in  a  storehouse  at  New- York, 
under  the  care  of  a  Storekeeper  to  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  for 
that  purpose,  subject  to  the  Controul  and  direction  of  the  person  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  His  Majly8  forces  there,  and 
of  the  Govr  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  New- York."  1  This,  of  course, 
meant  business  for  New-York's  citizens,  a  stimulus  to  trade  in  arms 
as  well  as  in  farm -products,  an  increase  of  profits  for  her  merchants ; 

but  the  arrival  of  troops  was 
neither  so  pleasant  nor  so  ad- 
vantageous to  her  citizens.  In 
June,  1756,  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
first  announced  that  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun  was  coming  to  assume 
command  of  the  army ;  but  ac- 
tual contact  was  not  had  with 
this  brilliant  individual  until 
after  Oswego  had  been  disgrace- 
fully lost  to  the  French.  A 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  then  sent  down  to  New- York  for  winter  quarters.  The  old 
barracks  in  the  fort  were  fitted  up  after  a  fashion  for  their  reception, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  the  officers.  The  law,  while  requiring 
troops  to  be  cared  for,  contemplated  payment  for  the  quartering; 
but  Loudoun  treated  the  provincials  much  as  he  would  an  enemy, 
and  insisted,  with  profane  threats  and  bluster,  upon  free  quarters. 
Mayor  Cruger  firmly  resisted  the  outrage,  and,  when  the  arrogant 
commander  could  not  be  brought  to  reason,  led  in  a  subscription 
among  the  wealthy  inhabitants  to  pay  for  the  lodgings  of  the  of- 
ficers in  the  houses  of  those  who  could  not  entertain  them  without 
charge."  Meantime  efforts  had  been  going  on  to  put  the  city  in  a 
good  state  of  defense,  and  on  October  27, 175G,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  was 
enabled  to  write :  u  Fort  George  has  gone  through  great  repairs,  and 
is  now  completed ;  two  sides  and  three  bastions  command  the  rivers 
lending  to  the  city,  and  should  properly  have  heavy  cannon  mounted 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  Heavy  cannon  should  be  mounted  in 
the  Narrows,  and  upon  Nutten  Island,  a  ground,  if  the  enemy  should 
attempt  this  country  with  a  fleet,  they  will  make  themselves  masters 
of,  and  from  whence  they  can  easily  bombard  this  city."1 

t  Doc.  nL  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y  ,  C :  1016.      2  Smith's  Hist.  X  Y..  2 : 292.  294 ;  Stevens,  Biog.  Sketches,  p.  7. 

8  Doc.  nl.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  7  : 164. 
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Yet  while  the  war-cloud 
hung  over  the  land,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lx>dy  of  troops  in 
the  city  every  winter  led 
uaturally  to  gaiety  and  so- 
cial activity.  The  earliest 
dramatic  entertainments  in 
the  little  town  were  given 
by  officers  of  the  army,  who 
greatly  impressed  some  of 
the  fair  and  youthful  deni- 
zens with  their  histrionic 
powers,  although  the  more 
sober  elements  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  folly  of 
their  antics.  An  ancient 
deed,  dated  about  1734,  of 
a  lot  at  144  Fulton  street, 
mentions  that  it  was  situ- 
ated "in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre-lot."  This,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  site  of 
the  first  theater;  it  stood 
midway  between  the  pres- 
ent Fulton  and  John  streets, 
with  its  entrance  corre- 
sponding with  No.  17  in  the 
latter.  In  January,  1760, 
permission  was  given  by  De 
Lancey  to  build  another 
theater  in  Chapel  street,near 
Beekman.  In  the  following 
November  it  was  opened, 
the  tragedy  of  the  "Fair 
Penitent n  being  performed. 
The  next  night  was  given 
the  "Provoked  Husband," 
which  one  cannot  help  hop- 

The  view  pi  von  in  the  text,  called  a 
'•  South  Prospect,"'  etc,  is  reduced  from 
a  copper-plate  engraving  published  in 
the  "  London  Magazine"  of  August,  1761. 
Although  some  differences  appear,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  based  on  the  view 
found  on  page  270,  which  was  printed  in 
Governor  Clinton's  time. 


dp  t St/ay  '^*mS&^sritt<7^fyy/  /£c/^rtm*t*nA+€£  4^<si&*^k4/ 


This  fac  simile  of  a  letter  written  by  Jonathan  is  concerning  the  troubles  on  thu  northern  boun- 
Relchcr,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  w»»  addressed  to  dary  of  New  Jcnwy  with  New-York,  and  intimates 
Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey  of  New- York.    It     the  possibility  of  war  between  the  two  provinces. 
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ing  may  have  been  a  farce  or  a  comedy,  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the 
tragedy.  The  prices  charged  are  fortunately  on  record :  "  Boxes,  8s. ; 
pit,  5*\;  and  gallery,  3s.17 1  There  seems  not  to  have  been  made  any 
political  "  capital "  out  of  this  act  of  De  Lancey's.  President  Colden's 
experience  was  very  different.  A  similar  license  on  his  part  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  assembly  and  disapproved ;  the  mayor  of  the  city  urged 
the  passage  of  a  lawr  forbidding  theatrical  performances,  and  popular 
sentiment  in  the  future  metropolis  was  so  much  averse  to  this  form  of 
amusement  that  in  1766  the  theater  in  Beekman  street  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob.  How  primitive  society  in  New- York  still  remained,  in 
spite  of  the  sojourn  there  of  generals  in  the  army  and  inferior  officers, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest  English  families,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1757  the  wife  of  General  Gates  "  was  generally 
reported  as  riding  abroad  in  men's  clothos,  solely  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  wearing  a  riding  habit  after  the  manner  of  English  ladies. 
.  .  .  The  manners  of  the  times  did  not  admit  of  such  female  display."2 
Yet  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  attendant  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  living,  created  a  certain  polish.  This  and  the  elegance  of  the 
interior  appointments  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  made  the  representa- 
tives or  scions  of  English  aristocracy  glad  to  appear  in  them,  and  this 
necessarily  produced  an  effect  for  the  better  upon  New- York  society 
as  regarded  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse,  at  least,  placing  the 
capital  easily  in  the  lead  for  social  advantages  in  the  estimation  of 
the  rest  of  the  province.  This  interesting  fact  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  a  lady  who  spent  many  years  in  colonial  New- York  and  who  was 
a  close  observer  of  the  manners  of  those  times.  "  At  New-York,"  she 
remarks,  "there  was  always  a  governor,  a  few  troops,  and  a  kind  of 
a  little  court  kept;  there  too  was  a  mixed  and,  in  some  degree,  pol- 
ished society.  ...  It  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
settlements,  who  had  any  pretentions  to  superior  culture  or  polish, 
to  go  once  a  year  to  New-York.  .  .  .  Here  too  they  sent  their  children 
occasionally  to  reside  with  their  relations,  and  to  learn  the  more  pol- 
ished manners  and  language  of  the  capital."1 

1  Old  New- York.  April.  18i»,  p.  180.  Anne  Grant;  with  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grant,  by 

2  Watson'*  Olden  Time,  p.  158.  Jamea  Grant  Wilaon  (Albany,  New-York,  1876), 

3  "Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  by  Mrs.     p.  47. 
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NEW-YORK  IN  1756. 

The  original  of  the  subjoined  letter  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  British  navy, 
while  his  ship  was  anchored  in  New- York  Bay.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  the  historian,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Washington,  D.  C. 

New- York,  August  15,  1756. 
I  never  was  so  much  surprised  as  in  finding  this  part  of  the  world  superior  to  Eng- 
land —  the  air  is  serene  and  the  land  fertile ;  peaches,  nectarines,  apples  and  all  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Europe  grow  wild  in  the  woods  and  only  feed  the  particular 
beasts  which  inhabit  them  ;  I  cannot  say  the  taste  is  quite  so  exquisite  and  delicious, 
which  I  suppose  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  grafting  and  transplanting  —  but  the 
appearance  looks  so  much  like  the  golden  age,  and  the  first  state  of  nature,  that  I 
could  almost  determine  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  here.  The  river  leading  to 
the  city  of  New- York  runs  a  considerable  way  into  the  country,  but  has  a  bar  at  the 
mouth,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  very  large  ships ;  the  lands  are  cultivated  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  range,  and  the  cottages  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  people  from  Germany, 
Holland,  etc. 

New- York  is  an  island,  situated  about  30  miles  up  Hudson's  River,  bounded  by  Long 
Island  on  the  east,  and  Staten  Island  on  the  south.  The  nobleness  of  the  town  sur- 
prised me  more  than  the  fertile  appearance  of  the  country.  I  had  no  idea  of  finding  a 
place  in  America,  consisting  of  near  2,000  houses,  elegantly  built  of  brick,  raised  on  an 
eminence  and  the  streets  paved  and  spacious,  furnished  with  commodious  keys  and 
warehouses  and  employing  some  hundreds  of  vessels  in  its  foreign  trade  and  fisheries 
—  but  such  is  this  city  that  a  very  few  in  England  can  rival  it  in  its  show,  gentility 
and  hospitality.  It  is  a  royal  government,  and  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
There  are  very  few  Indians  on  this  island,  being  all  either  cut  off  by  intestine  wars  or 
diseases ;  the  laborious  people  in  general  are  Guinea  negroes,  who  he  under  particular 
restraints  from  the  attempts  they  have  made  to  massacre  the  inhabitants  for  their 
liberty,  which  is  ever  desired  by  those  (you  find)  who  uever  knew  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

I  cannot  quit  this  colony  without  taking  notice  of  a  very  particular  cataract,  which 
forms  a  prodigious  arch,  and  (according  to  the  eye)  may  fall  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet ;  but  what  Is  more  extraordinary,  the  mist,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  fall  on 
a  sunny  day,  forms  a  most  delightful  rainbow,  and  may  be  seen  twelve  miles  off.  There 
are  romantic  stories  told  of  this  cataract,  but  I  am  resolved  to  relate  no  more  than  I 
have  seen.  The  Iroquois  often  appear  here  on  business,  and  their  appearance  is  more 
savage  than  I  can  describe.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  the  ceremony  of  burying  their 
dead ;  all  the  relations  paint  their  faces  black,  and  twice  a  day  make  a  most  wretched 
lamentation  over  the  grave ;  the  time  of  the  mourning  consists  with  the  continuation 
of  the  black  face,  which  is  never  washed,  out  of  respect  for  the  dead.  The  corpse  b 
placed  upright  on  a  set,— and  his  gun,  bow,  arrows  and  money,  buried  with  him,  to 
furnish  him  with  shooting  implements  in  the  next  world,  where  they  believe  is  more 
game  than  in  America — and  that  the  delightful  country  lies  we»ttcard.  They  have 
priests  among  them,  called  Pawaws,  who,  if  it  possible,  make  these  wretches  more 
ignorant  than  nature  intended  them  to  be. 

My  stay,  tho'  very  short  here,  has  been  attended  with  a  most  disagreeable  circum- 
stance. When  about  three  leagues  from  the  ship,  the  boat's  crew  (consisting  of  ten 
men)  ro.se  on  me,  bound  me  hand  and  foot  and  run  the  boat  on  shore,  where  I  might 
have  perished  had  not  two  returned  and  unbound  me,  which  two  I  brought  to  the  ship 
again.  They  confessed  that  they  had  attempted  to  throw  me  overboard  (which  I  never 
perceived),  but  something  always  prevented.  Had  they  perpetrated  their  villainy,  I 
should  have  died  by  the  mouths  of  some  thousands  of  sharks  —  as  I  was  at  that  time 
fishing  on  a  bank  where  nothing  could  be  more  numerous.    This  is  so  striking  an  act 
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of  Providence,  that  bad  it  happened  to  an  atheistical  person,  it  might  have  been  the 
happy  means  of  converting  him.  From  hence  we  are  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
is  a  secret  which  never  transpired  till  the  day  of  our  departure.  I  am  a  little  chagrined 
at  the  circumstance,  not  being  provided  for  so  long  a  voyage. 

I  am,  &c, 

To  H.  M.,  Esq.  Edward  Thompson. 

P.  S.    We  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  ill  in  fluxes,  scurvies  and  fevers. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  AMHERST, 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1760. 

To  his  Excellency  Jeffery  Amherst,  Esq.;  Major  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  North  America,  &c,  &c. 

The  Cordial  Address  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  ancient  City 
of  New- York,  in  Common  Council  convened. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

To  the  united  suffrages  of  the  british  world  in  favour  of  your  Excellency's  distin- 
guished merit,  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York,  beg 
leave  to  add  their  most  grateful  tribute  of  thanks,  for  the  invaluable  services  wrought 
by  your  superior  wisdom  and  valour,  in  annexing  the  extensive  country  of  Canada,  to 
his  majesty's  dominions  in  America;  an  acquisition  so  inestimable  in  itself,  so  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  consequences,  cannot  fail  to  shine  with  a  supreme  lustre, 
amid  the  most  luminous  events,  and  give  to  its  author  a  rank  exalted  in  the  train  of 
British  worthies.  Minutely  to  describe  the  innumerable  advantages  resulting  from  so 
signal  a  conquest,  would  be  a  vain  attempt.  Let  millions  yet  unborn,  mark  the  dis- 
tinguished blessings  as  they  rise ;  and  while  they  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  your  mar- 
tial virtues,  they  will  not  cease  to  bless  the  name  of  Amherst. 

Yet,  that  we  ourselves  may  not  seem  insensible  of  our  happiness,  permit  us,  Sir,  to 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  wide-extended  frontiers  of  our  many  fair  colonies  over  which  his 
sacred  Majesty  has  so  long  swayed  his  gracious  sceptre.  .  .  .  How  strangely  altered  is 
the  amazing  scene!  .  .  .  There  the  savage  native,  and  more  savage  Canadian,  was 
lately  wont  to  seize  the  defenceless  and  inoffending  peasant,  doomed,  with  his  tender 
wife  and  helpless  children,  to  the  most  excruciating  deaths,  or  a  more  dreadful  captiv- 
ity. Hence,  an  universal  horror  seized  the  borderers.  To  this  succeeded  a  general 
dereliction,  and  the  numerous  settlements,  abandoned  to  the  relentless  fury  of  an  in- 
satiable foe,  were  soon  reduced  to  dismal  and  undistinguished  ruin.  Husbandry  felt 
the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  waste  of  country,  and  this  city,  famous  for  its  commerce,  be- 
held and  wept  the  diminution  of  its  staple.  Thus,  besides  the  keenest  sympathy  for 
our  fellow-subjects,  we  have  acted  our  own  sad  parts  in  the  affecting  tragedy. 

But  Canada  is  no  more.  The  peasant  may  return  in  security  to  his  fields;  hus- 
bandry will  soon  revive  ;  the  face  of  nature  smile  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  &  this 
flourishing  city  in  the  plenty  of  its  markets.  This  surprizing  change  we  attribute,  with 
the  most  humble  gratitude,  to  the  paternal  care  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  in 
appointing  your  Excellency  to  conduct  his  victorious  armies  in  America. 

Our  restless  enemies  possessed  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mis- 
sissippi, long  since  formed  the  horrid  scheme  of  circumventing  us  with  a  chain  of 
fortresses.  This  with  unwearied  industry  they  at  length  atchieved ;  and  by  this  gained 
the  dominion  of  the  lakes,  aud  their  connecting  streams.  The  passes  thus  secured,  as 
well  into  Canada,  as  our  own  country,  necessarily  procured  them  the  assistance  of 
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numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  and  not  to  say  worse,  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  few  who 
had  so  long  valued  themselves  on  our  protection.  Nothing  then  seemed  wanting,  but 
a  little  patience,  till  they  had  introduced  a  sufficient  number  of  regulars  from  France. 
But  in  this  they  failed.  Their  sanguine  expectations  broke  down  the  restraints*  of 
policy,  and  they  began  to  execute  the  deep  laid  purpose  before  they  had  strength  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  success.  And  yet,  thus  advantageously  situated,  they  compelled  us, 
in  a  defensive  war,  to  toil  thro'  several  campaigns,  most  of  which  ended  in  the  Loss  of 
some  sort  or  tract  of  country.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  was 
in  a  great  measure  compensated  for,  by  the  possession  of  those  important  posts;  which, 
had  they  not  been  wrested  from  them  by  your  unexampled  conduct,  seconded  by  the 
matchless  heroism  of  the  much  lameuted  Wolf,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  his  brave 
successors  in  command,  would,  in  the  hands  of  so  vigilant,  designing  and  indefatigabel 
an  enemy,  most  probably  have  ended  in  the  reduction  of  the  whole  British  North 
America.  This,  Sir,  is  a  hasty  portraiture  of  the  mighty  evils,  from  which,  by  your 
triumphs,  we  have  been  delivered;  evils  to  which  we  shall  never  again  be  exposed, 
unless  our  late  restless  neighbours  should,  by  a  restitution,  be  enabled  to  renew  the 
execrable  attempt. 

Yet  what  will  more  effectually  perpetuate  your  name,  Sir,  with  universal  applause, 
to  the  latest  posterity,  are  those  innumerable  benefits  arising  from  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  this  vast  continent.    These  benefits,  the  purchase  of  your  labours,  will  unfold 
themselves  in  every  revolving  year  till  Great  Britain  shall  become  the  imperial  mistress 
of  nations.    Indeed,  to  view  her  in  her  present  glorious  state  must  swell  the  breast  of 
her  every  worthy  son.    Her  royal  fleets  seem  already  to  give  law  to  her  neighbours. 
As  often  as  they  spread  their  canvas,  even  the  insulting  Gaul  beholds  with  trembling' 
expectation  ;  while,  to  her  victorious  armies,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  march,  and  to  con- 
quer.   But  the  vast  variety  of  soils  and  climates  in  America,  capable  of  producing 
every  necessary  and  conveniency  of  life  joined  to  the  fishery  on  its  coast,  must  infal- 
libly prove  to  our  mother  country,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth ;  thus  enabling 
her,  as  well  by  the  power  of  her  arms,  as  by  withholding  or  bestowing  the  blessings 
both  of  art  and  nature,  to  humble  the  united  arrogance  of  the  most  presumptuous  op- 
posers  ;  and  support  the  tottering  fortunes  of  dependent  states.   Such,  Sir,  will  be  the 
wonderful  effect  of  the  conquest  gained  by  those  armies  which  you  have  commanded 
with  so  much  honour  to  yourself,  and  the  nation ;  a  conquest  too  immensely  valuable 
ever  to  be  ceded  to  an  enemy  whose  principal  characteristic  is,  A  perfidious  abuse  of 
favours. 

But,  Sir,  while  so  remarkable  an  event  will  never  fail  to  furnish  the  most  ample  tes- 
timonials of  your  military  accomplishments,  the  ingenious  mind  must  at  the  same  time 
receive  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  the  contemplation  of  another  part  of  your  uncom- 
mon character.  We  mean  your  humane  and  generous  use  of  victory.  The  picture  of 
a  conqueror,  drawn  from  the  greatest  examples,  recorded  in  the  faithful  pages  of 
history,  tho  it  strikes  the  soul  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  terror,  is  seldom  ex- 
pressive of  the  benevolent  affections  of  tho  heart,  even  when  the  conquered  are  rather 
objects  of  commisseration  than  revenge ;  hence  it  is  that  your  compassionate  treatment 
of  the  vanquished  Canadians  must  appear  most  singularly  amiable,  to  require  of  a  dis- 
armed, yet  implacable  foe,  whose  inhumanities  have  deserved  the  severest  strokes 
of  vindictive  justice,  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submission  to  the  gentle  dictates  of 
British  rule,  is  indeed  a  disinterested  virtue ;  and  must  convince  the  attentive  world 
that  Britons  never  conquer  to  enslave. 

To  conclude ;  Sir,  that  the  God  of  armies  may  continue  to  furnish  your  head  with 
wisdom,  your  breast  with  fortitude,  and  your  arm  with  strength ;  that  he  may  cover 
you  with  a  shield,  and  make  you  terrible  to  your  enemies  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  that  you 
may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gracious  smiles  of  your  royal  master,  the  grateful  acclama- 
tions of  the  British  nation,  and  the  peaceful  eulogiums  of  an  approving  conscience; 
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that  your  nam©  may  be  remembered  with  thankfulness  by  the  latest  posterity ;  and 
that  your  unwearied  labours  for  the  publick  welfare,  may  meet  with  their  due  rewards 
here;  and  an  unfading  crown  of  glory  hereafter,  are  the  earnest  wishes  and  desires  of, 
Your  Excellency's 

Most  Obedient  humble  Servants, 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  Of  The  City  New- York. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  REPLY. 

To  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  antiont  City  of  New- York. 
Gentlemen, 

I  Return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  address  you  have  been 
pleased  to  make  me. 

It  gives  me  very  particular  pleasure  that  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  the  re- 
duction of  Canada,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  it  is  my  most  hearty  wish,  that  this  City  may  reap  all  the  advantages  it  can 
desire  from  this  conquest  and  that  it  may  prosper  and  flourish  to  the  latest  time. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  Your  most  Obedient  Humble  Servant,   Jeftery  Amherst. 

The  Corporation  at  the  same  time  preseuted  the  General  with  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  in  a  Gold  Box. 
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wuuatna,  i^xiewn-k 

wynaoop,  I  orn ,  jr. 

Van  Kleek,  Cornelia 

Witter,  Thomaa 

W*  nix  1  i-ifinTtti..i'     i  I         t*w»i  i  t  - 

w  ooinoupxer,  '.»o<nre\ 

\\  j  naoop,  lorn  ,  or. 

Van  Denham,  Henry 

yiiKoop,  uciijaniin 

Van  Gelder,  Abraham 

IC...aaI1.    ."Ill  1^.—, 

varuei,  l  nomas 

Webber,  Jacob 

Vim  K l«**-k  .lohti 

Y 

Van  Zandt,  John 

Welch.  Francis 

Young,  Joseph 

Van  Zandt,  Peter 

Whltcman.  John 

York,  John 

Vredenbyrg,  Will'm 

Westerfeldt,  Jacob 

Van  De Water,  Will. 

Will,  John 

YoSng!  i*rtddf>T 

Van  Evere,  Ede 

Wool,  Matthew 

Van  Dyke,  Abraham 

Wright,  Jonas,  Jr. 

Z 

Valler.  John 

Wood.  William 

Zlgler.  Gothard 

Van  Shyver,  John 

Will.  John  Michael 

Ztckells.  Michael 

Van  Durzen.  John 

Wendel.  Jacob 

Zigler,  John 

OP  VOTERS,  1447. 
Of  these: 

Cruger  received  1069   Llspenard  received   838     Scott  received   722 

Livingston  received   910   Bayard  received   795     De  Lancey  received   TOO 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE   PART   OF   NEW-YORK   IN   THE   STAMP  ACT  TROUBLES 

1761  - 1768 


IR  CHARLES  HARDY  having  resigned  the  post  of 
governor,  the  king  on  March  20,  1761,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  ap- 
pointed Robert  Monckton  governor  and  captain-general, 
and  Cadwallader  Colden  lieutenant-governor.  The  vexed  question 
of  the  office  of  chief  justice  was  also  finally  disposed  of  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Benjamin  Pratt  to  this  important  vacancy. 1  The  officer 
now  appointed  as  governor  was  a  favorite  in  the  colonies.  A  son  of 
Viscount  Galway,  he  was  entitled  to  the  social  distinction  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  intimacy  of  the  high  families  of  the  province,  Mr.  John 
Watts  being  oue  of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  He  began  his  career 
in  Flanders,  and  was  transferred  in  1753  to  the  American  station, 
where  he  successively  commanded  the  posts  of  Halifax,  Annapolis 
Royal,  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  he  had  been  lieutenant-governor 
since  1756,  during  which  period  he  also  commanded  the  Royal  Ameri- 
cans in  Loudoun's  army,  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and 
later  was  second  in  command  to  General  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  Severely  wounded  in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  colonel, 
and  in  1761  major-general.  It  may  here  be  added  that,  although 
offered  a  command  later  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  declined  to 
draw  his  sword  against  the  colonists  who  had  fought  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  French  war. 

General  Monckton's  commission  reached  New- York  by  the  Alcide 
man-of-war  on  October  20,  1761,  and  on  the  26th  he  was  sworn  in  as 
governor.  He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people ;  the 
corporation  of  the  city  waited  upon  him  with  an  address,  and  presented 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
four  pounds 'four  shillings,  as  the  minutes  show.  With  his  patent  he 
received  permission  to  quit  the  province  and  take  command  of  the 
expedition  fitting  out  against  Martinique.    He  therefore  abstained 

» This  gentleman  was  also  named  and  appointed     ander  for  this  place  not  having:  apparently  met 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  council,  completing  the     with  much  consideration, 
twelve ;  Mr.  C'olden'a  suggestion  of  his  son  Alex- 
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from  any  act  of  authority.  He  declined  to  receive  Mr.  John  Cham- 
bers's resignation  as  judge,  and  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  ac- 
cepting that  of  Mr.  Archibald  Kennedy  from  the  council,  as  his  age 
and  his  duties  as  collector  of  the  customs  were  sufficient  motives  for 
withdrawal.  He  also  recommended  Mr.  Joseph  Reade  for  the  vacancy 
on  the  board.  On  November  15  Major-General  Monckton  produced 
in  council  his  leave  of  absence,  and  passed  over  the  seals  to  Colden ; 
but  by  one  of  those  omissions  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies,  the  king's  instructions  to  Governor  Monckton,  although  men- 
tioned in  his  commission,  did  not  arrive  with  it.  The  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor had  called  upon  him  to  produce  the  missing  document,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  question  the  legality  of  his  assuming  the  office  at 
all :  a  course  which  was  neither  approved  by  the  council  nor  by  the 
public  at  large.  The  feeling  of  disapprobation  was  silently  displayed 
by  the  omission  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  name  from  the  addresses 
and  congratulations  of  public  bodies,  the  judges,  the  bar,  the  grand 
jury,  and  others. 

In  the  king's  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Governor  Monck- 
ton's  predecessor,  and  like  him  authorized  to  quit  his  government  on 
the  business  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  directions  were  given  that  in  such 
case  one  full  moiety  of  the  salary  and  of  all  perquisites  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  post  should  be  paid  to  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  must 
be  held  in  mind  that  while  the  governor  resided  in  the  province  the 
lieutenant-governor  had  neither  salary  nor  emolument  of  any  kind.  It 
had  been  Monckton's  intention  to  abandon  his  share  to  Colden,  and 
he  had  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  legal  instrument  of  transfer,  but, 
irritated  by  Colden's  captious  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  instruc- 
tions, he  changed  his  mind  and  in  writing  demanded  of  Colden  a  sur- 
render of  his  claim.  Colden  demurred,  making  a  general  promise  to 
comply  with  the  king's  instructions  when  they  should  arrive.  Colden 
openly  told  the  governor  that  he  hoped  that  the  instructions  would 
give  to  himself  the  whole  perquisites.  Monckton  was  on  the  point  of 
suspending  the  lieutenant-governor  without  ceremony  when  mutual 
friends  arranged  covenants  and  a  tripartite  indenture  between  the  two 
officers  and  Mr.  Banyar,  the  secretary  of  the  council.  Monckton  in- 
sisted that  all  perquisites  should  pass  into  Banyar's  hands,  and  required 
bonds  from  Colden  and  Banyar  for  their  faithful  performance  of  the 
covenant,  and  stipulated  that  the  accounts  should  be  rendered  on 
oath.  On  November  14  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail — convoyed  by 
the  Alcide,  of  sixty-four  guns ;  the  Devonshire,  of  seventy-four ;  two 
of  fifty,  and  one  of  forty  guns — left  Sandy  Hook  for  Martinique.  The 
government  now  again  devolved  on  Colden. 

Mr.  Colden's  second  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  province 
was  closed  by  the  return  of  General  Monckton  from  the  conquest  of 
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ThU  portrait  is  aft**r  a  photograph  of  the  origi-  been  in  our  possession  at  Serlby.  and  is  very  good  of 

nal  by  Benjamin  West,  owned  by  Viscount  Ual-  the  original  picture.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that 

way.  who  writes  to  the  e<litor.  Dec«*ml>er  9,  1891:  in  West's  picture  of  General  Wolfe's  death.  Monck- 

"  I  hare  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  by  the  post  ton.  who  was  second  in  command,  is  the  figure 

a  eopy  of  the  portrait  by  West,  which  has  always  standing  up  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.''  Editor. 
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Martinique  on  June  12,  1762.  He  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  and  entered  upon  its  duties  with  a  personal  prestige  of  the 
highest  character.  Monckton's  first  business  on  his  return  was  to 
complete  the  bench.  Pratt  opportunely  dying,  he  appointed  Daniel 
Horsmanden  chief  justice.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  received  the  next  com- 
mission, "William  Smith,  the  elder,  the  third,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 
the  fourth.  All  these  commissions  were  accepted  during  pleasure ; 
but  the  hold  of  Monckton  on  the  gentlemen  of  New- York  was  different 
from  that  of  Colden.    Yet  a  third  time  was  the  latter  invested  with 

the  government.  The  health  of  General 
Monckton  making  it  advisable  for  him 
to  leave  the  province  for  a  time,  he  pre- 
pared to  do  so  early  in  June,  1763.  Col- 
den had  already  advised  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax on  March  22  of  the  probable  departure 
of  the  governor.  On  June  28  Monckton 
sailed  for  England,  again  delivering  the 
seals  to  Colden,  and  leaving  his  private 
affairs  in  the  charge  of  his  intimate  per- 
sonal friend,  John  Watts. 1 

Nothing  of  importance  took  place  after 
Monckton  left  until  Mr.  Colden  called  the 
assembly  together,  on  September  5, 1764. 
In  his  speech  opening  the  session  he  con- 
fined himself  to  generalities ;  congratula- 
tions on  the  peace  with  the  Indians;  a 
recommendation  to  discharge  the  public 
debt ;  and  another  to  renew  the  expired 
act  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  a  product 
for  which  the  lands  of  the  province  were 
well  adapted  and  in  which  the  British  manufacturers  were  greatly  in- 
terested. To  these  trite  suggestions  the  assembly  replied  in  an  address 
which  was  the  signal  note  of  the  coming  contest.    It  ran : 

Nothing  can  add  to  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  information  your  honour 
gives  us  that  his  Majesty  our  most  gracious  sovereign  distinguishes  and  approves  our 
conduct.  When  his  service  requires  it  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  exert  ourselves  with 
loyalty  fidelity  and  real  and,  as  we  have  always  complied  in  the  most  dutiful  manner 
with  every  requisition  made  by  his  directions,  wo  with  all  humility  hope  that  his  Maj- 
esty who  is  and  whoso  ancestors  have  long  been  tho  guardians  of  British  liberty  will 

1  Smith'*  "History  of  New- York"  closes  with  exiled  loyally.  It  ia  unfortunately  narrow  and  pre- 

the  return  of  Monckton  from  the  conquest  of  judiced,  and  while  correct,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  facta 

Martinique    There  is  no  further  history  by  any  of  which  be  was  eye-witness,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted 

contemporary  of  Colden  except  that  by  Chief  Jus-  in  its  opinions  or  criticisms  ou  the  action  or 

tice  Thomas  Jones,  written  after  the  Revolution.  characters  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  great 

and  recently  published  by  the  New-York  His  tori-  drama  which  was  about  to  open  in  the  colonies, 
cal  Society.    The  work  of  a  disappointed  and 
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so  protect  us  in  our  rights  as  to  prevent  our  falling  into  the  abject  state  of  being  forever 
after  incapable  of  doing  what  can  merit  his  distinction  or  approbation.  Such  must  be 
the  state  of  that  wretched  people  who  (being  taxed  by  a  power  subordinate  to  none 
and  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted  with  their  circumstances)  can  call  nothing  their 
own.  This  we  speak  with  the 


greatest  deference  to  the 
dom  and  justice  of  the  British 
parliament  in  which  we  con- 
fide. Depressed  with  this 
project  of  inevitable  ruin  by 
the  alarming  informations  we 
have  from  home  neither  we 
nor  our  constituents  can  at- 
tend to  improvements  con- 
ducive either  to  the  interests 
of  our  mother  country  or  of 
thiB  colony.  We  shall  how- 
ever renew  the  act  for  grant- 
ing a  bounty  on  hemp,  still 
hoping  that  a  stop  may  be 
put  to  those  measures  which 
if  carried  into  execution  will 
oblige  us  to  think  that  nothing 
but  extreme  poverty  can  pre- 
serve us  from  the  most  insup- 
portable bondage.  We  hope 
your  Honour  will  join  us  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  that 
great  badge  of  English  lib- 
erty of  being  taxed  only  with 
our  own  consent  to  which  we 
conceive  all  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects at  home  and  abroad  ^ 
equally  entitled;  and  also  in 
pointing  out  to  the  ministry 
the  many  mischiefs  arising 


THE   MOSCKTON  LETTER. 


from  the  act  commonly  called 
the  Sugar  Act  both  to  us  and  to  Great  Britain.  Your  Honour  may  depend  on  our  giv- 
ing all  due  attention  to  the  support  of  Government  and  that  by  the  punctual  discharge 
of  our  public  debts  the  irreproachable  credit  of  this  Colony  will  be  maintained. 

This  significant  address  was  reported  by  Philip  Livingston,  member 
for  the  city,  whose  name  appears  on  the  journals  of  the  assembly  as 
alderman,  from  his  having  held  the  office  of  alderman  of  the  East 
Ward  from  1754  to  1702.  In  replying  to  it,  Golden  stated  that  as  the 
material  parts  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  made  to  himself,  he 
should  transmit  it  to  more  proper  judges  of  the  sentiments  they 
adopted.  But,  while  declaring  that  their  method  was  improper,  he 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  their  making  a  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  colony  as  they  should  think  best.  This  was  on  September  17. 
To  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  he  declared  him- 
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self  on  the  20th  in  a  more  emphatic  manner.  He  said  the  address  ap- 
peared to  him  so  nndutiful  and  indecent  that  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  therein.  He  had  obtained 
a  reconsideration  of  the  address,  but  no  material  modification ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  most  of  the  coimcil  from  town  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  their  advice.  When,  however,  they  came  together  in  sufficient 
number,  he  was  unanimously  advised  not  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
He  ascribes  the  ill-temper  of  the  assembly  to  the  influence  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  and  the  merchants  of  New- York,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  proprietors.  These  he  insists  were,  by 
their  influence  as  members  of  the  assembly,  or  upon  such  members, 
freed  from  the  ordinary  quit-rents  and  every  other  tax  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  privacy  of  their  committee-rooms,  and,  as  Golden 
directly  asserts  in  his  letter  to  the  lords  commissioners,  in  a  secrecy 
from  himself  which  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  for  himself  to  inquire 
into,  the  assembly  prepared  petitions  to  the  king  and  to  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons.  The  assembly  were  no  longer  content  to  deal  with 
Great  Britain  through  its  representative  authorities  here.  They  car- 
ried their  grievances  to  the  mother-country  and  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  To  account  for  the  intense  feeling  aroused  in  the  colonies  by 
the  attitude  of  the  British  ministry,  a  brief  summary  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  is  necessary.  The  memory  of  this  great  struggle  is  still 
fresh,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  in  the  towns  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  which  were  then  border  settle- 
ments. Many  a  family  preserves  the  old  King  George  musket  and  the 
heavy  saber  which  were  the  arms  of  some  forefather  on  one  of  the 
hundred  fields  of  this  close  contest. 

While  a  nominal  peace  still  existed  in  Europe,  there  was  a  smol- 
dering border  struggle  along  the  line  of  the  English  settlements  in 
America,  which  broke  into  flame  when  the  French  began  to  tighten 
the  interior  cordon  which  inclosed  the  colonies  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Mississippi:  a  cordon  doubly  dangerous  because  it  included  the 
savage  tribes  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  French.  The  build- 
ing of  a  post  by  Du  Quesne,  the  governor  of  Canada,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
hostilities.  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  was  sent  by  the 
Virginia  government  with  a  regiment  of  colony  troops  to  drive  them 
out.  Met  by  a  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians,  the  Virginians 
were  forced  to  surrender.  The  news  reaching  England,  Braddock  was 
sent  out  with  a  few  regiments  of  British  regulars  to  support  the  British 
claims.  On  his  arrival  a  convention  of  colonial  governors  assembled 
at  his  request  in  Virginia,  and  a  plan  of  military  movements  was  con- 
certed. Of  the  three  operations  he  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  on 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  disaster  from  which  Washington  with  difficulty 
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saved  a  fragment  of  the  army  had  far-reaching  effects ;  one  of  which 
was  to  teach  the  colonists  that  in  a  conflict  with  Indian  antagonists 
they  were  the  superiors  of  their  well-trained  but  inexperienced  British 
cousins. 

From  the  signature  of  the  hollow  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Franco 
had  been  silently  consolidating  an  alliance  which  almost  isolated  Eng- 
land from  continental  influence,  and 
she  now  openly  threatened  her  entire 
colonial  system.  The  close  family 
compact  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
branches  of  the  great  house  of  Bour- 
bon had  been  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  support  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Saxony,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  contemplating  the  parti- 
tion of  Prussia,  while  the  latter  could 
not  as  a  matter  of  safety  hold  herself 
aloof.  The  league  of  the  five  powers 
was  completed  in  1755;  the  treaty 
between  Austria  and  France  being 
signed  the  next  year.  To  oppose  this 
formidable  coalition  England  found 
no  ally  but  the  great  Frederick :  for- 
tunately for  her,  a  host  in  himself. 
Never  was  England  so  ill  prepared 
for  war.  Newcastle,  weak  and  inca- 
pable, was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  utter  want  of  military 
preparation  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  startling  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  175G  there  were  but  three  regiments  fit  for 
service  in  all  England. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  Due  de  Richelieu  with  a  French  force ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  this  post  by  Admiral  Byng;  and  the 
equally  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  raised  for  the  defense  of  Hanover,  before  a 
French  force,  aroused  and  alarmed  the  people  of  England.  Great 
emergencies  develop  strong  characters  and  bring  to  the  front  great 
men.  In  this  dire  stress  England  found  a  man  and  a  character  equal 
to  the  demand ;  a  man  who  embodied  all  those  types  which,  strong  and 
unlovely  though  they  be,  combine  to  form  a  great  English  statesman. 
Such  was  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  foremost  of  Englishmen 
since  Cromwell.  Toward  the  close  of  tho  year  175(>  the  "Whigs,  who 
from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  England 
had  held  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  maintained  their  rule,  fell 
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at  the  very  zenith  of  their  power.  In  December  Pitt  was  called  to 
form  a  ministry.  His  first  business  was  to  introduce  a  liberal  policy 
toward  the  colonies.  In  this,  as  in  other  of  his  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  people,  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step.  His  colleagues 
were  forced  to  resign,  and  he  himself  was  dismissed  by  the  king  in 
April  following.  He  had  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "I  can  save 
this  country,  and  nobody  else  can";  an  assertion  which  the  sequel 
showed  was  no  idle  vaunt.  For  eleven  weeks  vain  efforts  were  made 
to  form  a  new  administration.  Finally  the  king  and  his  aristocratic 
advisers  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demand,  and  in  July,  to 
the  universal  satisfaction,  Pitt  again  kissed  hands  as  prime  minister 
of  the  realm.  Such  was  the  confusion  in  public  affairs  that  his  in- 
coming was  hailed  by  all  parties  with  a  like  enthusiasm.  The  king 
engaged  to  him  his  confidence ;  Lord  Bute  and  John  Wilkes  joined  in 
congratulations.  He  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of  Protestant  Europe, 
as  the  great  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  autocratic 
assumption  and  aggression  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  contest,  as  has  already  been  stated,  began  in  America.  The 
fight  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  the  initial  movement  in  the  great  strug- 
gle, which  was  immediately  to  change  the  face  of  America,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  political  world  on  both  continents.  The  several  successful 
campaigns  in  the  Canadas  have  been  briefly  summed  up,  the  war  con- 
tinuing with  unabated  vigor,  but  with  varied  success,  till  the  fall  of 
Quebec.1  The  spirit  which  the  magic  power  of  Pitt  infused  into  the 
colonies  appears  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  voted  men  and  money 
and  supplies  of  war.  Dr.  Franklin  states  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, or  provincial  troops,  employed  in  the  war  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  regulars,  and  that  the  colonies  raised,  paid,  and  clothed  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  a  number  equal  to  those  sent  from  Great 
Britain,  and  far  beyond  their  proportion.  In  a  letter  from  Boston 
of  December  18,  1766,  preserved  in  a  newspaper  extract  in  a  curi- 
ous volume  entitled  "  Lord  Chatham's  Clippings,"  it  is  stated  that  the 
Royal  Americans  engaged  in  the  single  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Quebec  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  Little  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Pitt  should  hold  himself  the  unflinching  friend  of 
the  hardy  colonists  who  had  made  his  victory  possible ;  for  without 
their  aid,  under  the  material  conditions  of  the  last  century,  the  Cana- 

i  Scries  of  glorious  victories  from  tho  begin-  provincial* ;  of  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 

ning  of  hostilities  in  1753:    The  expedition  of  Johnson,  with  regulars  and  provincials,  against 

that  year  of  General  Winslow  against  the  French  Niagara,  In  1759 ;  of  General  Amherst,  the  same 

and  Nora  Scotia,  with  an  army  of  provincials  year,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  PointT  with 

chiefly ;  of  1758  against  Louisbnrg  and  the  islands  regulars  and  provincials ;  and  of  General  Wolfe 

of  Cape  Breton,  under  Admiral  Boscawen  and  against  Quebec,  aud  the  final  capture  of  Mon- 

General  Amherst;  against  Proutenac  by  Colonel  treal  by  General  Amherst,  with  regulars  and  pro- 

bradstroet,  with  regulars  and  provincials  detached  vinrials,  which  completed  the  conquest  of  the 

from  General  Abercrombie's  array;  of  General  Canadas. 
Forbes  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  with  regulars  and 
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das  could  not  have  been  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  France.  In  the 
spring  of  1762  the  French  ministry,  disheartened  by  defeat,  and  at  a 
loss  for  means  to  continue  the  war,  made  overtures  for  peace.  In  No- 
vember the  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  by  England  and  Portugal  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Bourbon  houses  of  France  and  Spain  on  the 
other.  To  England  were  ceded  all  the  French  possessions  in  America, 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  Florida,  all  Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi, 
except  New  Orleans,  which  France  transferred  to  Spain  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  on  which  England  insisted  to  com- 
plete the  Atlantic  border  of  the  colonial  settlements. 

Nowhere  was  the  glorious  peace  hailed  with  more  patriotic  joy  than 
in  the  American  colonies ;  not  alone  because  it  brought  to  an  end  the 
border  warfare  with  its  aggravations  of  savage  cruelty,  but  because  it 
was  the  triumph  of  England,  that  mother-country  with  whose  every 
heart-beat  their  own  pulses  throbbed  in  unison.  Their  temper  toward 
the  mother-country  before  the  year  1763  was,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  his  examination  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  the  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly  to  the  government  of 
the  Crown,  and  paid  in  all  their  courts  obedience  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 
.  .  .  They  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  af- 
fection for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  manners,  and 
even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce. 
Natives  of  Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  particular  regard ;  to 
be  an  Old  England  Man  was  in  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and 
gave  a  kind  of  rank."  Franklin  gave  no  testimony  as  to  the  feeling 
of  regard  and  attachment  with  which  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was 
held  by  the  colonists.  It  was  needless.  There  was  never  a  question 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  king. 

The  great  results  secured  by  the  peace  of  Paris  were  not  achieved 
without  tho  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  as  well  as  of 
blood.  Pitt  spared  neither  in  his  iron  determination  to  reach  his 
aims,  which  were  English  supremacy  in  America,  English  dominion 
on  the  seas,  the  humbling  of  the  proud  house  of  Bourbon  before  the 
Protestant  house  of  Hanover.  Tho  public  debt  of  England,  doubled 
by  tho  expenses  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  had  risen  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  million  pounds  sterling.  Before  the  peace  was  signed  Pitt 
was  no  longer  in  office.  The  young  king,  in  his  inexperience,  not 
only  chafed  at  the  domination  of  his  masterful  spirit,  but  was  greatly 
controlled  by  the  concerted  action  of  Lords  Bute  and  Newcastle,  whose 
personal  intercourse  with  the  sovereign  was  more  intimate  and  direct 
than  that  of  the  stern  minister.  Pitt  was  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
quests he  had  made.  At  the  council  meetings  called  to  consider  the 
French  proposals  he  had  insisted  on  a  war  with  Spain.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  Spanish  nionop- 
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oly  in  the  New  World, "a  general  resignation  of  all  Spanish  America 
in  all  matters  which  might  be  deemed  beneficial  to  Great  Britain." 
The  Whig  lords  took  issue  with  him.  On  October  5  Pitt  resigned 
the  seals.  The  king  accepted  the  resignation,  and  tendered  him  the 
government  of  Canada  with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This 
the  proud  minister  declined,  asking  that  such  rewards  as  the  king 
might  intend  be  conferred  on  his  family  rather  than 
himself.  The  king  and  his  advisers  were  for  peace. 
Pitt  looked  to  the  ascendancy  of  England ;  the  Whig 
lords  to  the  supremacy  of  the  king.  The  king  him- 
self was  swayed  by  those  who  advised  him  to  main- 
tain the  prerogative  in  its  extreme  authority.  "God," 
said  one  of  these  ministers,  "  had  ordained  him  with 
the  prerogative,  and  left  to  his  servants  the  glory  of  THK  monckton 
obedience."  "Cost  what  it  may,"  said  Halifax,  at 
this  time  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  destined  later  to  take  his 
part  in  the  impending  conflict  for  chartered  rights, — "cost  what  it 
may,  my  good  Royal  Master's  authority  shall  never  suffer  in  my 
hands."  What  to  such  men  was  the  glory  of  England  when  com- 
pared with  the  royal  pleasure.' 

For  a  time  the  new  ministry  continued  Pitt's  policy.  Without  his 
high  purpose,  however,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  impolitic,  and 
within  a  week  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Spain,  the 
king  ordered  measures  to  be  taken  to  detach  Austria  from  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Catholic  powers.  It  was  pending  these  negotiations  that 
news  of  the  victories  of  Monckton  and  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies 
reached  England.  These  successes  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
king's  friends,  led  by  his  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Bute.  A  crisis  ensued 
in  the  king's  cabinet;  Newcastle  withdrew,  and,  says  our  American 
historian  of  this  period,  "so  fell  the  old  Whig  aristocracy  which  had 
so  long  governed  England.  It  was  false  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
l>et rayed  the  mau  of  the  people."  On  the  retirement  of  Newcastle  in 
May,  Bute  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Grenville  took  the  seals 
of  the  northern  department  ;  Egremont,  brother-in-law  to  Grenville, 
became  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  and  America; 
Lord  North  remained  in  the  treasury  board,  with  Bedford  as  privy 
seal,  and  Charles  Townshend  secretary  of  war;  and  in  June  Lord 
Halifax  returned  from  Ireland,  and  joined  the  cabinet  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty. 

The  new  cabinet,  content  with  the  recent  successes,  were  at  heart  as 
willing  to  make  peace  as  their  foreign  foes.  Through  jealousies  in  the 

l  The  blow  struck  at  the  independence  of  the     in  the  American  Revolution,  wns  delivered  within 
New- York  judiciary  by  the  olwoquious  Coldeu,  the     six  weeks  of  Pitt'n  resignation  of  the  seals, 
first  in  the  series  of  agjrresaions  which  culminated 
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king's  council,  and  chiefly  owing  to  Lord  Bute's  duplicity,  negotia- 
tions languished.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  news  arrived  of  the 
capture  of  Havana.  Again  the  cabinet  divided  on  the  policy  to 
be  followed.  The  king  intervened,  and  seized  the  opportunity,  by 
a  personal  indignity  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  drive  into  retire- 
ment the  last  remnant  of  the  great  Whig  families  who  still  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  the  great  revolution  of  1688. 

The  peace  was  ratified  on  February  10,  1763.  The  joy  of  the  colo- 
nists was  dashed  by  the  dread  which  had  grown  upon  them  of  serious 
encroachments  on  their  own  rights  and  liberties  since  the  enforced  re- 
tirement of  Pitt.  They  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  threatening  contest.    One  of  the  colonial  governors, 

Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts, — like  Golden,  a 
subservient  upholder  of  the  royal  prerogative, — 
said :  "  A  good  peace  with  foreign  enemies  would 
enable  us  to  make  a  better  defence  against  our 
domestic  foes."  Beyond  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  colonies  with  the  subordination  of  the 
judiciary  to  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  through 
A  cocked  hat  ov  the  tue  tenure  of  their  warrants,  the  greater  subject 

of  discontent  was  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of 
trade  by  the  court  of  admiralty:  a  court  of  vast  powers,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  province,  acting,  not  on  fact  as  determined  by  jury,  but 
on  information  supplied  by  crown  officers, — a  system  in  which  judge 
and  informers  drew  their  emoluments  from  the  forfeitures  they  insti- 
gated and  declared. 

"While  the  colonists  awaited  in  anxiety  the  next  step  in  the  radieal 
changes  which  the  despotic  young  king,  by  a  use  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption unexampled  in  the  history  of  England,  was  effecting  in  the 
composition  of  parliament,  the  American  question  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing theme  in  Great  Britain  itself.  How  to  hold  in  dependence  on  the 
crown  the  hardy  colonists  who  had  learned  their  strength  in  the  late 
contest,  and  found  the  measure  of  their  powers  side  by  side  with  the 
proud  regulars  from  the  British  Isles,  was  a  question  trying  enough  for 
any  statesman ;  enough  for  even  the  masterly  mind  of  Pitt,  but  not,  at 
least  in  his  own  opinion,  beyond  the  will  or  the  power  of  the  young  king. 
In  February,  1763,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  prosecution  of  a  well-matured 
plan,  removed  Lord  Sandys  from  the  board  of  trade  and  put  Charles 
Townshend,  an  ambitious  statesman,  able  and  unscrupulous  where  his 
ambition  was  at  stake,  in  his  place ;  and  in  March  the  several  govern- 
ments in  America  were  notified  of  the  change,  and  of  the  rule  of  future 
correspondence.  Although  holding  only  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
trade,  Townshend  had  also  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  counseled  the  king  in 

l  Copied  from  an  advertisement  la  the  "  New-York  Gazette  "  of  the  year  1765.  Editor. 
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person  on  administration  affairs,  and,  while  the  self-willed  Egremont 
still  held  the  nominal  control,  Townshend  became  the  actual  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies.  Though  Bute  himself  was  personally  weak 
and  inexperienced,  these  defects  of  character  and  education  were  sup- 
plied by  his  private  secretary,  Jenkinson,  "an  able,  indefatigable,  and 
confidential  aid."  In  the  conduct  of  American  affairs  Townshend  had 
full  sway,  and  in  the  cabinet  found  no  opposition  to  his  plans. 

Under  James  II.  began  the  attempt  to  introduce  government  by 
prerogative — an  attempt  resisted  at  the  very  beginning  in  New- York 
province  by  the  famous  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Privileges  by  the 
assembly  of  1683.  It  had  been  continued  under  subsequent  colonial 
administrations,  but  without  success.  It  was  now  a  settled  fact,  if  not 
a  written  law,  that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
British  plantation  but  by  their  own  assembly  or  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  new  scheme  was  that  while  the  ministers  should  act  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  they  were  to  be  sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  avenues  of  corruption  were 
opened  so  that  the  complexion  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
altered  in  favor  of  the  king.  The  first  step  in  the  new  policy  was 
the  announcement  that  the  ministry  would  no  longer  tolerate  disobe- 
dience to  the  royal  instructions;  that  the  claim  of  the  assemblies  to 
discuss  or  limit  the  supplies  demanded  (a  right  claimed  and  enforced 
by  parliament  itself)  would  no  longer  be  endured;  and  that  in  the 
future  there  would  be  no  more  requisitions  by  the  king,  but  that  the 
colonies  would  be  taxed  by  parliament  itself  in  its  discretion.  The 
first  charge  on  the  revenue  thus  raised  in  the  colonies  was  to  be  the 
civil  list,  which  would  render  all  royal  officers,  governors,  judges, 
independent  of  the  assemblies  as  to  their  pay  and  emoluments,  and 
would  limit  their  tenure  of  office  to  the  king's  pleasure.  To  carry  this 
scheme  into  effect,  the  colonial  charters  were  to  be  annulled  and  a 
uuiform  system  of  government  established.  This  does  not  appear  in 
the  journals  of  parliament,  but  was  declared  by  Townshend  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  natural  corollary  to  such  an 
arbitrary  scheme,  the  revenues  to  be  raised  in  America  were  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws,  which,  strict 
though  they  were  in  the  text,  had  been  invariably  evaded  or  compro- 
mised in  practice.  The  whole  plan  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  presence 
in  America  of  a  powerful  standing  army. 

On  March  0,  1763,  Townshend  introduced  the  first  part  of  the 
scheme  for  taxing  America  by  act  of  parliament.  The  supplies  de- 
manded for  the  first  year  of  peace  alarmed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
they  were  eager  for  any  method  of  relief.  It  was  shown  that  the  duty 
on  the  trade  of  the  American  colonics  with  the  French  and  Spanish  West 
Indies  was  ineffectual  Itecause  prohibitory;  and  in  a  general  way  that 
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the  collection  of  a  colonial  revenue  of  two  thousand  pounds  cost  the 
customs  department  in  Great  Britain  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
a  year.  The  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that  this  difference  passed  into  the 
pockets  mainly  of  the  government  officers  who  held  these  sinecures. 
Indeed  it  may  be  here  asserted  that  the  system  of  British  colonial 
government  was  a  system  of  plunder  by  the  officials  of  each  home  ad- 
ministration in  turn.  Townshend's  plan  was  to  reduce  the  duty,  but 
rigidly  to  enforce  its  collection.  Although  the  plan  of  an  act  further 
to  raise  revenue  by  stamps  was  at  this  time  indubitably  in  the  minds 
of  the  ministry  (the  amount  to  be  raised  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  army  establishment  in  America),  it  was  not  as  yet  declared.  It 
was  Grenville's  share  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  navigation  laws,  authorizing  the  employment  of  ships  of  the  navy 
and  turning  its  officers  and  seamen  into  customs  authorities  and 
informers. 

These  arrangements  were  supplemented  by  an  act  of  parliament 
establishing  a  standing  army  in  America.  The  Commons,  Bancroft 
informs  us,  "listened  with  complacency  to  a  plan  which  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colonies  would  give  twenty  new  places  of  colonels  that 
might  be  filled  by  members  of  their  own  body."  News  reached  the 
colonies  in  June  to  the  effect  that  ten  thousand  men  were  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  American  continent  and  the  British  West  India  islands, 
to  be  paid  the  first  year  by  Great  Britain,  and  every  article  of  expense 
thereafter  to  be  defrayed  by  the  colonies.  Pitt  was  present  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  read,  but  made  no  opposition.  He  dis- 
trusted the  continuance  of  the  peace  which  he  had  opposed,  and  de- 
plored that  more  troops  had  not  been  retained  in  service.  There  is  no 
means  of  judging  whether  he  misjudged  or  disregarded  the  effect  of 
the  act  on  the  colonies. 

This  was  the  last  important  act  of  Bute's  administration.  In  April 
the  seals  were  given  to  George  Grenville,  and  the  administration  of 
affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate  of  which  he  was  the  head,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  while  Egremont  and  Halifax  were  secre- 
taries of  state.  Jenkinson,  Bute's  efficient  assistant,  became  principal 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  business  of  the  session  was  pressed, 
the  navigation  act  was  signed  and  hurried  into  effect,  and  the  tax 
bills  laid  over  because  of  some  local  differences  on  home  taxation. 
On  the  resignation  of  Townshend,  and  his  chief,  Lord  Bute  prompted 
by  personal  rivalry  with  Grenville,  Shelburne  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  trade,  and  to  him  Egremont,  who  still  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department, 
applied  for  advice  as  to  the  government  of  the  Canadas  and  other 
newly  acquired  territories,  the  amount  and  method  of  the  military 
establishments  in  the  colonies,  and  their  several  quotas  of  expense. 
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Meanwhile  Grenville  showed  his  disposition  in  an  order  to  the 
eonimander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America  to  withdraw  the  allow- 
ance for  victualing  the  regiments  stationed  in  the  cultivated  settle- 
ments in  America.  This  charge  was  in  the  future  to  be  met  by  the 


THE    AMHERST  LETTER. 


colonies,  and  thus  on  both  sides  of  the  water  the  issue  was  closing. 
Attorney-General  Murray  proposed  to  make  a  military  colony  of 
Canada,  and  to  include  the  West  in  its  jurisdiction :  a  plan  by  which 
the  older  colonies  would  be  overawed.  But  Shelburne,  perhaps  fore- 
seeing in  this  an  expensive  military  system  the  charges  of  which  could 
in  no  maimer  be  laid  on  the  colonies,  preferred  a  restriction  of  the 
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government,  of  Canada  within  more  narrow  limits;  and  his  plan,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Egremont,  for  the  time  prevailed.  Nor 
yet  was  Shclburne  willing  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  any  plan  for 
taxing  America. 

The  king  soon  wearied  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  triumvirate,  and, 
much  to  the  disgust  and  mortification  of  Grenville,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  Bute,  invited  Lord  Hardwieke  to  enter  the  cabinet 
as  president  of  the  council.    That  illustrious  man  declining  unless 

his  friends  came  in  with  him, 


OLD  BLUE   BELL  TAVERK. 


Pitt  was  again  called  upon  to 
form  a  ministry,  but  consented 
only  on  terms  which  the  king 
would  not  accept.  Pitt  stood 
by  his  friends  and  his  princi- 
ples as  stoutly  as  the  king  on 
his  pride  and  his  prerogative. 
The  issue  of  the  political  di- 
lemma was  the  union  of  Gren- 
ville and  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  at  odds  with  all  but 
his  own  faction.  The  union, 
said  Pitt,  was  a  "treaty  of  connivance."  But  the  union  proved  more 
compact  than  was  supposed ;  and  one  element  of  discord  was  taken 
from  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  too  much  of  a 
friend  of  Pitt  and  of  liberty  to  support  the  extreme  views  held  by  Gren- 
ville as  to  colonial  government.  The  details  of  American  administra- 
tion now  fell  to  Halifax,  whose  experience  was  large,  and  the  new  mea- 
sures were  rapidly  brought  forward.  On  the  morning  of  September  22, 
1763,  three  lords  of  tho  treasury,  with  George  Grenville  at  their  head, 
held  a  meeting  at  their  council-board  in  Downing  street,  and  adopted 
a  minute  directing  Jenkinson,  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to 
"  write  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Duties  to  prepare  the  draft 
of  a  bill  to  lie  presented  to  Parliament  for  extending  the  stamp  duties 
to  the  colonies."  This  order  was  at  once  executed.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in 
his  account  of  this  period,  asks  the  question, "  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  American  Stamp  Act  ? "  Jenkinson  said  later  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "  if  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  good  measure  the  merit  of  it 
was  not  due  to  Grenville;  if  it  was  a  bad  one  the  ill  policy  did  not 
belong  to  him."  But  he  never  informed  the  house,  nor  indeed  any 
one  else  during  his  life,  who  was  its  author.  Bancroft  relieves  Bute 
from  the  charge;  but  Lord  North,  who  supported  the  act,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  took  the  propriety  of  passing  it  from 
(irenville's  authority.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first  proposition  to  tax  the 
colonies  by  means  of  stamped  paper  was  made  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
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Clarke  of  New- York,  in  1744,  to  the  lords  of  trade;  hut  Governor 
Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  December  13  of  that 
year,  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  "  who  are  quite  strangers  to  any  duty  but  such 
as  they  raise  themselves."  This  was  the  first  overture  to  the  home 
government;  but  it  appears  that  Governor  Cosby  had  suggested  in 
1743  to  the  assembly  of  the  province  "a  duty  upon  paper  to  be  used 
in  the  law  and  in  all  conveyances  and  deeds  of  every  denomination." 
This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  imposition  of  a  general  stamp 
act  by  the  British  home  government. 

Whatever  the  responsibility  of  Grenville  in  the  matter  of  originating 
the  stamp  act,  certain  it  is  that  to  him  must  be  ascribed  the  alienation 
of  the  affections  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  mother-country. 
He  never  swerved  from  his  determination  to  impose  a  tax  through 
parliament,  and  to  enforce  its  collection  by  all  the  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  administration.  Severe  as  was  the  injury  to  American  trade 
caused  by  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts,  which 
checked  the  lucrative  commerce  with  the  West  Iudia  Islands, — the 
natural  outlet  for  New  England  lumber  and  the  product  of  the  fish- 
eries,— the  colonists  submitted  without  more  than  a  murmur.  They 
saw  in  these  legislative  acts  no  infringement  of  their  rights.  If  the 
burden  were  onerous,  they  found  their  compensation  in  their  relief 
from  the  charges  of  border  protection  against  the  power  of  France. 
Though  among  the  far-sighted  lenders  there  were  a  few  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  who  already  looked  to  and  foresaw  independence,  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  still  loyal. 

Grenville's  proposal,  made  on  March  0,  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
America  by  stamps,  and  his  notice  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  at 
the  next  session,  crystallized  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
On  his  challenging  the  opposition  in  the  Commons  to  deny  the  right 
of  parliament,  no  voice  was  lifted  in  reply,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
resolved  that  such  right  existed  and  that  its  exercise  was  proper.  It 
is  true  that  the  house  was  thin  and  the  hour  late,  and  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  minister  was  only  of  intention.  Moreover,  Grenville  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  was  "  not  absolutely  wedded  to  a  Stamp  Act 
if  the  colonies  would  provide  some  more  satisfactory  plan."  A  letter 
from  London  published  in  the  "New-York  Mercury"  of  June  4  states 
that  the  "well  wishers  of  America  have  used  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  lessen  the  taxes  first  proposed ;  in  which  they  have  in  a  measure 
partially  succeeded  and  in  other  respects  fallen  short  of  what  they 
attempted.  In  regard  to  the  15th  resolution  relating  to  the  Stamp 
duty  it  will  certainly  pass  next  session  unless  the  Americans  offer  a 
more  certain  duty.  ...  All  the  well  wishers  of  America  are  of  the 
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opinion  that  as  the  Tax  in  itself  is  an  equitable  act  and  the  least  in- 
jurious that  can  be  proposed,  the  several  Assemblies  should  signify 
their  assent  to  that  Tax  under  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Stat©  and 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  which  they  avoid  any  appearance  of  an 
infringement  of  their  liberty  and  show  their  inclination  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  British  Parliament,  which  has  the  power  to  make  every 
part  of  its  dominions  submit  to  such  laws  as  they  may  think  proper 
to  make ;  by  this  means  they  will  prevent  a  precedent  from  internal 
taxes  being  imposed  without  their  consent,  which  will  inevitably  be 
the  case  next  Session  if  they  withhold  their  assent  from  the  Stamp 
Act."  From  this  same  London  letter  it  appears  that  the  act  would 
have  been  forced  through  the  Commons  without  delay  but  for  the 
remonstrances  of  Chief  Justice  William  Allen  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  then  in  England,  and  personally  intervened  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Commons.1 

But  if  the  crystallization  of  opinion  in  England  united  all  parties, 
including  the  friends  of  America,  in  defense  of  the  right  of  parliament 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies,  that  same  process  united  all  parties  in 
America  in  the  denial  of  that  right,  and  in  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  claimed  in  the  New-York  colony  since  1683,  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  a  wrong  and  an  injustice  to  which  no 
freeman  woidd  submit.  Nor  yet,  in  view  of  the  menace  of  the  twenty 
regiments  of  British  soldiers  to  bo  sent  over  and  quartered  in  the  chief 
cities,  were  they  willing  to  avoid  the  issue  or  postpone  it  by  assenting 
in  advance  to  the  proposed  act,  as  was  suggested  by  their  "well 
wishers"  abroad.  There  was  still  a  faint  hope  that  by  earnest  repre- 
sentation of  the  agents  of  the  colonies  abroad  and  by  respectful  peti- 
tion to  the  king  and  parliament  the  blow  might  be  averted. 

The  assembly  of  New- York  was  the  first  to  petition  the  king  and 
parliament  in  a  respectful  representation,  on  October  18, 1764.  After 
a  declaration  of  inviolable  fidelity,  they  recited  "that  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  political  frame  of  Government  established  in  the  year 
1683,  viz.,  the  Governor,  a  Council  of  the  Royal  appointment,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  People,  was  lodged  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Colony,  and  particularly  the  power  of  taxing  its  inhabitants  for  the 
support  of  the  Government;  that  the  people  of  the  Colony  consider 
themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Great  Britain,  and  as  a  political  body  enjoying  like  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  themselves;  a  right  which 
whether  inherent  in  the  people  or  sprung  from  any  other  source  has 
received  the  Royal  Sanction,  is  at  the  basis  of  our  Colony  State,  and 

1  Thin  wait  the  William  Allen  whose  wife  was  a  Zenger  In  the  groat  trial  (mentioned  in  a  previous 
daughter  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  chapter)  which  established  the  freedom  of  the  press 
the  famous  advocate  who  defended  the  printer    in  the  New-York  province. 
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become  venerable  by  long  usage;  that  the  Representatives  for  the 
Colony  of  Now- York  cannot  therefore  without  the  strongest  demon- 
strations of  grief  express  their  sentiments  on  the  late  intimation  of  a 
design  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Colonies  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  Great 
Britain  and  they  invite  the  King  to  interpose  his  prerogative  on  the 
unconstitutional  law."  On  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same  resolution 
in  which  the  transmission  of  these  memorials  ^ 

was  ordered,  the  assembly  created  a  committee  //J>t  J?  " — n 

to  correspond  with  the  several  assemblies  on  the  '  ^ S&-*y/r*^  <) 
American  continent  upon  the  several  objection 

able  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed  with  relation  to  the  trade  of  the 
northern  colonies,  and  also  on  the  subject  "of  the  impending  dangers 
which  threaten  the  Colonies  of  being  taxed  by  laws  to  be  passed  in 
Great  Britain."  William  Bayard,  a  member  of  this  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, visited  Boston  to  confer  with  the  Massachusetts  assem- 
bly, which  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  adopted  a  petition  in  the 
same  direction  but  less  vigorous  in  text  and  spirit.  These  documents 
were  transmitted  through  the  foreign  agents  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  and  were  laid  before  the  privy  council  on 
December  11  following.  The  privy  council  advised  the  king  to  order 
that  they  be  laid  before  parliament.  Whether  of  his  own  motion  or  by 
the  advice  of  others  is  not  now  known,  but  they  were  never  placed 
before  parliament :  they  were  suppressed. 

Early  in  the  year  1705  Grenville  introduced  his  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  contained  fifty-five  articles  relating  to  stamp  duties 
in  America,  and  passed  the  house  on  February  7.  Previous  to  its  pas- 
sage the  American  agents  were  advised  that  if  the  colonies  would 
propose  any  other  means  of  raising  the  required  revenue  the  stamp 
duty  would  be  deferred  or  laid  aside.  To  this  they  had  no  authority 
to  make  answer.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
March,  without  debate,  and  on  March  22  received  the  king's  signature. 
Though  not  authorized  to  submit  any  substitute  for  the  obnoxious  act, 
the  agents  were  not  remiss  in  their  opposition.  They  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  petitions  and  protests,  but  no  one  of  that 
body  could  be  found  who  would  present  a  petition  impugning  the  right 
of  parliament;  no  one  even  of  the  opposition,  no  one  even  of  those 
immediately  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  would  support 
their  agents  in  urging  this  point. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  act  reached  New- York  in  April,  and 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation — a  storm  tempered  by  the  consoling 
information  that  there  was  a  large  body  in  England  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  colonies.  The  English  advices  of  May  brought  word 
that  "without  doors  we  hear  every  person  at  all  qualified  to  form  any 
judgment  of  the  matter  seemed  in  favor  of  the  Colonies."    When  the 
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news  reached  New- York,  the  assembly  was  in  recess.  In  Virginia  the 
House  of  Burgesses  was  sitting.  On  May  29  they  replied  with  a  series 
of  resolutions,  firm  in  expression,  declaratory  of  their  rights  and  of 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure.  It  was  during  the  debate  on 
this  occasion  that  Patrick  Henry  used  the  memorable  words  which 
electrified  the  continent  and  in  their  bold  utterance  sufficed  to  make 
his  name  immortal.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  showed  themselves 
no  less  jealous  of  their  rights.   On  April  14  the  great  guns  at  the 
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fort  and  those  at  the  barracks  in  New- York  were  spiked:  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  popular  temper.  And  now  each  incoming  packet 
brought  accounts  of  the  growing  strength  of  a  sentiment  in  England 
in  favor  of  the  bold  attitude  of  the  colonies.  The  news  arrived  of 
the  stirring  words  of  Colonel  Bane,  the  brave  companion  of  Wolfe 
at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  answer  to  the  assumption  of  Town- 
shend  that  the  colonists  were  "children  of  England's  planting."  "The 
Americans  are  Sons  of  Liberty,"  retorted  Barre  in  a  tone  which  shook 
the  house. 

In  comment  on  this  and  declarations  similar  in  nature  if  less  vigor- 
ous in  expression,  the  press  of  the  colonies  took  up  the  phrase.  On 
May  30  the  author  of  the  "Sentinel"  series  of  letters  in  the  "New- 
York  Gazette"  took  Liberty  as  his  text.  Interspersed  among  the  di- 
dactic phrases  which  were  the  fashion  of  the  day  are  some  strong, 
homely  sentiments.  "  In  proportion  as  Liberty  is  precious  to  us  should 
we  hold  them  dear  who  lift  up  their  hands  in  defence  of  it  and  abhor 
those  who  impiously  dare  attempt  to  rend  it  from  us."  It  closed  with 
some  verses  more  patriotic  than  poetical,  but  which  are  a  fair  sample 
of  the  popular  rhyme  of  the  period: 

Cursed  be  the  man  who  e'er  shall  raise 

His  sacrilegious  hand 
To  drive  fair  liberty,  our  praise ! 

From  his  own  native  land. 

O  may  his  memory  never  die, 

By  future  apes  curst; 
But  live  to  lasting  infamy, 

Branded  of  traytors  worst. 

The  "New- York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy"  was  edited  by  John 
Holt,  a  consistent  friend  of  America,  and  from  this  time  forward  was 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  advanced  patriots.  Golden  complained 
of  it  to  Monckton,  then  absent  from  his  government,  as  "a  licen- 
tious, abusive,  weekly  printed  paper."  And  later  he  charged  it  to  the 
board  of  trade  as  "filled  with  the  vilest  and  most  abusive  invectives 
which  malice  could  invent,"  in  order  to  render  himself,  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  odious  to  the  people;  and  he  added,  it  is  "universally  be- 
lieved that  these  scurrilous  abusive  and  malicious  papers  [the  articles 
of  "Sentinel"]  were  written  by  two  or  three  distinguished  lawyers  in 
the  city."  These  could  have  been  no  other  than  Livingston,  John 
Morin  Scott,  and  Smith.  But  in  style  they  are  not  worthy  of  such 
high  source,  though  the  inspiration  may  have  been  theirs. 

The  history  of  revolutions  shows  the  power  of  a  phrase.  That  of 
Barre  struck  the  strongest  chord  in  the  colonial  heart.  Associations 
sprung  up  instantly  in  every  colony  under  the  magic  name  of  Sons  of 
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Liberty.  The  word  independence  was  not  as  yet  breathed  aloud,  but 
that  the  idea  was  already  in  the  germ  appears  from  a  London  letter  of 
February  18,  1763,  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  April 
24,  and  repeated  in  New- York  in  May :  "  Several  publications  from 
North  America  have  lately  made  their  appearance  here  [London]  in 
which  the  independency  of  the  Colonies  is  asserted  in  pretty  round 
terms."  Dawson,  in  his  valuable  tract  on  the  Sous  of  Liberty,  claims 
that  the  New- York  Association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  existed 
since  1744,  when  the  profession  of  the  law  entered  into  an  associa- 
tion to  free  the  judiciary  from  the  exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative; 
and  Colden,  who  is  Dawson's  authority  for  this  part  of  his  assertion, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  February  22,  1765,  complains  of 
"the  dangerous  influence  which  the  profession  of  the  law  has  ol>- 
tained  in  this  province,  and  that  by  their  association  they  proposed 
nothing  less  to  themselves  than  to  obtain  the  direction  of  all  measures 
of  government  by  making  themselves  absolutely  necessary  to  every 
governor  by  assisting  him  when  he  complied  with  their  measures,  and 
by  resisting  him  when  he  did  otherwise."  He  closed  the  complaint 
by  saying:  "Their  power  is  greatly  strengthened  by  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  popular  side  of  government  and  by  depreciating  the 
powers  of  the  crown."  He  added  that  he  had  never  received  the  least 
opposition  in  his  administration  except  when  he  opposed  the  views 
of  this  faction. 

This  faction,  as  Colden  terms  it,  was  led  in  the  beginning  by  the 
great  jurists  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith  the  elder,  whose 
mantle  of  judicial  and  popular  leadership  had  fallen  in  the  next 
generation  upon  William  Livingston,  William  Smith  the  younger, 
and  John  Morin  Scott ;  the  last  named  of  whom  was  already  in  close 
touch  with  the  liberal  or  what  Colden  would  have  called  the  malcon- 
tent element.  These  three  gentlemen,  whom  Jones  styles  the  young 
triumvirate,  were  educated  at  Yale  College;  they  "served  regular 
clerkships  to  the  law  in  the  same  office  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the  wings  and  guidance  of  William  Smith  the  elder,  were  all  at  this 
time  Presbyterians  by  profession  and  republicans  in  principle."  De- 
termined as  early  as  1752  to  pull  down  church  and  state,  continues 
Jones,  in  his  savage  anathema,  and  to  raise  their  own  government  and 
religion  upon  its  ruins,  the  triumvirate  formed  a  club,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Whig  Club,  which  met  once  in  each  week  at  the  popular 
tavern  of  the  King's  Arms.1 

i  Contemporary  authority  places  the  tavern  Coffee  House.  This  building  was  on  the  northeast 
under  this  *ign  in  Broad  street  near  the  Lour  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  (now  Pearl)  streets,  op- 
Bridge,  under  the  management  of  Richard  Cooke  posito  the  well-known  Finances'  Tavern,  and  wa» 
in  1750.  In  1754  the  8igi>  was  hanging  at  the  same  pulled  down  in  1890.  In  1764  the  old  sign  was 
place,  then  described  as  opposite  the  Royal  Ex-  carried  by  Edward  Harden  to  the  upper  end  of 
change.  In  1757  the  tavern  kept  by  Cooke  appears  Broadway,  facing  the  Commons.  The  King's 
in  the  public  prints  as  the  Gentlemen's  Exchange  Anns  was  evidently  the  great  Whig  resort. 
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At  this  Whig  Club,  says  Jones  also,  the  usual  and  customary  toasts 
drunk  were  "the  immortal  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Hugh 
Peters,  of  General  Ludlow,"  and  others  of  the  regicides.  They  had  an 
organ  in  the  "  Independent  Reflector."  Returning  to  Dawson's  asser- 
tion that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  identical  with  or  the  continuation 
of  the  association  ruled  by  the  triumvirate  of  the  previous  decade,  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  accept  this 
statement.  There  was  nothing  violent 
or  revolutionary  in  the  characters  of 
either  Livingston  or  Smith.  Their  in- 
terests lay  with  the  large  proprietor 
and  conservative  class.  They  were 
moderate  men,  sage  of  counsel,  delib- 
erate in  action.  Neither  in  tempera- 
ment nor  in  character  were  they  at  all 
akin  to  Scott  or  McDougall,  who  later 
led  the  advance-guard  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  who  were  from  the  outset  the 
moving  and  aggressive  spirits  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty. 

From  an  early  date  (17G0)  there  had 
been  a  resolute  resistance  by  the  sea- 
men of  the  colonies  to  the  nefarious 
practice  of  impressment  from  the  market  and  wood  boats,  and  from 
the  merchantmen  winch  visited  our  harbors,  nowhere  more  de- 
termined than  at  the  port  of  New- York.'  In  17t>4  four  fishermen 
were  pressed  from  their  vessels  and  earned  on  board  a  tender  from 
a  man-of-war  on  the  Halifax  station.  Next  day,  the  captain  of  the 
tender  venturing  on  shore,  the  boat  was  suddenly  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  the  middle  of  the  green  in  the  Fields  (City  Hall 
Park),  where  it  was  burned  and  destroyed.  Meanwhile  the  captain 
was  escorted  quietly  to  the  coffee-house  which  stood  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Wall  and  Queen  (later  Water)  streets,  where  he  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  the  seizure  and  gave  an  order  for  the 
release  of  the  fishermen.  From  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance, 
the  orderly  determination,  and  the  equally  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  crowd  or  mob  or  gathering,  which  are  noted  in  the  recital  of 
this  affair,  Dawson  claims,  and  not  unfairly,  that  they  were  an 
organized  body;  "minute  men,"  he  calls  them.  But  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  was  an  institution  of  a  more  permanent  character  and  a 

>  In  that  year  the  crew  of  the  Samson  of  Bristol  got  into  harbor,  and  the  men  escaped ;  the  people 

refused  to  obey  the  signal-guns  of  H.  M.  8.  Win-  protecting  and  concealing  them  from  the  reach 

Chester  to  bring  to ;  and.  firing  upon  the  man-of-  of  the  sheriff  aud  the  detachment  of  militia  or- 

war's  barge  on  attempting  to  board  her,  a  number  dered  to  his  assistance, 
of  men  were  killed.    The  Samson  fortuuately 
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more  defined  organization  than  can  be  discerned  in  the  ephemeral 
actions  cited. 

The  articles  of  "Sentinel,"  mentioned  above,  began  on  February 
28,  176o.  According  to  Sedgwick  they  were  commenced  by  Wil- 
liam Livingston.  "There  is  no  number  of  these  essays  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  opposition  to  which  was 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  head,"  says  the  same  authority.  But  the 
first  response  to  the  note  raised  by  Barre  was  sounded  by  this  same 
"Sentinel,"  and  it  became  the  rallying-cry  of  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
mechanics  and  seamen  of  the  New- York  colony.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that  as  the  hour  of  direct  conflict  drew  on,  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  concerted  action  should  have  consulted  together,  listened  to 
the  advice  of  such  trusted  chiefs  as  John  Morin  Scott  aud  Alexander 
McDougall,  and  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  their  friends 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies.  The  contrary  would  be  strange. 
In  the  months  of  June  and  July  news  arrived  of  the  appointment  of 
stamp  agents  for  the  several  colonies,  and  of  the  official  announce- 
ment that  the  act  would  be  enforced  on  November  1.  As  the  sen- 
timent of  resistance  was  general,  a  concert  of  action  by  the  several 
colonies  was  a  natural  corollary.  Priority  in  a  demand  so  universal 
cannot  be  safely  claimed,  nor  yet  to  which  individual  in  the  several 
committees  of  correspondence  the  credit  of  suggesting  it  is  due.  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  a  focus  by  agreeing  to  a  committee  of  representatives  or  of 
burgesses  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  to  consider  of  a  dutiful, 
loyal,  and  humble  representation  to  his  Majesty  and  parliament  for 
relief.  This  meeting  was  set  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and 
New- York  was  designated  as  the  place  of  assemblage. 

New- York  was  naturally  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting  as  the 
most  convenient  because  it  was  the  geographical,  political,  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  colonies,  accessible  by  water  as  by  land.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  every  one  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  was  a 
seaboard  settlement :  each  with  a  seaport  of  its  own ;  each  with  its 
direct  communication  with  England  for  commerce,  and  each  with  some 
coastwise  trade;  each  independent,  and  jealous  of  its  independence 
of  the  others ;  and  each  loyal  in  its  own  measure  to  the  parent  gov- 
ernment, as  its  own  interests  were  consulted  in  the  enforcement  or  the 
relaxation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  While  each,  therefore,  might  have 
stood  ready  to  take  its  chances  against  its  neighbors,  even  under  their 
onerous  exactions,  the  idea  of  a  danger  which  they  must  suffer  or 
avert  in  common  naturally  brought  them  together,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  local  jealousy  when  New- York  was  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place  for  the  most  important  assemblage  known  in  their  history. 
New- York  was  the  natural  center  of  influence.    Her  geographical  posi- 
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tion,  midway  between  the  more  populous  settlements  to  the  eastward 
and  southward,  which  the  broad  Hudson  and  the  great  bay  at  its 
mouth  divided,  was  the  natural  key  to  the  continent.  The  exposed 
situation  of  her  northern  border  to  French  and  Indian  invasion  had 
been  a  concern  at  all  times  to  all  the  colonies.  Upon  her  safety  hung 
the  entire  system  of  English  settlements.  "  Whatever  happens  in  this 
place,"  wrote  Colden  to  Secretary  Conway,  "has  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  other  col- 
onies. They  have 
their  eyes  perpetu- 
ally upon  it,  and 
they  govern  them- 
selves accordingly." 
Moreover,  no  col- 
ony was  in  such 
direct  sympathy 
with  England.  It 
must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was 
an  English  eon- 
quest,  not  an  Eng- 
lish colonial  settle- 
ment, and  as  such 
was  more  in  touch 
with  the  ideas  of 
the  England  of 
that  day  than  its 
neighlx>rs  of  New 
England  or  of  Pennsylvania.  New- York  was  a  purely  commer- 
cial city  whose  life  was  English  trade;  most  of  her  merchants  were 
Britons  born  or  in  close  relation  with  their  kindred  across  the  sea. 
Favored  beyond  any  of  the  provincial  cities  by  its  climate,  the  charm 
of  its  natural  scenerv,  the  varietv  and  abundance  of  food,  native 
and  tropical,  of  water  and  land  supply,  and  already  the  seat  of  a 
thriving  trade,  it  was  the  coveted  post  of  British  officials.  Here  they 
found  church  and  state  very  much  as  at  home ;  a  wealthy  class  whose 
manners  and  habits  were  formed  on  the  easy  home  pattern,  whose 
residences  and  tables  compared  with  any  of  those  even  of  the  richest 
English  gentry,  and  whose  native  British  roughness  had  been  tempered 
by  a  reasonable  infusion  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  blood.  As  previous 
chapters  have  shown,  one  after  another  of  the  connections  of  royalty 
and  of  the  high  nobility  of  the  kingdom  had  sought  office  in  the  New- 
York  province,  and  not  a  few  of  these,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  had  formed  closer  ties  with  their  American  cousins  by  mar- 
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riage  with  the  daughters  of  the  opulent  magnates.  Communication 
with  home  was  constant  by  the  well-appointed  packets,  and  in  almost 
every  journal  of  the  day  notice  may  be  found  of  "  gentlemen  intend- 
ing for  England,"  or  of  the  return 
of  some  well-known  traveler.  New- 
York  was  therefore  the  natural 
choice  for  the  meeting  of  the  colo- 
nial committee. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
colonies  were  as  conscious  of  their 
power  as  of  their  rights.  The  white 
male  population  between  sixteen 
and  sixty  years  of  age  of  the  entire 
territory  was  estimated  at  the  time 
at  three  hundred  thousand :  a  force, 
when  combined,  quite  sufficient  for 
any  and  all  purposes  of  defense 
against  any  enemy  from  across  the 
sea.  The  right  of  petition  has  al- 
ways been  jealously  guarded  as  the 
dearest  of  popular  rights ;  the  right 
of  complaint  of  the  governed  to  the  authorities  who  govern,  no  matter 
under  what  form.  Hence  the  suppression  of  the  petition  from  the  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts  assemblies  by  the  privy  council  of  the  king 
was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  outrage  and  a  dangerous  infringement  of 
their  rights.  Such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  attempted  in  case  of 
a  petition  from  Englishmen,  and  the  colonists  met  the  indignity  with 
impatient  alarm.  They  were  not  of  a  spirit  to  brook  the  idea  of  in- 
feriority to  the  parent  race.  They  awaited  the  action  of  the  governors 
with  anxiety,  and  the  hope  was  publicly  expressed  "  that  neither  the 
governor  of  Virginia  nor  any  other  governor  on  the  continent  would 
think  the  proposed  Congress  so  improper  a  step  as  to  dissolve  the 
assemblies  to  prevent  it " ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  question  as  to 
the  right,  it  was  added  "  that  their  Excellencies  and  Honours  cannot 
be  thought  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
immediately  after  the  glorious  revolution,  which  declares  it  is  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  the  King,  and  that  Parliament  sits  for  the 
redress  of  grievances." 

At  first  the  people  seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  the  gravity  of  the 
blow  struck  at  their  liberties.  Colden  wrote  on  the  27th  of  April  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  that  "  this  Government  continues  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  of  a  faction  to  raise 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  disorder  in  consequence  of 
it.  .  .  .  No  illicit  trade  has  been  discovered  of  late."   And  in  May  he 
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wrote  to  Monekton  that  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  seem  to  have  placed 
the  chief  stress  of  their  cause  in  raising  public  clamour.  Notwithstand- 
ing of  this,  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  People  of  this  Province  will 
quietly  submit  to  the  Kings  determination,  whatever  it  be.  By  the 
care  that  I  have  taken  that  no  reply  be  made  to  a  licentious,  abusive, 
weekly  printed  paper,  the  administration  is  restored  to  its  usual  tran- 
quillity, and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to."  On  the  last  day  of  the  month 
he  writes  again  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  that  "the  administration  of 
government  continues  in  its  usual  tranquillity."  But  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  as  he  knew  them,  anxious  for  the  liberties  of  the  colony  as 
the  lieutenant-governor  for  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  were  not  idle, 
and  the  tranquillity  on  which  Colden  plumed  himself  was  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  storm. 

John  Morin  Scott,  in  three  masterly  papers  which  appeared  in  "  the 
licentious  sheet"  (Holt's  "New- York  Gazette,"  the  liberal  organ)  on 
June  6,  13,  and  27,  under  the  signature  of  "Freeman,"  startled  the 
people  to  the  consequence  of  non-resistance,  against  which  Living- 
ston had  entered  his  warning  ten  years  before.  Bancroft  seems  un- 
certain as  to  the  authorship  of  these  letters  of  "  Freeman."  He  agrees 
that  Scott  seems  most  likely  to  have  written  them.  But  Dawson  has 
no  hesitation  in  his  ascription  of  them  to  Scott,  though  he  gives  no 
authority.  Bancroft  makes  frequent  quotations  from  their  significant 
passages.  "  It  is  not  the  tax,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  unconstitutional  man- 
ner of  imposing  it,  that  is  the  great  subject  of  uneasiness  to  the  colo- 
nies." He  charged  that  "  the  taxation  of  America  is  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical,  and  what  the  Parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to 
impose";  and  further,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  his  close  premises, 
he  says,  "  If  then  the  interest  of  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies 
can  not  be  made  to  coincide,  if  the  same  Constitution  may  not  take 
place  in  both,  if  the  welfare  of  the  Mother  Country  necessarily  requires 
a  sacrifice  of  the  most  valuable  natural  rights  of  the  Colonies:  their 
right  of  making  their  own  laws  and  disposing  of  their  property  by 
representation  of  their  own  choosing  —  if  such  is  really  the  case 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  then  the  connection  between 
them  ought  to  cease;  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  inevitably  cease. 
The  English  Government  cannot  long  act  towards  a  part  of  its  domin- 
ions upon  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  its  own  without  losing 
itself  in  the  slavery  it  would  impose  upon  the  Colonies  or  learning 
from  them  to  throw  it  off  and  assert  their  freedom.  There  never  can 
be  a  disposition  in  the  Colonies  to  break  off  their  connection  with  the 
Mother  Country  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  to  which  the  English  Constitution  entitles  them. 
.  .  .  They  desire  no  more;  nor  yet  can  they  be  satisfied  with  less."  In 
his  text  Scott  called  this  the  "  Land  of  Liberty."  This  bold  assertion  of 
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the  rights,  this  bold  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  Americans,  was 
"caught  up,"  says  Bancroft,  by  the  impatient  colonies,  and  formed 
part  of  the  instruction  of  South  Carolina  to  her  agent  in  England. 
The  situation  at  this  time  is  thus  summed  up :  "  Virginia  marshalled 
resistance;  Massachusetts  entreated  Union;  New- York  pointed  to 
independence."  So  says  Bancroft.  In  fact,  however,  the  first  resis- 
tance came  from  New- York ;  the  first  idea  of  union  was  formulated  in 
New-York,  and  in  New- York  independence  was  the  early  ultimatum. 
And  while  the  thoughtful  were  thus  addressed  through  the  press,  the 
streets  abounded  in  pamphlets  and  squibs,  and  the  stamp  act  itself 
was  hawked  about  as  "The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America." 

As  the  summer  waned  the  popular  indignation  waxed  stronger. 
On  the  morning  of  August  14  two  effigies  were  seen  suspended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Great  Tree,  one  of  the  large  elms  ou  Hanover 
Square,  in  the  town  of  Boston.  One  was  labeled  "Distributor  of 
Stamps."  After  hanging  all  day  they  were  toward  evening  cut  down 
and  earned  in  procession  to  a  building  newly  erected  and  belonging 
to  Mr.  Oliver,  the  stamp  officer  for  the  Massachusetts  province,  which 
was  sacked  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Oliver  took  the  warning,  and  the 
next  morning  resigned  his  office.  This  example  was  followed  in  the 
other  colonies.  Ingersoll  at  New  Haven  engaged  to  reship  the  stamps 
or  leave  them  to  the  disposal  of  the  people.  Later  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  at  Norwich.  Johnston  at  Newport  was  burned  in  effigy,  and 
resigned.  Coxo  in  New  Jersey,  unable  to  hire  an  office,  threw  up  his 
commission.  Colden's  letter  to  Sir  William  Johnson  is  authority  for 
the  action  taken  in  New- York.  "Yesterday,  August  30th,  James 
McEvers  (who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  and 
entered  into  bonds)  sent  me  his  resignation  of  the  office  being  terrified 
by  the  sufferings  and  ill  usage  the  Stamp  Officer  met  with  in  Boston 
and  the  threats  he  has  received  at  New- York."  Still  Colden  had  hopes 
to  be  able  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  patriots  and  to  deliver  the 
stamps.  In  the  very  letter  above  quoted  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  be  in- 
timidated." On  September  2  Colden  asked  General  Gage  for  a  mili- 
tary force  to  protect  the  government,  and  suggested  the  ordering 
to  the  city  of  the  nearest  battalion  available ;  and  the  next  day  urged 
Captain  Kennedy,  commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Coventry,  to  watch  the 
incoming  vessels  and  protect  that  on  which  the  stamps  might  be. 

On  August  26  there  was  a  great  riot  in  Boston,  when  several  build- 
ings, including  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  were  injured;  yet. 
but  a  few  days  before,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  celebrated,  as  the  journals  reported,  with  great  dem- 
onstrations of  joy  and  with  marks  of  unfeigned  loyalty.  The  "New- 
York  Gazette"  makes  no  mention  of  any  similar  exercises  here.  In 
September,  ITood,  the  stump-master  for  Maryland,  was  driven  from 
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Annapolis  and  took  refuge  iu  New- York.  He  took  lodgings  at  the 
Kings  Arras  Tavern,  but,  learning  that  the  people  of  the  city  were 
about  to  force  a  resignation  from  him,  he  applied  to  Golden  and  re- 
ceived quarters  in  Fort  George,  which  on  the  14th  he  described  as 
"crowded  with  men  and  military  stores."  The  similarity  of  these 
events  in  the  several  colonies  justifies  Colden's  expression  to  Conway 
that  a  secret  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  throughout  all  the 
colonies ;  and  that  "  it  has  been  concerted  to  deter  by  violence  the 
Distributors  of  Stamps  from  executing 
their  office  and  to  destroy  the  Stamped 
paper,  when  it  arrived." 

In  September  the  idea  of  union  took 
definite  shape.  A  broadside  entitled 
the  11  Constitutional  Courant,"  secretly 
printed  in  New  Jersey,  was  widely  cir- 
culated in  New- York,  and  later  re- 
printed here  and  in  Boston.  It  bore  as  a  head-piece  the  device  of  a 
snake  cut  in  parts  to  represent  the  colonies,  with  the  motto  "  Unite  or 
die,"  the  familiar  symbol  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  "  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,"  in  1754,  to  arouse  the  colonics  to  the  danger  of  the  French 
invasion.  Copies  of  the  "Courant"  were  handed  about  the  streets  of 
New- York  by  Lawrcnee  Sweeny,  an  eccentric  character,  better  known 
by  his  sobriquet  of  "Bloody  News,"  from  his  familiar  cry  announ- 
cing the  army  news  during  the  sanguinary  French  war.  When  asked 
by  Colden  where  he  obtained  the  paper,  he  humorously  answered, 
"From  Peter  Hasenkliver's  iron-works,1  please  Your  Honor."  The 
next  day  the  "  Courant "  took  up  the  joke,  and  gravely  announced  that 
it  was  there  printed.  Colden  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Secretary  Conway, 
and  advised  him  that  bundles  of  them  had  been  delivered  by  James 
Parker,  secretary  to  the  general  post-office  in  North  America,  by  whom 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  printed,  and  that  it  had  been  distributed 
along  the  post-roads  by  the  post-riders.  Songs  were  written  for  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  The  temper  of  the  city  was  so  high  that  even  Col- 
den wrote  to  the  home  government  that  he  agreed  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  council  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  prosecute  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  seditious  papers.  Indeed,  the  attorney- 
general  had  told  him  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  to  command 
any  such  prosecution. 

During  this  exciting  period  General  Monekton  remained  in  London, 
and  was  kept  well  informed  of  events  as  they  happened  on  this  side  of 
the  water.   Like  his  companion  at  Quebec,  Colonel  Barre,  he  was  not 

1  Peter  Haaenkliver  waa  an  enterprising  char-    The  property  is  now  owned  and  occupied  hy  ex- 
aeter  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 
He  established  the  iron  works  in  East  Jersey. 

Vol.  II.- 23. 
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in  favor  of  the  oppressive  measures.  In  time  he  formally  resigned, 
and  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  New- York 
government.  Those  acquainted  with  Moore's  character,  public  and 
private,  were  pleased  with  the  appointment.    He  had  served  the 

crown  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was  knighted 
for  his  conduct  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  that  island.  But  such  sa- 
gacious men  as  Monckton's  friend,  John  Watts, 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment.  "  The 
Northern  Colonies,"  he  wrote,  "  have  always  con- 
sidered the  planters  of  the  Southern  their  enemies 
from  self-interest,  and  if  ever  there  is  the  least 
occasion,  will  be  more  uneasy  under  such  ruler 
whose  heart  naturally  will  be  where  his  trea- 
sure is,  than  under  a  person  they  judge  unprejudiced  and  disinter- 
ested." As  September  drew  to  a  close,  Colden  seems  to  have  grown 
somewhat  uneasy,  and  wrote  to  the  new  governor  that  nothing  could 
give  him  more  pleasure  than  his  presence  in  the  city.  Watts  describes 
him  as  terrified  at  the  mobs  which  now  ruled  the  town,  and  the  fort 
as  armed  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  before:  "howitzers  on  the 
curtains,  cannon  facing  the  gates  and  the  Broadway,  as  if  Montcalm 
was  at  King's  Bridge."  So  full  was  Fort  George  that  Colden  wrote  to 
Governor  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  asked  a  lodgment  for 
the  stamps  for  that  province  in  the  fort,  that  there  was  no  place  for 
them  but  in  the  governor's  house,  and  recommended  that  they  t>e  put 
on  one  of  the  king's  frigates  in  port.  His  own  arrangements  he  thus 
describes:  "I  desired  the  Captains  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War 
now  in  the  river  to  protect  the  ship  in  which  they  should  come.  For 
this  purpose  a  sloop  was  placed  at  Sandy  Hook  and  a  frigate  midway 
between  that  and  this  place,  while  the  Coventry  lay  before  the  town." 

Early  in  the  month  news  had  reached  the  colonies  of  a  change  in 
the  ministry.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Boston.  The  great  elms 
venerated  for  their  antiquity  were  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  Eng- 
land, the  colors  embroidered  with  mottos;  and,  with  cheers  and  mili- 
tary salutes,  a  copperplate  on  which  was  stamped  in  golden  letters 
the  legend,  "The  Tree  of  Liberty,  August  14, 17(>.">,"  was  placed  on  the 
tree  where  the  effigies  had  hung  on  that  day.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  liberty  tree,  but  the  custom  of  stripping  a  tall  tree  of  all 
but  its  topmost  branches,  beneath  which  the  national  standard  waves, 
has  not  yet  died  out  in  the  villages  of  the  country. 

The  stamped  paper  now  began  to  arrive ;  the  first  instalment,  des- 
tined for  New  Hampshire,  reached  Boston  early  in  September.  A  few 
.lays  later  a  ship  arrived  in  Boston  with  fourteen  boxes,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  and  in  the  guard  of 
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a  sloop  of  war  and  a  cutter.  Those  for  Philadelphia  arrived  on  Octo- 
l>er  5.  The  ship  lay  off  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  under  similar 
protection.  As  it  rounded  Gloucester  Point  the  colors  of  the  vessels 
iu  the  harbors  were  lowered  to  half-mast,  and  the  bells  of  the  city 
were  tolled.  A  mass-meeting  was  held,  and  Hughes,  the  stamp-mas- 
ter, compelled  to  engage  that  he  would  not  execute  the  office. 

The  delegates  to  the  congress — the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  as  it  is 
known  in  history — began  to  arrive  in  New- York  early  in  October. 
The  first  was  the  committee  from  South  Carolina.  When  the  question 
of  its  appointment  came  up  in  the  assembly,  says  Ramsey,  it  was  thus 
ridiculed  by  a  humorous  member:  "If  you  agree  to  the  proposition 
of  composing  a  Congress  of  deputies  from  the  different  British  Col- 
onies, what  kind  of  a  dish  will  you  make  f  New  England  will  throw 
in  fish  and  onions;  the  Middle  States,  flax-seed  and  flour;  Maryland 
and  Virginia  will  add  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  South  Carolina,  rice  and  Indigo ;  and  Georgia  will  sprinkle  the 
whole  composition  with  saw  dust.  Such  an  absurd  jumble  will  you 
make  if  you  attempt  to  form  a  union  among  such  discordant  materials 
as  the  thirteen  British  provinces."  To  which  a  country  member  re- 
torted :  "  He  would  not  choose  the  gentleman  who  made  the  objections 
for  his  cook,  but,  nevertheless,  he  would  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
colonies  proceeded  judiciously  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a 
Continental  Congress,  they  would  prepare  a  dish  fit  to  be  presented 
to  any  crowned  head  in  Europe."  On  Monday,  October  7,  the  con- 
gress met  in  the  City  Hall.  There  were  present  delegates  from 
nine  colonies,  viz. :  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations,  Connecticut,  New- York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
government  of  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  upon  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Of  these  only  six  were  duly 
authorized  committees  appointed  by  the  legislatures  within  the  terms 
of  the  call.  As  the  New- York  assembly  had  not  been  in  session  for  a 
long  period,  the  committee  of  correspondence  chosen  at  its  last  ses- 
sion was  admitted  to  represent  the  province.  These  were  John  Cru- 
ger,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and 
Leonard  Lispenard — an  able  and  fearless  body.  The  South  Carolina 
and  Connecticut  delegates  were  restricted  in  their  action  by  their  as- 
semblies. Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  not  represented;  their 
assemblies  having  been  prorogued  by  the  governors.  The  Georgia  as- 
sembly were  enjoined  by  their  governor  from  sending  a  committee. 
New  Hampshire  wrote  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  send  dele- 
gates. Among  the  twenty-eight  members  who  appeared  were  many 
whose  names  were  familiar  throughout  the  colonies :  Cruger  and  the 
Livingstons  of  New-York,  Otis  of  Massachusetts,  Johnson  of  Connec- 
ticut, Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  McKeon  from  Delaware,  Gadsden 
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and  Rutledge  from  South  Carolina — all  historic  names.  Ruggles  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  late  French  war, 
was  chosen  chairman.  The  sessions  were  secret,  and  the  journal 
printed  later  is  extremely  meager  in  the  details  of  their  proceedings. 
It  would  seem  that  they  named  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration 
of  rights  and  grievances,  and  then  adjourned.    They  met  finally 

on  October  19,  and,  after  mat  tin* 
deliberation,  agreed  on  this  docu- 
ment. The  authorship  of  the  dec- 
laration has  been  usually  ascribed 
to  John  Cruger.    It  has  also  been 
claimed  for  John  Dickinson.    It  is 
an  able  and  fearless  paper,  of  which 
any  one  of  the  great  men  named 
might  have  been  proud.  Commit- 
tees were  then  appointed — one  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  king;  an- 
other, a  memorial  to  the  lords ;  a 
third,  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    On  the  21st,  22d,  and 
23d  these  addresses  were  adopted. 
On  the  24th  the  colonies  were  re- 
quests! to  appoint  special  agents 
to  solicit  relief.  When  the  business 
was  completed,  Ruggles,  who  had 
presided  over  the  several  meetings, 
refused  to  sign  the  petitions  "as  against  his  conscience."   All  the 
others,  however,  except  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  unhesitatingly  sub- 
scribed their  names.    The  congress,  after  engaging  themselves  not 
to  make  public  their  petitions  until  they  were  presented,  adjourned 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  28.    They  separated  after  au 
affectionate  leave-taking,  most  of  them  setting  out  at  once  for  home. 
Ruggles  had  left  the  previous  day.  Colden  was  greatly  disgusted  with 
these  proceedings.    To  the  Boston  committee,  who  waited  courteously 
upon  him  on  their  arrival,  he  gave  a  cold  reception,  and  told  them  that 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  unconstitutional,  unprecedented, 
and  unlawful,  and  that  he  could  give  them  no  kind  of  countenance  or 
encouragement.    He  hardly  mentions  the  subject  in  his  letters  to  the 
home  government,  confining  himself  to  announcing  their  arrival,  and 
disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing  or  designed  to  do. 

Meanwhile  the  people  were  in  council  as  to  some  means  of  forcing 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  to  take  up  their  quarrel  or  redress 


l  The  portrait  of  Jumea  Alexander  and  that  of  his  wife  are  from  the  originals,  attributed  to  Copley, 
in  the  |.i.s.-.-s>i..n  of  Mr*.  Archibald  Kuiwell  of  New-York.  Editor. 
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their  wrongs.1  The  notice  was  short  and  the  attendance  small,  and  it 
appeal's  that  entire  harmony  did  not  prevail,  John  Morin  Scott  and 
Isaac  Sears  exchanging  high  words;  and  there  was  a  disagreement 
as  to  measures.  However  this  may  be,  a  second  and  larger  meeting 
was  held  at  Burns's  Long  Room  at  the  City  Arms,  the  tavern  bearing 
that  sign  standing  on  the  corner  of  Thames  street  and  Broadway,  the 
site  of  the  present  Boreel  building.  The  call  appeared  in  the  "Ga- 
zette" of  October  31,  and  was  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  merchants 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  was  declared  to  be  to  fall  upon  such  methods 
as  they  shall  then  think  most  advisable  for  their  reciprocal  interests. 
Gentlemen  who  had  their  country's  good  and  their  posterity's  interest 
at  heart  were  desired  to  attend.  The  meeting  was  called  for  four 
o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon.  It  was  both  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  and  subscribed  to  by  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  principal  merchants,  as  follows:  1st,  to  accompany  all 
orders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods  or  merchandise  of  any  nature,  kind, 
or  quality  whatever,  with  instructions  that  they  be  not  shipped  unless 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed ;  2d,  to  countermand  all  outstanding  orders 
unless  on  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolution ;  3d, 
not  to  vend  any  goods  sent  on  commission  and  shipped  after  January  1 
succeeding,  unless  upon  the  same  condition.  In  consequence  of  these 
resolutions  the  retailers  of  goods  signed  a  paper  obliging  themselves 
not  to  buy  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  after  January  1  unless 
the  stamp  act  were  repealed. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  famous  non-importation  agreements,  the 
great  commercial  measure  of  defense  against  Great  Britain.  It 
plunged  friends  and  foes  alike  into  the  deepest  distress,  but  it  taught 
the  colonies  the  extent  of  their  own  resources.  It  laid  the  foundation 
of  American  manufactures.  The  honor  of  this  movement  belongs  to 
New- York.  It  was  followed  by  Philadelphia,  on  November  7,  and  by 
Boston  on  December  3.  The  Philadelphia  resolutions,  an  elaboration 
of  those  of  New- York,  were  made  public  in  the  journals  of  November 
14,  the  first  issue  after  their  adoption.  So  general  was  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  merchants  in  this  movement  that  it  was  estimated  in 
November  that  the  value  of  goods  countermanded  was  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  market  for  all  kinds  of  home 
manufactures  was  opened  under  the  Exchange  in  Broad  street,  and 
the  people  were  exhorted  to  consume  no  foreign  goods.  The  "  New- 
\rork  Gazette"  printed  in  large  type:  "It  is  better  to  wear  a  home- 
spun coat  than  lose  our  liberty."   The  principal  gentlemen  in  the 

1  A  meeting  m«  tailed  for  Friday,  October  28,  strata,  alternately.    He  advertised  bis  removal 

at  John  Jones's  tavern.  John  Jones  kept  a  tavern  from  the  Fields  into  town  on  November  H.  Hence 

under  the  sign  of  the  Freemasons'  Arras,  in  the  it  is  uncertain  where  this  first  famous  gathering 

Fields,  and  at  the  famous  inn  belonging  to  Sam  was.    There  are  reasons  for  supposing,  however, 

Fraunces.  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  (now  Pearl)  that  it  waa  at  the  bouse  in  the  Fields. 
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city  clad  themselves  in  country  manufactures  or  turned  clothes.  The 
farmers  sent  no  more  lamb  to  market,  that  they  might  produce  more 
wool  for  the  spinners,  and  sassafras-bark  and  sage  took  the  place  of 
Bohea  teas. 

The  stamps  reached  New- York  later  than  the  other  colonies.  They 
arrived  in  the  ship  Edward,  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  while  the  con- 
gress was  still  in  session,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks  and  three  days 
from  Falmouth.  There  were  ten  packages  of  stamped  paper,  which 
had  been  shipped  so  quietly  that  no  passenger  in  the  ship  knew  of 
their  being  on  the  vessel  till  "a  man-of-war  came  on  board  to  take 
care  of  their  security."  They  had  been  stowed  in  different  parts  of 
the  ship,  and,  it  was  said,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain.  The 
ship  was  boarded  at  the  Hook  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  Colden  and  Captain  Kennedy  of  the  Coventry  frigate.  The 
arrival  of  the  stamps  was  made  known  by  the  filing  of  cannon  from 
one  of  the  men-of-war  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  next  morning 
the  Edward  was  convoyed  into  harbor  with  great  parade  by  a  man-of- 
war  and  her  tender,  and  brought  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
An  excited  throng  watched  this  proceeding  from  the  river-front  and 
wharves.  On  Thursday  Colden  summoned  his  council,  seven  of  whom 
were  in  town,  for  their  advice.  Only  three  attended :  Horsmanden 
and  Smith,  both  of  whom  were  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr. 
John  Reade.  They  declined  giving  advice  except  by  a  full  board, 
saying  that  if  the  ship  were  detained  the  governor  and  they  would 
render  themselves  liable  for  the  costs  of  an  action  which  might  be 
brought  by  any  person  having  goods  on  board.  They  finally  advised 
the  hiring  of  a  sloop  to  unload  the  vessel  until  the  packages  contain- 
ing the  stamps  were  reached;  but  no  sloop  could  be  hired  at  any 
price,  their  masters  declining  tho  service.  The  captains  of  the  king's 
ships  were  then  requested  to  remove  the  cargo.  They  consented,  and 
seven  of  the  packages  were  reached.  It  was  found  unsafe  to  break 
the  cargo  further  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the  fear  of  a 
gale  of  wind.  Colden  states  that  not  a  single  line  or  the  least  direc- 
tion came  in  the  ship,  not  so  much  as  a  bill  of  lading.  He  therefore 
determined  to  postpone  opening  the  packages  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  the  new  governor,  whom  the  Edward  reported  as  on 
board  the  Minerva  at  Portsmouth,  about  to  sail,  wheu  the  Edward  left. 
His  Majesty's  ship  Garland  at  noon  landed  the  seveu  packages,  which 
were  at  once  lodged  within  the  fort  without  any  opposition  or  popular 
disturbance. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Edward  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  had  low- 
ered their  colors  to  signify  "mourning,  lamentation  and  woe."  On 
October  31  the  "New- York  Gazette"  was  printed  with  black  head  and 
foot  lines,  and  contained  "a  funeral  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Lib- 
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erty,  who  finally  expires  the  thirty-first  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  MDCCLXV.,  and  of  our  slavery  I."  The  calm  which  encouraged 
the  persistent  Colden  to  believe  that  he  could  put  the  laws  into  force 
on  November  1,  the  day  fixed  by  the  act,  was  but  apparent.  The 
night  after  the  arrival  of  the  Edward  manuscript  placards  were 
pasted  on  the  doors  of  every  public  office,  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  all  of  the  same  tenor.  "  Pro  Patria.  The  first  Man  that  either 
distributes  or  makes  use  of  Stampt  Paper,  let  him  take  Care  of  his 
House,  Person,  &  Effects.   Vox  Populi;  We  dare."    McEvers  had 

declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  

the  stamps,  and  the  burden  of  receiv-  ^  foJirrio^ 

ing  them  fell  on  Colden.   On  October     c~fL  hJ   li     (P  1  'll* 
26,  when  the  intention  of  MeEvers  was     / •*M***  •**  , 
definitely  understood,  David  Colden,     >.  /,    rJ  n  i\ 

son  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  ad-  hH^°K 
dressed  the  commissioners  of  the 
stamp-offiee  at  Loudon,  asking  for  the 
appointment.  He  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  odium  and  danger  which  the 


THK  MANUSCRIPT  PLACARD. 

appointment  involved,  but  lie  pleaded 

that,  as  his  father  was  determined  to  enforce  the  act,  he  himself  must 
necessarily  assume  the  office  of  distributer,  and  that  it  was  but  fair  if 
he  incurred  the  risk  he  should  reap  the  advantage  of  the  emoluments. 
Colden  had  no  doubt  the  act  would  be  "  quietly  submitted  to  in  a  few 
months." 

On  the  31st  all  the  colonial  governors  took  the  oath  to  enforce  the 
act ;  but  nowhere  was  an  attempt  made  to  enforce  it.  The  eyes  of 
the  colonies  were  fixed  upon  New- York.  "Whatever  is  done  here  will 
determine  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,"  wrote  David  Colden.  The 
lieutenant-governor  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
fort,  which  was  no  longer  dilapidated  as  in  the  spring;  it  had  been 
restored,  and  was  now  in  a  proper  state  of  defense;  the  honeycombed 
guns  had  been  replaced  by  serviceable  pieces;  there  were  howitzers 
and  shells.  A  company  of  the  sixtieth  regiment  had  come  down  from 
Crown  Point,  and  later  the  relief  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  ar- 
rived from  England.  The  garrison  now  amounted  to  one  hundred 
men  besides  their  officers.  They  were  commanded  by  Major  James  of 
the  artillery,  a  vain  and  apparently  braggart  man,  whose  manners  and 
conversation  had  already  greatly  incensed  the  people.  He  was  charged 
with  saying  that  u  he  would  cram  the  stamps  down  their  throats  with 
the  end  of  his  sword,"  and  that  "  if  they  attempted  to  rise  he  would 
drive  them  all  out  of  the  town  for  a  pack  of  rascals,  with  four  and 
twenty  men."  In  reply  the  Sons  of  Liberty  threatened  to  storni  the 
fort  and  burn  the  stamps.    On  October  31  the  lieutenant-governor 
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advised  the  major  that  a  riot  was  intended  for  that  or  the  next  day, 
and  that  there  was  "a  design  to  bury  Major  James  alive."  In  the  even- 
ing of  this  day,  which  fell  on  Thursday,  after  the  merchants  had  sepa- 
rated from  their  non-importation  meeting,  a  crowd  of  sailors  and 
others  gathered  in  front  of  the  City  Arms  in  the  Broadway.  The  night 
passed,  however,  without  any  marked  acts  of  turbulence. 

On  the  morning  of  November  1  the  city  magistrates  notified  the 
lieutenant-governor  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  mob  that  night, 
and  Captain  Kennedy  was  requested  to  order  all  the  marines  from 
the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  the  fort.  The 
storm  broke  at  last,  and  with  all  the  more  fury  because  of  its  long 
delay.  A  mob,  "the  most  formidable  imaginable,"  as  Livingston 
describes  it  (and  it  passed  twice  by  his  door),  collected  in  the  fields 
opposite  the  commons,  where  a  movable  gallows  was  erected,  on  which 
was  suspended  an  effigy  of  Governor  Colden,  closely  resembling  the 
person  it  was  intended  to  represent.  In  his  hand  was  a  stamped 
paper  which  he  seemed  to  court  the  people  to  receive;  at  his  back 
hung  a  drum,  on  his  breast  a  label,  "the  rebel  drummer  of  1715," 
a  sobriquot  which  had  been  before  attached  to  him  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Horsmanden  in  the  time  when  Clinton  was  governor.  It  was  a 
bitter  satire  upon  the  zeal  with  which  Colden,  then  on  a  visit  to  his 
home  in  Scotland,  voluntarily  took  up  arms  and,  raising  a  company, 
marched  against  the  Pretender  and  his  own  countrymen,  in  support 
of  the  king.  By  his  side  hung  the  devil  with  a  boot  in  his  hand,  a 
favorite  emblem  of  the  king's  unpopular  adviser,  Lord  Bute,  who 
seemed  to  be  whispering  in  his  ear.  While  the  multitude  gathered 
about  these  figures,  a  second  party  with  another  figure  made  of  paper, 
also  representing  the  governor  in  his  "gray  hairs,"  seated  in  his  chair 
and  carried  on  the  head  of  a  sailor,  preceded  and  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  lights  (six  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  used  on  the 
occasion),  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city;  as  they 
moved  pistol-shots  were  repeatedly  fired  at  tho  effigy.  Passing: 
through  the  Fly,  tho  low  meadow-land  through  which  Pearl  street 
ran,  they  turned  into  Wall  street  and  paid  a  visit  to  McEvers,  whose 
residence  was  there,  and  gave  him  three  cheers,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  resignation  of  his  office  of  stamp-master. 

The  mayor,  John  Cruger,  attended  by  the  aldermen,  had  met  at  the 
City  Ilall.  These  were  Whitehead  Hicks,  for  the  East  Ward ;  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  for  the  West  Ward ;  George  Brencoton,  for  the  North  Ward  • 
Francis  Filkin,  for  the  South  Ward ;  Dirck  Brinckerhoff,  for  the  Dock 
Ward;  John  Bogert,  Jr.,  for  Montgomerie's  Ward ;  and  Cornelius  Roose- 
velt, for  the  Out  Ward.  Attended  by  their  constables  with  staves,  these 
worthy  officials  endeavored  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  procession, 
and  even  threw  down  the  effigy.    But  the  leader  of  the  mob,  with  ma- 
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gisterial  authority  ami  perfect  good  temper,  ordered  it  to  be  raised 
again,  and  the  city  authorities  to  stand  aside  at  their  peril.  The  mob 
then  marched  to  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  Broadway.  The  governor's 
residence  was  inside  the  walls,  his  coach-house  without  the  ramparts ; 
this  they  broke  o{>en  and  took  out  his  chariot.  Then  placing  the  effigy 
upon  the  coach  with  one  of  their  number  sitting  as  coachman,  whip 
in  baud,  they  drew  it  about  the 
town.  Passing  the  Merchants' 
Coffee  House  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Queen  (now  Water) 
streets,  a  famous  place  of  resort, 
they  were  greeted  with  signs  of 
approbation andapplause;  thence 
they  hurried  with  great  rapidity 
toward  the  Fields.  Meanwhile  the 
first  party  had  begun  its  move- 
ment, bearing  the  gallows  on  its 
frame,  on  which  were  hung  num- 
bers of  lanterns.  When  the  two 
parties  met  they  halted,  and  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  no 
stones  should  be  thrown  and  no 
■windows  broken  and  no  injury 
offered  to  any  person,  all  of  which 
was  carefully  obeyed.  The  multitude  then  marched  to  the  fort,  and 
although  aware  that  the  guns  were  loaded  with  grape  and  the  ram- 
parts were  lined  with  soldiers,  moved  directly  to  the  gate.  Knock- 
ing their  clubs  against  it,  they  demanded  admittance;  they  called 
to  the  sentinel  to  tell  the  rebel  drummer — t.  c,  Golden — or  Major 
James  to  give  orders  to  fire.  But  for  the  interposition  of  some 
moderate  men  they  would  no  doubt  have  forced  the  gates,  as  there 
were  said  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  sailors  and  old  soldiers  among 
them  quite  accustomed  to  desperate  undertakings.  From  the  gate, 
after  many  insults  to  the  effigy,  they  fell  back  to  the  Bowling  Green, 
stripping  it  of  the  palisade  which  surrounded  it.  Here  they  planted 
the  gibbet  with  the  effigies  hanging  from  it,  though  still  under  the 
muzzles  of  the  fort  guns.  In  the  middle  of  the  Green,  with  the  pal- 
isades and  the  planks  of  the  fort  fence,  and  a  chaise,  two  sleighs, 
and  the  stable  fixtures  which  they  had  also  taken  from  the  governor's 
coach-house,  they  soon  reared  a  large  pile,  which,  being  fired,  soon 
kindled  to  a  great  flame  and  reduced  coach,  gallows,  man,  devil,  and 
all  to  ashes. 

This  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement ;  but  while  the  flames  were  at  their  height  a 
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party  of  volunteers  left  the  main  body  and,  breaking  through  the 
palisades  on  the  other  side  of  the  Green,  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Major  James.  This  was  the  Vauxhall,  a  fine  residence  with  large  gar- 
dens which  stood  upon  the  North  River  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Warren 
street,  below  the  college  grounds.  It  had  been  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort as  a  public  house  and  gardens  under  the  management  of  the 
famous  Sam  Fraunees,  but  the  major  had  refitted  it  with  good  furni- 
ture, a  valuable  library,  mathematical  instruments,  rich  clothing,  linen, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  and  liquors.  In  the  garden  were 
summer-houses  and  many  curious  articles.  The  mob  broke  open  the 
doors  and  destroyed  every  article  the  house  contained ;  then,  making 
a  fire  outside,  they  threw  in  everything  that  would  burn ;  drank  ol- 
dest royed  all  the  liquor;  beat  to  pieces  all  the  doors,  sashes,  window- 
frames  and  partitions,  leaving  the  house  a  mere  shell ;  they  then  de- 
stroyed the  summer-houses  and  tore  up  the  garden.  At  two  o'clock 
they  retired,  carrying  off  with  them  in  triumph  many  military  tro- 
phies, including  the  colors  of  the  royal  regiment.  The  guard  of  the 
royal  artillery  had  hastily  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  the  mob. 

During  the  evening  a  placard  which  had  been  exhibited  during  the 
day  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  was  delivered  at  the  fort  gate  by 
an  unknown  hand.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colden,  and  addressed  to  him  in  ail  due  formality.  After 
accusing  him  of  having  bound  himself  by  oath  to  be  the  chief  mur- 
derer of  the  rights  of  the  people,  it  passed  to  a  personal  threat :  "  We 
can  with  certainty  assure  you  of  your  fate  if  you  do  not  this  night 
solemnly  make  oath  before  a  magistrate  and  publish  to  the  people 
that  you  never  will  directly  or  indirectly  by  an  act  of  yours  or  any 
person  under  your  influence  endeavour  to  introduce  or  execute  the 
Stamp  Act,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  that  you  will  do  the  utmost  of  your 
power  to  prevent  its  taking  effect  here  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  it  in  England.  We  have  heard  of  your  design  or  menace  to 
fire  upon  the  town  in  case  of  disturbance,  but  assure  yourself  that  if 
you  dare  to  perpetrate  any  such  murderous  act  you  '11  bring  your  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  You  '11  die  a  martyr  to  your  own 
villainy  and  be  hanged  like  Porteous1  upon  a  high  post,  as  a  memento 
to  all  wicked  governors,  and  that  any  man  that  assists  you  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death."  The  menacing  letter  was  signed  "New-York," 
and  no  doubt  expressed  the  resolve  of  the  people.  The  next  day, 
November  2,  letters  and  messages  were  sent  in  to  Governor  Colden 
at  the  fort  threatening  his  life  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  stampeil 
papers.    On  this  point  he  says  himself :  "  By  advice  of  council  I  very 

l  Thia  was  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Captain  from  the  Edinburgh  jail  and  hanged  on  one  of  the 
Porteous  of  the  city  watch  in  Edinburgh,  who,  city  gates  by  a  mob  in  1736  —  a  fact  in  Scottish 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  people,  was  taken     history  peculiarly  offensive  to  Colden. 
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readily  declared  that  I  would  not  distribute  them,  in  truth  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  do  it,  but  deliver  them  to  Sir  Henry  Moore  when  he 
arrived."  Some  were  content  with  this,  but  others  of  the  leaders  in- 
sisted that  the  stamps  should  be  placed  on  board  Captain  Kennedy's 
ship  Coventry.  But  that  officer  declined  to  receive  them,  fearful  lest 
the  mob  should  demand  them  of  him  and  on  his  refusal  to  give  them 
up  take  vengeance  by  destroying  the  property  held  by  him  in  his 
own  and  in  his  wife's  right,  the  latter  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Watts  family.  He  owned  as  many  houses 
as  any  one  person  in  New- York. 

The  3d  of  November  was  Sunday.  There  was  no 
disturbance,  and  all  parties  had  time  for  reflection — 
the  leaders  to  concert  their  action,  the  governor  and 
the  military  to  prepare  for  defense.  Prudent  coun- 
sels prevailed,  and  early  on  Monday,  the  4th,  Colden 
invited  the  attendance  at  the  fort  of  the  mayor  and 
some  of  the  first  citizens,  to  whom  he  renewed  his 
promise  that  "  he  would  not  issue  nor  suffer  to  be 
issued  any  of  the  Stamps  in  Fort  George."  This, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger, 
Beverly  Robinson,  and  John  Stevens,  was  printed  in 
hand-bills  and  freely  circulated  throughout  the  city.  It  closed  with  an 
expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders,  and  an 
assurance  of  their  determination  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city  unless 
they  found  other  cause  of  complaint.  But  the  people  were  not  satis- 
fied, and  declared  that  the  stamps  should  be  delivered  out  of  the  fort 
or  they  would  take  them  out  by  force.  Placards  were  posted  through- 
out the  city  inviting  a  meeting  in  the  Fields  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
November  5,  and  requesting  the  citizens  to  come  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storming  the  fort.  During  the  day,  however,  the  city  magis- 
trates met  in  common  council  at  the  City  Hall  and  named  a  committee 
to  wait  on  the  lieutenant-governor  and  propose  that  the  stamps  be 
delivered  to  the  city  authorities  and  be  deposited  in  the  City  Hall. 
This  committee  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  mayor  and  all  the 
aldermen.  They  proceeded  to  the  fort,  accompanied  by  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks.  The  governor  delivered  up  the 
stamps,  taking  receipt  therefor  from  John  Cruger  as  mayor.  The 
packages  were  then  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  lodged, 
and  the  people  dispersed.  The  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  again  re- 
stored. During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  General  Gage,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  northern  provinces,  was  greatly  praised  for  his 
moderation.  While  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  awaiting  Colden's 
answer  on  the  morning  of  the  f>th,  the  lieutenant-governor  had  re- 
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quested  the  advice  of  the  general,  which  it  seems  was  favorable  to  the 
concession.1 

Whatever  divisions  there  may  have  been  in  the  city  of  New-York 
between  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians, the  king's  party  and  the  independents,  before  the  passage  of 
the  stamp  act,  certain  it  is  that  there  were  none  after  that  eveut. 
The  entire  population  of  the  city  and  province  was  merged  in  one 
solid  mass  of  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  measures  which  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  liberty.  The  universal  testimony  is  that  Colden  was 
alone  in  his  determination,  and  that  even  the  king's  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  injudicious  Major  James,  were  averse  to  meddling  in 
the  matter.  The  major,  no  doubt  alarmed  at  the  demonstrations 
against  himself,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  passage  for  Loudon  the 
next  day — carrying  despatches  to  Secretary  Conway — on  board  the 
Edward,  whose  captain,  Davis,  was  obnoxious  because  of  his  having 
brought  over  the  stamps.  She  sailed  on  the  8th.  Colden  sent  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  affair  of  the  5th  by  the  Falmouth  packet, 
which  sailed  the  following  Sunday,  the  10th,  and  inclosed  a  memorial 
from  Major  James  praying  remuneration  for  the  total  loss  of  his  prop- 
erty. Colden  in  his  account  declared  that  the  defense  of  the  fort 
would  have  involved  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  that  he  had  only 
yielded  to  the  appeals  of  a  deputation  of  merchants  and  an  address 
of  the  corporation  "imploring  his  compassion."  "They  knew,"  said  he, 
"that  had  every  man  in  the  City  on  Tuesday  last  joined  in  the  attack 
on  the  fort,  as  was  openly  and  boldly  threatened,  they  could  not  have 
carried  it,  but  that  the  greater  the  number  who  joined  in  it  the  greater 
their  desolation  must  have  l>een.w  How  far  this  is  true  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  judge.  Captain  John  Montresor,  of  the  royal  engineers,  called 
in  by  Colden  on  November  1  to  put  the  fort  in  a  state  of  security, 
states  that  the  defense  he  put  up  was  temporary,  "there  being  no  par- 
apet to  the  works  and  being  commanded  by  its  neighboring  houses." 
He  places  the  number  of  assailants  at  two  thousand,  and  says  that 
some  of  them  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  while  three  hundred  car- 
penters among  the  mob  were  prepared  to  attempt  to  cut  down  the 
fort  gate  on  the  first  shot  fired  from  thence.  Moreover,  they  had 
procured  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  had  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  marching  the  friends  of  the  government  in  their  front. 

Colden  had  sent  his  family  on  board  the  war-ship  Coventry  for 
protection  on  the  4th.  They  returned  to  the  city  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber. Meanwhile  he  remained  himself  in  the  fort.  Watts  wrote  to 
Monckton  "that  he  should  not  like  his  [Colden's]  situation."  Colden 

'  It  may  tie  here  mentioned  that  this  5th  of  was  in  all  English  cities,  with  popular  enthuri- 
November  was  Guy  Fawkun  day.  the  evening  of  asm.  bonfires,  and  much  drinking  —  a  dangerous 
which  was  always  celebrated  in  New-York,  as  it     anniversary  for  a  revolutionary  assemblage. 
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himself  wrote  to  Conway  "that,  could  he  be  assured  that  no  villainous 
assassin  would  come  from  the  town,  he  should  think  himself  as  secure 
at  his  country  house  as  in  the  fort,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
being  absolutely  free  of  the  seditious  spirit  raging  in  the  town." 

firtfyt/fiu+U^/aJtf**-  j6AU*^s  W2>  tuft-  A&wr  ^  tCfly£~*r»- 
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GENERAL  GAOE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 


From  his  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the  king's  artillery  Golden  issued 
his  proclamation  summoning  the  assembly.  He  had  not  met  this  re- 
fractory body  since  he  prorogued  them  on  October 20, 1764,  after  their 
bold  representations  and  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament.  Twelve 
members  appeared  in  response  to  the  summons  on  November  12, 
and  adjourned  over  to  the  next  morning. 
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Early  on  that  day,  Wednesday,  the  13th,  the  Minerva  arrived,  about 
ten  weeks  out  from  Portsmouth,  having  on  board  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
the  new  governor.  He  was  received  at  the  fort  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  saluted  with  seventeen  guns.  He  was  waited  on  suc- 
cessively by  the  council,  the  gentlemen  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city,  General  Gage  and  the  officers  of 
the  army,  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  His  commission  was  read  in  council  and  published  in  the  fort, 
after  which,  accompanied  by  the  officials  and  gentlemen,  he  walked  in 
procession  to  the  City  Hall,  where  his  commission  was  republished, 
"attended  with  loud  acclamations  of  the<peoplc."  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  liberty  paper.  On  his  return  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  govern- 
ment house  at  the  fort,  the  grenadier  company  of  militia  appeared  and 
headed  the  procession;  and  the  way  to  the  fort  was  lined  by  the  other 
companies,  who  had  gathered  late  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
and  the  badness  of  the  weather.  There  were  high  festivities  at  the 
government  house,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  city  was  handsomely  illuminated.  The  assembly  met  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  receiving  word  from  the  governor  that  he  was 
much  fatigued  from  his  voyage  and  desired  to  refresh  himself,  they 
adjourned  till  the  19th. 

On  the  14th,  the  mayor  and  common  council  (Augustus  Van  Cort- 
landt,  clerk)  adopted  an  address  to  the  new  governor,  in  which  "with 
hearts  elate  and  full  of  joy"  they  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival. 
They  allude  in  terms  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  administration 
of  General  Monckton,  who  governed  the  colony  with  a  "spirit  of  dig- 
nity, justice  and  tenderness  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
this  country."  They  deplore  the  state  of  the  colonies  in  general,  "now 
groaning  under  the  burthen  of  great  grievances  and  filled  with  fearful 
apprehensions  of  the  loss  of  their  most  inestimable  privileges."  They 
profess  the  utmost  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  royal  sovereign,  and 
their  satisfaction  at  his  (the  governor's) arrival  at  "this  critical  junction, 
most  ardently  wished  for  and  depended  upon  for  the  preservation  and 
establishment  of  the  public  peace  and  felicity."  Duly  engrossed  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  the  address  was  accompanied 
by  a  resolution  tendering  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  inclosed  in  a 
gold  box  with  the  city  arms  engraved  thereon.  The  corporation 
waited  on  the  governor  on  the  21st  with  their  compliments,  and  were 
graciously  received  with  assurances  of  "his  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity  and  to  establish  them  on  a  lasting  foun- 
dation." The  city  was  by  this  time  quiet.  Indeed,  so  immediate  was 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  after  the  delivery  of  the  stamps,  that 
Colden  himself  wrote  on  the  9th  that  "it  [the  excitement]  immediately 
ceased  in  every  appearance";  and  again  at  a  later  period,  "the  mob 
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entirely  dispersed  and  the  city  remained  in  perfect  tranquillity  till  I 
delivered  up  the  administration  to  Sir  Henry  Moore."  Meanwhile  the 
stamps  "remained  safe  with  a  very  trifling  guard  indeed  upon  them 
in  the  City  Hall." 

The  new  governor  evidently  made  a  favorable  impression.  Watts, 
writing  to  Monckton,  describes  him  as  "an  easy  sensible  well-bred 
man  and  experienced  in  business;  everybody  likes  the  change  ex- 
tremely ;  indeed  nobody  could  come  amiss  so  they  were  but  rid  of  the 
old  man":  i.  c,  Colden.  His  first  question  to  the  council  was,  Could  the 
stamps  be  issued  ?  to  which  the  unanimous  answer  was  No !  The  next, 
whether  the  fort  could  not  be  reduced  to  its  old  state,  it  now  appear- 
ing as  menacing  and  unfriendly,  and  the  gates  thrown  open  as  usual ; 
to  which  they  unanimously  consented,  even  Colden  voting  in  the  affir- 
mative. On  the  16th,  Montresor  had  his  order  from  General  Gage,  on 
the  application  of  the  governor,  to  dismantle  Fort  George,  and  on  the 
2flth  orders  were  issued  to  raze  the  parapet  also.  The  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  garrison,  consisting  of  the  detachment  of  royal  artillery 
and  the  Royal  Americans,  and  it  was  completed  in  December.  The 
guns  on  the  battery  and  also  the  ordnance  guns  in  the  artillery-yard 
had  been  spiked  by  the  British  officers  on  November  3.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  the  Water  Battery,  not  the  Battery  as  it  now 
exists,  which  is  chiefly  made  land. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  again  appear  publicly  on  the  scene.  The 
lawyers  whom  Colden  accused  of  writing  the  stirring  letters  in  the 
newspapers  are  not  mentioned  by  him  by  name.  Of  the  authors  of 
the  more  inflammatory  articles  Watts  wrote  on  October  12:  44 1  don't 
find  anybody  who  so  much  as  suspects  the  authors  of  them."  John 
Holt,  the  editor  of  the  44 New- York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy," 
though  repeatedly  warned  by  the  government,  totally  disregarded 
the  warnings  and  boldly  printed  his  journal  on  unstamped  paper.  He 
must  have  been  sure  of  personal  protection,  as  he  openly  published  a 
manifesto  of  his  purpose  to  defy  the  law.1  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  describing  the  violent  proceedings,  says  that  the  placard 
announcing  the  assault  on  the  fort  on  November  5  was  signed  44  Sons 
of  Neptune,"  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  still  more  significant  notice 
was  signed  44  Vox  Populi.1'   This  was  the  name  of  the  secret  party, 

1  Leake,  in  his  life  of  John  Lamb,  asserts,  hut  ported  as  it  is  by  contemporaneous  witness,  it 

without  naming:  any  authority,  that  at  the  non-im-  hardly  seems  credible  that  two  hundred  of  the 

portation  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  New- York,  principal  merchants  of  New- York  would  have 

on  October  31 ,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  committee  selected  men  of  comparative  insignificance  to  rep- 


to  correspond  with  the  different  colonies ;  that     resent  them  in  such  important  matters  as  were 
ay  leading  names  were  proposed,  but  that  the     Involved  in  their  action.    No  imputation  is  hero 


duty  was  declined,  until  at  length  Ave  gentlemen,  cast  on  the  patriotism  of  any  of  these  gentlemen, 

Isaac  Sean.  John  Lamb.  Oershom  Mott.  William  but  question  is  made  of  their  importance.    Of  the 

Wiley,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  the  most  ardent  of  five  the  first  two  named  were  assuredly  merchants 

the  associated  Sons  of  Lilterty,  volunteered  their  and  popular  leaders,  but  not  in  harmony  with  the 

services  and  were  accepted.  Dawson,  in  his  ••  Sons  conservative  mercantile  class  which  controlled 

uf  Liberty,"  accept*  this  statement :  but,  unsup-  the  meeting  in  question. 
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though  at  the  time  no  one  knew  how  formidable  it  was.  The  placard 
thrown  into  Holt's  window  on  November  2,  warning  him  not  to  desert 
the  people  at  this  critical  hour,  was  signed,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
order  of  a  great  number  of  the  "Free  Sons  of  New- York,"  by  "John 
Ilampden  on  the  Turf,"  a  probable  allusion  to  the  Fields.  Holt  an- 
swered it  on  the  14th.  Not  as  yet  does  the  name  Sons  of  Liberty 
appear.  It  is  first  found  in  Holt's  New- York  letter  of  November  21, 
from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  greatest  simplicity  and  without  any 
pageantry  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  sent  Sir  Henry  Moore  a  deputa- 
tion with  a  congratulatory  address.  Encouraged  by  his  Excellency's 
complaisant  reception,  they  met  in  the  Fields  on  Friday,  the  loth, 

erected  inscriptions  and  pyra- 
mids in  his  honour,  and  one  of 
the  grandest  bonfires  ever  seen 
in  the  city.  The  same  paper 
relates  that  these  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, ever  vigilant  for  their 
country's  good,  alarmed  at  a 
second  importation  of  stamps 
in  the  Minerva,  which  brought 
out  the  governor,  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  have 
them  lodged  with  the  first  in 
the  City  Hall.  On  their  application  the  mayor  and  aldermen  asserted 
themselves,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  this  destina- 
tion. Joseph  Allicocke,  writing  to  John  Lamb,  then  in  Philadelphia, 
uses  the  phrase  "  Liberty  boys."  He  sends  Lamb  some  papers  which 
he  requests  him  "to  look  at  and  seal  and  distribute  with  speed,  pri- 
vacy and  actual  secrecy." 

The  assembly  met  on  November  20,  when  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  on  October  18, 1764,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  other  colonies  upon  the  sugar  act  and  other  obnoxious 
legislation  by  parliament,  reported  the  meeting  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  and  the  representations  then  adopted,  which  the  assembly 
unanimously  approved,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  congress  raised  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  petition  for  the  New- 
York  province.  Still  another  grievance  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  colony  and  alarmed  the  most  thoughtful  men.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented attempt  made  by  Ex-Governor  Golden,  during  the  recess 
of  the  assembly,  to  introduce  appeals  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Pop- 
ular excitement,  which  had  somewhat  lulled  under  the  satisfaction  felt 

i  Burns's  Coffee  House,  so  frequently  mentioned  presented  is  that  of  its  front  In  Broadway.  The 

in  the  text,  stood  in  Broadway  opposite  the  Bowl-  illustration  on  a  succeeding  page  gives  the  rear 

ing  Green,  near  what  was  formerly  the  private  view,  with  its  attractive  garden, 
residence  of  the  Van  Cortlandta.    The  view  here  Editor. 
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iu  the  change  of  administration,  again  ran  high.  As  in  all  popular 
movements  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great  classes:  the  men 
of  property,  who  had  a  heavy  stake  in  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  redress  of  grievances  by  constitutional  or  at  least  conservative 
methods ;  and  the  larger  faction  of  those  who  had  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  by  revolution,  led  by  men  who  found  their  interest  pro- 
moted and  their  pride  gratified  in  their  leadership.  Livingston,  in  his 
account  of  the  troubles,  says  that  a  meeting  of  those  conservative  men 
who  were  "  inclined  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city  "  was  called  at  the 
Coffee  House  at  ten  in  the  morning;  that  although  "all  came  prepared 
to  form  a  Union,  few  cared  openly  to  declare  the  necessity  of  it,  so 
intimidated  were  they  at  the  secret  unknown  party  which  had  threat- 
ened such  bold  things."  A  similar  division  of  sentiment  again  dis- 
played itself.  Business,  it  seems,  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
well-to-do  class  could  afford  to  await  the  issue  of  the  petitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  depended  upon  a  daily 
trade,  were  in  distress  because  of  its  stoppage,  and  insisted  that  busi- 
ness should  go  on  as  before,  regardless  of  the  stamps. 

On  November  25,  an  advertisement  was  devised  and  great  numbers 
of  it  set  up  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  under  the  heading  "  Liberty, 
Property,  and  no  Stamps,"  inviting  a  general  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders, freemen,  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  ami  county  on  the  26th 
at  Burns's  City  Anns  Tavern  (the  same  where  the  non-importation 
agreement  was  signed  October  31  previous),  in  order  to  agree  upon 
instructions  to  their  representatives  in  the  general  assembly.  Per- 
sons of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions  were  notified  they  could  safely 
attend,  as  it  was  resolved  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  that  their 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  good 
order.  Notwithstanding  the  admirable  temper  of  this  call,  the  placards 
were  twice  pulled  down  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  as  often  immedi- 
ately restored  to  their  places  by  order  of  the  managers.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  prevented,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  its  opponents  to  control  its  action  and,  by  diverting  its  purpose 
from  essential  to  minor  objects,  to  defeat  the  original  design.  About 
twelve  hundred  persons  assembled.  A  committee  of  management  was 
appointed,  representing,  it  would  seem,  both  wings  of  opinion.  An 
address  was  then  prepared  to  the  city  and  county  members  proposing 
a  method  for  carrying  on  business  without  stamps.  This  paper  was 
read  and  approved.  Another  paper  was  submitted  urging  remon- 
strance to  the  several  unconstitutional  acts.  This  also  was  approved, 
and  being  declared  by  one  of  the  principal  persons  to  be  all  that  was 
ueeded,  was  by  the  managers  substituted  for  the  first.  The  committee 
appointed  to  present  the  petition,  twelve  in  number,  was  composed  of 
Henry  Cruger,  John  Vauderspiegel,  David  Van  Home,  James  Jauncey, 

Vol.  II.- 24. 
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Walter  Rutherford,  John  Alsop,  William  Livingston,  William  Smith, 
Jr.,  Whitehead  Hicks,  John  Moriu  Seott,  James  De  Laneey,  and  John 
Thnrman,  Jr.,  who  fairly  represented  the  various  shades  of  opinion. 
Colden  describes  them  as  four  lawyers,  six  merchants,  and  two  landed 

men.  The  rejected  address 
invited  the  assembly  to  make 
it  a  condition  "that  no  of- 
ficer shall  be  entitled  to  any 
salary  who  refuses  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his 
duty  on  unstamped  paper." 
Thus  the  issue  was  drawn 
between  those  who  advocat- 
ed a  suspension  of  trade  and 
those  who  favored  trade  on 
unstamped  —  i.  e.,  illegal  — 
paper.  The  committee  of 
twelve  published  the  instruc- 
tions and  reported  that  they 
had  presented  them  in  a  body  to  the  city  members,  who  assured  them 
that  the  house  had  already  seriously  considered  their  subject-matter. 
In  fact  the  journals  of  the  29th  report  the  adoption  by  the  house  of 
the  petitions,  drafted  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  by  their  order. 

While  the  governor  was  "  behaving  sensibly  and  coolly,  and  letting 
the  stamps  sleep  till  he  can  hear  from  home,"  he  lost  little  time  in 
informing  the  assembly  of  what  parliament  expected  of  them.  On 
December  3  he  laid  before  the  assembly  the  act  of  parliament  providing 
that  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  king's  troops  in  America  with  quar- 
ters should  be  defrayed  by  the  respective  colonies.  He  added  a  return 
of  the  forces,  and  asked  their  compliance.  The  assembly  withheld  its 
answer  till  the  15th,  when  it  declared  that  wherever  the  king's  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  king's  barracks  they  were  supplied  without 
charge  to  the  colonies ;  that  there  were  barracks  in  this  city  sufficient 
for  the  king's  forces,  and,  finally,  that  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
supply  of  quarters  and  necessaries  on  the  march,  the  house  would  con- 
sider it  after  the  expenses  had  been  incurred.  This  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  On  December  18  they  passed,  also  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, claimed  the  sole  right  of  taxing  themselves,  and  asserted  that 
the  late  duties  were  "grievous,  burthensome,  and  impossible  to  be 
paid,"  and  already  diminished  their  profitable  trade  with  the  West 
India  foreign  islands,  and  must  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  session,  however,  they 
continued  the  old  act  granting  to  the  king  the  several  duties  and  im- 
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positions  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  colony. 
The  assembly  adjourned  on  the  23d  to  March  4, 1766.1 

The  distress  of  the  people  grew  fast.  "  The  aspect  of  things  was  ill- 
boding,  what  with  the  cramping  of  trade,  suppression  of  paper  money, 
duties,  courts  of  admiralty,  appeals,  internal  taxes,  etc.,  rendered  people 
so  poor,  cross,  and  desperate  that  they  dont  seem  to  care  who  are  their 
masters."  So  wrote  Watts,  a  calm  observer.  But  Sir  William  Johnson 
held  the  behavior  of  the  New-Yorkers  to  be  "  furious  and  audacious," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  persons  of  consequence  who  excited  and  sup- 
ported them  to  be,  "  to  effect  that  democratical  system  which  is  their 
sole  aim,  and  which  they  may  hereafter  compass  unless  a  timely  check 
is  given  to  that  spirit  of  Libertinism  and  Independence  daily  gaining 
ground  through  the  artifices  and  unaccountable  conduct  of  a  few  pre- 
tended patriots,  but  in  reality  enemies  to  the  British  Constitution." 
Toward  the  close  of  November,  Peter  De  Lancey  arrived  from  London, 
and  with  his  arrival  came  the  news  that  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  stamps  for  America ;  but  finding  the  temper  of  the 
people  to  be  what  it  was,  he  made  a  solemn  reniuiciation  of  the  office, 
which  was  published  in  Holt's  "  Gazette."  Hood,  the  Maryland  offi- 
cer who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  refuge  in  Fort  George,  was  now 
residing  at  Flushing,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  large  delegation  from 
New- York,  and  compelled  to  deliver  a  similar  renunciation,  which  he 
did  on  November  28.  That  these  men  were  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  that 
they  were  now  associated  under  that  name,  appears  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  of  the  date  of  March  6,  1766,  from  the  Baltimore  Society  to 
the  New- York  Sons  of  Liberty,  preserved  in  the  Lamb  papers.2 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  that  of  November  21,  already  quoted, 
from  Joseph  Allicocke.  The  second  is  a  communication  dated  Al- 
bany, January  15,  1766,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Allicocke  and 
Isaac  Sears,  which  announces  the  formation  of  a  society  in  that  town  ; 
it  is  signed  "  Albany."  A  letter  signed  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  indorsed  as 
from  Mayor  Durkee,  dated  Norwich,  Conn.,  February  15,  mentions  a 
society  in  that  town ;  it  contained  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  at  Boston,  which  closed  with  the  words :  "  We  have  nothing 
more  to  subjoin  except  the  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  our  first- 
born Sons  of  Liberty  throughout  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
on  the  27th  January,  1766."  A  communication  from  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty in  Philadelphia,  dated  February  15,  1766,  declares  their  body  not 
numerous,  because  of  dissensions  in  provincial  politics.  A  letter  from 
the  same  place,  the  same  day,  is  addressed  to  Messrs.  Lamb,  Sears, 
Robinson,  Wiley,  and  Mott  —  the  first  mention  found  of  a  committee. 

1  Unfortunately  the  journals  of  the  house  from  2  A  letter  of  thanks,  rtiirned  "  Marylander,"  and 

this  date  to  November  17,  1767,  have  been  lost,  addressed  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New- York, 

It  teems,  irrevocably.    The  council  minutes  exist  appeared  in  Holt's  pai>er  on  December  26, 1765. 
at  Albany,  but  were  never  printed. 
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The  society  in  Boston  was  governed  by  a  privy  council,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  from  Providence  of  February  7.  From  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  New- York  committee  of  February  20,  it  seems  that  this  body  sul>- 
mitted  their  resolves  to  a  general  meeting,  and  sent  their  circulars  as 
far  as  Charleston  by  messengers,  usually  the  post-riders.  With  this 
evidence  the  claim  of  New- York  to  have  originated  this  practical 
scheme  of  an  organization  which  united  the  colonies  in  a  common  pur- 
pose cannot  be  disputed;  and  this  was  the  precursor  of  colonial  union- 
Seal's  and  Allicocke  seem  to  have  been  the  known  authorities  in  New- 
York,  and  it  was  before  them  that  James  McEvers  made  his  formal 
renunciation  on  December  2. 

In  addition  to  their  political  differences,  there  now  arose  constant 
quarrelings  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  citizens.  The  royal 
artillery,  a  party  of  whom  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  when 
the  mob  wicked  the  house  of  their  officer,  Major  James,  while  under 
their  guard,  held  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  dire  umbrage.  Montresor  re- 
lates that  a  member  of  the  association  was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by 
one  of  the  royal  artillery  on  December  1, 1765;  and  his  journal  of  De- 
cember 8  has  an  entry,  "  The  Sons  of  Libertv,  as  thev  term  themselves, 
openly  defying  powers,  office,  and  all  authority ;  sole  rulers."  On  the 
13th  the  officer  commanding  the  man-of-war  declared  his  obligation  to 
seize  "  vessels  cleared  without  stamps,  whereon  one  returned  to  har- 
bour." The  excitement  was  so  high  that  Sir  Henry  Moore  invited  all 
the  merchants  to  meet  him  at  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  that 
he  might  know  who  reported  among  them  that  he  had  given  the 
officer  of  the  man-of-war  such  advice.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  ef- 
figies of  Lord  Grenville  and  other  obnoxious  British  leaders  were  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  by  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and  burned  on 
the  common.  On  the  19th  "  Freeman  "  again  entreated  the  people  to 
stand  firm  in  the  important  and  most  alarming  crisis.  "  Our  business 
of  all  kinds  is  stopped,  our  vessels  ready  for  sea  blocked  up  in  our  har- 
bours as  if  besieged  by  an  enemy,  great  numbers  of  our  poor  people  and 
seamen  without  employment  and  without  support,  .  .  .  many  families 
which  used  to  live  in  comfortable  plenty  daily  falling  to  decay  for 
want  of  business" — a  sad  picture.  Six  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  the 
day  before.  On  the  21st,  thirty-five  of  the  forty  militiamen  who  un- 
der a  magistrate  nightly  guarded  the  stamp  papers,  voted  to  burn 
them  on  their  own  responsibility.  On  the  23d  a  mob  assembled 
to  take  the  votes  of  the  householders  as  to  whether  the  papers 
should  be  burned  or  returned,  but  broke  up  without  reaching  a  deter- 
mination. On  the  21th  a  mob  gathered  to  destroy  the  residence  of 
Captain  Kennedy,  but  was  prevented  by  the  mayor's  interposition.1 

l  Kennedy  lived  at  the  building  long  but  erroneously  known  as  Washington's  Headquarter*, 
No.  1  Broadway ;  now  the  site  of  the  Field  Building. 
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On  the  25th  it  was  proposed  to  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion offering  the  post  of  stamp-distributer  or  stamp-master  to  any 
who  would  accept  it,  well  aware  that  no  such  person  could  he  found, 
and  should  none  apply,  to  issue  let-passes  to  vessels.  Apparently  the 
governor  declined  this  subterfuge.  The  next  day  a  Son  of  Liberty  no- 
tified his  brethren  to  be  ready  at  a  call  when  the  common  good  should 
again  require  their  exertions.    Some  enterprise  was  contemplated. 

The  temper  of  the  people  now  suddenly  changed.  Advertisements 
were  posted  about  the  streets  threatening  the  effects  and  even  the 
persons  of  the  captains  of 
the  men-of-war  should  they 
dare  to  detain  or  even  bring 
to  any  vessel  sailing  with- 
out stamped  clearances ; 
and  the  year  closed  with 
an  attempt  to  burn  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  effigy,  which 
was  averted  only  by  the 
joint  action  of  Gage  and 
his  officers.  The  cause  of 
complaint  was  probably 
the  active  measures  being 
taken  to  survey  the  town 
and  adjacent  country  for  military  purposes.  Thus  ended  this  mem- 
orable year  1765,  thenceforth  distinguished  in  history  as  the  year  of 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  In  the  very  last  days  of  the  year  Watts 
justly  characterized  the  temper  of  the  people  when  he  wrote,  "he, 
Governor  Colden,  and  the  Stamp  Act,  at  present  are  exactly  alike, 
without  a  single  friend."  The  assembly  paid  no  attention  to  Colden's 
demand  for  so  much  of  his  salary  as  he  had  earned  from  the  time  of 
the  last  appropriation  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor;  and  while  at  a 
later  session  they  compensated  Major  James  for  his  losses,  they  neg- 
lected to  remunerate  Colden  for  his  damaged  coach-house  and  burned 
chariot.  Moreover,  he  was  sharply  censured  and  assured  of  his  Maj- 
esty's displeasure  by  Secretary  Conway  for  having  waived  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  until  Sir  Henry  Moore's  arrival.2  It  is  proper  to  state 
here  that  while  all  classes  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  stamps,  the  oppo- 
sition was  clearly  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  who  proposed 
to  abandon  trade ;  second,  those  who  insisted  on  its  continuance  with- 

l  These  houses  occupied  the  lots  No*.  1  and  3  was  subjected  to  confiscation,  but  it  was  restored 

Broadway,  where  now  stands  the  Field  or  Wash-  finally  to  his  son. 

ington  Building.  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy  -  In  his  complaint  to  the  kins,  through  his  min- 
uter became  Karl  of  Cassilis.  He  was  related  by  ister,  Colden  wrote  in  January  that  he  wanted  only 
marriage  to  the  occupants  of  the  adjoining  bouse.  one  month  of  having  41  lived  seventy -eight  years 
John  Watts,  the  elder,  adhering  to  the  Tories,  at  complete,  of  which  forty  in  the  Council  of  the 
the  time  of  the  evacuation,  in  1783,  his  property  Province." 
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out  stamps:  the  first  the  men  of  property  who  dreaded  illegal  mea- 
sures; the  second  the  trading  people  whose  support  depended  on 
their  daily  business. 

Early  in  January,  17(56,  the  plans  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  associate 
on  a  continental  basis  seem  to  have  been  completed,  and  the  mask  of 
secrecy  was  boldly  thrown  off  in  all  the  colonies.    On  the  evening: 

of  Tuesday,  January  7,  a  great  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  met  at  the  house  of 
William  Howard,  an  old  place  of  enter- 
tainment which  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  Broadway  facing  the  common, 
upon  a  part  of  Trinity  Church  farm, 
and  which  thenceforward  became 
their  headquarters;  and  after  unani- 
mously declaring  their  opposition  to 
the  stamp  act,  a  great  majority  agreed 
to  a  series  of  resolutions  demanding 
and  engaging  action  of  the  most  vig- 
orous nature  toward  all  who  "may 
either   earrv  on  their  business  on 

■ 

Stamped  paper  or  refuse  to  carry  it 
on  independently  of  the  odious  act." 
They  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
the  same  place  a  fortnight  later,  and 
at  similar  regular  intervals  thereafter. 
The  same  evening  the  British  brig  Polly  am ved  from  London,  whence 
she  had  sailed  in  October.  Information  being  received  that  she  had 
ten  packages  of  stamps  in  her  cargo,  she  was  boarded  the  next  night 
by  a  body  of  armed  men  as  she  lay  at  Onager's  dock,  when  the  persons 
in  charge  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  provide  lights 
for  a  thorough  search.  The  stamps  were  found,  laden  on  a  large  boat, 
and  taken  up  the  East  River  to  the  ship-yards,  where  they  were  burned 
in  tar-ban-els,  after  which  the  men  dispersed  in  an  orderly  manner 
without  the  least  alarm  to  the  city.  The  next  day  placards  all  over 
the  city  declared  the  popular  approbation  of  the  bold  act  of  the  Sons. 

Sir  Henry  Moore,  who  with  General  Gage  had  been  secretly  pre- 
paring for  a  possible  enforcement  of  the  act,  now  seems  to  have  held 
it  to  be  impossible  with  the  forces  at  hand  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  division  of  opinion  in  the  councils 
of  the  Sons,  perhaps  because  of  the  news,  which  came  in  on  the  18th 
from  Hartford,  of  a  large  assemblage  there  of  men  who  desired  a  new 
system  of  government ;  some  boldly  demanding  another  Cromwell  as 
protector.   The  majority  of  the  New- York  population  was,  as  has  been 
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stated,  truly  loyal  to  the  person  of  the  king.  Hence  the  fortnightly 
meeting  in  the  Fields,  for  which  great  preparations  had  been  made, 
including  supper,  fell  through,  for  so  few  attended  that  it  broke  up  in 
disorder.  Indeed  Montresor  distinctly  asserts  this  view  in  his  diary 
under  January  18:  "From  the  present  crisis,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
loyalty  of  most  people  here,  they  acknowledge  the  King,  but  not  the 
power  of  Parliament."  This  same  day  another  vessel  arrived  with 
stamped  papers,  which  were  safely  lodged  in  the  City  Hall.  As  it  was 
known  that  those  intended  for  Connecticut  were  in  the  fort,  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  council  resolved  that  on  the  first  news  from  England  of 
a  determination  to  enforce  the  act,  they  would  seize  and  destroy  them 
all,  no  matter  in  whose  custody  they  might  be.  At  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  on  February  2,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  unanimous  consent  to  correspond  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the 
neighboring  colonies.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Lamb, 
Sears,  Robinson,  Wiley,  and  Mott.  News  now  arrived  of  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  southern  colonies,  particularly  in  Georgia,  where  the 
governor  himself  headed  the  troops.  Governor  Moore  summoned  his 
council  and  informed  them  of  his  Majesty's  orders  to  put  the  act  in 
force,  but  they  again  declared  against  the  possibility  of  such  action, 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  having  openly  threatened  that  they  would  "fight 
up  to  their  knees  in  blood  rather  than  suffer  the  stamp  act  to  be  put 
in  force  in  this  province,  or,  if  they  can  assist,  even  in  any  others." 
Carriers  and  criers  patrolled  the  streets  shouting  "the  downfall  of  the 
Stamp  Act,"  and  bands  of  boys  roamed  about  with  candles  and  effigies. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  disturbances  had  been  at  night ;  but  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  of  Philadelphia  sending  an  express  to  New- York,  on  the 
14th,  with  word  that  Mediterranean  passes  (passes  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  under  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  for  safe 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  had  been  sent  out  from  New-York 
on  American  stamped  paper  by  Messrs.  Pintard  &  Williams,  two  well- 
known  merchants,  all  disguise  was  thrown  off,  and  the  Sons  of  Libert}', 
headed  by  Lamb,  Sears,  and  Allicocke,  marched  in  broad  daylight  to 
the  houses  of  these  gentlemen.  The  next  day  their  persons  were 
seized  and  taken  to  the  common,  where  they  narrowly  escaped  being 
pilloried  only  on  the  appeal  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  They  were 
put  on  their  defense  and  inade  humble  submission,  first  on  the  com- 
mon, again  at  their  door-steps,  and  later  on  oath  published  in  the 
"Gazette."  On  February  17  the  Falmouth  packet  brought  the  satis- 
factory news  that  it  had  been  decided  that  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  but  also  that  of  the  declaration  of  Gren- 
ville  in  the  house  that  the  colonies  were  in  rebellion.  Nor  was  he  far 
astray,  when  now  for  nearly  three  months  the  "New- York  Gazette" 
was  boldly  printed  under  the  heading,  "The  united  voice  of  all  his 
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Majesty's  free  and  loyal  subjects  in  America,  Liberty  and  Property, 
and  no  Stamps";  when  societies  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  already 
formed  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  ami  their  resolutions  published  in 
the  New- York  prints;  when  Colonel  Putnam  openly  advised  the  New- 
York  committee  that  he  would  assist  them  with  the  Connecticut  mili- 
tia, in  the  New- York  province  or  any  other;  nay,  more,  when  the 
New- York  committee  openly  announced  their  purpose  to  seize  all  the 
crown  officers  and  embark  them  for  England,  while  the  more  radical 
publicly  declared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  dependency.  At  this 
time  the  governor  himself  was  wearing  American  homespun,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  American  manufactures,  while  the 
engineer  Montresor  was  just  completing  his  military  survey  of  the 
city  for  General  Gage  and  finishing  the  unspiking  of  the  ordnance, 
spiked  on  the  battery,  by  Colden's  orders,  before  the  crisis  of  November. 

On  Thursday,  March  C,  the  leaders  of  the  populace  resolved  to  show 
their  opinion  of  Colden's  action,  and  organized  a  large  procession 
carrying  an  effigy  representing  the  lieutenant-governor  mounted  on 
a  cannon  and  drilling  a  vent.  On  his  head  was  a  paper  with  these 
lines: 

I 'm  deceived  by  the  Devil  and  left  in  the  lurch; 
And  I 'm  forced  to  do  penance,  tho'  not  in  the  church. 

After  it  had  been  paraded  through  the  chief  streets,  the  effigy  was 
burned  on  the  common.  On  the  12th  news  came  from  England  that 
Captain  Kennedy  had  been  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  man- 
of-war  Coventry  for  having  refused  to  receive  the  stamps.  The  same 
packet  bringing  news  that  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  had  urged  an  increase 
of  British  forces  in  America,  it  was  proposed  to  have  another  proces- 
sion and  to  burn  him  in  effigy;  and  it  was  also  proposed  to  erect  a 
statue  to  William  Pitt,  tho  recognized  friend  of  the  colonies,  at  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  that  the  Green  be  known  forever  after  as  Liberty 
Green.  On  the  night  of  the  lDth  the  Sons  of  Liberty  performed  an 
act  of  boldness  as  yet  unrivaled  in  their  proceedings.  They  delegated 
two  of  their  committee  to  go  on  l>oard  the  Garland  ship-of-war  and 
demand  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  that  vessel  for  having 
said  that  the  printer  Holt  deserved  hanging  for  the  licentiousness  of 
his  paper.  The  lieutenant  was  not  given  up,  and  the  next  morning 
the  navy  and  army  officers  concerted  for  common  defense.  This 
action  of  General  Gage  was  a  cause  of  great  exasperation  to  the 
citizens.  They  resented  the  interposition  of  the  military  between  the 
navy  and  themselves.  A  few  days  later  news  came  from  Connecti- 
cut that  Colonel  Putnam  was  ready  to  march  with  ten  thousand  men, 
and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  already  collected.  Yet  at  that  time 
not  a  stamp  had  reached  that  colony — all  remaining  in  New- York. 
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A  crisis  had  evidently  arrived,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
within  a  few  days  a  collision  would  have  occurred  and  a  revolution 
have  been  precipitated,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  25,  an  ex- 
press arrived  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Philadelphia  bringing  word 
of  the  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  of  a  vessel  from  Cork  with  advices 
"that  everything  relating  to  the  affairs  of  America  was  settled,  .  .  . 
the  Stamp  Act  repealed,  and  requisitions  to  be  made  to  the  respective 
colonies  for  the  support  of  the  American  establishments."  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  rapid  exchange  of  letters 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  it  is  stated 
that  "this  express  arrived  in  twenty- 
two  hours."  There  being  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  exactness  of  this  news, 
there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  efforts 
of  the  organization  for  concerted  ac- 
tion, and  as  a  first  step  toward  concen- 
tration congresses  of  the  local  societies 
were  called  in  several  of  the  colonies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crown  officers 
took  measures  of  precaution.  One 
thousand  barrels  of  powder  and  twelve 
thousand  stands  of  arms  were  put  on 
board  the  men-of-war  in  New- York 
harbor  for  safety.  But  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  compelled  to  use  wood- 
boats  for  their  transfer,  the  vessels  in 
port  declining  the  service,  and  Governor  Moore  refusing  a  press-war- 
rant to  General  Gage,  "as  twas  time  of  Peace."  The  general  protest- 
ing, the  governor  and  council  consented  to  the  issue  of  the  useless 
warrant,  the  result  of  it  being  that  exasperation  against  the  military 
now  took  practical  shape.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  Americans  were  in- 
sulted, and  on  one  occasion  one  of  their  number  was  assaulted  and  his 
sword  broken.  On  April  4  definite  news  reached  the  city,  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  on  February  8.  Yet 
this  also  was  premature,  as  it  was  not  until  February  22  that  Secretary 
Conway  moved  in  the  Commons  for  leave  to  report  a  bill  of  repeal,  and 
that  Pitt,  who  had  hobbled  into  the  house  on  crutches  and  wrapped 
ill  flannels,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders,  supported  the  motion, 
"as  due  to  the  liberty  of  unrepresented  subjects,  and  in  gratitude  to 
their  having  supported  England  through  three  wars."  When,  on  mid- 
night of  March  4,  the  bill  was  finally  repealed,  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  absolute  power  of  parliament  to  bind 
America.  The  bill  for  repeal  passed  the  Lords  on  March  17,  and  the 
next  day  the  king,  sitting  in  state  at  Westminster,  gave  his  assent  "in 
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sorrow  and  despite."  Bow  Bells  rang  out  the  delight  of  London,  and 
the  happy  conclusion  was  celebrated  by  dinners,  bonfires,  and  a  general 
display  of  colore.  On  Tuesday,  May  20,  an  express  from  Boston  brought 
the  news  of  the  repeal.  It  had  been  received  from  Liverpool  by  a  brig 
belonging  to  John  Hancock.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  met  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  day  issued  a  call  for  a  general  meeting  at  one  o'clock 
the  day  after  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Howard'  in  the  Fields.  The 
day  was  celebrated  with  a  dinner,  with  a  "royal  salute,"  and  at  night 
there  were  two  bonfires  on  the  common  and  a  general  illumination. 
Pitt  was  the  hero  of  the  toasts,  and  was  designated  "the  Guardian  of 
America."  The  gratitude  of  the  people  to  Pitt  was  general  throughout 
the  colonies,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  The  idea  of  a  statue  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  proposed  in  New- York,  first  took  practical 
form  in  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  by  whom  in  May  a  marble 
statue  was  ordered,  and  also  portraits  of  her  commissioners  to  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  example  was  later  followed  by  New- York. 
The  two  statues  were  similar  and  by  the  same  artist,  Wilton  of  Lon- 
don. That  executed  for  South  Carolina  still  exists  in  Charleston. 
That  in  New- York  was  defaced  by  the  British  troops  duriug  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Its  headless  form  may  still  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  the  New-York  Historical  Society. 

The  first  non-importation  agreement,  the  famous  act  of  commercial 
defense  against  the  oppression  of  the  British  parliament,  originated, 
as  has  been  shown,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  was  undertaken  at 
the  deliberate  self-sacrifice  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the 
city.  Copied  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  Boston,  it  was  at  first  uni- 
versally hailed  as  the  true  measure  of  retaliation.  Its  effect  was  im- 
mediate on  the  sentiment  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  its  result  was  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The 
compliance  in  New-York  with  the  strict  terms  of  the  agreement  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  first  general  and  voluntary,  and  to  have  re- 
quired the  interference  of  no  specially  appointed  committee  for  its 
enforcement.2   But  pending  the  repeal  of  the  act,  the  Sons  of  Liberty 


i  So  In  the  call— no  doubt  the  bouse  of  William 
Howard. 

*  A*  to  the  comparative  observance  of  the  non- 
importation agreement,  1760-70,  an  excellent  idea 
may  be  gained  from  a  letter  of  William  Samuel 
Johnson  to  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Con- 
necticut :  "  After  all  the  tergiversations  amongst 
the  merchants  the  trade  has  this  year  been  re- 
duced about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  as 
you  see  by  the  following  account  nearly  as  it  was 
stated  last  night  from  the  Custom  House  Entries." 

Value  of  all  goods  exported  from  England  to 
the  colonies  in  North  America  from  Christmas, 
1767: 

1767-1768  1768-1769 
Canada  £110.000     .  £174.000 


1767-1768  1768-1760 

Carolina  CJ00.000  £30*;.000 

Florida  32.000  .  29.000 

Georgia  36,000  .  58,000 

Hudson's  Bay  5,000  4.000 

New  England  419,000  .  307,000 

New  Foundland  6,000  . .  6.000 

New  York  ...   482,000  . .  74,000 

Nova  Scotia.  19,000  .  19,000 

Pennsylvania  432,000  199,000 


Virginia  and  Maryland   475.000  483.000 
How  forcible  would  the  commercial  agreement 
have  appeared  had  all  the  colonies  abated  in  the 
proportion  of  New-York,  which  seems  to  have 
imported  only  the  articles  allowed  by  the  agre>e~ 
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took  care  that  there  should  be  no  infringement  of  the  agreement.  On 
May  24,  1766,  a  vessel  came  in  from  Bristol  bringing  a  cargo  of  salt, 
coal,  and  bottled  beer,  consigned  to  Mr.  Bache.  Immediately  a  com- 
mittee, led  by  Isaac  Sears,  boarded  the  vessel,  demanded  and  received 
the  papers  for  the  cargo,  and  the  same  being  discharged  and  branded 
with  the  New- York  arms,  was  reshipped  to  Great  Britain.  These 
goods  came  on  commission,  and  no  doubt  were  shipped  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  date  fixed  by  the  agreement,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Bache,  the  consignee.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  act  of 
infringement. 

As  early  as  April  15  the  Sons  of  Liberty  declared  that  even  though 
the  stamp  act  itself  should  be  repealed,  they  would  insist  on  all  restric- 
tions of  trade  being  removed  and  the  abolishment  of  post-offices  and 
courts  of  admiralty.  On  May  11  the  New- York  committee  informed  that 
of  Philadelphia  "that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  merchants  and  in- 
habitants of  the  city  [New- York]  are  positively  determined  that  the 
non-importation  agreement  shall  not  be  broke  through  here  (while  the 
other  colonies  continue  to  adhere  to  it)  till  a  total  repeal  of  the  Acts 
imposing  duties  upon  paper,  painters'  colours,  glass  and  tea,  takes 
place."  The  act  of  repeal,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  accompanied 
by  an  act  declaratory  of  the  right  of  king  and  parliament  "to  bind 
the  colonies  and  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  them  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever " ;  and  Pitt  himself,  in  his  tlemand  for  the  repeal,  had  said,  "  Let 
the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  [Great  Britain]  over  the  colo- 
nies be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to 
extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatsoever ;  that  we  may  bind 
their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
whatsoever  except  that  of  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  consent.'' 

Hardly  were  the  rejoicings  in  the  city  of  New- York  begun  before 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  further  declared  that  they  would  neither  obey  nor 
suffer  to  be  obeyed  any  requisition  whatever.  Later  advices  and  a 
publication  of  the  warm  appeals  of  the  friends  of  America  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  congratulations  to  the  merchants  from  their  London 
correspondents,  greatly  calmed  the  general  excitement ;  and  as  these 
letters  advised  a  further  ease  to  American  trade  by  taking  off  several 
restrictions,  the  extreme  purposes  of  the  more  radical  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  modified  or  fell  to  the  ground.  Montresor  tells  us  that 
they  even  "  divested  themselves  of  their  home-spun  clothes,  and  were 
supposed  only  to  remain  with  home-spun  hearts.''  All  business  was 
resumed  on  the  old  footing.  The  organization  itself  was  shortly  after 
dissolved.  As  its  minutes  are  not,  so  far  as  known,  in  existence,  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  discontinuance.  The  last  official 
paper  in  the  collection  of  John  Lamb,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
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custodian  or  secretary  of  the  society,  is  a  letter  of  May  24  from 
Albany,  signed  by  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  and  others  of  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  of  that  place.  A  later  letter,  dated  London, 
July  2H,  17(H),  from  Mr.  Nicholas  Ray,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New- 
York  and  an  ardent  patriot,  speaks  of  his  being  informed  that  "the 
Society  is  dissolved."  Mr.  Ray,  recognizing  the  great  service  rendered 
by  the  constant  dissemination  of  news  in  England  through  the  action 
of  the  society,  urged  the  formation  of  a  club  by  ten  or  tweutv  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  late  society,  under  the  title  of  the  Liberty  Club, 

*/£av«  e^fir-jty  &t  A,  /C^/  (U-jCr-^  #t+XVL,  JU. 

elapse  St~-c  4       *rA>r^y  sl+JL  fr/L/y.  /L~4Uy^ 


PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  JOHNSON'S  LETTER  TO   H18  SON. 

which  should  meet  monthly  and  annually  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
America,  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ray  was  not  found  advisable, 
as  the  Lamb  correspondence  shows.1 

The  reaction  from  the  intense  strain  was  great,  and  for  the  moment 
everything  was  forgotten  but  a  feeling  of  relief,  which  displayed  itself 
in  wild  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  king  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday,  which  fell  upon  June  5.  The  bells  of  every  church  were 
rung  at  daylight.  At  nine  o'clock  preparations  began  for  the  roasting 
of  two  large  fat  oxen  on  the  common,  where  a  great  crowd  gathered 
to  gaze  on  the  mighty  roast  l>eef.    At  noon  the  firing  of  a  gun  sum- 

i  Having  named  this  gentleman  an  the  London     of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  m  the  agent  through 
correspondent,  it  may  interest  »onie  of  our  New-     whom  the  corrvwpondenee  of  the  society 
York  citizen*  to  know  that  Jonathan  Sturgea,     for  that  colony. 
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nioned  the  authorities  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  city  to  wait 
on  the  governor  at  the  fort  and  drink  the  king's  health.  The  battery 
guns  fired  a  royal  salute,  and  the  people  exclaimed,  "Long  live  the 
King,  the  darling  of  his  people!"  Three  hundred  and  forty  persons 
sat  down  to  an  entertainment  given  by  the  priucipal  inhabitants. 
Forty-one  toasts  were  drunk.  At  the  king's  health  a  royal  salute  was 
fired  by  the  guns  on  the  common,  and  at  each  toast  afterward  a  salute 
was  given  to  complete  twenty-eight,  the  number  of  years  of  the  king's 
age;  nor  were  the  friends  of  America  in  England  forgotten.  The 
overplus  of  the  tables  was  sent  to  the  common,  and  the  new  jail 
and  poorhouses  were  remembered.  There  was  high  festivity  on  the 
common  also:  on  each  side  of  one  of  the  roasting  oxen  was  a  large  stage 
with  twenty-five  ban-els  of  beer,  a  hogshead  of  rum,  sugar  and  water 
to  make  punch,  bread,  etc. ;  at  one  end  a  pile  of  twenty  cords  of  wood 
with  a  tall  mast  in  the  middle,  to  the  head  of  which  were  hoisted 
twelve  tar-  and  pitch-barrels  and  placed  on  a  round  top ;  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Common  were  fixed  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  at  the 
top  of  a  mast  a  flagstaff  with  colors  displayed.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  town  was  illuminated  in  the  grandest  manner  that  ever  was 
seen  here,  and  the  streets  were  crowded,  yet  without  disputes,  quarrel- 
ing, or  accident.  Similar  demonstrations  of  lovaltv  were  made  in 
Philadelphia,  where  in  addition  the  gentlemen  had  previously,  at  a 
great  public  entertainment,  engaged,  in  their  gratitude  for  the  repeal, 
to  dress  themselves  in  a  new  suit  of  the  manufactures  of  England  and 
give  their  homespun  to  the  poor.  In  Boston  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in 
celebration  of  the  glorious  majority  for  the  repeal  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  increased  the  number  of  lanterns  on  the  tree  of  liberty  from 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eight. 

The  New- York  assembly,  summoned  by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  met  on 
June  lb*,  and  voted  a  warm  and  dutiful  address,  engaging  the  prov- 
ince to  new  ardor  for  the  king's  person,  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  a  respectful  conduct  toward  the  mother-country.  William 
Nicoll  was'  the  speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the  23d  a  large  meeting 
of  freemen  and  freeholders  was  held  at  the  Merchants1  Coffee  House, 
and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  general  assembly  for  "an  elegant 
statue  of  brass  of  Pitt."  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  city  mem- 
bers (John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  Leonard  Lispenard,  and  William 
Bayard),  and  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting.  This  was 
composed  of  James  De  Lancey,  William  Walton,  John  Thurman,  Jr., 
Isaac  Low,  Henry  White,  and  John  Harris  Cruger.  The  journals  of 
this  session  of  the  assembly  have  been,  as  has  been  stated,  unfortu- 
nately and  apparently  irrevocably  lost  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  pub- 
lished extract  of  the  votes  and  proceedings  that  the  house,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  meeting  at  the  Coffee  House,  made  provision  for  an 
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equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cruger,  re- 
solved also  on  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  William  Pitt  in  brass.  The 
material  was  later  changed,  and  the  fate  of  the  monument  has  been 
told.  The  merchants  of  Loudon  were  no  less  grateful  to  the  great 
commoner,  and  a  large  number  of  rings  set  with  his  head  were  ordered 
by  them  for  their  friends  in  America,  and  a  statue  of  him  was  set  up 
by  the  merchants  of  Cork  in  their  Guildhall.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
as  though  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will  had  opened.  Not  even  the 
arrival  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  from  the  north,  nor  yet  the  suj>- 
pression  of  the  "Levelers,"  a  large  and  riotous  body  who  had  created 
disturbances  on  the  manors  of  Cortlandt  and  Livingston,  and  with 
whom  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  supposed  to  sympathize,  had  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  population,  which  was  now  eagerly  bent  on 
trade.  The  very  name  had  dropped  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Yet 
trouble  was  brewing.  The  assembly  had  positively  refused  compliance 
with  the  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  billeting  of  troops.  They 
confined  themselves  to  their  old  action  of  supplying  barracks  with 
furniture,  etc.,  for  the  king's  troops  marching  through  the  colony. 
The  twenty-sixth,  passing  through  Albany,  were  refused  quarters; 
the  barracks  in  New- York  into  which  the  forty-sixth  were  inarched 
were  but  bare  walls,  though  later  the  corporation  allowed  the  use 
of  some  unexpended  money  paid  by  General  Aniherst. 

As  the  quartering  of  troops  was  viewed  with  jealousy,  collisions  were 
inevitable.  The  first  'occurred  on  the  evening  of  July  21,  when  four 
officers  of  the  regulars,  who  had  been  drinking  freely  at  one  of  the  tav- 
erns in  the  upper  end  of  Broadway,  sallied  out  and  began  to  break  the 
city  lamps  near  the  college.  One  of  the  tavern-keepers  protesting, 
they  pursued  him  into  his  house  and  wounded  him  with  their  swords. 
Proceeding  down  Broadway,  attended  by  two  orderlies,  they  broke 
thirty-four  lamps.  Meeting  the  watch,  a  fray  ensued,  in  which  some 
of  the  watch,  who  were  four  in  number,  were  wounded ;  two  of  the 
officers  were  knocked  down,  of  whom  one  was  secured  and  lodged  in 
the  watch-house.  The  three  who  escaped  called  the  sentinels  from 
General  Gage's  door,  and,  reinforced  by  about  a  dozen  soldiers  from  the 
fort,  armed  with  muskets  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  marched  toward  the 
City  Hall.  Meeting  the  watch  on  their  way,  they  wounded  several, 
and  proceeding  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  civil  watch  was  kept, 
released  the  prisoner.  The  next  day  the  officer,  who  was  known,  ven- 
turing abroad,  was  arrested,  and  soon  after  another.  The  two  were 
taken  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  held  to  bail  in  a  large  sum 
to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  penalty  for  each  lamp  wil- 
fully broken  was  twenty  pounds.  The  mayor  at  this  time  was  John 
Cruger,  the  same  who  received  the  stamps.  General  Gage's  behavior 
on  the  occasion  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  and  citizens. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tree  of  liberty  iu  Boston.  The  first 
liberty  tree  in  New- York,  or  liberty  pole,  as  it  was  later  called,  was 
that  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  common,  opposite  the  Church 
Farm,  at  a  point  in  the  City  Hall  Park  between  Warren  and  Chambers 
streets.  It  was  set  up  and  bore  the  colors  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejoicings  on  the  king's  birthday.  It  is  variously  described  as  a  tree, 
pole,  mast,  or  flag-staff.  Montresor's  journal  of  August  10  reports 
the  gathering  on  the  common  of  an  assemblage  (mob  he  calls  it)  of 
two  or  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  Sons  of  Liberty,  headed  by  Isaac 
Sears,  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  officers  and  soldiers  for 
their  cutting  down  of  "  a  pine  post  where  they  daily  exercised,  called 
by  them  the  Tree  of  Liberty."  It  was  cut  down  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, the  10th.  This  was  the  first  outrage  by  the  soldiery  on  what  the 
citizens  held  to  be  sacred  as  an  emblem  of  their  principles,  and  this 
was  the  first  collision  in  consequence.  The  mob  used  brickbats,  the 
soldiers  defending  themselves  with  their  bayonets  until  they  received 
orders  from  General  Gage,  to  whom  they  had  stmt  a  messenger.  The 
general's  aide-de-camp  was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  troops  and  com- 
pelled to  draw  in  his  defense.  Two  or  three  persons  were  wounded 
and  several  hurt  by  the  soldiers.  General  Gage  declared  that  if  the 
soldiers  were  the  aggressors  they  should  be  punished ;  if  not,  they 
should  redress  themselves.  The  governor  did  not  interfere.  The  of- 
fending soldiers,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  aggressors,  were  of  the 
twenty-eighth  regiment,  then  quartered  in  the  barracks.  The  towns- 
people held  the  affray  to  have  been  a  premeditated  insult,  and  were 
justly  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  armed  men  patrolling 
their  streets  as  though  those  of  a  military  post  or  conquered  town. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  again  on  the  12th,  it  would  seem  by 
private  call  or  of  their  own  accord,  since,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Ray's  letter  of  July  from  London,  they  had  long  before  dissolved  as  an 
organized  body,  They  determined  that  they  would  no  longer  allow 
the  soldiers  to  patrol  the  streets  or  beat  their  retreat  and  tattoo 
through  them.  The  same  day  they  erected  "  another  high  post  in  lieu 
of  the  other,  with  'George,  Pitt  and  Liberty,'  and  hoisted  a  large 
ensign  thereon."  This  was  the  second  liberty  pole  set  up  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  and  on  the  original  site.  On  the  13th  the  commander-in- 
chief,  General  Gage,  reviewed  the  twenty-eighth  regiment,  apparently 
on  the  common,  for  it  is  related  that  the  artillery  formed  the  square  for 
the  service  with  fixed  bayonets ;  the  people  attempting  to  push  through, 
claiming  the  ground  was  theirs.  The  gulf  now  widened  day  by  day. 
The  soldiers  were  daily  jeered  and  threatened.  A  captain  (Heathcote) 
of  the  royal  artillery,  returning  from  camp  to  the  city  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  was  stopped  at  midnight  by  an  angry  party  and  told  that  he 
was  mistaken  for  Major  James,  whom  they  would  have  buried  alive. 
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Agreements  were  made  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  soldiers  nor 
admit  them  to  the  inns  or  private  houses.  The  market-people  were 
requested  to  sell  provisions  neither  to  officers  nor  soldiers.  Increasing 
in  boldness,  the  more  violent  proposed  to  drive  the  military  from  the 
city  and  break  up  the  garrison.  The  more  conservative  of  the  former 
members  of  the  patriotic  organization  seem  to  have  taken  no  part 
iu  these  proceedings,  though  they  took  no  steps  to  check  them. 

Meanwhile,  by  summons  from  the  mayor,  all  parties  concerned  in  or 
witnesses  to  the  affray  of  the  10th  appeared  before  him.  Major  Brown 
denied  the  truth  of  the  affidavits,  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
soldiers  were  the  aggressors  in  interfering  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
second  pole.  Major  Brown  gave  bail.  The  military  felt  the  need  of 
further  defense,  and  mounted  guns  at  the  entrance  to  their  artillery 
barracks  and  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  On  the  24th  Sir  Henry 
Moore  and  General  Carleton,  lieutenant-governor  of  Canada,  sailed 
for  Albany.  General  Gage  remained  in  the  city,  but  distributed  the 
regulars  to  their  several  districts,  retaining  only  eighty  artillerymen 
in  New- York.  Nevertheless,  he  urged  on  the  engineering  surveys  of 
Captain  Montresor  on  the  defenses  of  the  city  and  harbor,  under 
eujoinment  of  secrecy,  and,  what  is  of  more  significance,  ordered  the 
preparation  of  "  a  military  plan  for  passing  through  auy  country  with 
an  army."  Montresor  had  served  in  America  for  twelve  years,  and 
was  an  officer  of  great  merit.  His  journals,  recently  published  by  the 
New- York  Historical  Society,  throw  light  upon  the  events  of  this  inter- 
esting period.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  that  the  writs  taken  out  against  Major  Brown 
were  not  actionable,  for  a  while  quieted  the  dissidents,  or  at  least  no 
outbreaks  occurred.  But  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  September  23,  the 
second  liberty  pole  was  cut  down  by  persons  unknown.  The  next 
day  a  third  was  erected  in  its  place. 

On  Monday,  September  29,  John  Cruger,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  city  for  ten  consecutive  years  from  1756  with  the  highest 
honor  and  respect,  resigned  the  dignity,  and  Whitehead  Hicks  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  stead.  On  October  11,  Governor 
Moore,  who  with  Lady  Moore  had  made  a  visit  to  Lake  Champlain 
with  Governor  Carleton,  returned  to  the  city.1  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  from  Albany,  the  governor  met  his  council  and  summoned  the 
general  assembly,  which  had  stood  prorogued  from  July  3.  They  met 
on  November  10,  in  obedience  to  the  circular  letter  requiring  their 
attendance;  but  the  session  was  prorogued  to  November  15.  The 

■  During  bin  absence  he  bad  spent  a  few  clays  were  visited  at  the  upper  end  of  I«ake  Ohaniplsh 

with  Captain  Schuyler,  and  later  with  Sir  William  by  the  Canawagha  Indians  living  on  the  St.  Law- 

Johnson,  at  Schenectady.  While  engaged  with  rence,  and  the  usual  courtesies,  gifts,  and  belts  of 

General  Carleton,  in  settling  the  boundaries  be-  wampum  were  exchanged.  The  English  governors 

tween  Canada  and  the  New- York  province,  they  pledged  themselves  to  respect  their  bunting  rights. 
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governor  addressed  them  in  a  cordial  manner  and,  without  allusion  to 
any  past  or  present  grievances,  announced  the  consent  of  the  king  to 
the  "  striking  of  Bills  of  Credit  and  issuing  the  same  in  lieu  of  money," 
and  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  provinces  of  New- York  and  Quebec, 

Yet  between  the  summons  of  the  governor  and  their  session,  still 
.  another  serious  disturbance  was  made  by  the  soldiers,  who,  armed 
with  bayonets,  entered  several  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  Fields,  where 
they  complained  they  had  been  ill-treated  the  night  before.  This  was 
in  October;  and  again,  in  November,  a  number  of  soldiers,  said  to  be- 
long to  the  forty-sixth  regiment,  entered  the  house  of  a  cartman  and, 
without  provocation,  cut  and  slashed  him  in  a  cruel  manner.  A  soldier 
with  blood-stained  clothes  was  arrested  and  confined.  In  consequence 
of  these  troubles  the  magistrates  publicly  warned  the  inhabitants  to 
sell  no  liquors  to  any  soldier  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the 
sun,  under  heavy  penalty  of  both  fine  and  imprisonment.1  On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  session  of  the  assembly  important  news  arrived  from 
England  that  William  Pitt  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  word  came  also  that  the  general  toast  in  Lon- 
don was:  "  May  the  Earl  of  Chatham  retain  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt." 
The  pulse  of  New-York  responded  as  usual  to  every  touch  of  English 
sentiment. 

The  assembly,  in  reply  to  the  governor's  speech,  sent  iu  an  address 
as  cordial  as  his  own,  and  as  careful  in  the  avoidance  of  any  possible 
subjects  of  difference  or  discontent.  Yet,  only  a  few  evenings  later, 
there  was  again  a  serious  riot  between  a  party  of  sailors  and  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers  at  a  public  house  on  the  common,  when  one  of  the 
former  was  seriously,  if  not  mortally,  injured.  Among  the  changes  in 
the  English  ministry  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  as  sec- 
retary of  the  southern  department,  which  included  the  British-Ameri- 
can colonies.  On  November  18  Governor  Moore  sent  in  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  Shelburne's  instructions  to  him  of  August  9,  which 
contained  this  significant  passage :  "  I  am  ordered  to  signify  to  you,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Sub- 
jects in  America  to  obey  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain; 
the  King  both  expects  and  requires  a  due  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
the  same;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  Majesty's  Province  of 
New- York,  after  the  lenity  so  recently  extended  to  America,  will  not 
fail  duly  to  carry  into  execution  the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  last  ses- 
sion, for  quartering  his  Majesty's  troops,  in  the  full  extent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  without  referring  to  the  usage  of  other  parts  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  where  the  Legislature  has  thought  fit  to  pre- 

l  Not  many  days  later  the  law  was  enforced  :  a  tavern-keeper  wan  arreted. 

and  the  fine  Imposed. 
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scribe  different  regulations,  &c."  There  was  a  gleam  of  consoling 
hope  in  the  private  news  that  "  a  plan  of  Lord  Chatham  for  uniting 
the  colonies  with  the  Mother  Country  "  would  certainly  be  laid  before 
parliament  at  the  next  session ;  but  that  Americans  entirely  appreci- 
ated the  change  in  his  position  appears  in  a  warning  by  Britaunicus 
in  the  same  journal  in  which  this  was  announced,  "  that  by  quitting 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Chatham  quitted  his  intrinsic  power, 
and  has  no  more  now  left  than  those  who  possess  his  Majesty's  ear 
have  a  mind  to  give  him." 

The  bombshell  thrown  in  by  the  menacing  instruction  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  came  at  an  unfortuuate  moment,  as  a  meeting  of  the  merchants 
had  been  called  at  Bums's  Long  Room  in  the  City  Anns,  for  getting 
their  signature  to  an  important  petition,  prepared  by  the  principal 
merchants,  representing  the  grievances  of  trade  of  the  colony ;  a  meet- 
ing of  which  there  appears  no  later  notice.  The  meeting  was  called 
for  November  28.  The  assembly  was  in  no  haste  to  lift  the  dangerous 
explosive  contained  in  Shelburne's  instruction.  They  only  replied  to 
the  governor's  address  on  December  15.  In  a  firni  but  determined 
manner  they  refused  to  lay  upon  the  colony  the  expense  of  quarter- 
ing the  regiments  marching  through  their  territory.  They  pleaded 
the  provision  made  at  the  last  session  for  quartering  two  battalions 
and  a  company  of  artillery  as  excessive  compared  with  that  made  by 
their  neighbors,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  loyalty ;  but  the  tone  of 
the  address  is  sufficient  indication  of  their  determination  not  to  quar- 
ter any  considerable  force.  The  word  they  use,  "  non-compliance." 
admits  of  no  two  meanings.  In  answer  Governor  Moore  simply  de- 
clared his  concern,  and  his  intention  to  submit  their  sentiments  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  governor  then  summoned  the  assembly, 
who  presented  themselves  with  their  several  acts  of  the  session,  aud 
were  on  December  19  prorogued  to  March  15, 1 767.  The  bills  contain 
no  extra  provision  beyond  the  annual  limited  supply  for  the  usual 
barracks,  voted  the  preceding  session. 

The  year  1707  opened  with  great  suffering  in  England  from  short 
crops,  and  a  great  depression  in  trade  in  the  colonies.  The  political 
situation  in  New- York  was  peaceful,  Sir  Henry  Moore  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  occasion  of  dissidence ;  but  the  people  at  large  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  dispute  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  between  the 
governor  and  the  legislature.  Bernard,  the  governor,  was  a  man  of 
different  temper  from  Moore,  more  tenacious  of  his  own  as  well  as  of 
the  king's  authority.  The  sympathy  with  Boston  was  kept  active  by 
the  constant  exertion  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Sears,  who  was  of  New 
England  birth,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Re- 
formed belief,  who  were  jealous  of  church  as  well  as  of  state  authori- 
ties.   No  further  disturbances  of  the  peace  seem  to  have  taken  place. 
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On  Wednesday,  March  18,  occurred  the  first  anniversary  of  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act.  The  day  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  A  great 
number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  the  King's  Arms,  to  which  the  old 
keeper,  Edward  Barden,  appeal's  to  have  returned,  Howard  having 
been  in  possession  the  year  before.  The  toasts  were  twenty-three  in 
number, and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  honor  of  the  leading  friends 
of  America  in  parliament.  On  the  night  following  the  dinner  there  was 
a  general  illumination,  but  the  harmony  of  the  occasion  was  later 
marred.  The  liberty 
pole  (the  third,  which 
stood  on  the  common 
and  which  was  inscribed 
to  the  king,  Pitt,  and 
liberty)  was  again  cut 
down.  The  act  was 
attributed  to  the  sol- 
diers.   The  next  dav  a 

■r 

fourth  mast  was  set  up, 
larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial, and  secured 
with  iron  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above 
ground.  Attempts  were 
again  made  to  cut  it 
down  and  to  undermine 
it  by  digging,  but  with- 
out effect.  Three  nights 
later  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  it  by 
gunpowder.  The  next 
night  (Sunday)  a  strong  watch  was  set  by  the  citizens  in  a  house 
near  by,  probably  the  King's  Arms.  A  party  of  soldiers  appeared 
with  their  coats  turned,  armed  with  bayonets  and  sticks,  but  without 
their  guns.  They  were  interrogated  by  the  watch,  and  withdrew.  The 
evening  after  a  party  of  soldiers  passed  by  the  post  and  fired  their 
muskets,  two  of  the  balls  lodging  in  the  walls  of  Barden's  tavern.  Still 
another  attempt  was  made,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  officer.  The 
government  and  city  authorities  now  found  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

As  the  spring  drew  on,  the  aspect  of  American  affairs  in  Great 
Britain  grew  dark  and  threatening.  Private  letters  brought  advices 
that  the  parliament  would  shortly  take  measures  to  enforce  the  billet- 
ing act,  and  the  London  merchants,  alarmed  at  the  outlook,  allowed 
the  packets  for  America  to  sail  without  cargo.  It  seemed  certain  that 
eight  or  nine  regiments,  with  two  detachments  of  artillery,  were  ready 
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to  embark  for  New- York.  The  address  of  the  New- York  assembly 
was  making  "a  great  noise  and  disturbance  throughout  the  King- 
dom," and  the  petitions  of  the  merchants  were  coldly  received  by 
parliament.  The  New-York  assembly,  after  sundry  prorogations, 
met  at  the  City  Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  26.  In  his  address  opening 
the  session,  Governor  Moore  laid  stress  upon  the  limitations  in  the 
provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  king's  troops,  and  recommended  a 
further  supply.  In  reply  the  house  voted  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pouuds,  five  hundred  pounds  less  than  that  expended  the  previous 
year,  but  without  the  restrictions  of  their  last  supply.  The  sum  voted 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parliament.  The  house  adjourned 
on  Juno  6.  The  king's  birthday  was  this  year  celebrated  with  unusual 
solemnity.  There  were  a  review  of  the  seventeenth  and  forty-sixth  regi- 
ments and  the  artillery  detachment  by  General  Gage  on  the  Batten*, 
and  a  dinner  at  Fort  George,  where,  at  the  toasts  to  his  Majesty,  a  royal 
salute  was  fired,  which  was  answered  with  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
liberty  pole,  from  which  the  Union  Jack  was  flying.  Toward  the 
close  of  July  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  May  13 
to  May  18  reached  New-York.  They  were  certainly  of  an  alarming 
nature.  Of  the  13th  Bancroft  says,  "  A  more  eventful  day  for  England 
had  not  dawned  in  that  century."  On  that  day  Townshend  brought 
in  his  vote  to  punish  the  refractory*  colonies.  The  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  by  special  order  shut  against  every  agent  of  the 
colonies  and  every  American  merchant.  The  limitation  of  the  New- 
York  assembly  to  supplies  for  two  regiments  only,  and  those  articles 
provided  in  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  their  renewed 
refusal  in  December,  marked  that  province  for  special  chastisement. 
Townshend  moved  that  until  New- York  complied  with  the  billeting 
act  her  governor  should  be  ordered  to  assent  to  no  legislation.  A 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  customs  was  to  be  stationed  in 
America;  a  revenue  to  be  raised  on  direct  importations  of  wine,  oil, 
and  fruit  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  a  duty  to  be  laid  on  glass, 
paper,  lead,  colors,  and  especially  on  tea, — this  revenue  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king  for  the  payment  of  the  civil  list,  while 
governors  and  chief  justices  were  to  have  fixed  salaries.  The  friends 
of  America  endeavored  to  have  the  resolutions  recommitted,  but  they 
were  adopted  on  the  night  of  the  16th  without  a  division.  On  this 
occasion  Burke  prophesied  that  Great  Britain  would  "never  see  a 
single  shilling  from  America."  Both  the  act  of  the  disfmnchisemeDt 
of  New- York  and  that  of  the  duties  were  agreed  to  on  May  26. 

The  disfranchisement  of  New- York  was  of  little  practical  account, 
the  assembly  having  complied  with  the  requisition  of  parliament 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  the  purpose,  the  intention  of  it 
alarmed  the  colonies.    It  meant  coercion.    The  revenue  bill  was  more 
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immediately  mischievous,  but  the  news  of  its  passage  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  report  that  to  prevent  any  further  misunderstandings 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing the  Americans  representatives  in  the  British  parliament  would  be 
considered  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a  new  administration, 
which  was  daily  expected.  French  observers  better  understood  the 
situation,  Choiseul  considering  that  the  estrangement  would  break  up 
the  British  colonial  system.  The  first  symptom  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  new  measures  appeared  in  Boston,  where,  on  October  28,  the  free- 
holders, at  a  great  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  over  which  James  Otis 
presided,  agreed  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  especially  of  the  duty-taxed  articles,  glass  and  paper, 
and  to  encourage  American  manufactures.  The  agreement  was  gen- 
erally entered  into,  but  the  measure  of  retaliation  was  mild  compared 
with  the  action  in  the  stamp  act  controversy. 

The  New- York  assembly  met  on  November  17.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  governor's  address  was  the  pending  dispute  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  house 
agreed  that  unless  the  dispute  were  shortly  settled  in  an  amicable 
manner  it  would  petition  the  king  to  intervene  with  a  decision.  A 
further  supply  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  voted  for  the  king's 
troops.  The  assembly  adjourned  on  February  G,  17G8.  A  curious 
incident  in  their  proceedings  was  their  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Conduct  of  Cadwallader  Ooldeu,  Esq.,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New- York,  relating  to  the  Judges'  commissions, 
appeals  to  the  King,  and  Stamp  Duty."  John  Morin  Scott,  among 
others,  was  summoned  before  them.  The  pamphlet  was  a  vindication 
of  Colden's  action,  and  was  originally  published  in  Loudon,  but  a  few 
copies  being  reprinted  in  New- York.  It  was  held  to  contain  reflections 
on  the  dignity  of  the  assembly.  It  had  been  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  in  October  as  a  libelous  reflection  on  the  council,  the  assembly, 
and  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  New- York  province.  Judge  Living- 
ston brought  the  matter  before  the  assembly.  No  conclusion  seems 
to  have  been  reached  until  the  close  of  the  session,  in  which  time  the 
author  had  not  been  discovered.  The  lieutenant-governor  had  sulked 
in  his  tent  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Governor  Moore,  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  council-board  only  once,  and  not  leaving  his  country- 
seat  for  the  city.  He  was  not  idle,  however,  as  is  shown  by  his  con- 
stant letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, and  Lord  Grenville,  defending  himself  and  abusing  his  enemies. 
In  his  list  of  enemies  he  includes  the  members  of  the  council  who 
were  on  the  joint  committee  of  inquiry — John  Watts,  Roger  Morris, 
and  William  Smith,  Jr.  The  assembly  had  finally  relented,  and  or- 
dered the  payment  of  his  arrears  of  salary,  but  declined  to  reimburse 
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him  for  the  value  of  his  coach ;  but  he  had  long  before  this  provided 
liiraself  with  a  new  post  chariot  from  London.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  it,  and  wrote  there  was  not  a  "  handsomer  in  this  place." 

The  legal  limit  of  the  sessions  of  the  assembly  (seven  years)  being 
reached,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  governor  on  February  6, 1768,  and  on 
the  10th  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  election,  returnable  on  March  22, 
1768.  The  polls  were  opened  on  Monday,  the  6th,  and  the  election 
was  disputed  with  unexampled  ardor  until  Friday  evening,  the  10th, 
when  1929  votes  had  been  cast.  The  representatives  chosen,  in  the 
order  of  the  votes  received,  were  Philip  Livingston,  who  led  the  list 
with  1320  votes,  James  De  Lancey,  Jacob  Walton,  and  James  Jauncey; 
John  Morin  Scott  received  the  highest  of  the  opposition  votes,  but 
failed  of  an  election.  The  election  was  proclaimed,  but  the  session 
deferred  by  prorogation. 

March  18,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  was 
again  celebrated  with  zeal,  the  principal  merchants  on  this  occasion 
taking  an  active  part.  The  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  and  trade 
met  at  the  tavern  opposite  the  common,  kept  by  Barden,  and  at 
Jones's,  which  are  described  as  "nearly  adjoin  lug."  Union  flags 
were  displayed.  Among  the  toasts  were  "the  spirited  Assembly  of 
Virginia  in  17G5;  the  spirited  Assembly  of  Boston ;  May  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  this  city  [New- York]  ever  be  firmly  united  to  pro- 
mote the  true  interest  aud  prosperity  of  this  Province";  and  finally, 
"  Unanimity  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  America.''  The  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  entire  harmony. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  merchants  had  taken  fresh  courage, 
for  on  April  8  twenty-four  gentlemen  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
met  in  the  Long  Room  at  the  Queen's  Head,  or  Fraunces'  Tavern,  on 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  (now  Pearl)  streets,  then  temporarily 
kept  by  Bolton  and  Sigell,  and  there  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
which  they  styled  the  New -York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  electing  as 
their  officers:  John  Cruger,  president;  Hugh  Wallace,  vice-president; 
Elias  Desbrosses,  treasurer.  This  was  the  first  mercantile  society 
formed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  modest  beginning  of  the  important 
institution  which  has  since  maintained  its  organization  without 
break,  and  to-day  has  a  membership  of  one  thousand  of  our  prin- 
cipal merchauts,  and  the  finest  gallery  of  merchant  portraits  on  the 
American  continent. 
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THE  8ECOND  NON-IMPORTATION  AGREEMENT,  AND  THE  COMMITTEES 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  OBSERVATION 

1769-1775 

HERE  still  was  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the  threatening 
measures  of  the  ministry,  which  needed  little  to  stimulate 
it  into  expression  or  activity.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  the  Boston  merchants.  On  March  31, 
1769,  an  anonymous  advertisement  in  Holt's  "New- York  Journal" 
gave  notice  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  a  committee  of  Bos- 
ton merchants  to  the  merchants  of  New-York  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  as  would  gather  that  evening  at  Bolton  and  Sigell's 
(Fraunces')  Tavern.  A  few  gentlemen  met 
as  requested,  but  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  warrant  action,  and  a  second  ad- 
vertisement followed  calling  a  meeting  at 
the  same  place  on  the  evening  of  April  7. 
Meanwhile  a  strong  appeal,  signed  "A 
New-Yorker,"  urged  an  agreement  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  European  goods 
as  before.  This  appeared  on  April  2, 
though  sent  to  the  journal  for  publication 
the  week  previous.  It  seems  that  at  this 
second  meeting  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  a  second  "  non-importation 
agreement."  This  was  in  the  form  of  a 
"  voluntary  engagement  to  each  other  that 
they  will  not  sell  on  their  own  account  or 
on  commission,  nor  buy  or  sell  for  any 
person  whatsoever,  any  goods  [save  a  few 
enumerated  articles]  which  shall  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain 
after  the  first  day  of  October  next,  until  the  Act  of  Parliament  im- 
posing duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc.,  be  repealed ;  provided  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  adopt  similar  resolutions  by  the  first  of  June  next." 
The  committee  of  merchants  who  passed  this  agreement  found  hardly 
an  importer  who  was  not  willing  to  subscribe. 
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From  a  communication  to  the  journal  of  April  21,  it  seems  that 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  were  not  in  full  accord  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  plan.  While  the  merchants  still  hesitated  to  put 
the  retaliating  scheme  in  operation,  the  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, then  lately  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  America,  to  the 
circular  letter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  to  the  sister  colonies,  reached  the  city,  dated 
at  Whitehall,  April  21.  Its  contents  were  known  in 
>ij  Boston  on  June  24.  It  denounced  the  Massachusetts 
document  as  "of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious 
fjTp  tendency."  With  the  text  came  rumors  that  the 
-jm.  right  of  England  to  tax  America  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  a  fleet  and  army.  Some 
excitement  had  already  occurred  in  New-York  by 
dunmore  beau  tne  ^gumption  by  General  Gage,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  of  precedency  over  Sir  Heniy  Moore,  the  chief  civil  authority, 
which  was,  however,  instantly  decided  in  favor  of  the  governor  by 
Hillsborough,  who  declared  that  "  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to 
his  Majesty's  intentions  than  the  introducing  a  military  government 
into  his  provinces  in  Araei*ica  upon  the  ruins  of  the  civil  power." 
Nevertheless  the  crown  returned  to  its  former  policy,  and  in  June 
Hillsborough  notified  the  lords  of  trade  that  all  of  Shelburne's  re- 
forms in  the  business  with  the  colonies  were  to  be  abrogated. 

The  colonies  looked  upon  Hillsborough's  April  circular  as  an 
attempt  to  suppress  all  interchange  of  sentiments  between  the  col- 
onies, and  to  prevent  their  united  prayers  from  reaching  the  king's 
ears,  and  they  asserted  the  right  of  petition  to  the  throne.  Colony 
after  colony  appointed  standing  committees  to  petition  the  king  and 
to  correspond  with  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  and  assembly  after 
assembly  declined  to  rescind  their  resolutions  as  demanded  by  Hills 
borough,  and  were  prorogued  by  the  governors.  The  people  were 
moved  as  one  man  in  resolution  never  to  surrender  their  inherent 
rights  and  privileges.  The  agreement  of  non-importation  had  been 
very  generally  signed  in  New-York.  As  September  1  approached, 
a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  traders  was  called  at  Bolton  and 
Sigell's  for  the  evening  of  August  25,  for  a  further  consideration. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  already  revived  their  organization  in  Bos- 
ton at  a  great  public  meeting  held  on  August  15,  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  opposition  in  that  town  to  the  stamp  act.  They  gathered 
at  the  liberty  tree  with  music  and  high  ceremony,  and  it  appears 
from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  that  the  merchants,  with  greater 
unanimity  than  even  in  the  time  of  the  stamp  act,  had  already  agreed 
to  import  no  duty-goods,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  January  1,  1769, 
to  January  1,  1770,  and  called  upon  the  merchants  of  the  other  prov- 
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inces  to  act  with  as  much  patriotic  disinterestedness.  The  merchants 
of  New- York  answered  this  summons  at  once,  and  engaged  to  t*oun- 
teimaud  all  orders  that  had  gone  out  to  Great  Britain  since  the  16th 
of  the  month,  and  to  seize  and  store  all  goods  that  might  come  in 
on  consignment  in  contravention  of  their  agreement.  Nearly  every 
merchant  and  trader  in  the  city  signed.  The  tradesmen  signed  on 
September  5.  The  shipping  ports  in  New  England  quietly  followed 
the  example  of  Boston.  Philadelphia  was  more  deliberate.  It  was 
not  till  September  22  that  her  mer- 
chants were  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
court-house. 

The  tension  of  the  situation  increased 
daily.  News  reaching  Boston  that  an 
armament  was  on  its  way  to  enforce 
submission,  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
(the  assembly  being  prorogued)  notified 
all  the  towns  of  the  colony  to  prepare 
for  the  emergency.  On  the  28th  the 
squadron  arrived  from  Halifax,  with 
two  regiments  of  regulars  and  artillery. 
On  October  1  the  men-of-war  threat- 
ened the  city  from  off  the  wharves, 
while  the  soldiers,  about  seven  hun- 
dred in  number,  landed  with  their 
equipage  and  artillery,  and  marching 
through  the  city  from  the  Long  Wharf,  encamped  upon  the  common. 
That  night  they  slept  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  were  lodged  the  town 
arms  of  four  hundred  muskets.  On  October  3  the  Boston  people 
initiated  their  agreement  to  drink  no  more  tea  —  one  of  the  taxed 
articles.  By  the  middle  of  October  information  came  from  Boston 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  billeting  act,  Captain  Montresor,  who  had 
returned  from  England  as  chief  barrack-master  of  the  ordnance  for 
North  America,  having  quartered  the  troops  on  several  dwelling- 
houses  as  well  as  warehouses  and  sugar-houses.  Governor  Bernard 
having  declined  to  summon  the  assembly,  the  province  was  under 
military  rule.  The  troops,  however,  behaved  with  decency,  and  their 
parade  on  the  common  was  without  arms. 

On  October  27,  pursuant  to  a  call  from  Governor  Moore,  the  New- 
York  assembly  met  at  the  City  Hall.  New-York  city  was  represented 
by  Philip  Livingston,  James  De  Laucey,  Jacob  Walton,  and  James 
Jauncey.  Three  of  these  gentlemen  were  merchants,  and  had  been 
elected  on  a  straight  division  as  against  the  lawyers.  Philip  Living- 
ston was  chosen  speaker.  There  was  nothing  in  the  address  of  the  as- 
sembly, nor  in  the  brief  reply  of  the  governor,  to  attract  any  comment. 
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The  main  subject  of  interest  now  was  the  failure  of  the  Philadelphia 
merchants  to  adopt  the  non-importation  resolutions;  it  appearing 
that  their  disposition  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  a  few  dry-goods 
houses  to  join  the  compact.  From  Boston  also  came  the  news  of  quar- 
rels in  the  streets  between  the  soldiers  and  citizens, 1  and  the  reajn 

pearance  on  the  scene  of  the  Liberty  boys.  But 
notwithstanding  this  menace,  and  regardless  of 
the  indisposition  of  their  Philadelphia  friends, 
the  merchants  of  New- York  resolutely  clung 


to  their  non -importation  agree- 
ment.   To  make  this  resolution  per- 
fectly patent  to  every  citizen,  a  few  of 
the  more  active  spirits  took  pains  to  as- 
f  certain  their  intentions  by  a  personal  visit 
A  to  tho  merchants,  and  this  brought  out  the 
i  fact  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  agreement 
had  boon  maintained.     These  matters,  aj>- 
parently  unimportant,  will  develop  their  real 
importance  as  the  struggle  goes  on;  but  on  this  very  head  the 
patriots  of  New- York  have  been  often  misrepresented. 


l  These  quarrels  would  not  have  occurred  90  fre- 
quently, or  perhaps  at  all,  and  the  *'  lion  ton  mas- 
sacre" might  have  Is-eli  avoided,  if  General  Gage 
had  been  superseded  earlier  than  he  wax  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Haldiniand.  at  this  time 
colonel  of  the  Royal  American  regiment  of  foot. 
As  will  ap|H>ar  later  (p.  4ii3),  it  was  his  opinion  that 
in  the  agitations  of  those  times  British  soldiers 
should  be  sparingly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
American  colonists,  even  in  the  hitter's  sup|K>rt 
of  any  scheme  against  fellow-colonists.   It  may  lie 


of  interest  to  state  just  here  that  General  Hakli- 
mand  became  governor  of  Canada  after  the  Inv- 
olution, and  that  it  was  at  his  instance  that 
HaJdimand  Castle  or  Chateau  was  constructed, 
an  object  of  signal  interest  to  all  tourists  visitinst 
Oueltec.  Early  in  the  present  year  the  chitean 
was  demolished,  but,  to  judge  from  the  Canadian 
journals,  the  regret  which  this  should  have  caused 
is  much  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  at 
the  prospect  "of  having  in  its  stead  :i  magnificent, 
first-class  hotel."  Emtor. 
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In  November  news  came  from  Boston  of  the  arrival  of  two  more 
regiments,  which  were  quartered  on  the  town,  and  that  in  the  spring 
they  would  be  distributed  over  the  New  England  seaports;  but  simul- 
taneously advices  from  England  reported  probable  changes  in  the 
cabinet,  and  a  more  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  troops  in  America, 
by  their  withdrawal  from  the  more  settled  sections.   On  Monday,  the 
14th,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New- York  paraded  the  streets,  with 
effigies  of  Bernard,  the  obnoxious  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Greenleaf,  the  sheriff  of  Boston,  and,  after  publicly  exposing  them  in 
front  of  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House,  burned  them  there,  with  the 
applause  of  the  spectators,  and  then  quietly  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
Their  intention  being  noised  about  during  the  day,  troops  appeared 
in  arms  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  patrolled  the  streets. 
Their  purpose  of  intimidation  failed,  however,  and  no  collision  oc- 
curred.   The  magistrates  had  notice  of  the  affair,  and  sent  out  the 
constables  from  the  City  Hall  to  prevent  it,  but,  either  by  intention  or 
deceived  by  the  officers,  they  did  not  reach  the  scene  till  it  was  over; 
which  seems  strange,  as  the  Coffee  House  corner  was  in  full  view  from 
the  City  HalL    A  lime-tree  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  Coffee  House 
was  the  scene  of  the  burning,  and  a  constant  place  of  rendezvous. 

Alarmed,  no  doubt,  at  this  repetition  of  the  disorder  of  1765,  a  great 
public  meeting  of  tho  freeholders  and  freemen  was  called  for  Thurs- 
day, November  24,  when  instructions  to  the  city  members  of  the 
general  assembly  were  adopted  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
respectable  citizens.  These  instructions  called  for  a  reading  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Boston  letter  which  had  fallen  under  the  censure  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  whose  circular  forbade  an  answer  to  that  letter 
by  the  sister  colonies  —  the  letter,  it  will  be  remembered,  inviting 
uuited  measures  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances. 

The  newspapers  contain  no  information  as  to  whether  these  resolu- 
tions were  or  were  not  presented.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were.  Meanwhile  the  governor  sent  in  a  special  message  to  the  as- 
sembly on  the  subject  of  the  effigy-burning  and  the  danger  of  a  riot, 
and  was  answered  that  the  disorders  were  not  approved  by  the  inhab- 
itants nor  by  themselves,  and  that  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
mouey  reward  offered  in  his  proclamation.  An  interesting  incident 
in  the  history  of  this  assembly  was  tho  charge  of  corruption  brought 
by  John  Morin  Scott,  a  defeated  candidate,  against  James  Jauncey. 
The  assembly  decided,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  three,  that  the  charge 
was  not  proved,  but  by  a  similar  majority  refused  to  declare  that  it 
was  frivolous,  vexatious,  and  litigious.  An  act  to  prevent  corruption 
in  elections  was,  however,  framed  a  few  days  later. 

That  the  instructions  of  the  meeting  of  freeholders  were  not  dis- 
regarded appears  by  the  spirited  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
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by  the  assembly,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  December  31, 1768, 
in  which  they  declared  their  belief  in  "an  exact  equality  of  rights 
among  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire; 
the  right  of  petition,  that  of  an  internal  legislature,  and  the  undoubted 
right  to  correspond  and  cousult  with  any  of  the  neighboring  colonies 
or  with  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  outside  of  this  colony, 
whenever  they  conceived  the  rights,  liberties,  interests  or  privileges  of 
this  house  or  its  constituents  to  be  affected,"  and  they  raised  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  in  accordance  with  this  rightful  demand. 
De  Lancey  endeavored  to  defeat  the  declaration  of  the  right  to  cor- 
respond, by  a  general  condemnation  of  the  act  of  parliament  suspend- 
ing the  legislature,  but  he  only  had  the  support  of  his  kinsmen,  the 
Jaunceys  and  Walton,  and  three  others  of  the  representatives.  In- 
clined as  Governor  Moore  was  to  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  boldness  of 
these  resolutions  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  On  January  2,  1769, 
he  summoned  the  assembly  and  plainly  told  the  representatives  that 
their  resolve  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  it  any  longer. 
He  expressed  the  kindest  wishes,  and  formally  dissolved  the  assembly. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  next  assembly  began  at  once.  It 
instantly  assumed  the  character  of  a  straggle  between  the  citizens  of 
the  Church  of  England  faith  and  those  of  the  various  denominations 
of  dissenters.  On  Wednesday,  the  4th,  meetings  of  the  opposite 
parties  were  held.  Those  in  favor  of  the  late  representation  met  at 
the  exchange;  the  dissenting  party  elsewhere,  to  the  number  of  sev- 
eral hundred.  Philip  Livingston  was  solicited  to  run  on  each  ticket, 
but,  in  view  of  the  "violent  heats  and  animosities"  which  seemed 
probable,  declined  to  serve  on  either.  The  dissenters,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  majority  of  the  electors,  had  asked  for  the  placing  of  two  of 
their  members  on  a  general  ticket,  but,  being  refused  this  demand,  had 
put  in  nomination  Philip  Livingston,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
Theodore  Van  Wyck,  and  John  Morin  Scott.  The  church  party, 
which  met  at  the  exchange,  nominated  the  old  members  and,  in  place 
of  Philip  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  the  late  mayor.  This  meeting, 
which  was  held  under  the  name  of  the  freeholders  and  freemen, 
voted  by  acclamation  their  thanks  to  the  late  members  for  their 
spirited  conduct.  Cruger  at  once  accepted  the  nomination.  The 
sheriff  issued  his  advertisement  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  writ  on 
January  6,  aud  the  election  was  held  on  the  green,  near  the  work- 
house on  the  common,  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  when 
John  Cruger,  James  De  Lancey,  Jacob  Walton,  and  James  Jauncey 
were  returned.  The  dissenting  party  voted  for  Philip  Livingston, 
but  they  fell  well  behind.  The  total  poll  was  1026  votes,  De  Lancey 
leading  with  612.  It  seems  just  to  believe  that  the  meeting  was 
determined  by  the  resolve  of  the  citizens  to  return  to  the  assembly 
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their  patriotic  members.  The  gentlemen  elected  were  escorted  from 
the  City  Hall,  with  music  and  colors,  down  the  Broadway,  and 
"through  the  main  street"  (now  Pearl  street)  to  the  Coffee  House. 
"The  windows  were  thronged  with  ladies,  and  the  sight  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  ever  seen  in  the  city."  The  four  gentlemen  gave 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  the  poor.  In  February,  Philip 
Livingston  was  returned  for  the  manor  of  Livingston,  and  Robert 
Livingston  for  Duchess  County. 

In  March  the  merchants  of  New- York  were  gratified  to  hear  that 
at  last  their  fellows  of  Philadelphia  were  "about  signing  articles  of 
non-importation  of  English  goods";  and  still  further  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hugh  Wallace  and  Henry 
White,  both  merchants,  to  his 
Majesty's  council  of  the  New- 
York  province.    On  March  9,  a 
public  notice  declared  the  neces- 
sity of  a  "Committee  to  examine 
and  inquire"  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment was  kept,  and  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  at  Bolton 
and  Sigell's  Tavern  for  the  13th. 
At  this  meeting  a  committee  of 
inspection  was  appointed  to  en- 
force the  agreement,  and  the  in- 
formation given  that  the  Phila- 
delphia merchants  were  signing 
almost  without  exception.  On 
Saturday,  the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade  met  at  Barden's  Tavern  in  the  Fields, 
and  another  company  at  Van  de  Water's,  otherwise  called  Catcniut's. 
This  latter  was  the  radical  faction  of  the  Sous  of  Liberty.   Some  dem- 
onstrations of  accord  made  to  the  company  met  at  Barden's  were 
coldly  received.    Both  of  these  entertainments  began  at  two  o'clock, 
and  notice  was  given  that  the  bill  would  be  called  at  five.    "The  Lib- 
erty Colours,"  inscribed  with  "G.  R.  III.  Liberty  and  Trade,"  were 
erected  on  the  ancient  liberty  pole  standing  on  the  common.  The 
"genuine  Sons  of  Liberty,"  says  Holt's  account,  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Edward  Smith  (this  was  Barden's  Tavern)  before  described.  The 
meeting  at  Van  de  Water's  was  probably  of  the  mechanics.    The  usual 
toasts  were  drunk,  with  the  addition  on  this  occasion  of  one  to  the 
ninety-two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  who  voted  the 
famous  Boston  letter  of  the  last  year.    The  last  was  "Unanimity, 
Fidelity,  and  Perseverance  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  America."  These 
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were  drunk  at  Barden's.  Those  at  Van  de  Waters  were  of  the  same 
general  character. 

On  Tuesday,  April  4,  after  sundry  prorogations,  the  New- York  as- 
sembly met  in  answer  to  the  governor's  summons,  and  organized  the 
new  session  with  the  choice  of  John  Cruger  as  their  speaker.  This, 
the  twenty-fourth  assembly,  was  the  last  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Long  Assembly.  Its  last  sitting  was  on 
April  3,  1775,  but  its  existence  was  maintained  by  adjournment 
till  February  1,  1776.  In  his  address  the  governor  objected  to  the 
manner  of  appointment  of  an  agent  of  the  province  in  England,  as 
against  its  interests.  He  then  asked  for  a  bill  to  supply  the  arrearage 
in  the  support  of  the  troops  and  barracks.  In  their  reply  the  assem- 
bly promised  concurrence  in  any  measure  to  make  the  office  of  Lon- 
don agent  more  effective.  The  response  of  the  governor  was  even 
more  brief.  At  the  first  meeting  the  assembly  ordered  that  the  peti- 
tions of  the  last  session  be  spread  upon  the  journal.  They  were  a 
bold  and  clear  assertion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  province 
as  claimed  and  maintained  from  1683,  and  a  protest  against  the  late 
acts  of  parliament  as  imposing  taxes  and  raising  revenue  without 
their  consent,  and  against  the  suspense  of  the  legislative  power  until 
the  quartering  of  the  king's  troops  should  be  provided  for.  A  few 
days  later  they  addressed  the  governor,  declining  to  change  the  mode 
of  appointing  agents  to  Great  Britain,  but  pledging  themselves  to  act 
in  harmony  with  his  views  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to  which  the  dip- 
lomatic governor  replied  with  thanks  for  their  good  will,  and  without 
allusion  to  the  subject  in  dispute. 

On  April  15,  on  motion  of  Philip  Livingston,  they  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  "to  the  merchants  of  the  City  and  Colony  for  their  repeated 
disinterested,  public-spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  in  declining  the 
importation  or  receiving  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  such  acts 
of  Parliament  as  the  general  assembly  had  declared  unconstitutional 
and  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  Colony  be  repealed, 
and  that  Mr.  Speaker  signify  the  same  to  the  merchants  at  their  next 
monthly  meeting."  It  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  on  May  2  the  president  of  that  body,  John  Cruger,  who 
was  also  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  delivered  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  merchants  assembled.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
chamber  in  their  new  quarters,  the  large  room  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Dock  (now  Pearl) 
streets.  Their  previous  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  Long  Room  of 
the  Queen's  Head  (Fraunces')  Tavern.  After  petitioning  the  gover- 
nor to  assent  to  the  issue  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  bills  of  credit,  and  voting  the  usual  supply  bills,  the  house  was 
prorogued  on  May  25.    A  curious  instance  of  the  earnest  desire  for 
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home  manufactures  appears  in  a  resolution  of  the  Cordwainers'  So- 
ciety of  the  city,  on  April  13,  to  eat  no  lamb  in  their  families  till 
August  I.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Province 
Arms,  subscribed  to  a  similar  agreement,  the  object  being  to  increase 
the  supply  of  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  word  came  from  Boston  of 
the  harassing  searches  by  the  new  customs  officials  of  the  incoming 
vessels  for  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  the  libeliug  of  the  vessels  in  ad- 
miralty. From  Philadelphia  came  the  disquieting  information  that 
there  were  breaches  of  the  non-importation  agreement,  aggravated  by 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  obnoxious  articles  into  the  New- York 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  London 
at  New-York,  in  May,  the  merchants  held  a  meeting  and  ordered  the 
storage  of  the  goods  without  the  opening  of  a  package.  The  merchant 
who  offended  by  receiving  the  goods  from  Philadelphia  was  compelled 
to  return  them,  and  made  humble  confession  and  engagement  for  the 
future  in  the  public  prints.  During  the  summer  the  city  was  agitated 
by  contradictory  news  from  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  letters  pre- 
dicting an  early  repeal  of  the  revenue  acts,  others  warning  the  Amer- 
icans that  there  was  no  such  purpose  entertained  by  the  ministry, 
and  that  the  rumors  were  sot  on  foot  to  influeuce  the  colonies  to 
abandon  their  restrictions  on  trade.  It  was  very  certain,  however, 
that  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  trade,  now  that  the  southern 
colonies  had  all  come  into  the  non-importation  agreement,  was  caus- 
ing great  distress  in  England,  and  as  much  among  the  friends  as  the 
enemies  of  America. 

On  September  11  the  city  was  in  deep  distress  at  the  death  in  Fort 
George  of  their  respected — it  may  almost  be  said  beloved — governor, 
Sir  Henry  Moore.  From  his  arrival  at  the  height  of  the  stamp- 
act  excitement,  in  1765,  he  had  borne  himself  with  dignity,  and  had 
known  how  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conciliate  the  most  determined  asserters  of  American  rights. 
The  next  day  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  with  striking  solemnity. 
Sir  Henry  Moore  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden  was  at  his  country-seat,  Spring  Hill,  near  Flushing, 
Long  Island  (which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  left  during  Sir  Henry 
Moore's  government).  He  came  to  town  at  once,  and  on  September 
13  took  the  usual  oaths  as  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in- 
chief.  Watts  wrote  to  General  Monckton :  "  He  fairly  lives  himself  into 
office,  being,  they  tell  me,  as  hearty  as  when  you  knew  him.  .  .  .  The 
old  man  seems  to  be  the  Son  of  fortune  in  his  advanced  years."  On 
November  1,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  people  of  New- 
York  "determined  not  to  surrender  their  rights  to  any  power,  however 
august,"  the  Sous  of  Liberty  met  at  Bardeu's  Tavern,  which  had  now 
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passed  into  the  bauds  of  Abraham  De  La  Mori  tan  ye,  and  celebrated 
the  occasion  with  great  rejoicing.  Colden  had  already  issued  circu- 
lar letters  summoning  the  assembly  for  November  21. 

In  his  address  Colden  announced  that  there  was  the  greatest  prob- 
ability that  the  late  duties  which  had  caused  such  dissatisfaction 
would  be  taken  off  at  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
trade  with  the  Indians  would  bo  left  to  the  direction  of  the  colonies. 
He  called  for  the  arrearage  of  the  supplies  to  the  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  recommended  that  the  example 
of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  of  refusing  all  supplies  for  the 
king's  troops  should  be  followed 
in  New- York.  The  assembly  an- 
swered in  a  grateful  manner,  and 
harmony  seemed  about  to  be  re- 
stored between  Colden  and  the 
assembly.  Not  so  with  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  18th  of  December 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  Whitehead 
Hicks,1  delivered  to  John  Cruger, 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  a  print- 
ed paper  addressed  to  the  "be- 
trayed inhabitants  of  the  City  and 
Colonv  of  New- York,"  which  in 
the  sharpest  terms  reproved  the 
assembly  for  voting  the  supplies 
to  the  king's  troops,  and,  accus- 
ing them  of  betraying  the  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty,  demanded 
that  they  follow  the  example  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  assemblies.  The  address  closed 
with  a  summons  to  the  Fields  the  next  Mondav,  where  they  would  learn 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  It  was  signed  "A  Son  of  Libert  v."  The 
next  day  the  entire  house,  Colonel  Schuyler  alone  voting  in  the  nega- 


iThe  Quaker  family  of  Hicks  first  came  to 
America  in  16*1,  and  settled  on  Long  Inland, 
where  the  village  of  Hicksville.  in  Queens 
County,  still  bears  witness  to  their  presence. 
There  were  three  brothers  —  Thomas,  John,  nnd 
Robert.  From  the  oldest  of  these  Mayor  White- 
bead  Hicks  was  descended.  He  was  bom  on  Au- 
irust  24.  1728.  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Smith.  Sr..  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  17B0, 
settling  in  New- York  and  marrying  the  daughter 
of  John  Brevoort.  a  prominent  citizen.  In  the 
month  of  October.  1766,  when  Mr.  Hicks  was  only 
thirty-eight  years  old,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  mayoralty,  which  he  held  for  the 
rather  unusually  long  period  of  ten  years.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  felt  that  the 
Vol.  II.- 26. 


position  had  become  untenable  for  him.  "  Mr. 
Hicks,  It  is  Is'lieved.  was  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  being  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
owinjr  to  the  difference  lietwcen  his  political  sen- 
timents, ami  his  relation  to  the  government, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  he  re- 
signed in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1776,  and  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
province."  But  as  the  war  advanced,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  occupation  of  New- York  by  the 
British  seemed  permanent,  he  retired  to  his  farm 
at  Baysitle.  Long  Island,  where  he  died  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  l"Kfl.  in  the  prime  of  life.  Our  portrait  is 
copied  from  the  oriirltial  painting  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendant,  Buchanan  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of 
New-York.  Editor. 
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tive,  resolved  to  consider  whether  it  was  or  was  not  "an  infamous 
and  scandalous  libel."  It  was  so  resolved  to  be,  no  one  voting  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  was  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation of  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author.  A  second  paper,  which  described  the  action  of  the  assembly 
as  "base,  inglorious  conduct,"  was  also  produced,  signed  "Legion," 
which  likewise  invited  the  assembly  to  meet  with  the  people  at  La 
Montauye's  in  the  Fields.  This,  too,  was  pronounced  "  infamous  and 
seditious,"  and  the  lieutenant-governor  was  invited  to  offer  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  The  proclamation 
was  duly  issued  and  widely  circulated. 

The  meeting  in  the  Fields  on  Monday,  the  18th,  at  noon,  was  large, 
not  less  than  fourteen  hundred  people  attending.  The  vote  of  the 
assembly  granting  money  for  the  troops  was  discussed  and  denounced, 
and  a  committee  of  eight  was  appointed  to  present  the  sentiments  of 
the  meeting  to  the  city  representation  in  the  assembly.  The  commit- 
tee named  were  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  John  Lamb,  Isaac  Sears,  Samuel 
Broome,  James  Van  Vaurk,  Erasmus  Williams,  Caspar  Wistar,  Thomas 
Franklin,  Jr.,  John  Thurman,  and  Alexander  McDougall.  Thurman 
declined  to  serve,  but  the  remainder  of  the  committee  presented  the 
resolutions  of  the  meeting.  On  the  25th  the  assembly  replied  by  sum- 
moning to  the  bar  of  the  house  John  Lamb,  who  had  proposed  the 
resolution  at  the  meeting  in  the  Fields,  to  answer  for  libel.  Whereupon 
all  the  other  members  of  the  committee  published  a  card  assuming 
their  share  of  the  responsibility.  Lamb  attended  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  and,  on  his  declaration  that  his  action  at  the  meeting  was 
not  based  on  the  printed  libels  signed  "A  Sou  of  Liberty"  and 
"  Legion,"  he  was  dismissed.  Thus  closed  the  eventful  but  indecisive 
and  anxious  year  1769. 

The  bad  feeling  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  citizens  had 
steadily  increased.  The  upper  barracks  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
common,  and  the  presence  of  the  liberty  pole  was  a  constant  reminder 
to  them  of  their  discomfiture  in  1765.  On  the  night  of  January  13, 
1770,  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot, 
quartered  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  cut  down  the  pole  by  sawing 
off  the  spars  and  blowing  it  up.  Their  attempt  failing,  they  drew  their 
bayonets,  and  entering  La  Montanye's  tavern  opposite,  broke  the  win- 
dows, seventy-six  squares,  and  assailed  the  host  himself  in  one  of  the 
passages  of  the  tavern.  Their  officers  appearing  on  the  scene,  they 
withdrew  to  their  barracks.  Still  another  cause  of  grievance  was  the 
employment  of  the  soldiers  by  the  inhabitants,  which  was  held  to  be 
an  injury  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  liberty 
pole  for  January  17,  when  about  two  thousand  persons  assembled. 
Attempts  had  been  made  on  the  nights  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  to 
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cut  dowu  the  pole.  On  the  16th  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  its  entire 
destruction,  not  stopping  until  they  sawed  it  into  pieces  and  piled 
them  up  before  La  Montanye's  door.  The  citizens  were  incensed, 
and  resolved  that  any  soldier  found  in  the  night  having  arms,  or  out 
of  barracks  after  roll-call,  though  un- 
armed, yet  behaving  in  an  insulting 
manner,  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  next  day,  January  18,  a  scurril- 
ous placard  was  posted  through  the 
city,  signed  "  The  Sixteenth  Regiment 
of  Foot,"  impugning  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and 
defying  the  citizens.  Three  of  the 
soldiers,  caught  posting  one  of  these 
papers  at  the  Fly  Market,  were  seized 
by  Isaac  Sears,  Walter  Quackenbos, 
and  some  others,  and  carried  before  the 
mayor.  A  number  of  armed  soldiers 
came  up  from  the  fort  barracks,  and,  drawing  their  swords  and  bay- 
onets, demanded  the  release  of  their  companions.  The  mayor  appeared 
and  ordered  them  to  their  quarters.  They,  after  some  hesitation, 
moved  up  the  Fly,  followed  by  the  magistrate  and  a  large  body 
of  citizens  to  the  corner  of  Golden  Hill  (now  John  street),  between 
Cliff  street  and  Burling  Slip.  Here  the  soldiers  turned,  and,  the  order 
being  given  to  draw,  they  attacked  the  citizens,  some  of  whom  de- 
fended themselves  with  clubs  and  canes.  Several  of  the  soldiers  were 
disarmed,  but  not  injured.  Later  in  the  day,  after  the  action  on 
Golden  Hill,  still  another  party  of  soldiers  appeared  in  the  Fly,  and 
another  collision  took  place,  which  the  magistrates,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  officers,  put  a  stop  to.  This  affair  has  been  claimed  to  be  the 
"first  conflict  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution."  One  of  the 
citizens  was  killed,  three  wounded,  and  a  large  number  injured. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  badly  beaten.  The  next  day,  January  20, 
the  troubles  were  renewed,  soldiers  and  sailors  joining  in  an  attack 
on  the  citizens  at  the  head  of  Chapel  street  (now  the  lower  end  of  West 
Broadway),  and  in  the  afternoon  still  another  serious  conflict  took  place 
on  the  common,  when  the  soldiers  were  driven  to  their  barracks.  The 
pat  riots  were  again,  as  before,  divided  into  two  parties — or  perhaps  it 
may  more  properly  be  said  classes — the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and  the 
"Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade."  As  early  as  February  6  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  issued  an  invitation  to  celebrate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
at  La  Montanye's  tavern,  but  were  met  by  a  card  from  that  host  to 
the  effect  that  his  house  had  been  engaged  long  before,  and,  as  it 
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appears,  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade.  Disappointed  in  their 
purpose,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  announced  on  the  15th  the  purchase  of 
"the  corner  house  ou  the  Broadway,  near  Liberty  Pole,  lately  kept 
by  Edward  Smith."  This  henceforth  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
organization,  and  was  known  as  Hampden  Hall.  Immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  liberty  pole  (the  fourth),  a  committee  of  five, 
representing  a  large  body  of  citizens,  waited  on  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration with  a  petition  for  leave  to  erect  a  pole  "sacred  to  constitu- 
tional liberty  on  the  site  of  the  old  pole";  but  the  request  was 
refused,  whereupon  "a  small  slip  of  laud  eleven  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  feet  long,  an  undivided  right,  near  where  the  former  pole 
stood,  was  found  to  be  private  property  and  immediately  purchased 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  large  mast  erected.  It  was  about  forty-six 
feet  high,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  topmast  twenty-two  feet  high 
on  which  was  fixed  a  gilt  vane  with  the  word  Liberty  upon  it."  There 
was  great  rejoicing,  and  no  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Lamb  from  the  bar  of  the  house,  the  author- 
ities arrested  James  Parker,  the  supposed  printer  of  the  libelous 
placard.  He  was  examined  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council 
at  the  fort,  and  on  certain  information  obtained  from  him  Alexander 
McDougall  was  arrested  as  the  author  of  the  paper.  Taken  before 
the  chief  justice,  he  refused  to  give  bail,  and  was  committed  to  prison 
in  the  new  jail  on  the  common.  His  case  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  John  Wilkes,  whose  imprisonment  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
article  in  the  "North  Briton"  had  aroused  the  attention  of  England  and 
of  all  her  dependencies.  The  number  of  the  "North  Briton"  in  which 
his  paper  appeared  was  forty-five.  It  had  already  become  a  watch- 
word in  America.  McDougall  was  hailed  as  the  American  Wilkes. 
Crowds  gathered  at  the  jail,  and  on  being  asked  their  names,  announced 
themselves  as  the  forty-five.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  the  pris- 
oner had  to  issue  a  public  card  giving  the  hours  of  three  to  six  in  the 
afternoon  as  those  on  which  he  would  receive  his  friends.  On  March 
19,  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated 
in  accordance  with  the  calls;  at  the  new  tavern  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  Wilkes  and  McDougall  were  toasted,  forty-five  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  after  dinner  the  whole  company  marched  in  procession  to 
the  jail  and  saluted  the  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  with  forty- 
five  cheers.    This  was  the  forty-fifth  day  of  his  confinement. 

A  few  nights  after  (Saturday,  March  24),  about  eleven  o'clock,  a 
party  of  fifteen  soldiers  was  discovered  attempting  to  unship  the  top- 
mast and  the  vane  from  the  liberty  pole.  Some  youths,  interfering, 
were  driven  from  the  green.  The  news  spreading  through  the  city, 
some  fourteeu  or  fifteen  citizens  appeared  on  the  green,  but  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  tavern  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty;  they  were  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  part  of  the  soldiers,  who  attempted  to  force  an  entrance, 
but  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  keeper,  Captain  Bicker,  with  his 
bayonet,  till  the  house  was  made  fast.  The  ringing  of  the  chapel 
bell  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers,  and  Colonel  Robertson, 
their  commanding  officer,  watched  through  the  night  at  the  barracks 
to  prevent  further  mischief.  A  guard  was  now  set  about  the  pole  and 
watch  kept  till  May  3,  when  the  sixteenth  regiment  sailed  in  trans- 
ports to  Pensacola.  They  had  sworn  to  carry  off  some  part  of  the 
pole  as  a  trophy, 
but  their  purpose 
was  frustrated.  On 
March  13  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
was  granted  a  char- 
ter by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colden. 
The  members  of  this 
body  mainly  sym- 
pathized with  the  views  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade,  who 
met  at  La  Montanye's,  but  the  name  of  Colden  was  not  admissible 
as  a  toast  at  Hampden  Hall.  At  the  April  term  of  the  court,  Me- 
Dougall,  who  had  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  libel,  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  admitted  to  bail. 

While,  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  was  strictly  enforced  in  New- York,  rumors  came 
in  of  its  infringement  by  the  neighboring  colonies.  A  London  letter 
of  October  3, 1769,  said :  "For  seven  years  past  there  had  not  arrived 
so  many  commodities  of  British  fabric  as  in  the  preseut  year."  On 
March  5, 1770,  Lord  North  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  petition  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don trading  to  North  America:  "New- York  has  kept  strictly  to  its 
agreements,  but  the  infractions  of  them  by  the  people  of  Boston  show 
that  they  will  soon  come  to  nothing."  A  distinguished  American,  in 
a  letter  from  London  on  April  16,  wrote  that  "had  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  been  as  virtuously  observed  throughout  America  as  it 
had  been  in  New- York,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  act  would  have  been 
repealed  this  Session  of  Parliament";  and  still  another  letter  of  April 
14  confirms  the  view:  "Happy  would  it  have  been  had  the  other 
colonies  imitated  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  New- York,  who  it 
does  not  appear  have  in  any  respect  infringed  their  agreement."  Lord 
North  was  right.  New- York  could  not  long  endure  the  unequal 
sacrifice.  On  May  15  the  Philadelphia  committee  announced  their 
intention  of  relaxing  the  agreement,  and  considered  that  the  taking 
off  by  parliament  of  the  duties  on  paper,  glass,  and  paints  was  a 
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favorable  juncture  to  show  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  mother-country. 
On  the  18th  following,  the  Albany  committee  announced  their  in- 
tention to  void  their  articles  of  non-importation  entered  into  the 
preceding  summer,  except  as  to  tea. 

New- York,  whoso  cardinal  policy  had  always  been  the  security  of 
American  liberty  by  the  union  of  the  colonies  in  a  general  congress, 
now  by  the  committee  of  correspondence  addressed  circular  letters 
to  the  several  cities  of  the  colonies,  inviting  them  to  send  six  deputies 
to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to  meet  the  same  number  from  New- York, 
Boston,  Connecticut,  Philadelphia,  and  such  other  places  as  chose  to 
be  represented ;  the  delegates  to  have  power  "  to  adopt  one  general 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole."    New- York  had  seen  the  folly 


in  Boston  on  June  7,  and  again  debated  on  the  9th,  when  they  unani- 
mously resolved  to  adhere  to  the  non-importation  agreement  and  to 
decline  sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  congress.  The  merchants 
of  Providence  followed  the  action  of  Boston;  those  of  Philadelphia 
preferred  the  old  plan  of  committees  of  correspondence;  those  of 
Essex,  New  Jersey,  regretted  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  be- 
cause of  the  non-importation  resolutions. 

Failing  in  this  effort,  and  soured  by  the  defection  from  the  reso- 
lutions, especially  at  Boston,  a  Dumber  of  merchants,  on  June  11, 
waited  on  the  New-York  committee  and  desired  that  the  sense  of  the 
city  should  be  taken  by  subscription  as  to  whether  "the  agreement 
should  continue  to  apply  to  all  articles,  or  only  to  tea  and  other 
goods  subject  to  duty."  The  subscription  was  taken,  when  a  great 
majority  (15000  to  1154)  appeared  for  the  proposed  alteration,  pending 
the  response  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  when  in  case  of  non-agree- 
ment the  sense  of  the  city  was  to  be  again  taken.  On  July  5  answers 
were  received  from  these  cities  refusing  to  amend  the  agreement. 

The  committee  of  inspection  in  New- York  at  this  time  was  com- 
posed of  Isaac  Low,  Thomas  William  Moore,  Henry  Remsen,  Jr., 
John  Harris  Cruger,  John  Thurman,  Jr.,  Thomas  Walton,  Peter  T. 
Curtenius,  Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  Joseph  Bull,  Edward  Laight, 
Charles  McEvers,  James  Desbrosses,  Jr.,  John  Alsop,  John  Broome, 


HELL   GATE.     (FROM   AN   OLD   DUTCH  PRINT.) 


of  agreements  without 
the  existence  of  some 
power  to  enforce  them 
alike  upon  all.  Here 
was  the  germ  of  the 
American  Union  and 
our  present  govern- 
ment. The  congress 
was  called  for  June  18. 
The  proposal  was  read 
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William  Neilson,  Theodorus  Vau  Wyck,  Walter  Franklin,  John  Mur- 
ray, Jacob  Walton,  Theophylact  Baehe,  Thomas  Franklin,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Verplanck,  Isaac  Sears,  and  Peter  Van  der  Voort.  Sears  and  Van 
der  Voort,  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  committee,  resigued 
their  positions  on  June  14,  and  on  the  20th  proposed  a  declaration  of 
adherence  to  the  original  agreement.  Sears  was  the  recognized  rep- 
resentative of  the  New  England  interest  in  the  city.  On  July  9  the 
answers  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  made  public  and  the  sense 
of  the  city  again  taken,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  resolution  of  June  11.  Mes- 
sengers were  at  once  sent  to  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, that  the  merchants  of  those  cities  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  London  packet  to  sail  from  New-York  on  July  14,  or  that  for 
Liverpool  of  the  same  date.   Nothing  could  be  more  fair. 

Thus  New- York  withdrew  from  the  second  non-importation  agree- 
ment. Philadelphia  and  Boston  passed  indignant  resolutions  charg- 
ing New-York  with  "a  desertion  and  betrayal  of  the  common  cause." 
To  all  this  outcry  New- York  turned  a  deaf  ear.  To  Boston  her  com- 
mittee replied  that  "instead  of  entering  into  a  number  of  ostentatious 
resolutions  to  religiously  observe  their  agreements  those  gentlemen 
would  have  been  more  commendably  employed  had  they  taken  effec- 
tual measures  to  carry  those  resolutions  into  execution,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  them  if  they  had  acted  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  pretended  to  avow,  and  if  instead  of  resolving  what 
to  do  they  had  done  what  they  resolved."  Philadelphia  followed  the 
example  of  New- York,  and  resolved  on  September  24  to  renew  impor- 
tations except  on  dutiable  goods.  Boston  still  held  out,  but  at  last,  on 
October  11,  came  into  the  general  resolution  to  resume  importation 
of  everything  except  tea.  So  ended  the  second  non-importation 
agreement,  except  as  to  tea.  History  has  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
New- York  and  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  of  Lord  North.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in  his  third  volume,  says:  "Canada,  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
and  even  Maryland  and  Virginia,  had  increased  their  importations, 
and  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  had  imported  nearly  one  half 
as  much  as  usual.  New- York  alone  had  been  perfectly  true  to  its  en- 
gagements; and  its  imports  had  fallen  off  more  than  five  parts  in  six. 
It  was  impatient  of  a  system  of  renunciation  which  was  so  unequally 
kept ;  and  the  belief  was  common  that  if  the  others  had  adhered  to 
it  as  strictly  all  the  grievances  would  have  been  redressed." 1  Yet  in 
the  failure  of  this  commercial  scheme  the  colonies  learned  the  lesson 
of  union,  and  the  experience  of  1770  prepared  the  way  for  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
by  which  alone  American  independence  was  finally  achieved. 

1  '•  History  of  the  United  States,"  3  :  386  \ts\.  18X11. 
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It  was  during  this  exciting  period  that  the  memorial  statues  ordered 
by  the  assembly  were  received  from  London.  The  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III.  was  set  up  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Bowling  Green, 
opposite  Fort  George,  on  August  16,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Frederick,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  statue  was  of  lead  richly  gilt. 
It  was  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces  on  July  9,  1776,  by  the 
citizens  and  American  troops  on  the  proclamation  of  independence. 
On  September  7,  1770,  the  statue  of  Pitt  was  set  up  on  the  pedestal 
prepared  for  it  in  Wall  street,  at  the  junction  of  that  street  and  Smith 
(now  William)  street.  This  was  mutilated,  the  head  being  removed  by 
the  British  troops  during  the  occupation  of  the  city.  Both  were  con- 
sidered fine  works  of  art,  and  were  executed,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
the  noted  sculptor  Joseph  Wilton  of  London. 

While  these  ceremonies  were  carried  on,  the  arrival  of  John  Murray, 
Earl  of  Duumore,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  New- York 
province  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  was  daily  expected.  He 
reached  the  city  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Tweed  on  October  18,  and 
was  greeted  with  an  expression  of  general  joy.  Dinners  and  balls 
were  given,  and  the  city  was  illuminated.  Even  the  "gentlemen  of 
Hampden  Hall,"  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  now  styled,  joined  in  the 
festivities,  and  celebrated  the  event  with  a  great  bonfire  on  the  com- 
mon, attended  by  the  largest  concourse  of  citizens  ever  gathered  in 
the  city.1  Thus  closes  another  episode  in  the  long  official  life  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden.  The  aged  functionary  again  drops  the 
reins  of  government,  but  still  maintains  his  correspondence  with  the 
home  authorities,  adhering  to  the  last,  with  true  Scotch  tenacity,  to 
autocratic  rule  and  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore,  on  October  24,  1770,  advised  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  secretary  of  state  for  American  affairs,  of  his  arrival. 
He  said  that  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  recep- 
tion he  had  met  with,  and  from  the  good  humor  that  now  appears  he 
conceived  hopes  of  an  easy  and  peaceful  administration.  Only  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival,  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  who  was  never 
easily  satisfied,  had  written  to  the  same  dignitary  "that  now  all  kinds 
of  rioting  is  greatly  discouraged  " ;  and  that  he  hoped  to  deliver  up  the 
administration  not  only  in  tranquillity,  but  with  a  prevailing  disposi- 
tion in  the  people  to  support  the  government.  Colden's  next  letter, 
of  November  10,  was  more  characteristic.  The  king  had  authorized 
Dunmore  to  take  a  "  moiety  of  the  perquisites  and  emoluments  of  the 
government  of  New- York  from  the  date  of  his  Commission  to  the  time 

t  The  carl  lauded  at  the  Whitehall  aliout  three  of  Sir  William  Draper,  Knight  of  the  Hath,  to 

iu  the  afternoon.    He  wan  accompanied  by  Sir  Miss  Susanna  daughter  of  Oliver  De  Lanf**. 

William  Draper,  Ix>rd  Drummond,  the  commander  Esq.,  on  October  13.    The  presumption  is  that 

of  the  Tweed,  and  Captain  Foy,  his  lordships  Sir  William  met  the  earl  at  the  Hook  or  the 

secretary.    Holfs  journal  announced  the  marriage  Whitehall  ferry  stairs. 
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of  his  arrival."  Such  a  demand  had  not  been  made  in  fifty  years. 
Governor  Monckton  had  made  no  such  claim,  nor  yet  Sir  Henry 
Moore.  The  old  gentleman  was  quite  prolix  in  his  protest  and  his 
dissatisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  "  suffered  to  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  province  after  his  long  and  often  dangerous 
service."  In  reply  to  Colden's  refusal 
to  "stand  and  deliver"  the  moiety 
already  received  by  him,  Lord  Dun- 
more  ordered  the  attorney-general  to 
file  a  bill  in  chancery,  in  the  king's 
name,  for  the  recovery;  the  earl,  in 
his  communication  with  the  home  gov- 
ernment, taking  the  position  that  if  Col- 
den  be  allowed  to  retain  any  part  of 
the  money,  it  should  be  as  a  reward 
from  his  Majesty.  Dunmore,  according 
to  Colden,  acted  by  the  advice  of  William  Smith,  the  younger,  in  bring- 
ing the  suit  in  equity,  the  governor  himself  being  the  sole  judge  in  the 
chancery  court.  The  case  was  heard  in  Dunmore's  own  house,  in  Jan- 
uary. The  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Smith  supported  the  bill ;  James 
Duane  appeared  for  Colden  with  a  demurrer.  Arguments  were  closed 
in  March,  and  a  day  set  by  Dunmore  for  the  rendering  of  a  decree. 
Before  the  day  set  arrived  the  governor  called  in  the  four  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  asked  their  opinion.1  The  learned  judges  sus- 
tained the  demurrer  in  a  written  opinion.  Dunmore  was  persistent, 
and  Colden  himself  was  not  satisfied.  Colden  sent  the  arguments  in 
the  case  to  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then 
in  London,  for  representation  to  the  ministry,  and  in  the  transmittal 
designated  the  governor  as  u  a  capricious  ignorant  Lord."  Dunmore 
declared  his  intention  of  doing  the  same  thing;  neither  party  was  in 
favor  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  proposal  of  a  compromise.  After 
Dunmore's  transfer  to  Virginia  in  the  autumn,  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  dropped,  Colden  judiciously  stopping  all  further  action  in 
the  matter  of  petition  or  otherwise  in  London,  preferring  to  let  the 
subject  sleep  rather  than  awaken  the  ire  of  Dunmore's  friends  in  the 
ministry.  In  any  other  case  he  would,  without  any  doubt,  have  fought 
for  the  very  last  shilling. 

There  was  assuredly  no  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  the 


« Horsmanden.  though  very  infirm. was  still  chief 
jufttice.  The  three  associate  or  puisne  judge* 
were:  David  Jonea.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  ami 
George  Duncan  Ludlow.  Livingston  and  Ludlow 
were  very  particular  in  their  opinions,  which  de- 
to  be  recompense  for  labor  per- 


formed, and  not  hountieH  by  the  king,  and  fixed 
by  law  ;  and  that  the  king  can  do  nothing  contrary 
to  law.  This  was  the  true  American  doctrine. 
John  Taber  Kenipe  was  at  this  time 
general  for  the  province. 
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city.  Even  the  gentlemen  of  Hampden  Hall  (the  Sons  of  Liberty),  at 
a  dinner  given  on  his  arrival,  toasted  the  earl  with  the  sentiment, 
"a  total  abolition  of  all  party-spirit  by  the  just  and  equal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Duumore.w  The  same  night  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  dined  at  Bolton's.'  The  various  religious  persuasions,  with- 
out exception,  made  haste  to  welcome  the  new  ruler.  On  the  same 
day  (October  25)  addresses  were  presented  by  the  rector  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  New- York  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testant Dutch  Church;  and  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  ami 
vestrymen  of  the  ancient  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  daily  increasing 
divergence  between  those  of  the  Church  of  England  faith  and  the  dis- 
senting element,  there  was  as  yet  no  difference  in  the  extent  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  king  as  chief  of  the  state.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
in  a  body,  the  president,  Hugh  Wallace,  at  their  head,  waited  on  the 
new  governor  with  a  loyal  address  of  congratulation. 

That  on  the  withdrawal  of  Colden  to  his  country-seat,  as  was  his 
wont  on  the  arrival  of  each  new  governor,  he  was  bidden  farewell  by 
all  respectable  branches  of  the  community,  there  is  his  own  direct 
testimony.  To  his  administration,  after  Sir  Henry  Moore's  death,  he 
ascribed  the  rescinding  of  the  uon -importation  agreement,  and  he 
wrote  Hillsborough  in  December,  1770,  that  "after  Lord  Duumore's 
arrival  the  principal  and  most  respected  merchants,  to  the  number  of 
fifty-six,  when  they  knew  that  I  intended  to  retire  to  the  country, 
came  in  a  body  and  thanked  me  for  my  administration.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  these  merchants  the  resolution  to  import  from  Great  Britain 
was  carried.  The  Ministers,  Church  Wardens,  Vestry,  and  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  city  did  the  like;  and 
since  I  left  the  town  I  have  been  informed  that  other  distinguished 
bodies  designed  to  have  made  me  the  like  compliments  had  I  not  left 
the  place  sooner  than  was  expected."2  There  is  no  doubt  that  Col- 
den's  abilities  were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  that  he  had  the  respect  of 
the  community  as  well  as  their  veueration  for  his  age  and  long  ser- 
vice in  high  station;  but  there  is  no  justification  for  his  complacent 
assertion  that  his  influence  was  of  any  avail  in  the  resolution  to 
rescind  the  non-importation  agreement.  The  lieutenaut-governor  was 
not  given  to  underrating  himself. 

>  Bolton  bad  dissolved  bis  partnership  with  Si-  full-length  portrait  of  him  for  their  new  hall  of 

gell  lu  May  preceding,  tearing  the  Queen's  Head  the  ehamber  of  romnierre  in  the  Koyal  Exchange, 

to  Sam  Frauncex.  who  at  once  re  tit  ted  it.  He  (Bol-  painted  by  Matthew  Pratt,  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 

ton)  had  succeeded  Oeorge  Burns  in  the  Province  West,  at  a  cost  of  £37.    This  specimen  of  eolo- 

(ort'ity)  Arms  on  the  Broadway.  nial  art  adorns  the  hall  of  the  chamber  at  the 

*  The  merchants,  irrateful  for  < 'olden'*  gift  of  present  time,  after  many  vicissitude*,  but  in  per- 

a  royal  charter  in  the  spring  of  1770.  ordered  a  feet  preservation. 
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Dunmore  on  his  arrival  found  the  assembly  prorogued  to  November 
7,  and  by  advice  of  the  council  further  prorogued  it  to  December  11. 
In  his  address  opening  the  session  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
appointmeut  to  the  command  of  the  province  "whose  example  has 
been  the  happy  means  of  renewing  that  mutual  intercourse  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  colonies  which  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
both  to  preserve  uninterrupted."  He  added:  "This  salutary  reconcil- 
iation effected  by  the  people  of  this  province  cannot  fail  of  endearing 
them  in  a  particular  manner  to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign."  The 
principal  business  to  ^)V_ 
which  he  invited 
their  attention  was 
the  very  probable  de- 
claration of  war  by 
Great  Britain  against 
Spain,whose  subjects 
had  forcibly  dispos-  THE  8CEPTER  AND  8EAL  OP  GEOROE  nL 

sessed  the  Englishmen  of  their  settlement  at  Fort  Egmont  in  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  the  consideration  of  what  was  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  New- York  against  a  sudden  attack.  The  assembly  replied 
with  a  dutiful  address  by  their  speaker,  John  Cruger,  engaging  them- 
selves to  early  measures  for  the  protection  desired. 

Lord  Dunmore  reported  the  city  to  be  in  a  most  defenseless  state ; 
the  works  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  erected  for  its  protection 
"as  so  injudiciously  constructed  that  were  they  still  in  good  repair 
they  would  afford  but  little  security  to  the  place ;  and  though  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  cannon  in  a  disorderly  manner  layiug  on 
these  works,  no  care  having  been  taken  of  them,  many  of  them  must 
be  unfit  for  sendee,  and  their  carriages  are  all  entirely  useless."  He 
had  already  consulted  with  the  council,  but  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  frosts  had  been  too  severe  for  any  labor  on  the  earthworks,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  same  extreme  weather  would  prevent  any  approach 
of  the  enemy.  In  December,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  notified  all  the 
governors  in  America  of  the  orders  of  parliament  to  increase  the 
army  by  an  additional  light  company  to  every  battalion,  aud  of  twenty 
men  to  every  company,  on  the  British  establishment,  and  urged  the 
utmost  energy  and  despatch  in  the  recruitment.  Before  these  instruc- 
tions arrived,  however,  New- York  was,  as  usual  when  a  war  was  in 
prospect,  in  a  military  fever.  In  January,  1771,  a  body  of  German 
Protestants,  animated,  no  doubt,  by  hatred  of  the  pope  as  well  as  by 
zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  tendered  their  services  as  soldiers. 

On  February  28  the  December  packet  brought  out  the  king's  repeal 
of  four  acts  passed  by  the  New- York  assembly  in  1767, 1768,  and  1769. 
Dunmore  wrote  home  that  he  had  published  the  disallowance,  but 
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that  the  44  whole  Province  except  the  lawyers  express  great  dissatisfac- 
tion." These  acts  were :  1st,  that  of  December,  1767,  declaring  that  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  New- 
York  legislature  extended  to  this  colony.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  claim  of  the  British  ministry  was  that  parliament 
had  the  right  to  rule  the  colonies  by  exceptional  laws. 
The  immediate  offense  was  in  the  billeting  act,  which 
was  not  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  2d,  that 
of  December,  1768,  empowering  the  city  authorities 
to  try  causes  under  ten  pounds  value ;  and  3d,  for 
preventing  suits  being  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court 
GEORGE  m.i  for  sums  under  fifty  pounds.  This  was  satisfactory  to 
the  lawyers,  but  the  people  preferred  the  practice  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  and  especially  with  regard  to  petty  ac- 
tions. The  4th  act  disallowed  by  the  king  was  of  a  different  nature. 
The  a<*t  of  May,  1699,  regulating  elections  of  representatives  in  gen- 
eral assembly,  expressly  declared  that  "  they  which  shall  be  chosen 
shall  be  dwelling  and  resident  within  the  cities,  counties  and  manors" 
which  they  were  to  represent.  At  the  election  of  February,  1769, 
Philip  Livingston  was  returned  for  the  manor  of  Livingston.  He  had 
been  the  speaker  of  the  last  assembly,  and  as  such  had  signed  the  bold 
declarations  and  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  for  which  that 
assembly  was  dissolved  by  Governor  Moore.  He  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  was  the  only  representative  of  this  powerful  and  popular  family. 
In  April  ho  was  dismissed  by  the  assembly  as  a  non-resident  of  the 
manor,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  and  petitions  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  manor.  On  the  motion  of  Livingston,  while  yet  al- 
lowed his  seat,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  to  vacate  the  seat  of  every 
present  or  future  member  of  the  assembly  who  should  accept  of  any 
post  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  after  his  being  elected  to  serve 
in  general  assembly.  When  the  bill  came  up  it  was  radically  changed, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  (May  17,  1769)  that  "whereas  it  is 
not  constitutional  in  England  for  the  judges  of  either  England  or 
Scotland  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  therefore  that  no 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  for  the  future  have  a  seat  or  vote  as 
a  member  of  the  house."  A  motion  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  that 44  no  mem- 
ber, present  or  future,  holding  any  such  post  of  profit  or  honour  shall 
have  a  seat,"  was  postponed.  The  objection  of  the  assembly  was  the 
power  of  the  judges,  through  use  or  abuse  of  their  official  position  on 
the  bench,  to  secure  their  election  and  continuance  in  their  seats:  an- 
other instance  of  the  deep-rooted  idea  of  the  separation  of  government 

i  The-  altovo  is  copied  from  a  golden  guinea  vailed  at  that  time.  Almost  a  century  later  it 
bmwd  in  1771.  and  iu  that  year  presented  by  an     wax  again  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  his  de- 


ancestor  of  the  Kditor  on  the  occasion  of  his  en-  scendant,  the  Editor  of  this  work. 
fTBgeinent.  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  pre- 
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into  three  distinct  fundamental  parts,  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judiciary. 

During  this  session  the  assembly  declined  to  vote  the  arrearages  for 
the  supply  of  the  troops,  but  granted  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  gen- 
eral repairs  to  the  fort  and  the  battery,  pending  further  news  as  to 
hostilities  with  Spaiu.  The  house,  however,  granted  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  troops  quartered  for  the  year,  and  as  usual  voted  an 
allowance  to  the  governor  for  his  yearly  salary  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  But  on  hearing  of  this  proceeding,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  in  a 
message  to  the  effect  that,  the  king  having  appointed  him  a  salary  out 
of  his  treasury,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  receive  it  from  the  assembly. 
The  action  of  the  assembly  does 
not  appear  to  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, except  as  to  the 
arrearages,  though  by  the  time 
the  acts  reached  him  the  war 
scare  was  over.  On  February 
16,  the  assembly,  having  com- 
pleted necessary  legislation, 
were  anxious  for  a  recess,  but 
Dunmore,  uncertain  as  to  the 
war  issue,  preferred  their  ad- 
journment. They  met  again  on 
February  25,  and  finally,  on 
March  4,  were  prorogued,  first 
to  March  11,  and  again  to 
August  7,  before  which  time  a 
change  took  place  in  the  government  of  the  province.  The  Decem- 
ber packet,  which  had  brought  over  the  general  instructions  to  the 
governors,  also  brought  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  the  pleasing  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  been  promoted  by  the  king  to  the  government  of 
Virginia,  to  till  the  post  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Botetourt. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  favor.  Dunmore  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the 
feast  was  held,  as  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  province  were  included  in 
the  invitation.  The  sixth  regiment  of  infantry  was  on  duty,  and  its 
officers,  Colonel  John  Scott  (with  the  rank  of  major-general),  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel D.  Templer,  and  Major  Charles  Prestou,  were  also  present. 

In  May,  1769,  the  council  concurring,  an  act  to  explain  and  amend 
the  act  of  1699  (2  William  III.)  regulating  elections  was  passed.  The 
governor  signed  this  bill  the  next  day.    The  text  of  this  act  does  not 


GOVERNOR   CLINTON'S   RESIDENCE.  1 


I  This  was  formerly  the  De  Peyater  house,  standing  In  Queen  (now  Pearl)  street,  opposite  Cedar 
street.    For  illustration  of  the  bollM  in  Ita  Original  eotniitmn.  ne  pSgV      "'•  'lit*  volume. 
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appear  in  any  of  the  bound  volumes  of  New- York  laws.  It  was  an- 
nulled by  the  king,  December  9,  1770.  Its  purpose  was  presumably 
to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  assembly  excluding  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  their  body.  In  December,  1769,  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston presented  an  indenture  showing  his  election  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  manor  of  Livingston,  returned  the  8th  of  the  same  month, 

but  he  was  refused  admission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May,  because  he  was  at  the 
time  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  January,  1771, 
Judge  Livingston  again  ap- 
peared and  demanded  a  seat, 
but  the  house  by  a  large  ma- 
jority declined  to  admit  him. 
The  house  was  jealous  of  its 
authority.  In  January,  1770, 
it  passed  a  bill  that  all  elec- 
tions of  representatives  should 
be  by  ballot  only.  This  also 
had  been  repealed  by  the  king 
on  June  6,  and  proclamation 
made  by  Golden  in  August  of 
the  same  year. 

There  was  one  important  in- 
cident of  personal  and,  in  a 
manner,  of  political  interest 

THK  BOSTON  MA8&ACKE.     (FKOM  AN  OLD  PRINT. )      ^   ^  p^^fogg  q£  fljjg  ^ 

sembly.  On  December,  13, 1770,  McDougall,  who  was  out  on  bail  from 
his  imprisonment  for  the  alleged  libel  of  December,  1769,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Attending,  and  being  asked  as  to 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  declined  to  answer, — first, 
because  the  assembly  had  declared  it  a  libel ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
was  at  the  time  under  prosecution  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  de- 
clared in  contempt,  and,  refusing  to  ask  "  pardon  of  the  House  for  the 
said  contempt,"  was  ordered  into  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to 
be  lodged  in  the  common  jail.  In  January,  1770,  the  house  was  in- 
formed by  the  high  sheriff  that  he  had  been  served  with  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  person  of  McDougall,  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court ;  whereupon  the  house  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  the  judges 
that  he  was  committed  on  the  authority  of  the  house.  Some  question 
of  authority  arising,  the  house  ordered  search  of  the  journals  of  the 
Commons  for  precedents  in  similar  cases.  An  elaborate  historical 
search  was  made  from  the  year  1604,  and  may  be  found  on  the  jour- 
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nals.  No  further  record  appears  of  actiou  iu  the  McDougall  case,  ami 
the  house  soon  adjourned.  McDougall  from  the  new  jail  on  December 
22,  1770,  delivered  an  elaborate  vindication  of  his  action,  which  ap- 
peared in  Holt's  journal  of  January  24  and  January  31, 1771.  He  was 
still  in  jail  when  the  assembly  was  adjourned.  It  was  not  until  April 
17  that,  after  nearly  a  year's  imprisonment,  on  demand  of  John  Morin 
Scott,  his  counsel,  Captain  McDougall  was  discharged  on  his  recog- 
nizance and  was  released  from  prison.  The  assembly  was  censured 
by  the  press,  but  in  veiled  terms.  The  king's  speech  on  the  opening 
of  parliament  reached  New- York  on  January  17.  He  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  general  departure  in  the  colonies  from  "combina- 
tions which  were  calculated  to  distress  the  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom," but  also  his  discontent  with  the  unwarrantable  practices  and 
lawless  violence  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  same  packet  brought 
news  of  the  death  of  George  Grenville  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council, 
author  of  the  objectionable  legislation  of  the  British  parliament  as 
to  the  colonial  rule. 

While  the  people  at  large  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  McDougall  in  his  confinement,  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
assembly  somewhat  by  their  action  in  refusing  the  arrearages  for  the 
barracks.  The  Sous  of  Liberty,  or  rather  such  of  the  old  organization 
as  still  gathered  about  Hampden  Hall,  as  early  as  February  21,  1771, 
issued  a  notice  to  all  the  Frieuds  of  Liberty,  44  that  ample  provision 
would  be  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  18th  of  March,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  with  proper  festivity  and  decency." 
The  day  passed  without  excitement.  At  the  Hampden  Hall  dinuer 
the  usual  toasts  were  drunk,  including  one  to  44  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,"  which  McDougall  was  held  to  represent;  and  another  more 
directly  pertinent  to  his  case  before  the  assembly:  44 No  answer  to 
interrogatories  when  tending  to  accuse  the  person  interrogated." 
Parker's  44 Post  Boy"  gave  notice  of  a  similar  entertainment  at  De  La 
Montanye's,  where  the  more  conservative  class  met  the  year  before; 
but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  given.    It  probably  was  not. 

St.  George's  Day,  April  23,  was  also  celebrated  with  unusual  cere- 
mony. One  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  sat  down  at  the  Province 
Arms,  and  as  guests  of  honor  the  Earl  of  Dunmoro,  General  Gage,  and 
all  the  other  dignitaries,  civil,  military,  and  naval.  On  May  27  the 
earl  attended  the  commencement  of  King's  College  at  Trinity  Church. 
The  Latin  oration  was  by  Clement  Cooke  Clarke,  on  44  Moderation." 
Gouverneur  Morris  discoursed  in  English  on  44  Love."  The  king's 
birthday,  June  4,  was  also  observed  44  with  the  usual  demonstrations 
of  Joy,  with  toasts  and  discharges  of  artillery  at  the  fort,  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ships  in  the  harbour,  the  Deal  Castle,  Captain  Jacobs,  the 
armed  Schooner  St.  John,  Captain  Murray,  and  other  vessels  in  the 
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harbour."  The  twenty-sixth  regiment  and  the  train  of  artillery  ap- 
peared under  arms  "  without  the  city,"  where  they  fired  salutes. 
There  was  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  military  force  displayed,  and 
in  the  manner  of  its  display,  from  that  of  past  years. 

On  Monday,  July  8,  William  Tryon,  the  newly  appointed  governor 
of  the  proviuce,  arrived  in  the  sloop  Sukey  in  five  days  from  Newberu, 
North  Carolina,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was  visited  on  the 
sloop  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and,  accompanied  by  him,  landed  at 
the  Whitehall  stairs  under  salute  from  the  battery,  being  there  received 
by  the  council  and  the  gentlemen  of  tho  city,  and  escorted  to  the  fort. 
The  next  day  his  commission  was  published  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
and  entertainments,  and  the  city  was  in  the  evening  illuminated. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  several  bodies  corporate,  but  the 
assembly  was  already  some  months  prorogued.  The  journals  were 
filled  with  these  addresses  and  Tryon's  replies.  On  September  8, 
according  to  Parker's  "Post  Boy,"  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  "our  late 
worthy  Governor,"  set  out  from  New- York  for  his  government  of 
Virginia.  He  had  returned  to  the  city  from  a  visit  to  Albany  a  few 
days  previously.  He  took  barge  for  the  Jersey  shore  at  the  Whitehall 
ferry,  amid  the  filing  of  salutes  from  the  Battery  guns.  He  reached 
Philadelphia  on  the  12th,  and,  leaving  that  city  on  the  15th,  arrived  at 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Virginia,  on  the  26th. 
His  delay  at  New- York  after  receiving  his  appointment  had  some- 
what chafed  the  proud  Virginians,  and  he  frankly  owned  in  one  of  his 
addresses  that  he  had  conceived  a  sincere  affection  for  the  people  of 
New- York  and  really  desired  to  remain  at  that  post. 

The  stay  of  Dunmore  in  New- York  was  so  short  and  his  rule  so 
uneventful  in  one  of  the  quiet  intervals  of  this  stormy  period  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  impression  he  left  behind 
him  at  this  time.  Golden  condemned  him  as  "capricious."  Burk,  iu 
his  history  of  Virginia,  says  of  him  that  "  though  harsh  and  unpre- 
possessing in  his  manners  his  Lordship  had  decided  talents  and  an 
ability  for  diplomacy  upon  which  the  English  Court  placed  some 
reliance."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "  his  haughty  spirit,"  and  Wirt,  iu 
his  "Patrick  Henry,"  describes  him  as  "coarse  in  his  person,  rude  in 
his  manners  and  unscrupulous  in  his  morals;  he  wanted  the  courtesy, 
the  refinement,  the  sensitive  love  of  justice  possessed  by  his  prede- 
cessor (Lord  Botetourt)  in  so  eminent  a  degree."  He  evidently  re- 
gretted New- York,  and  did  not  win  a  welcome  from  the  Virginians. 
If  it  be  permitted  to  form  an  independent  judgment  at  this  day  from 
his  acts  and  his  letters  to  the  home  government,  he  must  be  held  as 
a  wise  and  prudent  official.  He  seems  to  have  recognized  the  free, 
fearless  spirit  of  the  New-York  province  and  to  have  tempered  his 
authority  with  moderation  and  kindness.    Tryon,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
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dresses,  expresses  his  hop*1  to  approach  the  truly  honorable  principles 
of  his  predecessor.  Better  for  Dunmore's  historic  fame  had  he  con- 
tinued that  moderation  in  his  new  command. 

Lieutenant-General  William  Tryon  received  a  commission  as  captain 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards  in  1751,  and  in  1758  became  captain 
and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  guards.  Ho  had  influence  at  court,  and 
was  in  1764  made  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Dobbs,  in  1765,  was  gazetted  governor  of  that 
province.  From  a  letter  of  Dun  more  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
written  July  9,  tho  day  after  Tryon's  arrival  in  New- York,  it  appears 
that  Hillsborough  had 
intimated  an  exchange 
of  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  that  Tryon 
was  at  first  unwilling, 
though  he  afterward 
acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
change, and,  as  has 
been  seen,  at  once  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  hesita- 
tion must  have  been  on 
some  details,  as  to  in- 
structions perhaps,  as 
Tryon,  in  his  letter  to 
Hillsborough  of  the 
same  date,  states  that 
he  arrived  in  New- York 
"  in  pursuance  of  his 
Majesty's  commands." 
In  a  postscript  he  men- 
tions meeting,  in  New- 
York,  Mr.  Martin,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  North  Carolina  government.  Tryon  ar- 
rived with  a  prestige  for  vigor  and  conduct,  having  in  person  led  his 
forces  in  the  summary  suppression  of  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  "  regulators,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
month  of  June  preceding.  Still  opinions  were  divided,  some  reports 
stating  that  he  had  "broken  up  peaceful  settlements  to  their  ruin  and 
depopulated  a  large  part  of  the  province,"  while  others  held,  as  was 
published  in  the  New- York  province,  that  "  Colonel  Tryon  had  done 
more  for  the  support  of  Government  in  North  America  than  all  the 
Governors  in  it";  and  further,  that  had  not  "that  most  dangerous  and 

daring  rebellion  that  has  happened  in  this  age  been  quelled  by  him,  a 
Vol.  II.— 27. 
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universal  revolt  would  have  succeeded  in  all  the  colonies."  The  year 
closed  without  any  matter  of  public  interest  except  the  news  that 
Dunmore  had  dissolved  the  Virginia  assembly  and  that  there  was  no 
talk  of  a  further  meeting.   He  had  issued  the  proclamation  of  the 

king  forbidding  the  committee  of  that  assembly 
to  meet  with  those  of  any  other  governments. 

On  January  7,  1772,  the  New-York  assembly 
met  after  sundry  prorogations  from  March  4, 
1771.  In  his  speech  opening  the  session,  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  ascribed  his  appointment  to  the 
king's  leave,  in  consequence  of  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  family  impaired  by  a  southern 
1  climate.  He  alluded  to  the  revolt,  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  had  delayed  his  immediate  repair 
to  his  new  seat  of  government.  Being  without 
any  special  commands  from  the  king,  he  confined  his  requests  to  the 
framing  of  a  proper  militia  bill  and  a  thorough  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city,  defaced  by  storms  and  time,  and  the  supplies 
and  support  bills.  In  their  address  in  reply,  the  house  express  their 
satisfaction  with  his  appointment,  and  their  feeling  for  Dunmore, 
"who  justly  merited  our  affection  and  applause."  There  was  no  more 
to  be  said.  One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  to  define  the  residence  of  a 
representative,  as  far  as  eligibility  was  concerned,  to  be  six  months 
before  the  writ  of  summons.  In  February  J udge  Livingston  again 
appeared  and  demanded  to  sit  for  the  manor,  and  was  again  refused. 
The  supplies  to  the  troops  were  granted  without  dispute,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  besides  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  grant  of 
January,  1770,  which  occurred  because  of  the  failure  of  the  loan-office 
act.  The  assembly  voted  the  governor  the  usual  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  were  at  once  notified  by  him,  by  special  message 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  king's  instructions,  that  he  was  forbidden  to 
consent  to  any  law  granting  either  to  himself,  the  commander-in-chief, 
or  the  president  of  the  council,  any  gift  or  present  whatever.  This 
was  in  accordance  witli  the  precedent  in  Dunmore's  case.  The  policy 
of  the  homo  government  had  changed,  but  that  of  the  province  was 
as  inflexible  as  their  own :  the  policy  of  independence  and  the  control 
of  the  purse  in  the  old  Whig  fashion.  In  his  opening  message  the 
governor  recommended  to  their  consideration  the  claims  of  the  society 
recently  established,  that  of  the  New-York  Hospital.  The  session 
passed  off  smoothly,  without  friction  between  the  legislative  and 

1  "  I  am  sorry  to  say."  writes  Admiral  Sir  George  without  success.    I  jrreatly  regret  it.  for  I  am 

Tryon  from  Malta,  "  that  I  know  of  no  existing  proud  to  think  that  I  had  an  ancestor  in  America, 

miniature  or  portrait  of  my  ancestor  William  in  the  early  part  of  its  history,  who  was  of  some 

Tryon,  who  was  Governor  of  New- York.    On  a  use  in  his  day,  and  who  was  respected  by  both 

previous  occasion  I  endeavored  to  find  one,  but  sides,  as  I  believe  he  waa."  Editor. 
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executive,  and  the  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  on  March  24  till 
May  4,  and  did  not  meet  again  until  1773. 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act*  was  again  celebrated  in  March,  1772, 
with  an  entertainment  at  De  La  Montanye's  tavern,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  now  the  rendezvous  of  the  more  conservative  class. 
Their  toasts  indicate  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments.  Two  are 
significant:  "Loyalty,  Unanimity,  and  Perseverance  to  the  true  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  America."   "May  the  authors  of  Discord  and  promoters 

I  Do  hereby  certify,  that  u^J2  if 

of  Southampton  Townmip,  has  voluntarily  f wore  before  me,  to  bear  Faith 
and  true  Allegiance  to  his  Majefly  King  George  the  Third  {  and  that  he 
will  not,  direttly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  fecretly,  aid,  abet,  counfel. 
Inciter  or  conceal,  any  of  his  Majefly 's  Enemies,  and  thofe  of  his  Go- 
vernment, or  moleft  or  betray  the  Friends  of  Government ;  but  that  he 
-will  behave  himlclf  peaceably. and  quietly,  as  a  faithful  Subject  of  his 
MajcAy  and  his  Government.   Given  under  my  Hand  on  Long-IUand, 

f»  frfn  < 

THE  TRYON  CERTIFICATE. 

of  intestine  feuds  meet  with  their  just  demerits."  No  doubt  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Hampden  Hall  met  in  festivity,  but  Holt  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  While  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  services  which  Pitt  had  rendered  to  the  colonial  cause,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  universal.  In  1772  occurred  the  first  "deface- 
ment of  the  Statue."  Holt  mentions  it  in  a  characteristic  news  item:1 

A  truth  on  a  late  exploit.   Oh  tempora !   Oh  mores ! 
Here  Black  Guards  in  safety  exhibit  such  wit 
As  scandal  abuse  or  demolishing  Pitt. 
See  his  Statue. 

The  soldiery  appear  to  have  behaved  themselves  with  such  propriety 
as  to  merit  comment.  Noticing  the  departure  of  the  last  four  com- 
panies of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  for  Albany,  on  their  way  to  the 
Montreal  station,  the  patriot  journal  says:  "To  do  justice  to  the  offi- 
cers and  private  men  of  this  regiment  we  can  affirm  that  during  their 
residence  in  this  city  they  have  behaved  with  such  order  and  decorum 
as  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants."  They  were  relieved 
by  a  detachment  of  the  twenty-first  regiment,  or  the  Royal  North 
British  Fusileers,  commanded  by  Major  Southerland.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  this  regiment  left  the  city  for  Quebec  on  June  5,  and  throe 
companies  of  the  sixtieth  regiment,  or  Royal  Americans,  arriving  from 

1  Holt's  "  New- York  Journal,"  May  21,  1772. 
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Quebec,  took  their  place  in  the  New- York  garrison.  The  last  of  the 
twenty-first  was  moved  to  Quebec  at  the  close  of  the  mouth,  and  two 
companies  of  the  royal  artillery  were  marched  to  Hempstead  Plains 
for  a  summer  encampment.  In  the  spring  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
population,  which  was  of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  the 
walks  of  trade,  were  interested  by  the  melancholy  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  northern  counties  of  that  island,  which  were  represented 

to  be  in  the  greatest  confusion ;  and  early 
in  June  by  news  of  a  bloody  collision  in 
which  the  king's  troops  were  defeated ;  of 
which  a  regiment  destined  for  America 
was  a  part.  All  England  was  reported  in 
the  greatest  distress.1 

In  November  the  second  battalion  of 
the  sixtieth  or  royal  American  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Major  George 
Etherington,  embarked  for  Antigua,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  wherever  stationed, "  an 
extraordinary  good  character."  In  the 
same  month  there  was  a  brilliant  review 
of  the  two  companies  of  his  Excellency 
tho  governor's  guards,  commanded  by  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  John  Harris  Cruger,: 
and  Major  William  Walton,  in  the  Fields. 
Tho  town  was  delighted  with  their  handsome  uniform,  their  good 
discipline  and  drill,  and  their  gallant  appearance.  In  the  evening 
they  supped  at  tho  Province  Arms,  then  under  Hull's  management. 
Tryon  had  just  ordered  the  publication  of  a  new  system  of  rnilitary 
discipline,  "Manual  exercises,  prepared  by  Colonel  Guy  Johnson, 
Adjutant-General  for  the  northern  district."  In  response  to  Tryou's 
opening  message,  the  assembly,  on  March  24,  1772,  had  passed  an 
act  establishing  a  militia.  Nine  companies  were  raised,  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  men,  of  which  three  were  artillery.  They  were 
clothed,  armed,  and  accoutred  at  the  expense  of  their  officers,  who 
were  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  and  distinction.  In  December 
there  was  another  general  review,  in  the  Fields,  of  seven  indepen- 
dent companies  of  the  militia,  formed  into  a  battalion  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  The  grenadiers,  two  companies  of  the  governor's 
guards,  the  rangers,  the  Germans,  one  of  the  companies  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  light  infantry.    The  review  was  witnessed  by  "  a  splen- 

l  The  king'*  birthday  was  celebrated  with  the  tional  demonstrations  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  tb«- 

usual  formality  and  with  a  display  of  curious  Are-  people  in  general. 

work*  in  the  evening  before  the  fort  (fate  —  a  de-  *  Cruger  was  later  celebrated  for  his  successful 

parture  from  the  ordinary  bonfire' and  window  defense  of  "Post  Ninety-Six"  in  the  Carolina* 

illumination  ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  excep-  against  the  attack  of  the  patriot  General  Greene. 
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did  Assembly  of  the  principal  Ladies  and  Gentlemen."  After  the 
review  the  officers  were  entertained  by  the  governor.  Tryon  wrote 
to  Lord  Dartmouth  that  "it  was  the  most  brilliant  militia  review 
that  ever  was  had  within  his  Majesty's  American  dominions."  Dart- 
mouth did  not  oppose  this  measure,  which  he  held  to  be  a  "  very  con- 
stitutional establishment,"  but  he  did  not  encourage  it.  Perhaps  he 
foresaw  the  danger  of  encouraging  a  military  spirit  in  the  colonies, 
now  that  the  French  were  out  of  possession  and  the  Indians  at  peace. 
He  thought  that  the  useful  arts  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  times  of  "  so 
great  public  tranquillity."  Tryon  felt  the  coldness  of  the  response.  In 
June  following  he  sent  to  Dartmouth  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the 
militia  in  the  province,  by  which  it  appears  there  were  twenty-six  regi- 
ments, and  eleven  troops  of  light  horse,  of  which  one  regiment  and  one 
troop  were  in  New-York  County.  Oliver  De  Laucey,  who  had  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  Governor  Clinton  after  the  latter's  quarrel 
with  his  brother  James,  was  oolonel-in-chief  of  the  southern  district. 

Governor  Tryon  seems  to  have  had  little  trouble  in  the  government 
of  the  province  in  the  long  recess  of  the  assembly.  Yet  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  excuse  to  the  home  government  his  course  in  not 
interfering  in  behalf  of  Judge  Livingston's  right  to  sit  in  the  house, 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  have  publicly  interfered  without  dissolv- 
ing the  assembly  in  case  of  non-compliance,  of  which  ho  was  privately 
assured,  the  majority  being  determined  on  his  exclusion.  He  had 
warned  the  speaker  of  the  consequencos  which  might  ensue  under  in- 
structions from  the  king  in  his  sovereign  displeasure,  but  received  no 
encouragement  from  him.  John  Cruger  was  the  speaker  of  this  the 
last  colonial  assembly.  Tryon  expressed  his  intention  to  keep  "  clear 
as  possible  of  parties,"  as  he  found  that  all  denominations  were  "  affec- 
tionate and  loyal  subjects  to  his  Majesty."  This  word  denominations 
seems  to  explain  this  controversy,  and  to  show  that  it  had  degener- 
ated into  a  contest  between  the  high  churchmen  and  the  dissenters,  of 
whom  Livingston  was  in  a  sense  the  chief.  Otherwise  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  such  a  stanch  supporter  of  popular  rights  should,  as 
Tryon  says  in  his  letter  to  Hillsborough  of  June  4, 1772,  have  himself 
"  solicited  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Assembly."  In  July  and  August 
Tryon  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indian  country.  He  also,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, bore  witness  to  the  wonderful tk  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
over  the  tribes,  and  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  the  Mohawks."  Of  this 
nation  he  says :  "  They  appear  to  be  actuated  as  a  community  by  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  that  would  do  honor  to  the  most  civilized  nations. 
Indeed,  they  are  in  a  civilized  state,  and  many  of  them  good  farmers." 
A  conference  was  held  at  Johnson  Hall  with  the  Canajoharie  tribe 
during  this  visit.  At  the  close  of  August  the  governor  was  again  in 
New- York  city. 
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In  August,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  appointed  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  charged  with  all  the  busiuess  relat- 
ing to  the  colonies.  To  him  Judge  Livingston  appealed  in  November 
with  an  elaborate  argument  in  defense  of  his  claim  for  a  seat  in  the 
assembly.  For  four  years  after  his  appointment  as  judge  by  Geueral 
Monckton  he  had  sat  as  representative,  and  now  in  three  years  had 
five  times  been  chosen  and  refused  admission.  He  then  applied  for 
the  office  of  chief  justice  on  a  new  appointment,  Horsmanden,  as  has 
been  stated,  being  far  advanced  in  years.  He  declared  with  some 
pride  that  in  all  the  warmth  of  his  struggle  with  the  assembly  no 
objection  had  ever  been  made  to  him  on  account  of  his  behavior  as  a 
judge.  In  December,  Colden  again  returns  to  the  charge.  He  writes 
to  Dartmouth  that  now,  after  fifty  years*  service  in  his  Majesty's 
council,  and  twelve  as  lieutenant-governor,  he  was  neglected  by  the 
New- York  administration  —  "  not  only  neglected,  but  even,  My  Lord, 
marked  by  measures  that  indicate  displeasure."  He  closes  by  saying 
that  he  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  eighty-five  years;  that  the  period 
of  his  days  could  not  be  distant,  and  asked  for  a  salary  as  lieutenant- 
governor  to  "recompense  his  losses"  during  the  stamp-act  troubles, 
"the  same  to  commence  on  October  18,  1770,  the  day  that  Lord  Dun- 
more  arrived  here."  Alas !  the  old  gentleman's  appeal  was  unavail- 
ing; Lord  Dartmouth  returning  him  a  prompt  and  decided  refusal  to 
recommend  it  to  the  king. 

The  excitement  of  the  year  came  from  the  eastward,  and  sprang  out 
of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Gaspee,  a 
British  revenue  schooner,  in  the  Narragansett  waters.  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  he  added  insolence  to 
his  officious  exactions,  and  he  was  marked  for  punishment.  His  vessel 
running  aground  in  the  bay,  she  was  boarded  by  Captain  Whipple 
with  a  band  of  volunteers  raised  in  Providence  by  beat  of  drum,  the 
crew  driven  below,  and  the  insolent  officer  wounded.  In  the  morning 
ho  was  set  on  shore  and  the  Gaspee  burned.  Large  rewards  were 
offered  in  England  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders  and  their  removal 
to  England  for  trial,  but  this  demand  was  disregarded,  and  even  the 
prosecutions  undertaken  were  dropped.  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts 
proposed  the  annulling  of  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island.  New- York, 
still  chafing  under  the  non-importation  imbroglio  with  New  Eng- 
land, quietly  awaited  the  issue.  The  entire  continent  was  in  an  ex- 
pectant attitude,  Dartmouth  not  having  as  yet  shown  his  hand. 

The  assembly  met,  after  several  prorogations,  on  January  5, 1773,  a 
year  which  will  be  found  of  more  eventful  interest  than  its  immediate 
predecessors.  The  session  continued  until  March  8  following.  The 
journal  contains  but  little  of  interest.  Without  specific  recommen- 
dations from  the  home  government,  Tryon  had  but  little  to  ask  of 
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the  New- York  legislature.  He  congratulated  the  assembly  "on  the 
present  flourishing  state  of  this  country  and  the  good  order,  industry, 
and  unanimity  among  its  inhabitants."  The  Livingston  controversy 
disappears.  Eight  hundred  pounds  were  voted  for  the  supplies  of  the 
king's  troops  quartered  in  the  colonies  "with  neces- 
saries"; and  on  a  message  from  the  governor  that  this 
was  inadequate,  on  a  close  division,  which  was  decided 
by  the  speaker's  vote,  two  hundred  pounds  were  added. 
Moreover,  four  hundred  pounds  were  voted  for  repairs  iSf-T^^ti^.,^ 
of  the  city  barracks,  and  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
purchase  of  short  brass  six-pounder  field-pieces,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  for  Fort  George  and 
the  battery.  It  is  well  here  to  note  that  there  was  a 
minority  in  the  house  opposed  to  granting  any  moneys 
for  supplies  to  the  king's  troops.  No  salary  appears 
to  have  been  voted  to  the  governor,  but  allowances  for 
firewood  and  candles  in  Fort  George  (four  hundred 
pounds),  and  the  reimbursement  of  moneys  advanced 
by  him  for  running  the  Canada  boundary  from  Lake 
Champlaiu  to  the  Connecticut.  In  his  letters  to  Dart- 
mouth, Tryon  declared  the  practical  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trade 
as  to  the  land  in  controversy  between  the  New- York 
province  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  which  he 
foresaw  little  trouble,  their  interests  not  clashing ;  yet 
he  invited  an  early  decision  by  the  king  in  the  matter 
of  the  Hampshire  grants,  to  which  the  Bennington 
settlers  had  declared  their  readiness  to  submit.  Tryon 
entered  upon  more  dangerous  ground  when  he  urged 
the  earl  to  permit  the  governors  to  appoint  chaplains  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  a  salary  from  the  crown. 

The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  New- York  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  was  settled  in  June  by  a  conference  at  Hartford ;  which  Tryon  at- 
tended, and  in  an  agreement  which  was  approved  by  the  king.  The  New 
Hampshire  grant  difference  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that 
in  September  the  governor  was  compelled  to  call  upon  Major-Gen- 
eral  Haldimand  1  for  troops  to  protect  New-York  settlers  under  New- 
York  titles  in  the  disputed  territory.  Haldimand  replied  that  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  present  circumstances  in  America,  it  appeared  to  him  of 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  employ  regular  troops  where  there  are  militia 
laws,  but  that  still  he  would  consent  should  the  governor  persist  in  his 


A  COLONIAL 
WATCH. 


1  Colonel  of  the  Royal  American  regiment  of  foot 
in  New- York.  General  Gage,  after  a  grand  enter- 
tainment to  the  merchants  and  the  military-  gen- 


at  the  Province 


had  sailed  in  Jim-.; 
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demand.  The  matter  being  referred  to  Dartmouth,  he  answered  that 
the  king  did  not  "  think  fit  that  his  Majesty's  troops  should  be  drawn 
out  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  the  colonies  unless  in  eases  of  absolute 
and  unavoidable  necessity,"  and  disapproved  of  the  requisition.  Holt 
has  no  notice  of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  stamp  act 
this  year;  but  the  independent  companies  of  militia  were  received  on 
the  king's  birthday,  after  which  General  Gage  gave  the  entertainment 
alluded  to.  Sailing  a  few  days  later,  he  carried  with  him  the  respect 
and  the  attachment  of  the  citizens.  He  embarked  on  the  Earl  of  Duu- 
more,  at  Murray's  wharf  (foot  of  Wall  street),  under  salute  of  nineteen 
guns  and  a  similar  salute  from  the  battery.  General  Haldimand  left 
his  command  at  Pensacola  on  April  23,  and  succeeded  General  Gage 
in  the  general  command  of  the  king's  forces  in  North  America.  He 
resided  in  the  house  Gage  had  occupied  in  Broad  street. 

In  June  word  was  received  that  all  the  New  England  governments 
had  concurred  with  the  assembly  of  Virginia  in  the  appointment  of 
committees  of  correspondence  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  Hutchinson  in  Massachusetts  and  Dunmore  in  Virginia  had 
strained  the  cord  too  tightly.  Hutchinson  had  declared  that  he  knew 
no  lino  that  could  be  drawn  between  the  supreme  authority  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  total  independence  of  the  colonies;  Dunmore  and  the 
Virginia  assembly  were  in  no  better  accord.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia  took  up  the  common  cause,  and  directed,  in  so  many 
words,  her  committee  of  correspondence  "  to  watch  Britain,  and  com- 
municate with  the  other  colonies."  New- York,  under  a  milder,  more 
temperate,  and  less  exasperating  government,  waited  quietly  the  course 
of  events.  Her  assembly  was  already  prorogued,  so  that  no  answer 
could  be  made  to  the  summons  of  Virginia.  In  July  the  twenty-third 
regiment  of  Welsh  Fusileers,  Colonel  Bernard,  arrived  from  England, 
and  were  reviewed  by  General  Haldimand  on  the  plain  nc&r  the  ship- 
yard on  the  East  River.  They  wore  sprigs  of  oak-leaves  in  their  hats 
in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Miuden,  where  they  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  same  month  two  companies  of  the  royal  train  of  artillery 
embarked  for  England  in  transports  at  the  watering-place  (Staten  Isl- 
and). In  September  the  newly  appointed  governor  of  the  New-York 
Hospital  attended  Tryon  from  the  fort  to  the  Ranelagh  garden,  be- 
tween Reade  and  Duaue  streets,  where  the  corner-stone  of  that  well- 
known  building,  which  long  adorned  Broadway,  was  laid. 

In  August  the  East  India  Company  applied  to  parliament  for  license 
to  export  tea  duty  free  to  America,  under  the  act  of  parliament 
authorizing  it.  They  at  first  hesitated ;  but  history  recites  that  Lord 
North  urged  their  action,  saying, "  It  is  to  no  purpose  making  objec- 
tions, for  the  King  will  have  it  so.  The  King  means  to  try  the  question 
with  America."    That  New- York  was  still  loyal  appears  by  the  cele- 
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bratiou  of  September  22,  Coronation  Day,  by  a  review  of  the  militia 
on  the  green  near  the  liberty  pole. 

The  news  of  the  determination  of  the  East  India  Company  to  send 
to  each  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New-York,  and  Boston  six  hundred 
chests  of  tea  for  sale  at  vendue,  or  storage  in  warehouses,  reached  New- 
York  on  October  7.  It  was  stated  in  the  London  advices  that  it 
was  a  scheme  of  Lord  North  to  trick  the  colonies  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  England  to  impose  taxes  on  them.  The 
next  issue  of  the  journal  of  Holt,  under  the  title  of  "  Alarm,"  in  an 
article  signed  "  Hampden,"  informed 
the  people  of  the  corruption  by 
which  the  new  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  carried 
through  parliament.  Just  as  before, 
however,  advices  came  from  London 
that  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  had  pro- 
posed an  abolishment  of  the  various 
governments,  and  their  consolida- 
tion into  one,  with  Now- York  for  a 
metropolis,  each  province  to  be  rep- 
resented,— the  old  plan  attributed 
to,  but  probably  never  entertained 
by,  Pitt.  On  the  14th,  Holt  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  "ScfiBVola*  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  sale  of  tea  in 

America.  It  compared  them  with  .  /  /,  /?  _  / 
the  stamp-masters,  and  warned  them 
that  the  freemen  of  America  would 
never  give  a  sanction  to  their  office.  "  Hampden  "  followed  in  the  next 
issue  with  a  letter  headed  "Alarm,"  and  "  Philoleutheros "  with  a  sav- 
age invective :  "  Do  not  hesitate,  do  not  deliberate,  then,  what  course 
to  pursue,  till  you  have  kindled  a  flame  of  resentment  which  nothing 
but  your  blood  may  be  able  to  extinguish." 

On  Friday,  October  15,  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  a  printed  ad- 
vertisement, a  meeting  was  held  at  noon  at  the  Coffee  House  to  agree 
upon  a  measure  of  thanks  to  the  captains  of  the  London  ships  trad- 
iug  with  the  port  of  New- York  for  their  refusal  to  take  the  East 
India  Company's  tea  on  board ;  a  duty  having  been  laid  on  it  by  par- 
liament, payable  in  America  on  importation.  A  letter  of  thanks  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Philadelphians  on  the  16th,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  State  House,  agreed  upon  a  patriotic  declaration  of  rights 
and  "  to  prevent  a  violation  of  them  by  the  importation  of  tea."  On 
October  28  later  advices  from  London  gave  information  that  the  East 
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India  Company  had  determined  on  sending  out  three  vessels  with  tea. 
Again  letters  in  the  journals  kept  alive  the  popular  resentment. 
"Alarm,"  in  the  issue  of  November  11,  recapitulated  in  detail  the 

action  of  the  merchants  under  the 
resolution  of  June  12, 1770,  and  that  of 
the  rescinding  of  this  agreement,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  importation  of  tea.  On 
November  3,  Tryon  informed  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth  of  the  "tumult  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,"  but  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  peace  of  the  city 
would  be  preserved.  The  next  day 
news  arrived  from  Boston  that  the 
l>eople  had  ordered  the  attendance  at 
the  liberty  tree  of  the  consignees  of 
tea  expected  at  that  port,  but  that 
their  summons  had  been  treated  with 
contempt.  On  November  29  a  hand- 
bill was  issued  in  New-York  announ- 
cing the  formation  of  an  "Association 
under  the  name  and  stvle  of  the  Sons 

m 

of  Liberty  of  New- York,"  and  "  that  the  subscribers  engaged  faith- 
fully to  observe  and  j>erform  the  following  resolutions : 

1st.  Resolred,  that  whoever  shall  aid  or  abet  or  in  any  manner  assist  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  Tea  from  any  place  whatsoever  into  this  Colony  while  it  is  subject  by  a  British 
act  of  Parliament  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
America,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  America. 

2d.  Resolved,  that  whoever  shall  l>e  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  landing  or  carting  of 
such  Tea  from  any  ship  or  vessel  or  shall  hire  any  bouse  store-house  or  cellar  or  any 
place  whatsoever  to  deposit  the  Tea  subject  to  a  duty  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  America. 

3d.  Resolved,  that  whoever  shall  sell  or  buy  or  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  Tea  subject  to  a  duty  as  aforesaid  or  shall  aid  or  abet  in  the  transport- 
ing such  Tea  by  land  or  water  from  this  city  until  the  7th  George  III  Chapter  46  com- 
monly called  the  Revenue  Act,  shall  be  totally  and  clearly  repealed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  America. 

4th.  Resolved,  that  whether  the  duties  on  Tea  imposed  by  this  act  be  paid  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  America  our  liberties  are  equally  affected. 

5th.  Resolved,  that  who  ever  shall  transgress  any  of  these  resolutions  we  will  not 
deal  with  or  employ  or  have  any  connection  with  him." 

On  the  back  of  this  handbill  or  circular  appeared  a  letter  or  appeal 
dated  December  4,  signed  by  the  committee  of  association,  and  ad- 
dressed to  **  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade  of  the  City  and  County 
of  New-York,"  which  therefore  is  the  first  positive  evidence  that  this 
rival  and,  as  before  stated,  more  conservative  class  had  a  corporate 
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existence.  The  letter  called  the  attention  of  the  latter  body  to  a  letter 
signed  "Rusticus,"of  November  27,  which  was  ascribed  to  John  Dickin- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of  the  famous  papers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers,  inviting  a  union  of  all  classes  in  a  quiet  but 
determined  resistance,  and  beseeching  harmony.  The  committee 
invited  signatures  to  the  agreement  of  the  association. 

It  having  been  reported  that  Henry  White,  merchant  and  member 
of  the  council,  Abraham  Lott,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  were  appointed  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  East  India  Company  tea  in  the  colony,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Captain  Doran,  at  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  those  gentlemen  and  ask  their  intentions. 
They  were  answered  that  no  commissions  had  been  received ;  that 
should  they  be,  their  contents  would  bo  made  public,  and  that  if  it 
came  liable  to  American  duty,  they,  the  commissioners,  would  decline 
to  execute  the  commission.  Again  called  upon  on  the  25th,  the  gentle- 
men said  that  advices  of  their  appointment  had  been  received ;  and  on 
a  third  visit  they  said,  "  The  agents  since  find  that  the  Tea  will  come 
liable  to  the  American  duty ;  and  agreeable  to  their  former  promise 
have  declined  receiving  and  selling  it  under  that  predicament."  On 
the  same  day  the  Boston  commissioners  refused  to  resign,  and  asked 
protection  of  the  government ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  November  29,  and  a  committee  of 
correspondence  chosen  to  confer  with  the  other  colonies.  Of  this 
committee,  five  in  number,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  were 
members.  On  the  28th  the  Dartmouth,  consigned  to  Mr.  Rotch,  with 
an  invoice  of  the  East  India  Company's  tea  on  board,  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  and  by  the  governor's  advice  was  anchored  below  the 
castle ;  but  the  captain,  coming  to  town,  was  ordered  at  his  peril  to 
bring  up  the  vessel  to  the  city,  where  it  was  put  under  an  armed 
guard.  Some  tea,  it  seems,  had  already  been  privately  imported  into 
Boston.  This  was  ordered  to  be  returned  in  the  same  vessels  on 
which  it  came.  The  meeting  resolved  "  that  by  thus  importing  said 
tea  they  have  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  our  brethren  in  the 
other  Colonies,  and  further  that  all  concerned  in  any  further  importa- 
tion should  be  deemed  enemies  to  their  country."  This  was  aggravat- 
ing enough  and  sufficient  justification  for  the  mistrust  the  New- York 
merchants  felt  of  non-importation  agreements  unsupported  by  ade- 
quate power  to  enforce  them — a  mistrust  which  will  again  appear. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New- York  were 
published  in  Holt's  journal  of  December  16,  with  the  announcement 
that  they  were  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  and 
would  be  carried  about  the  city  for  general  signature.  In  the  oscilla- 
tion of  opinion  the  Sous  of  Liberty  again  took  the  front.    The  same 
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day  the  committee  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  association  for  the 
next  day  at  the  City  Hall,  and  every  frieud  of  liberty  and  trade  of 
America  was  invited  to  attend.    In  spite  of  the  stormy  weather,  a 
large  number  of  citizens  appeared,  and  were  addressed  by  John  Lamb, 
who  communicated  a  letter  from  the  Boston  committee  of  correspon- 
dence, and  also  one  from  Philadelphia.    A  committee  of  fifteen  was 
chosen  to  reply.   This  committee  of  correspondence  was  called  the 
New- York  committee.    The  New- York  articles  of  association  were 
then  read,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  recorder,  then  entered  the  meeting,  and  announced  a 
message  from  the  governor  in  these  words:  44  The  Governor  declares 
that  the  Tea  will  be  put  into  the  Fort  at  noon-day ;  and  engages  his 
honour  that  it  shall  continue  there  until  the  Council  shall  advise  it  to 
be  delivered  out  or  till  the  King's  order  or  the  proprietor's  order  is 
known ;  and  then  the  Tea  will  be  delivered  out  at  noon-day."   44  Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  mayor,  44  is  this  satisfactory  to  you  ?  "  This  was  an- 
swered with  a  general  44  No !  No !  No ! "   Mr.  Lamb  then  read  the  act 
of  parliament,  and,  stating  that  the  duty  was  to  be  paid  on  the  laud- 
ing, put  the  question :  44  Is  it  then  your  opinion,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
Tea  should  be  landed  under  this  circumstance  ?  "  This  was  carried  so 
generally  in  the  negative  that  a  division  was  not  called  for.    The  ac- 
tion of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  was  then  approved,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ship,  when  it  was  again  to 
assemble.    The  same  day  news  was  received  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  that  the  tea-ship  for  that  port  had  arrived,  but  that  the  citi- 
zens would  not  permit  the  tea  to  be  landed.  In  fact,  however,  a  land- 
ing was  permitted,  but  the  tea  was  stored,  and  allowed  to  rot  in  damp 
cellars,  where  it  was  guarded. 

On  the  very  day  of  these  decisive  proceedings  at  New- York,  Boston 
was  in  a  state  of  even  greater  excitement.  Mr.  Roteh,  the  consignee 
of  the  Dartmouth,  having  shown  dilatoriness  iu  returning  the  vessel 
with  the  tea  to  England,  a  committee  appointed  from  Boston  and  the 
neighboring  towns  sent  for  him,  and  asked  his  intentions.  He  was 
then  enjoined  to  demand  a  clearance  for  his  vessel.  This  being  re- 
fused by  the  collector,  and  the  governor  declining  to  interfere,  the 
committee  repaired  to  the  old  South  Church,  where  a  great  meeting 
was  held.  Here  Kotch  declared  that  44  he  would  not  return  his  vessel 
with  the  tea  in  her";  whereupon,  undoubtedly  on  a  preconcerted 
signal  (it  is  said,  a  war-whoop  from  the  gallery  or  the  door),  a  party 
rushed  to  Griffin's  wharf,  where  the  three  vessels — the  Dartmouth, 
a  bark,  and  a  brig — with  tea  on  board  theu  lay.  These  they  board- 
ed, and,  unlading  the  tea,  broke  up  the  boxes,  and  threw  the  con- 
tents overboard.  The  hour  was  shortly  after  dusk.  This  was  that 
Boston  tca-pnrty,  the  fame  of  which  went  throughout  all  the  land. 
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The  Philadelphia  ship  arrived  ou  December  25,  aud  was  the  next 
day  returned  to  England.  The  year  closed,  but  the  New- York  ship 
did  not  arrive.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  intentions  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  landing 
of  the  tea.  Tryon  had  made  arrangements  with  Captain  Ascough, 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Swan,  to  take  the  vessel  under  his  protection. 

The  year  closed  with  a  terrible  tragedy.  On  the  night  of  December 
29  the  government  house  in  Fort  George  accidentally  took  fire,  and 
burned  so  rapidly  that  in  two  hours  it  was  entirely  consumed.  The 
governor,  his  wife,  and  daughter  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Miss  Tryon,  leaping  from  a  second-story  window  into  the  deep  snow, 
was  fortunately  unhurt,  but  a 


maid-servant  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  governor  and  his 
lady  escaped  by  a  door  leading 
to  the  ramparts.  But  for  the 
heavy  snow  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  of  the  city  a  dangerous 
conflagration  would  have  re- 
sulted. The  governor  lost  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  prop- 
erty, his  wife  her  jewels,  but 
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the  great  seal  was  found  uninjured  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  The 
people  sympathized  with  the  governor  in  his  trial  and  loss,  but  pro- 
tests were  made  against  rebuilding  the  house.  For  it  was  pertinently 
asked,  since  the  crown  had  for  its  own  purpose  made  the  governor 
independent  of  the  people,  by  arranging  henceforth  to  pay  his  salary 
directly,  why  they  should  be  taxed  to  provide  a  house  and  furnish  fire 
aud  candles  for  his  accommodation. 

Governor  Tryon  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  intentions  of 
America  in  regard  to  tea.  While  acknowledging  the  moderate  tone 
of  the  people  of  his  government,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth : 
"  From  the  general  appearance  of  the  united  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  monopoly  and  the  importation  duty  in  America  I  can  form 
no  other  opinion  than  that  the  landing  storing  and  safe  keeping  of 
the  Tea  when  stored  could  be  accomplished,  but  only  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  muzzle  of  the  cannon  and  even 
then  I  do  not  see  how  the  consumption  could  be  effected."  The 
MgOod  Dartmouth  r  hoped  for  better  things  in  New- York,  but,  never- 
theless, sent  the  necessary  orders  to  General  Haldimand,  with  caution, 
however,  to  Tryon  not  to  make  requisition,  but  "  in  cases  of  absolute 


•  In  the  year  1773,  Marinus  Willett,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  Liberty  boys,  seized  upon  the  kind's 
i  kept  in  the  house  shown  in  the  above  illus- 


tration, located  on  Turtle  Bav.  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Kast  34th  street.    The  building  was  still 
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necessity  when  every  other  effort  failed."  Later  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  u  your  [Tryon's]  fortitude  would  not  suffer  you  to  yield  to  the  like 
insults  as  have  been  offered  to  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  in  other 
places."  "  What  has  already  happened  [Dartmouth  adds]  on  occasion 
of  the  importation  of  Tea  by  the  East  India  Company  into  some  of 
the  Colonies,  is  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  and  I  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  the  King  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  firm 
resolution  upon  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  confidential  servants  to 
pursue  such  measures  as  shall  be  effectual  for  securing  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Colonies  upon  this  Kingdom."  The  king  himself  was 
closing  the  issue  between  the  dependence  and  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

The  general  assembly,  which  had  been  in  prorogation  since  May, 
1773,  met  according  to  summons  on  January  6, 1774.  On  opening  the 
session  the  burden  of  the  governor's  address  was  "the  ruin  of  the 
Province  House,  his  agony  of  mind  for  the  safety  of  his  family,"  and 
his  congratulation  that  "by  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  citizens  and 
military  this  metropolis  was  preserved  from  a  destructive  calamity." 
He  laid  before  the  assembly  the  negotiations  for  the  boundary  with 
Massachusetts,  the  completion  of  the  Quebec  line  as  far  as  ten  miles 
from  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  informed  them  that  in  consequence  of  the 
contests  concerning  the  New  Hampshire  grants  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  return  to  England.  He  expressed  his  cordial  affection  for  the 
people  of  New- York,  who  had  honored  him  with  every  possible  mark 
of  regard  and  esteem,  and  assured  them  of  his  endeavors  in  their 
iuterest  during  his  absence.  There  was  not  a  word  as  to  the  distur- 
bances on  the  reception  of  his  message  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  or  as 
to  the  landing  of  the  tea.  The  governor  received  the  addresses  of  the 
assembly  at  the  house  of  Lord  Stirling  in  Broad  street.  At  this 
assembly  Judge  Livingston  again  applied  for  a  seat  for  the  manor  of 
Livingston,  and  was  again  refused  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  seven, 
Peter  R.  Livingston  being  later  admitted  to  the  seat  in  question.  The 
usual  supply  bill  for  the  necessaries  to  the  troops  (two  thousand 
pounds)  was  passed,  also  an  act  regulating  the  militia  with  regard  to 
age  (16  to  50  years),  a  provision  for  drums  and  colors,  an  order  for 
the  yearly  muster  of  regiments,  and  of  independent  companies  twice 
each  year,  the  appointment  of  officers,  etc.  The  council  amending 
the  bill  by  striking  out  the  clause  against  non-resident  officers,  the 
assembly  refused  to  agree,  and  the  militia  act  of  1772  expired.  The 
objection  of  the  assembly  was  chiefly  to  a  non-resident  colonel. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  governor  sent  in  a  message  ask- 
ing a  suitable  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  government  house. 
In  answer  to  the  message  the  assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  fix 
on  a  suitable  place  for  building  a  government  house,  and  to  prepare  a 
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plan  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  later  a  bill  was  passed  to 
"raise  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  by  lottery  or  lotteries  to- 
ward building  a  Province  House  and  Secretary's  Office."  The  building 
was  never  erected.  Five  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  the  governor 
as  an  allowance  for  his  losses  in  part  at  the  "late  dreadful  fire."  This 
was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority,  the  bill  being  saved  by  vote  of  the 
speaker,  John  Cruger.  On  March  17  the  house  took  leave  of  the 
governor  and  his  family  in  an  affectionate  address,  in  which  they  say: 
"Your  humanity,  beneficence  and  liberality  to  the  poor  in  distress, 
and  your  affability  to  all  who  have  had  the  honor  of  a  nearer  connec- 
tion with  you  in  concerns  either  of  a  private  or  public  nature  have 
rendered  you  doubly  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony";  and  they 
prayed  for  his  speedy  return.  The  governor,  still  lodged  at  Lord 
Stirling's  house  on  Broad  street,  received  the  assembly  and  thanked 
them  with  warm  expressions  for  their  appreciative  words  and  their 
honorable  and  liberal  compensation  for  his  losses  by  the  fire.  The 
assembly  was  prorogued  on  March  19. 

It  seems  that  Tryon  had  long  been  suffering  from  ill  health,  and  had 
delayed  his  departure  because  of  the  desire  expressed  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth that  he  should  remain  at  his  post  until  relieved  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  which  infers  a  contemplated  removal  of  Colden.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  had  received  the  king's  permission  to  embark.  He 
sailed  on  April  7  in  the  Mercury  packet.  He  had  received  addresses 
of  regret  and  esteem  from  all  the  corporate  bodies  in  the  city.  He 
had  shown  his  interest  in  education  by  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  acres  of 
laud  in  Gloucester  County,  in  the  New- York  province,  to  King's  Col- 
lege. He  had  founded  a  professorship  in  municipal  law,  the  second 
of  the  kind  in  the  British  dominion.  As  the  Gloucester  township 
later  fell  within  the  Vermont  boundary,  this  generous  grant  became 
of  no  avail  for  the  foundation.  He  was  attended  on  his  embarkation 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  "No  Governor  of  the  Province,"  says 
Holt's  journal,  "  was  ever  treated  by  all  degrees  of  people  with  more 
respect  and  affection ;  nor  did  any  ever  show  more  sensibility  of  it,  or 
take  a  more  affectionate  leave  of  the  people" — a  strong  contrast  to 
the  detestation  in  which  Hutchinson  was  at  that  time  held.  Yet  time 
brought  its  reversal  of  opinion.  O'Callaghan,  in  his  notes  to  the  New- 
York  colonial  manuscripts,  says:  "It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of 
his  career  in  America,  as  that  is  already  as  notorious  as  it  was  odious"; 
this  condemnation  applying  to  his  course  during  the  Revolution. 

On  Tryon's  departure  the  government  again  devolved  on  our  old 
friend  Colden,  who  always  managed  to  be  in  the  hottest  of  water. 
Hardly  was  he  reinstated — not,  however,  at  the  Province  House,  for 
that  no  longer  existed — wheu  the  Nancy,  Captain  Lockyer,  appeared 
at  Sandy  Hook  with  the  East  India  Company's  tea.    She  had  been 
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blown  off  the  eoa.st  by  contrary  winds,  and  had  put  into  Antigua. 
News  to  that  effect  reaching  the  city  from  St.  Eustatius  via  Philadel- 
phia on  March  10,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  notified  on  the  15th, 
by  advertisement  in  Holt's  journal,  "  to  meet  every  Thursday  night 

at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  house  of 
Jasper  Drake  [a  tavern],  till  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  Tea 
ship."  She  did  not  reach  the 
port  till  April  18,  and  the  pilot 
?  thought  it  wise  not  to  bring  the 
ship  into  harbor.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in- 
formed of  the  arrival,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  captain  to  come 
up  on  condition  that  he  should  not  enter  his  vessel  at  the  custom- 
house. He  was  politely  received,  and  at  once  prepared  to  return,  the 
consignees  declining  to  receive  his  cargo.  A  handbill  summoned  the 
citizens  to  collect  on  Saturday  morning,  the  29th.  The  bells  would 
be  rung  an  hour  before  his  departure  from  Murray's  wharf.  These 
proposed  ceremonies  were,  however,  interfered  with  by  more  urgent 
business.  Captain  Chambers  having  brought  up  his  ship,  the  Lon- 
don, arrived  that  day  from  the  Hook,  after  telling  the  pilot  that  he 
carried  no  tea,  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  were  differently  advised,  at 
once  summoned  the  owners  and  the  captain  before  them.  The  cap- 
tain confessed  to  having  the  tea  on  board,  and  to  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  eighteen  cases.  The  ship  was  boarded  in  the  evening  by  a 
party  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  the  cases,  being  found,  were  broken 
up  and  the  tea  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Lockyer  was  escorted  from  tho  Coffee 
House  to  the  end  of  Murray's  wharf,  with  cheering  and  the  firing  of 
guns,  and  put  on  board  the  pilot-boat.  The  committee  of  observation 
at  the  Hook  reported  the  sailing  of  the  Nancy  in  the  afternoon,  with 
Captain  Chambers  on  board,  who  had  fortunately  been  able  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  enraged  citizens.  Thus,  says  the  journal,  was 
the  "  Union  of  these  colonies  maintained."  Coldeu  was  ignored  in 
the  matter.  He  wrote  to  Dartmouth  on  May  4:  "Neither  the  Captain 
nor  any  other  made  the  least  application  to  me  about  the  ship  or  her 
cargo."  The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Chaml)ers's  vessel  was  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

I  Tho  Apthorjw'  house  stood,  until  recently,  on  made  the  house  hi*  headquarter*  while  the  H»r- 

Ninth  avenue,  lietween  Ninetieth  and  Ninety-first  lem  Plains  were  still  a  disputed  possession.  A" 

streets.    It  was  a  good  example  of  an  English  Aptborix'  was  a  warm  partisan,  the  English  offi- 

country  house  of  the  last  century.    It  was  huilt  cers  wen-  always  treated  with  great  hospitality 

in  1707  by  Charles  Ward  Apthorpe,  who   was  The  oaken  wainscoting  and  ceiling  of  the  dining- 

strong  in  his  loyulist  principles.    General  Howe  room  wen-  imported  from  England.  Editor 
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Official  information  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor 
on  December  16,  1773,  reached  England  on  January  22,  1774.  The 
excitement  in  London  was  intense.    Franklin,  who  appeared  before 
the  privy  council  to  support  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
removal  of  Hutchinson,  was  grossly  insulted  by  Solicitor-General 
Wedderburue,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  lords.   The  news  reached  New- 
York  on  April  14,  with  the  concurrent  information  that  six  regiments 
and  some  men-of-war  were  to  be  sent  to  Boston;  or,  as  an  alternative, 
that  orders  would  be  sent  to  Boston  to  seize  the  committeemen  and 
send  them  to  England  for  trial.   On  March  7,  the  king  sent  to  par- 
liament a  special  message  on  the  American  disturbances.    On  the 
11th  the  House  of  Commons  listened  for  three  hours  to  the  reading  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  letters  on  American  affairs,  after  which  Mon- 
day, the  14th,  was  set  for  discussion  of  the  American  business.  On 
this  day  Lord  North  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  Boston  by  removing  the  customs  officers  and  stopping  the  landing 
and  discharging  of  all  merchandise  at  the  town  or  within  the  harbor. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced  Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  determination  to  vindicate,  not  the  majesty  of  the  law,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.    The  Boston  port  bill  provided  first  for 
the  closing  of  that  port  on  June  1  to  all  commerce,  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  ami  also  for  the  indemnification  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
the  ruined  tea.1   To  Fox,  who  urged  that  the  closing  of  the  port  should 
last  only  until  the  East  India  Company  was  paid  for  the  tea,  Lord 
North  replied:  "  Obedience  not  indemnification  will  be  the  test  of  the 
Bostoniaus  * ;  yet  when  the  bill  was  formally  put  upon  its  passage 
eveu  Fox's  voice  was  still.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament  without  a  dissenting  voice.    A  handbill 
containing  the  text  of  the  bill  was  distributed  through  the  streets  of 
New- York,  with  the  heading:  "The  following  act  came  to  hand  by 
the  Ship  Samson,  Captain  Coupar,  arrived  at  New  York  the  12th  May 
in  27  days  from  London;  from  the  'London  Gazetteer'  of  April  7th, 
1774."   On  the  back  were  printed  private  letters,  from  London,  of  the 
7th  and  8th.    Among  the  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
voyage  of  this  fast  ship,  the  journals  record  "  that  Captain  Coupar 
brought  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  bills  sent  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don in  one  month  and  twenty-nine  days  which  was  in  loss  time  than 
was  perhaps  ever  before  known  considering  the  distance." 

The  packet  brought  news  still  more  startling.  Besides  the  port  bill, 
and  stirring  letters  from  the  friends  of  America  in  England  urging 
resistance,  came  word  that  General  Gage,  commissioned  civil  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  had  engaged  with  four  regiments  to  reduce 
Boston  to  submission,  and  was  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  in  the  frigate 

l  The  value  of  te»  destroyed  at  Boston  was  about  £8,000. 

Vol.  II.— 28. 
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Lively  for  his  new  government  on  April  15.  Some  consolation  was 
taken  from  the  information  that  the  officers  ordered  on  duty  hung 
back,  and  declared  it  a  service  quite  repugnant  to  their  feelings  as 
men  and  as  Englishmen.  It  was  reported  that  the  four  regiments 
ordered  were  the  fourth,  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  and  forty-third;  and 
that  a  formidable  fleet  would  soon  appear  in  American  waters.  The 

r\   excitement  in  the  city  was  heightened 

f  *s    Gasco  Bay,  whose  crew  reported  that 

as  they  came  past  Boston  they  heard  great  firing,  from  which  it  was 
supposed  that  General  Gage  had  arrived.  This  was  an  error,  as  the 
Lively  only  arrived  on  May  13.  The  firing  was  from  the  castle,  in 
honor  of  his  appointment. 

On  Saturday,  the  14tfy  while  handbills  were  passing  freely  about 
the  city,  a  notice  invited  the  merchants  to  meet  at  Frounces'  Tavern 
on  Monday  evening  for  consultation.  The  assemblage  proving  too 
large  for  the  rooms  at  Mr.  Frounces',  it  adjourned  to  the  Exchange,  a 
few  paces  distant.  Isaac  Low  was  chosen  chairman.  Two  parties 
appeared  at  this  meeting  with  printed  lists  of  candidates  for  a  com- 
mittee. The  one,  a  list  of  twenty-five,  was  offered  by  Isaac  Sears,  the 
representative  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty ;  the  other,  of  fifty  names,  had 
been  arranged  by  the  merchants.  One  of  these  tickets  was  the  basis 
of  both ;  there  are  not  two  names  upon  the  smaller  not  found  in  the 
same  order  on  the  larger  ticket.1  Both  were  headed  with  the  name  of 
John  Alsop,  and  both  were  chiefly  made  up  of  merchants.  There  was 
a  warm  contest  ;  but  the  merchants  prevailed,  and  the  committee 
was  raised  and  directed  to  "correspond  with  the  neighboring  colonies 
on  the  important  crisis."  This  was  the  famous  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, so  much  misunderstood  and  maligned,  but,  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  to  whose  firm  and  consistent  adherence  to  the  idea  of  union 
the  Continental  Congress  owed  its  origin.  That  there  might  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  formality  of  their  appointment,  the  assemblage  at 
Fraunces'  before  adjourning  ordered  a  meeting  to  be  called  at  the 
Merchants'  Coffee  House  on  Thursday,  the  19th,  at  one  o'clock. 

In  the  interim,  Paul  Revere,  the  famous  post-rider2  and  express  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  had  arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  17th,  from  Boston, 
with  despatches  from  that  organization  to  the  middle  colonies.  On 
Wednesday,  at  noon,  ho  set  out  for  Philadelphia.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  the  mechanics  at  Barden's 
Tavern.  He  had  again  migrated,  and  was  now  at  the  old  house  kept 
by  John  Jones  in  the  Fields :  a  locality  preferred  by  this  class.  Revere 
had  brought  with  him  the  vote  passed  at  Faueuil  Hall  on  the  13th, 

1  The  minutes  of  this  committee  of  fifty,  or  of  "Them  men  were  called  constitutional  post- 
correspondence,  are  preserved  in  the  New-York  rider*.  See  Holt's  "  New-York  Journal."  May  19. 
Historical  Society  collections.  1772. 
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urging  the  colonies  to  stop  all  importations  from  and  exportations  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  until  the  port  bill  should  be  re- 
pealed. That  there  was  perfect  accord  between  the  association  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New- York  and  the  Boston  leaders  appears 
from  the  fact  that  on  Saturday,  before  Revere  arrived,  the  New- York 
committee,  consisting  of  Isaac  Sears  and  Alexander  McDongall,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Boston  committee  concerning  the  intended  meet- 
ing of  the  merchants  at  Fraunces'  Tavern,  pledging  them  "  to  agree 
upon  a  non-importation  and  non-exportation  of  goods  to  Great  Brit- 
ain.n  In  this  it  seems 
they  were  premature. 

At  the  meeting  on 
Thursday,  May  19,  at 
the  Coffee  House,  both 
parties  attended,  but 
the  merchants  again 
prevailed;  besides  they 
added  to  their  number 
Francis  Lewis,  whence 
it  took  its  name  as  the 
committee  of  fifty-one. 
Writing  the  next  day 
to  his  friend  Penu, 
Gouverueur  Morris, 
then  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  said:  "I  stood  on  the  balcony  and  on  my 
right  hand  were  ranged  all  the  people  of  property  with  some  few  poor 
dependants  and  on  the  other  all  the  tradesmen  &c,  who  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  leave  daily  labor  for  the  good  of  the  country." 
In  the  same  letter  he  says:  "I  see,  and  I  see  it  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling that  if  the  disputes  with  Britain  continue  wo  shall  be  under  the 
worst  of  all  possible  dominions.  We  shall  be  under  the  domination 
of  a  riotous  rnob."  Watts  wrote  to  Monckton  on  May  30 :  "  The  lower 
class  of  people  were  taking  it  up  [the  shutting  up  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton] exceeding  high  here  and  would  have  carried  things  to  extremi- 
ties, but  by  the  interference  of  most  people  of  weight  a  soberer 
council  takes  place,  though  the  treatment  of  their  brethren  is  very  ill 
relished."  Colden,  writing  to  Dartmouth,  June  1,  says  that  "  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  being  now  afraid  that  these  hot-headed  men  might 
run  the  City  into  dangerous  measures,  appeared  in  a  considerable 
body  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  people  after  the  Boston  act  was  re- 
ceived here.  They  dissolved  the  former  committee  and  appointed  a 
new  one  of  fifty-one  persons  in  which  care  was  taken  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prudent  and  considerate  persons  of  the  place."  The 
facts  quoted  show  that  the  old  gentleman  was  ill  informed.    But  the 
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extent  of  the  dissidenee  appears  from  a  paragraph  in  Holt's  journal 
of  the  20th,  to  the  effect  that  "since  the  meeting  at  the  Coffee  House  on 
Thursday  last,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  who  were  opposed  to  the 
committee  of  correspondence  consisting  of  fifty-one  persons,  have 
for  the  salutory  purpose  of  Union  among  ourselves  agreed  to  that 
number;  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  published  in 
Mr.  Game's  paper  are  the  Committee  for  this  City." 

The  names  of  the  committee  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  first 
meeting  of  May  19,  1774.    They  were  John  Alsop,  William  Bayard, 

Theophylact  Bache,  Peter  V.  B.  Living- 
ston, Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Sears, 
F  David   Johnston,    Charles  McEvers, 

Jpfr  <BK  %.  Charles  Nicoll,  Alexander  McDougall, 

3  Captain  Thomas  Randall,  John  Moore, 

Isaac  Low,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Jacobus 
Van  Zandt,  James  Duane,  Edward 
Laight,  Thomas  Pearsall,  Elias  Des- 
brosses,  William  Walton,  Richard  Yates, 
John  De  Lancey,  Miles  Sherbrooke, 
John  Thurman,  John  Broome,  John 
Jay,  Benjamin  Booth,  Joseph  Hallett, 
Charles  Shaw,  Alexander  Wallace,  James 
Jauncey,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  Nicholas 
Hoffman,  Abraham  Walton,  Gerardus 
Duyckinck,  Peter  Van  Schaack,  Henry 
Remseu,  Hamilton  Young,  George 
Bowne,  Peter  T.  Curtenius,  Peter  Goo- 
let,  Abraham  Brasher,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  David  Van  Home,  Gerar- 
dus W.  Beekman,  Abraham  Duryoe,  Joseph  Ball,  William  McAdam, 
Richard  Sharpe,  Thomas  Marston,  Francis  Lewis.   The  committee 


1  .tunic*  Duane  was  the  first  mayor  of  New- 
York  after  the  Revolution,  holding  the  office 
from  1783  to  1789.  He  was  born  in  New-York 
city  in  1733.  His  father  was  at  first  an  officer  in 
the  British  navy,  hut  he  resigned  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New- York.  Two  of  his 
sons  entered  the  navy,  hut  .lames,  the  third, 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  studying 
law  in  the  offire  of  James  Alexander.  His  mo- 
ther, who  died  when  he  was  only  three  years  old. 
was  Altea  Keteltas.  so  that  he  was  connected  in 
this  way  witli  some  <>f  the  old  and  prominent 
New-York  families  of  Dutch  origin.  By  his  own 
marriage  he  became  related  to  the  |>owcrful 
Livingston  family,  as  his  wife  was  Mary,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Roliert  Livingston, 
the  proprietor  of  the  manor.  He  rose  to  great 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  enjoyed  a  very 
lucrative  practice,  being  among  other  things  the 
attorney  for  Trinity  Church  in  the  Anuekc  .laus 
suits.    By  purchase  and  inheritance  he  became 


the  owner  of  the  township  of  Duanesburgh. 
Schenectady  ( 'ounty.  About  sixty-four  thousand 
acres  Isiught  by  him  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  afterward  Is-came  Vermont  were  lost  to 
him  by  reason  of  the  subsequent  territorial  com- 
plications and  disputes  as  to  possession.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  recount  Mr.  Dnane's  public 
services  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  They 
were  not  of  a  military  nature,  but  confined  en- 
tirely to  political  and  legislative  measures,  both 
in  National  and  State  affairs.  In  I"s9  President 
Washington  appointed  him  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  New-York,  upon  which  he  resigned 
the  mayoralty.  In  1794,  after  five  years  of  ser- 
vice ti:.  judge,  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health.  He  then  removed  to  Schenectady,  at 
the  same  time  commencing  the  erection  of  a 
house  in  Duanesburgh,  where  he  desired  to  pa»» 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died,  however, 
before  the  house  was  completed,  February  1. 
17l»7,  leaving  one  son  aud  four  daughters. 

Editor. 
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met  on  Monday,  May  23,  at  the  Coffee  House,  and  organized  with  Mr. 
Isaac  Low,  chairman,  and  John  Alsop,  deputy-chairman.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  body  of  mechanics,  signed  by  Jonathan  Blake,  their 
chairman,  concurring  in  the  nomination  of  the  committee.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  adopted  a  letter  in  answer 
to  those  received  from  Boston,  probably  referred  to  them  from  the 
association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  This  letter  contained  the  non- 
importation resolutions  adopted  at  Faueuil  Hall  on  the  13th.  The 
terms  of  the  New- York  letter  in  answer  are  significant.  "The  course," 
they  write,"  is  general  and  concerns  a  whole  continent,  who  are  equally 
interested  with  you  and  us;  and  we  foresee  no  remedy  can  be  of  any 
avail  unless  it  proceed  from  the  joint  act  and  approbation  of  all. 
From  a  virtuous  and  spirited  union  much  may  be  expected,  while  the 
feeble  efforts  of  a  few  will  only  be  attended  with  mischief  and  disap- 
pointment to  themselves,  and  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  our  lib- 
erty. Upon  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  a  Congress  of  Deputies 
from  the  colonies  in  general  is  of  the  utmost  moment ;  that  it  ought  to 
be  assembled  without  delay  and  some  unanimous  resolutions  formed 
in  this  fatal  emergency,  not  only  respecting  your  deplorable  circum- 
stances, but  for  the  security  of  our  common  right";  and  they  request 
their  "speedy  opinion  of  the  proposed  congress,"  that  if  it  meet  with 
their  approbation  they  may  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  This  letter  was  engrossed  and  delivered  to  Paul  Re- 
vere, the  express  from  Boston,  who  immediately  set  out  on  his  return. 
A  copy  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  tho  committee  of  correspondence 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile  the  letter  of  the  Sous  of  Liberty,  pledging  the  merchants 
of  New- York  in  advance  to  a  non-importation  agreement,  had  reached 
the  Boston  committee,  and  they  replied  on  June  3  expressing  their 
concurrence  with  the  proposed  "suspension  of  trade."  To  this  the 
New- York  committee  promptly  seut  answer  on  the  7  th  that  the  Bos- 
ton committee  had  made  a  mistake  in  attributing  to  them  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion;  "that  said  and  every  other  resolution  we  have 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  leave  for  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
General  Congress.  Adhering  therefore  to  that  measure  as  most  con- 
ducive to  promote  the  general  system  of  politics  we  all  have  in  view, 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  we  shall  be  ready  on  our 
part  to  meet  at  any  time  and  place  that  you  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  : 
either  of  deputies  from  the  General  Assembly  or  such  other  deputies 
as  shall  be  chosen  not  only  to  speak  the  sentiments  but  also  to  pledge 
themselves  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  respective  colonies 
they  represent."  They  add:  "We  can  undertake  to  assure  you.  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  that  they  will  readily  agree  to  any 
measure  that  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Congress.    It  will  be 
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necessary  that  you  give  a  sufficient  time  for  the  deputies  of  the  col- 
onies as  far  Southward  as  the  Carolinas  to  assemble,  and  acquaint 
them  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  proposed  measure  of  a  Congress. 
Your  letters  to  the  Southward  of  us  we  will  forward  with  great  plea- 
sure." On  the  2d  the  committee  published  a  curd  disavowing  the  letter 

to  Boston,  of  the  14th,  pledging 
the  suspension  of  trade.  The 
Boston  merchants  were  no 
doubt  disappointed  at  any  de- 
lay, the  packet  of  May  25  hav- 
ing carried  their  countermands 
of  orders  from  England. 

The  king's  birthday  was  this 
year  celebrated  with  hardly 
more  than  official  ceremonies; 
there  was  no  festivity,  and  but 
few  houses  were  illuminated. 
The  idea  of  a  congress  was  fast 
spreading,  and  it  was  believed 
that  a  total  suspension  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  would  soon  take  place. 
On  Wednesday,  June  25,  the 
harbor  at  Boston  was  finally 
closed,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  in  New-York  by  a  great  demon- 
stration, with  effigy-hanging  and  other  marks  of  reprobation  for 
the  English  enemies  of  America.    On  the  17th  General  Gage  dis- 
solved the  Massachusetts  assembly;  the  province  was  under  mili- 
tary rule.    The  immediate  cause  of  this  summary  proceeding  was 
the  appointment  by  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  that 
day,  of  delegates  to  meet  the  delegates  of  other  colonies  in  general 
congress,  however  appointed,  at  Philadelphia,  on  September  1.  As 
the  New- York  assembly  was  not  sitting,  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, on  July  4,  proceeded  to  nominate  five  delegates,  the 
number  chosen  by  Massachusetts,  for  recommendation  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  city.    Captain  Seare,  seconded  by  Peter  Y.  B.  Living- 
ston, proposed  Isaac  Low,  James  Duane,  Philip  Livingston,  John 
Morin  Scott,  and  Alexander  McDougall.    A  vote  being  taken,  the 
gentlemen  having  the  greatest  number  of  voices  for  their  nomina- 
tion were  Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop,  Isaac  Low,  James  Duane, 
and  John  Jay,  the  three  first  named  merchants,  the  others  lawyers. 
There  was  evidently  dissension,  for  it  was  also  ordered  that  a  call  be 
issued  to  the  inhabitants  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
July  7,  at  noon,  "to  concurr  in  the  nomination  or  choose  others."  On 


ST.  mark's  church. 
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the  5th  a  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  in  the  Fields  for  the  next  day. 
From  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  it  appears  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence,  McDougall,  had  presided  over  the  pre- 


THE   PATRIOTIC   BARBER   OK  NEW-YORK.  1 


liminary  meeting  which  issued  the  call.  The  call  was  couched  in 
such  significant  terms  that  a  great  gathering  met  in  the  Fields;  Mc- 
Dougall was  called  to  the  chair,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 
ommending non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  instructing  the 

l  The  full  title  of  the  above  quaint  picture  ran  as  follows :  "  The  Patriotic  k  Barber  of  New- York, 
or  the  Captain  in  the  Suds."   Beneath  this  were  printed  the  following  lines : 

"  Then  Patriot  grand  maintain  thy  stand. 
And  whilst  thou  sav'*t  Amerie's  Land, 

Preserve  the  Golden  Rule ; 
Forbid  the  Captains  there  to  roam, 
Half-shave  them  first,  then  send  them  home. 

Objects  of  ridicule."'  Editor. 
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deputies  to  the  congress  to  agree  for  this  city  upon  a  non-importa- 
tion agreement.  They  voted  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  directed  their  city  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  carry  out  their  resolutions. 

As  before  in  pledging  the  committee  of  correspondence,  so  now 
they  proposed  to  instruct  their  deputies  before  they  were  chosen. 
Naturally  there  was  a  storm  in  the  committee,  who  disavowed  the 
proceedings  as  "calculated  to  throw  an  odium  on  themselves";  which 
culminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  Lowis,  Hallett,  McDougall,  Peter  V. 
B.  Livingston,  Isaac  Sears,  Thomas  Randall,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  Leon- 
ard Lispenard,  John  Broome,  Abraham  Brasher,  and  Jacobus  Van 
Zandt  from  the  committee  of  fifty-one.    The  meeting  called  at  the 
City  Hall  for  the  7th  was  duly  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  a  similar 
committee  from  the  mechauics  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  the  next  morn- 
ing to  take  a  poll  in  the  several  wards  upon  the  lists  of  the  five  dele- 
gates respectively  proposed  by  each  for  their  legislature.  Handbills 
were  circulated,  one  even  signed  "Son  of  Liberty,"  urging  their 
election  and  deprecating  discord  between  the  merchants  and  the 
mechanic  class.    On  the  19th  the  committee  published  a  series  of 
patriotic  resolutions,  of  which  one  was  pertinent  and  italicized,  viz., 
that  the  delegates  ought  to  be  so  chosen  or  instructed  that  they  may 
"be  able  not  only  to  speak  the  sentiments  but  to  pledge  themselves 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  they  respectively 
represent."   Tho  same  day  a  conference  was  had  at  the  Coffee-House 
between  the  merchants'  and  mechanics'  committees,  but  there  was 
so  much  division  that  Messrs.  Low  and  Jay  the  next  day  published 
a  card  declaring  that  they  considered  there  had  been  as  yet  no 
choice  of  delegates.   On  July  24,  tho  New-York  committee  ordered 
an  election  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  a  poll  at  the  several  wards 
on  tho  28th.    This  was  signed  by  Abraham  Brasher,  Theophilus  An- 
thony, Francis  Van  Dyck,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Christopher  Duyckinck ;  to 
which  four  of  the  gentlemen  named,  Livingston,  AJsop,  Low,  and  Jay, 
made  answer  that  they  were  "at  present  of  opinion  that  a  general 
non-importation  agreement  faithfully  observed  [the  italics  are  m  the 
original]  would  prove  tho  most  efficacious  means  to  procure  a  redress 
of  grievances."  They  added  that  they  made  the  declaration  because 
they  thought  it  right,  but  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  election 
of  any  one  in  whom  there  was  greater  confidence.  On  receiving  the 
letters,  the  meeting  at  Marriner's  Tavern  unanimously  acquiesced  in 
their  nomination.    The  election  was  held  on  the  28th,  and  the  five 
delegates  were  unanimously  chosen.    They  were  held  to  favor  non- 
importation, but  to  be  left  free  to  conform  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  congress. 
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On  August  29  Mr.  Ja}r  set  out  quietly  for  Philadelphia.  On  Sep- 
tember 1  he  was  followed  by  Livingston,  Alsop,  and  Duane.  They 
were  accompanied  to  the  place  of  their  departure  by  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  with  colors  flying  and  music.  Duane  made  a  farewell 
speech,  and  they  were  saluted  with  cannon.  Mr.  Low  left  the  same 
day  by  way  of  Powles'  Hook.  He  was  escorted  to  the  ferry  stairs  with 
the  same  ceremony,  and  greeted  with  huzzas  at  each  street  corner. 
John  Adams,  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates,  left  in  his  diary  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  courtesy  with  which  they  were  received; 
amusing,  because  of  his  naive  astonishment  at  the  luxury  of  New- 
York  life,  which  he  for  the  first  time  enjoyed.  The  congress  met  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  September  5.  Two  committees 
were  appointed :  one  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  the  other  on  trade 
and  manufactures.  From  a  want  of  uniformity  in  their  choice  the 
congress  was  ill  fitted  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  yet  it 
was  a  great  step  toward  union.  They  modestly  styled  themselves 
"  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies."  They 
walked  the  beaten  track  of  1765.  They  put  forth  a  declaration  of 
rights,  and  their  sole  measures  of  redress  were  the  non-exportation 
act  to  take  effect  after  September  15,  and  the  non-importation  act 
to  be  put  in  force  on  December  1  following.  The  congress  dissolved 
on  October  26.  Of  its  papers  Lord  Chatham  spoke  as  u  not  inferior 
to  the  finest  productions  of  the  Master  States  of  the  world."  Before 
dissolving,  the  congress  recommended  the  election  of  a  committee  in 
each  county,  city,  or  town  of  every  colony,  to  secure  obedience  to 
the  association  entered  into  by  the  congress.  They  ordered  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  meet  in  congress  May  14,  1775. 

After  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  the  mechanics,  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  ordered  a  poll  to  be  held  at  the  City  Hall  on 
November  22  for  the  election  of  sixty  persons  as  a  committee  of  obser- 
vation. The  following  were  unanimously  chosen :  Isaac  Low,  chair- 
man; Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  Peter 
V.  B.  Livingston,  Isaac  Sears,  David  Johnston,  Charles  Nicoll,  Alex- 
ander McDougall,  Thomas  Randall,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Edward 
Laight,  William  Walton,  John  Broome,  Joseph  Hallett,  Charles  Shaw, 
Nicholas  Hoffman,  Abraham  Walton,  Peter  Van  Schaack,  Henry 
Reinsen,  Peter  T.  Curtenius,  Abraham  Brasher,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
Abraham  Duryee,  Joseph  Bull,  Francis  Lewis,  John  Lasher,  John 
Roome,  Joseph  Totten,  Thomas  Ivers,  Hercules  Mulligan,  John 
Anthony,  Francis  Basset,  Victor  Hicker,  John  White,  Theophilus 
Anthony,  William  Goforth,  William  Deuning,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Jacob 
Van  Voorhees,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  William  Ustick,  Comfort  Sands, 
Robert  Benson,  William  W.  Gilbert,  John  Berrian,  Gabriel  W.  Lud- 
low, Nicholas  Roosevelt,  Edward  Flemming,  Lawrence  Embree, 
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Samuel  Jones,  John  De  Lancey,  Frederick  Jay,  William  W.  Ludlow, 
John  B.  Moore,  George  Janeway,  Rudolphus  Ritzema,  Lindley  Murray, 
and  Lancaster  Burlong. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  the  committee  of  correspondence.  Their 
path  had  not  been  strewn  with  roses  since  the  split  in  their  ranks  of 
July  7.  Mr.  McDougall  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  committee  of  observation,  in- 
quiring into  the  private  affairs  of  their 
neighbors,  aroused  resentment,  and  the 
committee  of  correspondence  was  called 
upon  to  intervene,  which  they  did  by 
calling  a  public  meeting  at  the  City  Hall 
on  the  20th.  When  Mr.  Henry  Remsen 
was  about  to  speak  for  the  committee, 
the  meeting  was  interrupted  by  the 
clamor  of  the  malcontents.  They  ad- 
journed to  the  Coffee  House,  where  the 
committee  disavowed  and  condemned 
the  irregular  proceedings  complained  of. 
Advances  having  been  made  on  several 
imported  articles,  the  public  were  dis- 
contented; thereupon  the  committee 
called  a  meeting  of  all  the  importers, 
who  agreed  on  October  13  to  refrain 
from  any  unreasonable  advance  on  such 
articles.  The  action  of  the  congress 
seems  to  have  restored  harmony;  the 
committee  of  mechanics  even  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  city 
delegates.  The  committee  of  inspection  or  observation  at  once  en- 
tered on  its  business,  and  non-importation  was  soon  rigidly  enforced 
in  all  of  the  colonies. 

On  January  10  the  general  assembly  met  at  the  summons  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden.  True  to  his  old  idea  of  the  authority  of 
New-York  with  the  sister  colonies,  he  appealed  to  them  in  his  opening 
address  for  firmness  in  the  alarming  crisis.  They  replied  that  "they 
would  exercise  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  firmness  and  fidelity, 
and  with  calmness  and  deliberation  pursue  the  most  probable  means 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievance."  On  his  suggestion  they  adopted  a 
petition  to  the  king  declaring  their  rights  and  stating  their  grievances, 
disclaiming  any  desire  for  independence  of  the  British  parliament; 
also  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  declaring  "the  people 
of  the  colonies  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fel- 
low subjects  in  Great  Britain. n  They  had  already  refused  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  delegates  to  the  congress  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to 
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nine,1  and  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  merchants  for  their  faithful 
adherence  to  the  non-importation  association  entered  into  by  the  con- 
gress, by  the  same  vote,  with  the  addition  of  that  from  Mr.  Boerum, 
who  was  excused  on  the  previous  occasion  because  he  was  one  of  the 
congress.  The  usual  supply  bill  was  passed,  including  a  salary  to 
Colden  for  administering  the  government  from  April  to  September, 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  pounds,  but 
without  the  usual  allowance  for  caudles 
and  firewood  for  the  Province  House  be- 
fore it  was  burned;  also  an  act  for  regu-  - 
latiug  the  militia.  The  assembly  was 
conservative  while  patriotic,  and  the 
addresses  to  the  king  and  parliament 
were  distinct  in  expression,  while  mod- 
erate in  tone.  Efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  assembly  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  May  congress,  but  they  properly 
considered  this  was  not  their  business, 
and  in  fact  the  congress  of  1774  had 
advised  the  choice  by  a  provincial  con- 
gress elected  for  this  purpose.  The  as- 
sembly finally  adjourned  on  April  8  to 
meet  again  on  May  3.  This  was  the 
last  meeting  of  the  colonial  assembly. 

Accordingly  the  committee  of  obser- 
vation summoned  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  freemen  of  the 
city  at  the  Exchange  on  March  6.  On  that  day  a  union  flag  with  a 
red  field  was  hoisted  on  the  liberty  pole  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
people  rallied  in  large  numbers  and  marched  to  the  Exchange,  where 
they  authorized  the  committee  to  nominate  eleven  deputies  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  general  congress,  such  elec- 
tions to  be  held  on  April  25.  The  committee  nominated  as  deputies 
for  the  city  and  county  of  New- York  in  the  provincial  congress  were 
Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  Isaac  Low, 
Francis  Lewis,  Abraham  Walton,  Abraham  Brasher,  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall,  Leonard  Lispenard,  and  Isaac  Roosevelt.  They  were  elected 
by  a  large  majority  on  March  15,  and  on  April  20  met  in  provincial 
congress  and  chose  Philip  Livingston  to  be  their  president.  Isaac 
Low  declined  to  serve.  The  next  day  they  appointed  Philip  Living- 
ston, James  Duane,  John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  Francis  Lewis,  Simon 
Boerum,  William  Floyd,  Henry  Wisner,  Philip  Schuyler,  George  Clin- 
ton, Lewis  Morris,  and  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  represent  the  colony 

in  the  affirmative  were  Clinton,  Thomas.  Brinokerhuff.  Do  Witt,  W  I  hull, 

Schuyler,  Ten  Broeck,  Seaman,  and  Livingston. 


MRS.  OEORUK  CLINTON. 
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in  the  Continental  Congress.  The  five  first  named  represented  the 
city  and  county  of  New- York. 

On  Sunday,  April  2.^,  about  noon,  rumors  were  received  of  the  af- 
fray at  Lexington,  and  in  the  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  the  express 
from  Boston  handed  to  Isaac  Low,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ob- 
servation, the  despatch  announcing  it  officially.  He  countersigned  it 
and  passed  it  on.  By  relays  it  was  delivered  at  Philadelphia  by  noou 
the  next  day.  The  revolution  had  begun.  On  April  26  the  commit- 
tee of  observation  recommended  the  election  of  a  new  committee  of 
one  hundred,  which  was  done  on  May  1.  On  April  28  a  new  associa- 
tion was  entered  into  and  signed  by  nearly  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
city  and  sent  to  the  interior  counties.  Their  object  was  to  enforce 
the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  convention  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  committee  is  known  in  history  as  the  committee  of 
one  hundred,  and  took  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  agreements  of  the  association.  The  commit- 
tee of  observation  also  recommended  the  election  of  deputies  to  a 
provincial  congress.  These  were  chosen  on  the  same  day,  aud  met 
at  the  Exchange  on  May  22. 

Meanwhile,  on  May  4,  Lord  Dartmouth  notified  Tryon  that  it  was 
the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  at  once  return  to  New- York. 
Tryon  obeyed.  He  reached  New- York  on  Sunday,  June  25,  1775,  and 
took  from  Coldeu,  who  now  finally  disappeared  from  the  political 
scene,  the  seals  of  office  and  a  "diminished  authority."1  By  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence,  Washington,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  forces,  passed  through  the  city  on 
his  way  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  very  day  of  Tryon's  arrival. 

l  t  olden  died  at  Flushinjc,  Long  IaUod.  September  21,  J776. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


LIFE  EN  NEW-YORK  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 


UDGE  THOMAS  JONES,  in  his  loyalist  history  of  New- 
York,  introduces  his  subject  with  the  statement,  "In  the 
year  1752  New- York  was  in  its  happiest  state.  We  had 
no  foreign  or  domestic  enemy.  Great  Britain  was  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  The  Colony  was  extending  its  trade,  encouraging 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  cultivating  its  lands.  Its  inhabitants  were 
daily  increasing  in  riches  and  wealth 
and  opulence.  They  wore  at  the 
same  time  laborious,  industrious, 
and  frugal,  lived  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner  though  with  great 
economy.  Luxury  was  unknown  in 
the  province;  ...  at  this  happy  time 
all  discord  had  ceased;  parties  were 
forgotten  and  animosities  forgiven. 
The  disposition,  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  the  people  in  general 
bespoke  harmony,  concord,  mutual 
love,  and  reciprocal  affection."  The 
judge  closes  his  somewhat  idyllic 
rhapsody  with  the  declaration  that 
this  was  the  "Golden  Age  of  New- 
York."  There  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  this  picture  if  considered  only  in  its  moral 
light,  but  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  attribute  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  city  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace.  War  had  few 
terrors  for  the  people  of  New- York.  The  religious  contest  was  by  no 
means  at  an  end,  and  might  break  out  afresh  at  any  moment. 


REV.  JOHN  OOILVIE.l 


1  The  Rev.  John  Ogilvie  was  Imrn  in  Now- York 
city  in  17J2,  and  died  there  in  1774.  Graduating 
at  Vale  in  174*t.  he  entered  the  ministry  and  spent 
several  years  as  a  missionary  among  the  Mohawks. 
In  1764  he  wan  appointed  assistant  minister  in 


Trinity  Church,  New-York,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  for  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D  both  from  King  s 
College  and  from  the  Aberdeen  University  in  Scot- 

Editor. 
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A  prominent  object,  if  not  the  main  purpose,  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  granting  the  New  Netherland  charter  was  to  provide  in  the 
safe  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  a  sally-port  and  a  refuge  for  the 
men-of-war  and  privateers  which  scoured  the  Spanish  main  in  quest 
of  the  rich  galleons  which  carried  the  wealth  of  the  American  colonies 
of  the  great  Catholic  powers  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  The  fight  between 
Spain  and  Holland  was  to  the  knife,  and  the  American  Dutchmen 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen.  Nor  were  their  de- 
scendants under  English  rule  less  inclined  to  water  adventure,  save 
that  it  took  the  form  of  smuggling  goods  into  the  territory  of  the 
neighboring  English  colonies.  The  English  were  not  more  squeamish 
on  this  point,  but  their  ventures  were  in  the  form  of  short  cruises  in 
fleet,  well-armed  vessels  in  southern  waters.  These  privateers  were 
armed  and  officered  by  the  flower  of  the  New- York  gentry,  and 
their  captures  were  the  foundation  of  many  a  New- York  fortune. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1754  set  these  wild  spirits 
in  fresh  flame.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Randall,  one  of  the  most  noted 
captains  of  tho  day,  who  in  1748  had  brought  in  the  French  ship 
L'Amazono  as  a  prize  taken  by  his  brigantine,  the  Fox,  again  in  1757 
took  out  the  brigantine  De  Lancey,  of  fourteen  guns.  He  seems  to 
have  been  joint  owner  in  other  privateers:  in  1758  of  the  snow  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie,  sixteen  guns,  and  the  ship  Mary,  ten  guns.  In 
1762  he  owned  the  Charming  Sally,  of  six  guns.  The  De  Lancey  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  off  Curacoa,  and  her  commauder  and 
crew  were  imprisoned.  Randall  was  not  then  in  command.  He  later 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  tho  Revolution,  and  was  thanked 
by  Washington  as  one  of  the  donors  of  "  the  President's  barge,"  used 
by  him  during  his  first  administration.  Captain  Isaac  Sears  —  uKing 
Sears,"  as  ho  was  called  (whose  acquaintance  has  been  made  as  a  Son 
of  Liberty) — was  a  peaceful  trader  until  the  French  war  broke  out. 
In  1752  he  took  to  sea  tho  dogger  Decoy,  of  six  guns,  and  later  the 
sloop-of-war  Catherine;  but  his  most  daring  exploits  were  when  in 
command  of  the  sloop  Belle  Isle,  of  fourteen  guns,  which,  in  1759,  fell 
in  with  a  large  French  ship  of  twenty-four  guns  and  eighty  men. 
Three  times  Sears  grappled  the  Frenchman,  but  a  gale  separating  the 
vessels,  tho  sloop  sheered  off  with  nine  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  owners  of  the  Belle  Isle  were  John  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  Randall  and  Sears  were  seafaring  men.  So  also 
was  Alexander  McDougall,  with  whom  acquaintance  has  been  made 
as  a  Son  of  Liberty,  and  the  Wilkes  of  America.  In  1758  he  sailed 
the  privateer  Tyger  with  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Still  another 
and  at  the  time  more  famous  bucaneer  was  Captain  Peter  Come,  au 
old  African  coast  trader,  who  was  joint  owuer  with  Anthony  Van 
Dam  (later  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce)  of  the  brigantine 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  of  eight  guns,  which  he  took  out  in  1758.  Tho  extent 
to  which  this  dangerous  business  was  carried  appears  in  the  numerous 
ventures  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Kortright,  one  of  the  commercial  magnates. 
He  was  part  owner  of  the  Harlequin,  of  eight  guns ;  in  1754,  of  the 
brigantine  John,  fourteen  guns:  and  iu  1756,  of  the  brigantine  De 
Lancey,  already 
mentioned;  of  the 
Prince  Edward,  of 
eight  guns ;  of  the 
snow  Royal  Hes- 
ter, of  sixteen 
guns ;  of  the 
Prince  Ferdinand, 
fourteen  guns,  and 
the  ship  Hunter, 
eighteen  guns ; 
Mr.  Peter  Ketel- 
tas,  another  well- 
known  name,  was 
in  1752  part  own- 
er and  agent  of 
the  Royal  Hester, 
which  brought  in 
the  French  ships 
Le  Leger  and  Le 
Debonnaire;  and 
iu  1754,of  the  sloop 
Anne.  EvcnPhilip 
Livingston  and 
his  son  were  deep- 
ly engaged  in  ship 
ventures.  In  1757 
he  sent  out  the 
schooner  Albanv       principal  entrance  op  the  north  dutch  church. * 

of  eight  guns  and  the  ship  Tartar  of  sixteen  guns,  and  in  1758  the 
Amherst  of  twelve  guns.  These  are  but  instances  of  the  joint-stock 
companies  in  which  the  merchants  took  a  lively  interest. 

The  peace  of  Paris  brought  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  a  close  in  1763, 
and  the  sound  of  the  recruiting  drum  and  fife  was  heard  no  more  on 
the  wharves  of  the  now  peaceful  city.    But  it  is  easy  to  account  for 


l  The  above  illustration  represent*  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  North  Dutch  Church,  built  in 
1789  on  the  corner  of  Pulton  and  William  streets. 
This  dooi  faced  on  William  street,  toward  the 
east.  The  illustration  a  few  pages  further  on  rep- 


resents one  of  the  windows  of  this  church.  Out  of 
this  window  the  prisoners  confined  here  during 
the  Revolution  often  gazed,  wishing  in  vain  for 
liberty.    The  church  was  demolished  in  1875. 
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the  change  which  had  come  over  its  population,  and  to  understand 
the  bold,  the  spirited,  even  the  turbulent  nature  of  the  men  who 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Fort  George  during  tho  stamp-act  excitement, 
and  later  fought  the  British  regulars  about  the  liberty  pole  and  on 
Golden  Hill.  And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  New-York  was  stag- 
nant during  the  long  years  preceding  these  agitations.  Commanding 
the  kev  to  Canada  on  her  northern  frontier,  the  city  itself  was  the 
natural  headquarters  of  the  invading  army.  From  New- York  the 
governor,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  sailed  for  the  capture  of 
Louisburg.  On  Staten  Island  was  fitted  out  the  maritime  expedition 
which  another  governor,  General  Robert  Monckton,  led  to  Martinique ; 
and  Now- York  was  the  base  of  the  operations  which  closed  the  strug- 
gle with  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas.  Naturally  these  extensive  movements  gave  ample  occupa- 
tion to  the  industries  of  the  city,  created  a  large  demand  for  supplies, 
and  brought  into  circulation  a  considerable  amount  of  coin,  a  com- 
modity rare  in  the  colonies  at  any  time.  All  the  coin  received  came 
from  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands,  and  after  a  short  and  uncertain 
sojourn  here  passed  to  England  by  the  operations  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  the  scales  of  which  Dame  Britannia  always  managed  to  turn 
in  her  own  favor. 

Amid  all  this  life  and  bustle,  the  march  of  improvement  iu  the  city 
went  steadily  on  after  that  "Golden  Age."  Before  1754  the  only  build- 
ings of  any  public  consequence  in  the  city  were  the  City  Hall,  in 
Wall  street^  the  Province  House,  within  the  inclosure  of  Fort  George, 
opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  and  the  Merchants'  or  Royal  Exchange, 
a  building  constructed  upon  arches  at  the  lower  end  of  Broad  street, 
and  not  completed  till  1752.  Of  the  three  Episcopal  churches  founded 
by  royal  charter  in  1697,  Trinity  stood  as  first  erected,  but  with  sub- 
sequent enlargements,  on  Broadway  at  the  head  of  Wall  street ;  St. 
George's  Chapel,  built  in  1752,  on  Bcekman  street;  and  the  elegant 
structure  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Vesey,  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  its  spire,  in  1766,  the  latter  not  being  added  till 
after  the  Revolution.  Of  the  three  houses  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterians,  the  first,  in  Wall  street,  near  Broadway,  a  modest 
building  of  rough  stone,  stood  in  its  original  form  (as  erected  in  1719) 
until  enlarged  in  1708;  the  second,  or  brick  raceting-house,  a  branch 
of  the  Wall  street  church,  was  built  in  1768  upon  the  vineyard  lot 
opposite  the  common  (City  Hall  park),  having  but  insignificant 
neighbors,  small  wooden  houses  on  the  Boston  road  (later  Chatham 
street,  now  Park  Row) ;  the  third,  or  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
was  also  erected  about  this  time  in  Little  Queen  (now  Cedar)  street, 
between  Nassau  street  and  Broadway,  the  congregation  having  origi- 
nated about  1756  in  a  secession  of  the  Scottish  members  from  the  Wall 
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WINDOW  OP 
NORTH  DUTCH  CHURCH. 


street  church  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  form  of  worship  and 
differences  in  taste  as  to  psalmody. 

Of  the  three  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  the  Old  South  or  Garden 
street  church  (the  site  of  which  was  in  the  present  Exchange  Place) 
still  stood  as  originally  constructed  in  1693,  but  was  rebuilt  in  176(3 ; 
the  New  or  Middle  Dutch  church,  an  overflow  from  the  Garden  street 
congregation,  set  up  their  house  of  worship  in  1729,  and  remodeled  it 
in  1764,  being  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city, 
its  lofty  cupola  commanding  the  best  view  of  the 
city  and  country,  and  affording  Dr.  Franklin  a 
fine  opportunity  to  make  some  of  his  experi- 
ments in  electricity ;  while  the  North  Dutch 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  William 
streets,  was  not  built  till  1769.  The  Methodists 
worshiped  in  a  church  on  John  street,  near  Nas- 
sau ;  but  this  also  was  not  built  till  1769.  The 
Moravians  occupied  a  small  frame  building  in 
Fulton,  between  William  and  Dutch  streets, 
erected  in  1757 ;  the  Baptists,  a  modest  structure 
in  Gold  street,  between  Fulton  and  John,  built  in 
1760 ;  and  the  Friends,  one  in  Little  Green  street  (now  Liberty  Place), 
between  Maiden  Lane  and  Crown  (now  Liberty)  street.  The  French 
congregation,  L'Eglise  du  Saiut  Esprit,  had  not  left  their  original 
place  of  worship,  erected,  in  1704,  in  Pino  street,  fronting  the  rear  of 
the  present  United  States  Subtreasury.  The  building  is  described 
as  M  low,  grave,  sombre,  and  its  tower  heavy  and  monastic."  The 
Jewish  synagogue,  erected  in  1709,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  first  house 
of  worship,  in  Mill  street,  which  had  been  built  in  1706. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  are  shown  by  the  number  of 
these  structures  for  religious  purposes  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, since,  of  the  whole  number  of  fifteen,  eight  were  re- 
modeled or  newly  erected  between  1754  and  1763.  The  same  was 
attested  by  King's  College,  which,  begim  in  1756,  was  erected  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  bounded  by  Church  street,  Chapel  street  (now  West 
Broadway),  Murray,  and  Mortlike  (now  Barclay)  streets.  It  was  an 
elegant  stone  structure,  three  stories  high,  with  a  chapel,  hall,  library, 
museum,  anatomical  theater  and  school  for  experimental  philosophy. 
The  edifice  was  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  forming  a  large  court, 
containing  noble  trees  and  a  garden:  a  truly  academic  inclosure. 
The  students  resided  in  the  college. 

There  was  no  public  building  for  the  exhibition  of  art  in  the  city, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  was  there  much  of  art  to  exhibit.  The  theater 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  Johu  street,  between  Broadway  and  Nassau 
street.    It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  was  entered  by  a  covered 

Vol.  II.— 29. 
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way.  It  was  opened  December  7, 1762,  by  "  The  American  Company,'' 
with  Farquhar's  comedy  of  "  The  Stratagem,"  and  the  famous  Gar- 
rick's  farce  of  "  Lethe." 

The  sites  of  the  principal  taverns,  the  Province  Arms,  the  Queen's 
Head  (Fraunces'),  the  King's  Arms  (Barden's),  and  the  resorts  of  the 
Liberty  boys,  opposite  the  common, — De  la  Montanye's  and  Hamp- 
den Hall, — have  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  coffee- 
houses, the  Merchants',  the  Gentlemen's,  and  the  Exchange.  There 
were  but  few  other  places  of  public  entertainment.  The  Rauelagh 
was  a  summer  garden  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  between  present 
Duane  and  Worth  streets.  Ranelagh  House  was  on  the  northern  side 


Governor  Tryon  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The 
Vauxhall  was  also  a  large  garden  (part  of  Sir  Peter  Warren's'  estate), 
at  the  foot  of  Warreu  street,  extending  as  far  as  Chambers,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  Hudson  River.  Destroyed  during  the 
stamp-act  excitement  it  was  afterwards  refitted  by  Sam  Fraunces. 

Tho  most  noted  private  residences  were  the  Kennedy  mansion  at 
No.  1  Broadway,  already  noticed  as  standing  at  the  period  of  the 
stamp  act  ;  and  the  Walton  House,  in  Queen  street  (St.  George's 
Square,  now  Franklin  Square).  There  were,  no  doubt,  other  fine  resi- 
dences, but  these  only  have  any  historical  consequence  as  of  the 
period  now  under  treatment.    The  Walton  House  has  already  been 


1  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  the  victor  of  Louisbnrg,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancev. 

died  in  Ireland,  in  1752. 
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carefully  described.1  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  double  bal- 
ustrades on  the  roof,  the  carving,  and  the  armorial  bearings,  the 
architecture  of  the  Walton  House  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
other  fine  houses  which  preceded  it.  True,  the  gabled  ends  and  oc- 
casional quaint  features  of  the  original  Dutch  structures  were  already 
rare,  but  the  Anglo-Dutch  type  remained.  The  latest  specimens  of 
this  mixed  school  were  until  quite  recently  the  four  buildings  on  the 
corners  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  that  on  the  southeast  corner  being 
Fraunces'  Tavern.  They  were  all  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  by  the  De  Lanceys  and  French  families  on  the  old  Van 
Cortlaudt  property,  were  two  stories  high,  with  a  double  pitched  roof, 
and  of  small,  yellow  bricks,  which  it  is  the  habit  to  call  "  Holland," 
though  they  were  not  necessarily  of  Dutch  make.  No  doubt  in  the 
earlier  days  bricks  were  brought  out  as  ballast  in  the  Amsterdam 
trading-ships,  but  there  were  material  and  kilns  enough  in  the  colony 
for  all  its  needs. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Colden's  fine  chariot  imported  to  take 
the  place  of  that  destroyed  on  the  Bowling  Green.  Du  Simitiere 
gives  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  kept  their  coaches,  chariots  or  post- 
chaises,  and  phaetons  in  1770.  There  were  twenty-six  of  the  former, 
thirty-three  of  the  second  class,  and  twenty-six  of  the  last  —  a  total 
of  eighty-five  vehicles  —  many  of  these  ornamented  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  their  owners  on  the  panels. 

Mention  has  boon  made  of  New-York  hospitality.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  early  Dutch  settlement.  Good  living  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  this  colony.  It  would  have  been  shame- 
ful were  it  otherwise,  for  nowhere  on  this  continent,  nor  perhaps  on 
any  other,  was  there  such  profusion  of  native  and  imported  products 
to  delight  the  inner  man  as  in  the  New- York  province.  What  are 
now  termed  luxuries  were  then  within  reach  of  the  poorest.  From 
the  ocean  came  salt-water  fish  of  the  choicest  kinds,  to  which  the 
gentlemen  were  so  partial  that  in  1763  they  clubbed  together  and 
built  a  fishing-smack,  the  Amherst,  which  made  her  first  trip  to  the 
"Banks"  in  July  of  that  year.  Other  combinations  followed  this  so 
rapidly  that  the  supply  outran  the  demand,  and  the  Amherst  was 
sold.  The  Shrewsbury  Banks,  an  arm  of  the  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  was 
the  fishing-ground  whence  the  city  drew  its  main  supply  of  sea-fish. 
The  fish  were  usually  brought  in  alive,  and  the  principal  catch  was 
of  codfish,  sheepshead  (that  from  Gravesend  Bay  being  unequaled 
in  quality),  and  mackerel.  From  the  Jersey  shore  also  came  in  great 
abundance  the  king-fish,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  varieties  by  old  epi- 

» The  ahip-yards  on  the  East  River  were  owned  nial  day*,  and  were  the  precursors  of  that  Inter 

by  the  Waltons,  and  from  the  bunds  of  their  merchant  marine  which  carried  the  glad  tidings 

skilled  designers  and  builders  sprung  the  saucy  of  the  birth  of  the  new  republic,  with  its  starry 

fleet  of  privateer*  which  scoured  the  seas  in  colo-  emblem  of  hope,  to  the  oppressed  of  even,'  clime. 
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cures ;  and  the  sea-bass,  which,  always  highly  prized,  has  of  late  years 
been  pronounced  by  foreigners  the  very  best  of  our  salt-water  fish. 
The  Hudson  River  swarmed  with  shad  in  spring,  and  the  striped  bass 
ran  in  multitudes  through  the  rapid  waters  of  the  East  River  in  the 
autumn  months;  while  beneath  the  numerous  rocks  which  underlie 
its  troubled  surface,  the  tautog  blackfish  lurked  in  great  numbers. 
To  complete  the  variety,  the  Long  Island  ponds  and  streams  abounded 
in  perch  and  chub  and  trout,  and  the  lamper-eel  and  catfish,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  dark-skinned  servants  of  the  day.  Game's  "Mercury" 
of  May,  1783,  reports  twenty-three  different  sorts  of  fresh  fish  as  for 

sale  in  the  market  on  May  26. 
Twenty  years  later  a  list  displayed 
fifty-six  varieties.  New-York  is  still 
famous  for  its  shell-fish,  oysters 
and  clams,  lobsters  and  crabs ;  but 
the  old  Blue  Point  oyster  of  the 
South  Bay  has  dwindled  from  its 
once  great  size  to  diminutive  pro- 
portions, and  the  endless  varie- 
ties, each  with  its  own  merit  of 
flavor  and  of  flesh, — the  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  the  Pelham,  and  the  Har- 
lem Creek,  the  East  River,  the 
Middle  Rock,  and  the  Mill  Pond  (a 
carefully  cultivated  kind), —  have 
utterly  disappeared  because  of  the  disturbance  of  our  waters  by  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  establishment  of  factories  on  the  water- 
line.  »So  also  the  lobster,  which  grew  to  great  size  about  the  Black 
Rock  (oft*  Ninety-second  street,  East  River),  and  has  been  sold  within 


THE   RHINELANDER  SUO AK-HOUSE. 1 


l  It  was  erected  in  1703  by  Bernart  R  Cuyler,  and 
its  solid,  unbroken  walls  Maud  as  a  silent  testimo- 
nial to  the  honesty  of  the  dead  and  pone  builder. 
The  date  and  the  architect's  initials  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  building  worked  in  wrought- 
iron  character*,  quaint  and  old.  The  Rhinelander 
family  bus  owned  the  property  since  179(1.  and 
mui'h  of  the  land  around  it  lias  Wen  in  their  pos- 
ses-Ion muck  longer  than  that.  When  first  erected 
the  house  wus  used  as  u  sugar-house,  but  the  great 
interest  in  the  old  building  is  in  the  memorvof  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  in  Revolutionary  times. 
The  grated  windows,  the  dungeon-like  under- 
ground cellars,  the  general  air  of  solidity  and  im- 
pregnability which  impress  the  observer  at  first 
sight,  War  out  the  assertion,  which  has  become  a 
creed  among  the  ncighlmrs,  that  during  the  Revo- 
lution tin-  sugar-hoiiM-  wus  diverted  from  its  legiti- 
mate use  and  turned  into  a  British  prison,  where 
many  an  American  patriot  suffered  not  only  im- 
prisonment, but  cruelties  and  starvation.  That  it 
must  have  made  a  prison  of  the  worst  kind  was 
lately  to  be  seen  by  a  look  at  the  forbidding  build- 


ing from  Rose  street,  when  the  sides  facing  on 
that  street  were  exposed  to  full  view  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  modern  structures  which  had  covered 
them  for  years.  At  the  present  writing  the  struc- 
ture is  no  more.  On  the  side  facing  toward  the> 
east  many  windows  were  walled  up  during  the- 
last  fifteen  years,  but  there  were  still  six  grated 
openings  left  Three  were  in  the  gable  and  the 
others  along  the  south  side.  Underneath  them 
was  a  great  vaulted  passageway  made  of  heavy 
masonry  like  the  whole  building.  Still  another 
o|H-nlng  was  to  be  seen  alongside  of  it,  half- 
hidden  by  rubbish,  and  the  barred  outline  of 
another  cell-window  also  visible  after  close  exam* 
ination.  The  key  of  the  ancient  prison  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  a  large  affair  of  wrought  iron, 
ulsmt  a  toot  long,  and  weighs  altout  half  a  pound. 
A  numlter  of  other  relics  have  Keen  found  and 
preserved,  among  -them  a  heavy  iron  ax.  shaped 
like  a  battle-ax,  and  a  coin,  inscribed  "Carol  us  III. 
Dei  Uratia,  1791,"  on  one  ride,  and  "  M.  2  R.  F.  F. 
Hispan  et  Indrex "  on  the  other,  was  found 
lietwccu  the  boards  of  the  floor.  Euitob. 
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the  memory  of  the  present  generation  at  two  cents  the  pound,  is 
already  a  stranger  to  our  waters. 

Game,  both  of  flesh  and  fowl,  was  in  equal  abundance.  There  were 
deer  on  Long  Island,  hares  aud  rabbits  in  abundance,  and  the  air  was 
thick  with  wild  fowl  in  the  seasons  of  flight.  The  elders  of  the  pass- 
ing generation  have  seen  armies  of  geese  on  their  southern  migration, 
aud  flocks  of  ducks  hanging  over  the  Harlem  flats,  so  thick  as  to  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  plain  like  obscuring  clouds ;  and  woodcock  were 
in  abundance  in  the  coverts  about  Jones's  Wood  and  the  line  of  present 
Eighty-sixth  street.  The  New-York  gentleman  who  in  the  colonial 
days  varied  his  business  occupation  with  a  few  days'  shooting  had 
no  lack  of  sport.  Such  inveterate  Nimrods  as  Theophylact  Bache, 
whilom  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  their  country- 
seats  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  the  last  half  of  the  past  century ;  aud  it  is 
said  of  them,  as  the  writer  has  seen  of  others  with  his  own  eyes  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  that,  starting  out  with  a  horse  and  wagon 
and  a  brace  of  hunting  dogs,  they  would  return  after  an  outing  to 
Islip  and  the  Moriches,  with  a  heaping  load  of  game,  large  and  small, 
partridge  and  quail,  plover  and  snipe,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  the  beau- 
tiful pile  of  variegated  plumage  sometimes  surmounted  by  the  ant- 
lered  carcass  of  a  deer. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  of  the  meat  staples;  but  there 
was  a  constant  importation  of  fine  stock,  and  as  the  pastures  of  Long 
Island  and  of  the  North  River  counties  were  rich  of  soil,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  quality.  In  1761  the  standard  prices,  as  established  by 
law,  were:  beef,  4£d.  per  pound;  pork,  5£d.;  veal,  4$d.  to  6d. ;  butter, 
15d.  per  pound;  and  milk  at  six  coppers  the  quart.  Bread  by  the  as- 
size: the  price  of  a  loaf  of  one  pound  (twelve  ounces)  was  fixed  at 
four  coppers.  The  fine  wheat  flour  of  the  New- York  colony  had  no 
superior  in  the  world. 

Vegetables  were  in  unusual  plenty.  This  was  a  taste  inherited  from 
the  Dutch ;  the  English  to  this  day  ku owing  little  of  the  vegetable  as 
a  delicacy,  though  using  it  freely  as  a  food.  The  finer  varieties  were 
grown  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  which  abounded  within  the  city  limits. 
The  Harlem  flats  were  prolific  in  this  product.  The  markets  were  sup- 
plied from  boats  which  daily  brought  in  their  high-heaped  loads  from 
the  Jersey  flats  and  Long  Island.  The  asparagus  from  the  Coney 
Island  marsh,  long,  white,  and  rose-tipped  like  a  lady's  finger,  was 
noted  for  its  peculiar  aroma,  smacking  of  its  native  saline  origin.  The 
Bermuda  potato  was  already  domesticated :  a  sample  was  brought  to 
New-York  from  Plumb  Island  in  1748  which  weighed  no  less  than 
seven  and  one  half  pounds. 

Nor  was  there  a  less  abundance  of  fruit.  By  universal  consent  the 
Newtown  pippin  is  the  kiug  of  apples.  In  the  colonial  days  the  golden 
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variety  of  this  crisp,  aromatic  fruit  bore  away  the  palm.  The  Dutch 
were  partial  to  the  russet,  a  variety  now  rarely  found  in  old-time  per- 
fection. Among  pears  the  Seckel,  which  grew  to  perfection  on  Long 
Island,  was  easily  the  favorite.  The  constant  trade  with  the  English 
West  India  Islands  kept  the  city  fully  supplied  with  tropical  f rait ; 
and  in  the  season  the  wharves  fairly  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the 
pineapples,  oranges,  and  plantains  from  Jamaica  and  St.  Eustatius, 
constituting  the  deck-loads  of  the  barks  and  brigs  which  brought  in 
the  sugar  and  molasses  from  these  sunny  isles.  The  sugar  was  in- 
tended for  the  refineries  which  the  Bayards  and  the  Livingstons,  the 
Cnylers,  the  Roosevelts,  and  the  Van  Cortlandts,  had  for  years  eon- 
ducted  to  their  great  profit ; 1  while  the  molasses  was  for  the  numerous 
distilleries  which  supplied  the  city  and  the  Indian  traders  with  the 
staple  drink  of  the  century,  "Jamaica  rum."  Rarely  was  a  meeting 
held  of  the  merchants  at  their  uLong  Room  over  the  Exchange";  or 
of  the  Whig  club  of  lawyers  which  met  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern, 
where  George  Burns  kept  the  Gentlemen's  Coffee-house,  and  plotted 
to  destroy  church  and  state  (according  to  Judge  Jones);  or  of  the 
Social  Club  at  Sam  Fraunces',  without  a  bowl  of  fragrant  beverage 
of  which  rum  was  the  main  ingredient. 

But  this  was  the  convivial,  not  the  customary  drink  of  the  day. 
The  flowing  bowl  was  reserved  for  the  tavern,  or  social  gatherings. 
Madeira,  king  of  wines,  reigned  supreme  at  the  tables  of  the  gentry. 
True,  there  were  always  to  be  found  the  wines  of  Sicily  and  the  Ca- 
nary Isles,  the  red  vintages  of  Oporto  and  Bordeaux,  the  bright  aro- 
matic product  of  the  Xeres  and  Amontillado  districts,  and  champagne 
occasionally  appeared.  But  for  the  staple  every-day  drink,  and  for 
the  more  solemn  occasions, — birthdays,  majority-days,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  the  only  great  events  of  social  life, — Madeira,  and  Madeira 
only,  was  the  wine;  and  the  skilful  gentleman  who  looked  to  his 
wines  as  his  notable  lady  to  her  larder  ami  preserve-room,  knew  well 
the  process  by  which,  with  age  and  care,  he  could  bring  his  vintages 
to  each  note  in  the  gamut  of  flavor  and  delicacy.  A  gentleman's  cel- 
lar was  no  sinecure,  nor  was  its  construction  the  affair  of  an  hour  or 
a  day.  As  each  vessel  laden  with  the  precious  freight  arrived  (the 
cargo,  all  in  casks,  had  no  distinctive  name,  but  thereafter  took  that  of 
the  year  of  the  vintage  alone),  the  merits  of  the  wine  would  be  tested. 
Certain  vintages  became  famous:  that  of  1767  had  a  reputation  equal 
to  that  of  the  later  vintage  of  the  comet  year. 

l  The  Livingston  Aiignr  house  stotxl  in  Crown  Hall :  the  Van  Cortlandfs,  on  the  northwest  cor- 

Btnt-t  (n<>w  Liberty),  near  tin-  Dutch  church.  ner  of  Trinity  churchyard;   the  Roosevelt's,  in 

Many  citizen*  will  reineinber  the  stone  archway  Queen  street,  near  the  Walton  House ;  the  Cuy- 

throujfh  which  the  mails  were  delivered  from  the  ler's.  later  the  Rbinelander's,  on  the  corner  of 

Po*t-omcc  established  in  the  church  adjoining.  Row  and  Duane  mtrwts,  has  only  lately  been  torn 

The  Bayard'*  wn*  in  Wall  street,  close  to  th..  City  down. 
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One  cask  or  nioro  were  selected,  duly  cellared,  and  kept  in  the  wood- 
One  cask  only  was  drawn  from  during  the  first  year.  The  next  year 
a  second  purchase  was  made.  The  partly  emptied  cask  was  filled  from 
the  new  purchase ;  the  third  year  the  process  was  repeated,  the  new 
wine  being  used  every  day,  and  the  predecessors,  in  the  order  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  according  to  their  ages.  In  due  time  the 
older  wines  were  drawn  off  in  demijohns,  or  sometimes  bottled.  The 
lees  of  the  casks  served  as  a  base  for  the  Jamaica  rum,  and  gave  it  a 
wonderful  aroma.  But  only  ample  cellars  could  afford  this  degenerate 
use.  The  cellars  took  the  names  of  their  owners  when,  by  some  luck- 
less hap,  they  came  to  the  vendue- room  —  a  rare  fate.  The  vintages 
treated  by  wine-merchants  later  took  the  names  of  the  vessels  by 
which  they  were  received.  Instances  in  a  not  remote  day  must  be  fa- 
miliar, as  tho  Essex,  Jr.,  the  Juno,  and  the  Brahmin  Madeiras  were  all 
from  tho  same  vineyard,  and  brought  in  by  these  vessels,  while  the 
Farquhar,  the  Bingham,  and  the  Paulding  Madeiras  took  their  names 
from  the  owners  of  the  respective  cellars ;  the  March  and  Benson,  from 
the  importers;  the  Monteiros,  from  the  grower;  the  Metternich,  from 
the  origin  of  the  grape.  All  these,  however,  are  modern  fashions. 
There  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  colonial  days. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  into  the  manner  of  life  and  amuse- 
ments of  our  forefathers.  Their  habits  were  regular,  or  rather  their 
hours  were  regular.  They  rose  early,  if  not  with  the  sun,  and  had 
an  hour  or  more  at  their  office  or  stores,  which,  before  the  Revolution, 
were  usually  under  the  same  roof  as  their  dwellings;  and  after  a 
visit  to  the  market,  which  no  head  of  a  New- York  house  ever  omitted, 
breakfasted  in  a  hearty  manner.  The  dinner-hour  was  from  oue 
to  three,  and  the  tea  at  nightfall,  what  to-day  would  be  called  "  high 
tea."  A  supper  invariably  followed  at  the  tavern,  or  coffee-house, 
where  ale  or  punch  was  drunk,  crabs  were  picked  out,  or  esealloped 
oysters  (a  favorite  dish)  eaten,  and  pipes  smoked  in  the  winter;  or 
in  the  summer  lighter  beverages,  with  fruit  or  ices,  consumed  at  the 
tea-  and  mead-houses,  the  Rauelagh  or  the  Vauxhall,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town. 

For  the  high  gentry,  the  English  officials,  and  those  of  the  colony 
in  particular  who  had  country  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
York,  racing  was  the  chief  delight.  New-Yorkers  of  to-day  will  open 
their  eyes  when  they  are  told  that  in  1742  a  race  was  run  on  the 
Church  Farm,  not  a  stone's  throw  to  the  northwest  from  where  the 
present  Astor  House  stands;  and  that  here  in  1750 — five  horses  run- 
ning for  the  October  subscription  plate  —  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  car- 
ried away  the  prize.  His  horse  is  not  named.  It  was  not  the  custom 
then  to  name  horses  which  had  not  taken  a  purse,  and  this  race  was 
open  only  to  horses  which  had  never  taken  a  purse  on  Manhattan 
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Island.  The  great  course  was  the  Newmarket,  on  Hempstead  Plains, 
an  ideal  piece  of  ground  for  a  track,  to  which,  in  May  of  that  year, 
twenty  chairs  and  chaises  crossed  the  ferry1  the  day  before  the 
"event,"  and  a  far  greater  number  of  horses, "and  it  was  thought  that 
the  number  of  horses  on  the  plains  at  the  race  far  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand." The  chief  racing-stables 
in  the  New-York  province  were 
those  of  Morris  and  De  Lancey 
in  Westchester.  In  1753  the 
subscription  plate  was  run  for 
at  Greenwich,  on  the  estate  of 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  who 
had  died  the  year  previous,  and 
which  was  now  in  charge  of  his 
kinsman  and  executor,  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  a  famous  sports- 
man. General  Monckton  later 
occupied  "Richmond"  during 
his  brief  stay  in  this  govern- 
ment. The  governor  had  a  fine 
horse  named  Smoaker,  with  which  John  Leary,  the  jockey  of  the  day, 
won  a  bowl  which  he  would  not  surrender  to  Watts,  the  general's 
friend,  not  even  under  threat  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Five  years 
later  Leary  was  still  tenacious.  Besides  the  Church  Farm  and  Green- 
wich tracks,  there  was  a  third  course  at  Ilarlem.  There  were  other 
New-Yorkers  keen  for  the  sport:  Anthony  Rutgers,  of  New-York, 
and  Michael  Kearney,  Irish-born, — who  married  a  daughter  of  Lewis 
Morris,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  dashing  Phil  Kearney  of  military 
fame, —  were  thorough  sportsmen.  The  middle  and  southern  colo- 
nies were  not  behind  in  their  love  of  sports.  Dr.  Hamilton  led  the 
patrons  of  the  turf  in  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Dulaney,  who  was 
also  of  Irish  birth,  those  of  Maryland. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  brought  together  in  New- York  gentlemen 
who  knew  each  other  well  by  reputation,  but  who  had  never  before 
met  in  person.  In  the  years  that  followed  there  sprung  up  a  great 
rivalry  between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies.  The  years  1767, 
17C8,  and  1769  are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  turf.  Lewis 
Morris  won  reputation  for  his  Westchester  stables  with  his  American 
Childers  and  Strumpet.  In  October,  1769,  James  De  Lancey,  with 
his  imported  horse,  Lath,  brought  home  from  the  Centre  course  at 
Philadelphia  the  £100  prize.    The  De  Lancey  stables  were  the  most 


'This  ferry  was  from  tin-  Fly  Market  Slip,  at     the  roiul  to  Jamaica,  ulorig  which  the  drovers  and 
the  foot  of  the  present  Maiden  Lane,  to  the  land-     fanners  gathered, 
ing  at  Brookland.   Brooklyn  was  but  a  hamlet  on 
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expensive  of  any  at  the  north,  and  from  this  period  to  the  Revolution 
their  colors  were  on  every  course.  A  curious  instance  shows  the  diffi- 
culties sportsmen  as  well  as  tradesmen  had  to  contend  with  because 
of  the  debased  state  of  the  coinage  and  the  irregular  values  of  the 
currency  of  the  colonies.  On  the  Maryland  course,  Dulaney  made  a 
match  with  De  Lancey  for  a  race  for  a  "struck  half-bushel"  of  Span- 
ish dollars — that  is,  by  weight.  Later  the  Marylanders  declined  to 
stake  their  money  against  Virginia  currency  at  the  Leestown  course 
on  the  Potomac,  the  Virginia  paper  having  been  "counterfeited  in  a 
masterly  manner.'' 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  races  of  the  stamp-act  period  was  that 
between  True  Briton  and  Selim  in  1765,  at  the  very  height  of  the  hos- 
tile feeling  against  Great  Britain.  True  Briton  was  English-bom ; 
Selim,  a  grandson  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  was  American-born,  and 
had  the  fleetest  foot  in  the  colonies.  The  race  was  over  the  Phila- 
delphia course  and  for  £1000  stakes.  One  Waters,  who  owned  True 
Briton,  had  challenged  tho  continent,  in  true  British  boastfulness  of 
language,  to  a  trial  of  speed.  Samuel  Galloway  of  Maryland  answered 
his  defiance  with  Selim.  The  race  was  hardly  a  trial  of  speed,  but 
the  matchless  Selim  bore  off  the  honors  and  the  purse.  Another  True 
Briton  belonging  to  James  Do  Lancey  won  Revolutionary  fame.  It  is 
said  of  this  animal  that  Colonel  Oliver  De  Lancey  would  jump  him 
back  and  forth  from  a  standstill  over  a  five-barred  gate.  In  1768, 
the  "teriffic  Selim  "came  to  grief  with  Dr.  Hamilton's  Figure,  a  scion 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Arabian,  on  the  course  of  Upper  Marl- 
borough, near  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  These  are  but  instances  of 
the  trials  for  speed  in  which  the  New- York  stables  were  represented. 
They  serve  to  show  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  wealth  of  the  period. 

Racing  on  the  water  was  not  much  in  fashion,  though  the  gentry 
had  their  barges,  and  some  their  yachts  or  pleasure  sail-boats.  The 
most  elaborate  barge  (with  awning  and  damask  curtains)  of  which 
there  is  mention  was  that  of  Governor  Montgomerie,  and  the  most 
noted  yacht  was  the  Fancy,  belonging  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  whose 
Morrisania  manor,  on  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Sound,  gave  fine  har- 
bor and  safe  opportunity  for  sailing.  There  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  boat-race  in  1756  by  one  of  sixteen  whale-boats  (each  manned  by 
six  men)  which  arrived  in  New- York  from  Cape  Cod  on  the  way  to 
Albany  for  bateau  service  iu  the  Canada  campaign,  with  a  "  pettiau- 
ger "  belonging  to  the  city.  The  Cape  Cod  men  won  the  wager  with 
ease,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  townsmen. 

There  were  other  less  humane  sports:  bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and 
cock-fighting.  A  bull  was  baited  in  1763  by  the  keeper  of  the  tavern 
under  the  sign  of  the  De  Lancey  Arms,  in  the  Bowery  Lane.  Bulls 
were  baited  at  Bayard's  Mouut,  the  elevation  near  the  corner  of  Mul- 
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berry  and  Grand  streets.  Bear-baiting  became  more  rare  as  the 
animals  disappeared  from  this  neighborhood.  Cock-fighting  was  a 
more  aristocratic  pastime.  The  De  Lanceys  were  patrons  of  this 
cruel  sport,  one  to  be  traced  to  an  English  origin,  but  hardly  less  cruel 
than  the  old  Dutch  and  New  Netherland  custom  of  "pulling  the 
goose."  Good  fighting-cocks  were  advertised  in  the  New- York  papers, 
as  were  cock-gaffs  of  silver  and  steel ;  and  the  sign  of  the  Fighting- 
Cocks  long  hung  in  such  an  aristocratic  neighborhood  as  next  door  to 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  In  17G3,  however,  it  had  been  removed 
to  a  tavern  at  the  Whitehall  Slip.  Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  day  for 
the  pitched  mains.  This  sport  lasted  well  into  this  century  as  a  pub- 
lic amusement.  Again,  fox-hunting  was  a  favorite  pastime,  both  in 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New-York  colony.  There  were  foxes  on  this 
island,  but  the  less  broken  grounds  of  Long  Island  afforded  better 
running,  and  by  permission  each  year  three  days*  sport  was  had  on 
the  Flatland  plains,  the  huntsmen  meeting  at  daybreak  during  the 
autumn  racing-season.  That  the  sport  offended  some  gentle  natures 
appeared  by  a  letter  from  a  female,  published  before  the  Revolution, 
which  closes  with  the  delightful  satire, 

A  fox  is  killed  by  twenty  men. 
That  fox  perhaps  had  killed  a  hen; 
A  gallant  act  no  doubt  is  here ! 
All  wicked  foxes  ought  to  fear 
When  twenty  dogs  and  twenty  men 
Can  kill  a  fox  thut  killM  a  hen. 

The  side-shows  afforded  entertainment  to  a  different  class.  There 
is  notice  of  a  panther,  seven  feet  long,  which  leaped  from  a  window 
into  the  street,  in  July,  1732,  and  was  finally  shot;  but  whence  it  came 
no  man  knew.  In  1751  there  was  advertised  to  bo  seen  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Edward  Willett,  at  Whitehall,  a  creature  called  a  Japanese,  of 
about  two  feet  high,  his  body  resembling  a  human  body  in  all  parts 
except  the  feet  and  tail:  price,  one  shilling;  children,  ninepence.  In 
176*5  there  was  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Edward  Barden  in  the 
Fields,  at  the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms,  a  white  girl,  aged  thirteen  years, 
born  of  black  parents;  she  is  styled  a  "white-negro."  And  at  the 
same  place  there  was  advertised  to  be  sold  "  a  likely  negro  man  who 
can  play  very  well  on  the  French  Horn  and  Trumpet,  fitting  to  wait 
on  a  gentleman."  Iu  1751  the  town  was  invited  to  see,  at  the  house 
of  John  Bannin,  next  door  to  Mr.  Peter  Brower's,  near  the  Dutch 
church,  "a  curious  live  porcupine  of  various  colors;  a  creature  armed 
with  darts,  which  resemble  writing  pens  though  of  different  colour, 
and  which  he  shoots  at  any  adversary  with  ease  when  angry  or  at- 
tacked, though  otherwise  of  great  good  humour  and  gentleness."  In 
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1755  Captain  Seymour  arrived  in  New- York  in  the  ship  Fame  in  eight 
weeks  from  Cadiz.  He  brought  with  him  a  young  lioness  which  he 
took  on  board  at  Gibraltar.  He  also  brought  from  the  African  coast 
two  ostriches,  "fowls  of  that  country,"  but  they  died  on  the  voyage. 
In  1754  a  living  alligator,  full  four  feet  long,  was  shown  for  sixpence. 
In  December,  1759,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship-a-Masting,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Moravian  street,  near  the  back  of  Spring  Garden,  there  was 
advertised  to  be  seen  "a  wild  animal  lately  brought  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, called  a  Buffalo."   Occasionally  young  elks  were  on  exhibition. 

Of  shows  of  another  variety  there  was  in  1755,  at  the  house  of  Adam 
Vandenberg  in  the  Broadway,  a  musical  machine  which  represented 
the  tragedy  of  "Bateman."   The  showman  was  Richard  Brickell,  a 
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famous  posture-maker,  who  took  the  theater  in  Nassau  street  for  a 
display  of  "his  dancings  and  tumblings."  Anthony  Joseph  Dugee,  who 
in  1753  announced  himself  as  "late  an  apprentice  to  the  Grand  Turk 
Mahomet  Caratha,"  danced  at  Vandenberg's  garden  "  on  a  slack  rope 
scarcely  perceptible,  with  and  without  a  balance,"  a  measure  which 
had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Wax  figures  were  exhibited  by  Martha  Gazley  as  early  as  1731.  They 
were  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  but  a  more  ambitious  effort  was  made  in 
1749,  when  "  the  effigies  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  and  the 
Empress  Queen  of  Hungaria  and  Bohemia,"  with  the  play  of  "Whit- 
tington  and  his  Cat,"  were  the  features  of  entertainment.  In  1739 
there  was  given  in  Holt's  Long  Room  "  a  new  pantomime  in  grotesque 
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characters,  called  "  The  Adventures  of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch." 
Punch's  opera,  "  Bateman,  or  the  Unhappy  Marriage,"  with  a  fine  dia- 
logue between  Punch  and  his  wife  Joan,  acted  by  "a  set  of  lively 
figures  late  from  Philadelphia,"  was  given  in  1747  at  the  sign  of  the 
Spread  Eagle,  near  Whitehall  Slip.  The  circus,  with  Mr.  Faulk's 
noted  performance  in  horsemanship,  appears  in  1771.  The  solar  or 
camera-obscura  microscope,  and  David  Lockwood's  unparalleled  musi- 
cal clock,  which  "  had  been  shown  twice  to  the  King  in  his  royal  palace 
of  St.  James,"  delighted  and  instructed  the  town  in  1743.  A  micro- 
cosm, or  the  world  in  miniature,  was  displayed  at  the  New  Exchange 
in  1756.  A  panorama  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  exhibited  iu  1750. 
A  grotto  with  a  "  Statue  of  Mars  within  pointing  to  General  Amherst 
a  short  distance  away,  as  meauing,  'Behold  a  living  hero!'"  was  the 
curiosity  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bowling  Green,  being  shown  in 
the  house  next  door  to  Mr.  Rutherfurd's,  in  1762.  In  1763  the  city  of 
Malaga  in  miniature  was  exhibited  opposite  the  Old  Slip,  and  in  1764 
a  model  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  describes  it,  was  on 
view  opposite  "  the  Honorable  John  Watts'  Esqr.  near  the  Exchange." 
Experiments  in  electricity  were  given  at  the  assembly-rooms  of  the 
City  Arms  in  the  Broadway  by  William  Johnson  in  1763.  These 
notices  have  been  given  somewhat  in  detail  as  showing  the  manner 
in  which  localities  were  indicated  in  the  days  when  street  numbers 
were  unknown,  and  signs  appearing  to  the  eye  were  the  only  guides. 
The  theater  opened,  as  has  been  stated,  in  1750.  The  performances 
continued,  with  occasional  interruptions,  till  August,  1773,  when  the 
depression  arising  from  the  political  situation  brought  all  public  and 
most  private  entertainments  to  a  close. 

The  public  balls  were  given  at  the  principal  taverns.  After  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  long  room  at  the  City  Arms  on  the  Broad- 
way was  the  favorite  dancing-hall.  The  most  minute  account  of  the 
dances  appears  in  the  notice  of  the  ball  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  birthday,  in  1735,  at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  near  the  Old 
Dutch  church.  The  ball  opened  with  French  dances, — the  gavotte,  the 
minuet,  the  courante,  aud  the  chacone, —  all  somewhat  grave  in  their 
movement,  and  therefore  suited  to  the  stiff-starched  fashion  of  both 
female  and  male  attire.  After  this  Mrs.  Xorris  led  down  the  country- 
dances.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  and  had  mar- 
ried Captain  Xorris  of  H.  M.  S.  Tartar,  second  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
John  Xorris,  an  officer  on  the  Atlantic  station.  Dancing  assemblies 
met  also  at  the  City  Arms  once  a  fortnight  during  the  gay  season. 
In  1763  Charles  McEvers  and  C.  Duano  were  the  managers.  Con- 
certs, instrumental  and  vocal,  were  given  here  also.  In  1765  Mr. 
Hulet  announced  a  concert,  and  that  "  the  first  violin  would  be  per- 
formed by  a  gentleman  lately  arrived,"  and  a  solo  by  the  same  hand 
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(evidently  an  amateur),  the  other  instrumental  parts  by  gentlemen  of 
the  town.  The  dancing  assembly  was  an  idea  of  Edward  Willett,  the 
host  of  the  Province  Arms,  and  the  subscription  to  each  meeting  was 
eight  shillings. 

A  word  as  to  costume.  The  day  habits  were  plain  enough,  as  the 
gentlemen  were  all  busy  and  the  housewives  had  no  idle  time  ou  their 
hands  in  a  population  whose  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  but  the  evening  dress  was  always  of  the  very  latest 
St.  James  cut.  The  men  wore  long-waisted  coats  of  velvet,  silk-  or 
satin-lined,  silver-  or  gold-  embroidered,  buttons  of  precious  metal, 
cuffs  and  jabots  of  rich  Flemish  or  Spanish  lace,  long  waistcoats  of 
brilliant  pattern,  small-clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  diamond-  or  paste- 
buckled  shoes ;  their  gloves  were  white  dressed  leather,  with  lace 
trimmings;  they  had  wigs  or  perukes;  they  carried  cocked  hats, 
and  wore  silver-hilted  swords,  which  hung  from  richly  embroidered 
sashes.  In  a  word,  they  could  ruffle  it  with  the  best  of  their  English 
cousins.  The  ladies  dressed  their  hair  low  or  high  according  to  the 
latest  mode,  wore  stiff  laced  bodices,  skirts  with  deep  panuiers,  hooped 
petticoats  of  considerable  width  (though  not  as  vast  as  those  of  the 
London  dames,  which  blocked  the  passages), high-heeled  colored  shoes, 
and,  later,  slippers  of  dainty  satin  or  whito  dressed  kid.  They  carried 
fans  of  the  latest  pattern.  The  stuffs  were  rich,  and  heavily  brocaded 
in  bunches  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  large  English  pattern.  By  day 
they  were  simple  as  Cinderella  at  the  chimney-corner.  Their  gowns 
were  of  plain,  sensible  material,  woolen  or  calico,  made  short,  with 
aprons  of  linen;  their  hats  small,  their  hoods  quiet^  and  at  home 
always  a  muslin  cap.  There  was  a  vast  variety  of  dress-goods  from 
which  to  select,  shipped  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Of  this 
we  may  judge  from  the  first  advertisement  of  Mr.  Isaac  Low,  one  of 
the  leading  dry-goods  importers.  On  November  6, 1766,  he  announced 
in  Holt's  "New-York  Journal"  that  he  "has  just  imported  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  suitable  to  the  season,  consisting  of  coatings,  broad- 
cloths, flannels,  embossed  serges;  Paris-fans  and  half  sticks,  spotted 
ermine  shalloons,  satinets,  callimancoes,  oznabrigs,  sheeting;  Russia 
drilling  donlass,  garlix  Callieoes,  cottons,  cambricks,  lawns;  both 
muslin  taffatus,  Persian  cotton  lungee  and  new  silk  romalls,  bandan- 
noes  and  women's  gloves ;  worsted  and  cotton  hose,  &c,  &c.  which 
he  will  sell  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  at  his  store,  between  the 
Exchange  and  Coenties  market.  Imported  since  the  above :  A  fresh 
assortment  of  beautiful  <*hecks  and  callieoes  from  the  fountain  head; 
Scots  handkerchiefs,  bed  bunts,  bed  ticks,  gartering,  binding,  &c."  In 
1768  he  advertised  flowered  petticoating,  silk  corsets  and  Damascus 
silk  Lorettos,  silk  burdets  and  dressed  deerskins. 

Surely,  as  Judge  Jones  implies,  these  were  times  of  Arcadian  sim- 
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plicity,  days  when,  as  our  modem  satirist  would  say,  "Miss  Flora 
McFlinisey  had  nothing  to  wear."  Richard  Norris,  stay-maker  from 
London,  in  1771  advertised  "all  sorts  of  stays  turned  and  plain, 
thick  or  thin,  straw,  cut  French  hips  and  German  jackets  after  the 
newest  and  best  manner.11  Any  ladies  uneasy  in  their  shape  he  like- 
wise fits  without  any  incumbrance,  all  "  by  methods  approved  by  the 
society  of  Stay  makers  in  London."  Rivington,  the  printer,  adver- 
tised "  Coque  de  pearl  necklaces,  hair  pins,  sprigs  and  ear  rings  set 
round  with  marquisates  in  a  new  taste:  fine  paste  and  stone  shoe 
buckles  from  thirty-five  shillings  to  ten  pounds  and  lockets  for  tho 
sweet  remembrance  from  four  shillings  to  three  pounds."  Nor  were  the 
men,  like  our  Gorman  second  cousins,  willing  that  the  fair  sex  should 
have  all  the  glitter,  as  similar  notices  show.  John  Still,  "  an  honest 
barber  and  peruke  maker  from  London,"  who  lived  in  Rosemary,  an- 
nounced, in  1750,  "Tyes,  full  bottoms,  Majors,  Spencers,  Fox  tails, 
Rainalies,  Tucks,  Cuts  and  bob  perukes"— quite  a  variety  of  head- 
gear ;  also  "Ladies'  Talematongues  and  Towers  after  the  manner  that 
is  now  worn  at  court."  The  military  costumes  were  brilliant.  Scar- 
let with  blue  facings  was  the  army  color.  Blue  and  white  were  given 
to  the  navy  by  George  II. — "George  tho  Victorious,"  as  the  loyal 
colonists  called  their  fortunate  king.  The  working-classes  wore  fus- 
tian or  homespun  stuffs,  short  coats  or  tunics  with  knee-breeches  of 
corduroy,  woolen  stockings,  and  felt  hats  or  caps  of  ordinary  fur. 
The  negroes  affected  color  and  wore  garbs  of  not  different  pattern,  but 
of  motley  hue. 

Until  1762  tho  streets  were  lighted  only  by  lanterns  suspended  from 
the  windows,  but  in  this  year  public  lamps  and  lamp-posts  were  set 
up  in  the  thoroughfares  and  lighted  at  the  public  expense.  These 
were  protected  by  a  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  any  one  doing  damage,  as 
happened  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  in  the  violent  times  of  the 
stamp  act.  In  this  same  direction  the  merchants  proved  themselves 
alive  to  their  interests,  by  petitioning  the  assembly,  in  1761,  for  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  funds  were  raised  by 
lottery.  It  was  completed  and  lighted  for  tho  first  time  in  June,  1763. 
The  latitude  of  the  flag-bastion  at  Fort  George  was  established  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  October,  1769,  by  David  Rittenhouse, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  scientific  observers  of  the  day. 

The  year  1768  has  been  selected  as  the  central  point  about  which  to 
group  the  features  of  this  local  picture.  It  was  a  year  of  hope  and 
promise.  In  this  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  first  mercantile 
institution  on  the  continent,  was  founded.  Campbell,  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  thus  describes  the  city : 
44  The  City  of  New -York  is  seated  in  41  d  42  m  north  latitude.  The 
road  before  it  though  inconvenienced  with  ice  in  very  hard  winters 
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is  notwithstanding  always  open  —  this  with  other  circumstances  ren- 
ders it  a  place  of  great  resort  and  a  very  extensive  commerce.  They 
export  to  the  West  Indies  bread,  peas,  rye,  meal,  Indian  corn,  horses, 
sheep,  beef,  pork  and  at  least  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  flour;  their 
returns  are  rum,  sugar  and  molasses.  They  send  provisions  to  the 
Spanish  Main.  They  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  log  wood  trade: 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn  and  lumber  they  send  to  London  ami  Ma- 
deira. They  have  also  a  correspondence  with  Hamburg  and  Holland 
which  A.  D.  1769  amounted  to  246,522 £.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  ships  entered  were  196,  sloops  431 ;  cleared  outward,  ships  188, 
sloops  424." 

In  the  plan  of  New -York  surveyed  in  1766  and  1767  by  Bernard 
Ratzer,  the  most  northerly  street  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  was 
Reade  street ;  on  the  East  River  side,  Catharine  street.  The  line  of 
Division  street  in  the  Out  Ward  stopped  at  Arundel  street,  and  the 
line  of  the  Bowery  left  its  last  laid-out  cross-street  at  Bullock  (now 
Broome)  street.  On  the  west  side  the  road  to  Greenwich  passed  the 
estate  of  G.  Harrison,  Esq.,  the  foundry,  Lispeuard's  estate  on  the 
Lispenard  meadows,  the  estate  of  Abraham  Mortier,  paymaster-gen- 
eral of  the  royal  army  from  1758  to  1761,  afterward  known  as  Rich- 
mond Hill,  and  the  estate  of  Lady  Warren,  widow  of  the  admiral.  In 
the  rear  of  this  property  an  inner  road  communicated  with  the  estate 
of  Oliver  De  Lancey,  which  was  called  the  Monument  Road  because 
of  a  monument  erected  at  its  upper  end  to  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of 
Quebec.  De  Lancey's  seat  was  on  the  river-side,  and  below  this,  in 
the  order  named,  were  those  of  William  Bayard  and  of  James  Jauncey. 
The  only  seats  situated  on  the  East  River  side  above  Corlaer's  Hook, 
or  Crown  Point  Bend,  and  above  the  salt  meadows,  were  those  of  Nich- 
olas Stuyvesant,  Gerard  Stuyvesant,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  J.  Keteltas 
and  John  Watts;  and  within,  on  the  Bowery  Lane,  going  north- 
ward from  the  city  limits,  the  property  of  James  De  Lancey  on  the 
right,  of  Dyckman,  Herring,  and  Andrew  Elliot  on  the  left,  and  of 
T.  Tiebout  and  James  Duano  on  the  right.  James  Duane's  farm 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Gramercy  Park. 

In  his  references  Ratzer  names  Fort  George,  seventeen  churches,  one 
synagogue,  the  City  Hall,  the  Exchange,  the  prison  (which  stood  on 
the  common),  the  college,  the  theater,  five  markets  (Fish,  Old  Slip, 
Fly,  Peck's,  Oswego),  the  upper  barracks,  the  powder-house,  the  Jews' 
burial-ground  (still  at  the  head  of  Chatham),  the  lower  barracks,  and 
the  artillery  stores.  The  closely  settled  portion  lay  in  the  triangle  from 
the  North  River  at  Reade  street  to  the  East  River  at  Catharine  street. 
Yet,  though  small,  as  Colden  wrote  to  the  home  government,  New- 
York  was  already  the  center  of  opinion  as  much  as  she  was  the 
strategic  center  of  the  continent. 
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LETTERS  OF  ALEXANDER  MACKRABY   TO  SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 

New  York  :  4th  June  1768. 

Dear  Brother :  .  .  .  I  am  but  just  arrived,  and  find  a  ship  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
London.  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  have  been  eat  up  almost  by  mosquitoes  on  the 
road.  You  must  have  felt  the  venom  of  those  cursed  insects  in  Portugal.  I  am  so 
mauled  that  I  don't  know  if  my  legs  will  be  fit  to  appear  in  public  tomorrow ;  if  they 
should,  I  wait  upon  the  General  and  Captain  Maturin.  I  shall  likewise  deliver  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Atche  Thompson,  who  is  a  considerable  merchant  here.  I  was  very  for- 
tunate in  my  company  hither.  I  came  with  a  young  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  city,  who  has  lately  married  a  very  pretty  agreeable  girl  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  so  I  shall  get  into  parties  both  male  and  female  while  I  continue  among  them. 
We  met  Captain  Francis  upon  the  road,  but  I  did  not  know  him.  I  hope  to  see  him 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  in  Philadelphia.  His  character  makes  mo  very  desirous  of  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  I  am  not  upon  bad  terms  with  his  family.  This  is  an 
advantage  I  have  to  thank  you  for,  as  well  as  for  almost  every  other  which  does  me 
credit  on  this  side  of  the  water.  .  .  . 

The  devil  take  my  bank-book,  and  the  man  who  picked  it  up !  I  wish  he  was  bitten 
all  over  with  mosquitoes,  and  that  I  had  the  scratching  of  him  !  You  will  certainly  be 
right  in  making  a  purchase  of  lands  in  America,  and  no  time  so  proper  as  the  present. 
They  are  to  be  had  at  a  lower  rate  now  than  could  have  been  at  any  period  for  years 
past,  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money.  Your  coz.,  the  Captain,  I  dare  say,  is 
a  good  judge  of  situations. 

This  is  a  better  place  for  company  and  amusements  than  Philadelphia ;  more  gay 
and  lively.    I  have  already  seen  some  pretty  women. 

You  may  tell  my  sister  tliat  I  get  acquainted  with  families,  and  drink  tea,  and  play 
at  cards ;  and  go  about  to  assemblies  dancing  minuets.  I  shall  liardly  get  any  dan- 
cing here.  It  is  growing  very  hot,  and  Sir  Harry  Moore  is  gone  back  into  the  country ; 
they  say  land  jobbing.  I  am  stunned  with  the  firing  of  guns  and  crackers,  on  account 
of  the  King's  birthday ;  all  the  town  illuminated.  The  General  makes  all  the  officers 
in  the  town  drunk  at  his  house.  .  .  . 

New  York  :  13th  June  1768. 

...  I  am  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Philadelphia,  and  shall  set  out  tomorrow. 
The  novelty  of  this  place  made  me  think  it  more  enchanting  at  first  than  I  now  find  it. 
As  to  its  situation,  it  affords  nothing  extraordinary  but  the  North  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  sloops  170  miles  up  the  country,  and  by  its  junction  with  smaller 
streams,  opens  a  vast  communication  with  the  interior  parts.  This,  you  know,  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  makes  lands  above  much  more  valuable  Our  river  at  Philadel- 
phia, tho'  a  mile  broad  at  the  city  is  not  navigable  more  than  thirty  miles  above  it. 
With  regard  to  the  people,  manner,  living,  and  conversation,  one  day  shows  you  as 
much  as  fifty.  Here  are  no  diversions  at  all  at  present.  The  plays  are  over,  and  I 
told  you  some  time  since  the  cause  of  there  being  no  assemblies.  I  have  gone  dining 
about  from  house  to  house,  but  meet  with  the  same  dull  round  of  topics  everywhere  — 
lands,  Madeira  wine,  fishing  parties,  or  politics,  make  up  the  sum  total.  They  have  a 
vile  practice  here,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  city :  I  mean  that  of  playing  at  back-gammon 
(a  noise  I  detest),  which  is  going  forward  in  the  public  coffee-houses  from  morning  till 
night,  frequently  ten  or  a  dozen  tables  at  a  time.  I  think  a  single  man  in  America  is 
one  of  the  most  wretched  beings  I  can  conceive,  yet  our  friend  Atchy  Thompson  is 
still  a  bachelor ;  but  he  talks  of  going  to  Europe  immediately  upon  the  return  of  his 
partner,  I  believe  to  settle  in  Ireland  or  London.  He  is  a  good-natured  youth,  and  1 
be beve  in  a  very  good  way.  .  .  . 

I  waited  on  General  Gage,  and  had  the  honoxir  of  some  conversation  with  him.  It 
was  lucky  I  went  at  the  time  I  did,  as  he  has  been  out  of  town  almost  ever  since. 
Vol.  II.—  30. 
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So  has  Captain  Maturin  :  but  be  paid  mo  a  visit  this  morning,  and  with  the  extremest 
politeness  told  me  how  much  he  was  concerned  at  my  departure ;  that  he  hoped  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  me  at  his  house :  that  he  will  be  always  proud  of  an 
opportunity  to  show  any  civilities  to  Mr.  Francis's  friends,  and  that  I  may  depend 
upon  his  forwarding  my  letters  constantly.  In  fact,  he  is  a  very  agreeable  well-bred 
man.  and  his  lady  a  pretty  woman.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
him.  which  I  certainly  will,  whenever  I  come  to  New  York  again.  .  .  . 

I  live  a  tolerably  jolly  life,  but  I  see  no  prospect  of  getting  rich.  Plague  take  this 
subordination.  I  want  to  make  a  ramble  alwut  200  miles  up  the  country.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  holds  a  congress  of  a  vast  number  of  Indian  tribes.  Governor  is  going 
up  thither,  and  a  great  many  strangers.  I  have  a  violent  curiosity  to  see  something 
of  that  nature.  .  .  .   ITeavens!  what  an  immense  country  this  is  ! 


I  am  here  still.  There  never  was  such  uncomfortable  weather.  So  uncertain  Is 
this  climate,  that  in  the  morning  you  may  wear  a  suit  of  cloth  cloathes,  at  noon  sit  in 
your  shirt  with  windows  and  doors  open,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  wrap 
yourselves  up  in  a  fur  cloak.  .  .  . 

Among  the  many  disputes  in  this  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  America,  the 
religions  are  not  the  least.  The  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  full  of 
apprehensions  at  the  great  and  growing  power  of  the  Presbyterians.  Don't  imagine 
that  I  mean  in  any  matters  that  regard  salvation  ;  that  affair  might  have  been  left  to 
shift  for  itself  at  doomsday.  Tho  alarm  was  taken  at  an  election  lately  ;  since  which 
the  parties  have  raged  with  tolerable  violence.  The  Church  people,  conscious  that  the 
Presbyterians,  who  have  the  appointment  of  their  own  ministers,  must  always  out- 
number them,  are  desirous  of  having  some  person  here  vested  with  the  power  of  ordi- 
nation —  but  they  don't  like  a  bishop,  nor  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  short,  they  don't 
know  what  they  waut.  You  remember  Dean  Swift  was  to  have  been  made  Bishop  of 
Virginin.  The  Presbyterians  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  great.  They  are  all 
of  republican  principles.    The  Bostonians  are  Presbyterians.  .  .  . 


RESIDENCES  AND  STORES  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW-YORK,  1768. 


Alexander,  Robert.   See  Thompson  &  Alexander. 

Aixicocke,  Joseph,  Wines,  Spirits,  Groceries ;  u  Corner  House  fronting  Wall  and 
Queen  Streets,  where  Mr.  Peter  Remsen  formerly  lived  " ;  removed  May,  1769,  to  the 
House  in  Wall  Street  wherein  Thomas  William  Moore  lately  lived  " 

Ausop,  John,  General  Importing  Business  ;  Store  in  Hanorcr  Square. 

Amiel,  John,  General  Groceries ;  Store  in  South  Street,  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Van  Home's. 

Bayard,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods  ;  Store  in  Queen  Street. 

Bache,  Theophylact,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods  ;  owner  of  ship  Grace. 
William  Chambers,  Master  —  Bristol  Trader  ;  Hanover  Square,  South  Side. 

Beekman,  Gerard  William,  Importer  of  Dry  Goods  ;  House  in  Dock  Street. 

Beekman,  James,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods;  Store  in  Queen  Street. 

Booart,  Henry  C,  West  India  Goods ;  Smith  Street,  next  door  to  Mr.  Robert  Ray'?, 
near  Old  Dutch  Church. 

Booth,  Benjamin,  Importer  of  European  Goods ;  Store  near  the  Fly  Market  and 
the  Ferry  Stairs  in  the  Street  leading  from  thence  to  the  Coffee  House  ;  removed  February, 
1709,  to  the  large  ueir  store  of  Mr.  Peter  Vlopper,  near  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Fly  Market." 


loth  June  (1768). 


(From  Unit'*  "  Xnr-Tork  Journal"  and  Oatne't  " .Vnr- York  Mercury." ) 
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BREVOORT,  HENRY,  Iron  Mongery,  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Frying  Pan,"  Queen  Street, 
between  the  Fly  Market  and  Barling's  Slip. 

Buchanan,  Thomas.    See  Walter  and  Thomas  Buchanan. 

Buchanan,  Walter  and  Thomas,  Importers  from  England  and  Scotland,  Dry 
Goods,  &e. ;  Queen  Street,  near  the  Fly  Market. 

Corsa  &  Bull  (Colonel  Isaac  Corsa  and  Joseph  Bull),  Importers ;  Shop  near  Peek's 
Slip. 

Cruoer,  Henry  and  John,  Shipping  Business ;  Owners  of  Bristol  Traders ;  Cruger's 
Dock. 

Cruoer,  John  (lato  Mayor),  of  Henry  and  John  Cruger ;  House  opposite  to  Mr. 
LottTs  in  Smith  Street. 

Cruoer,  John  Harris,  Importer  and  Shipping  Merchant,  English  and  West  India 
Trade ;  near  the  Exchange. 

Dembrosses,  Elias,  Importer  of  European  Goods ;  Corner  House,  late  Major  Van 
Home's,  two  doors  from  Abraham  De  Peyster's,  between  the  Fly  Market  ami  Merchtints' 
Coffee  House. 

Duyckinck,  Gerardus,  Drugs,  Medicines,  Stationery, 44  The  Universal  Store,"  at  the 
44  Sign  of  the  Looking  Glass  and  Druggist  Pot,"  Dock  Street,  Corner  of  the  Old  Slip 
Market. 

Folliott,  Georoe  &  Co.,  Importers  of  European  Goods;  Dock  Street. 
Franklin,  Walter  &  Co.,  General  Shipping  and  Importing  Business ;  Store  in  Wall 
Street. 

Hoffman  &  Ludlow  (Nicholas  Hoffman  and  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow),  Vendue  Masters ; 
Dock  Street. 

Keteltas  &  Sharpe  (Peter  Keteltas  and  Ricliard  Sharpe),  Clerks  of  the  Old  Insur- 
ance Office  at  the  Coffee  House. 

Kemble,  Samuel,  Captain ;  Commander  of  Snow  General  Gage,  London  Trader. 

Laight,  Edward,  Iron  Mongery  and  Cutlery ;  St.  George's  Square,  opposite  the  Hon- 
orable William  Walton's. 

Lispenard,  Leonard,  Jr.,  at  the  44  Brewerie"  on  the  North  hirer. 

Livingston,  Philip,  General  Importing  Business ;  44  Store  on  the  Nete  Dock  (Burnet's 
Quay),  near  tlie  Ferry  Stairs." 

Low,  Isaac,  General  and  Importing  Business,  Beaver  Skins,  &c. ;  Store  between  the 
Coenties  Market  and  the  Exchanye. 
•  McAdam,  William,  General  Importer;  Smith  Street,  near  the  New  Dutch  Church. 

McDavitt,  Patrick,  Vendue  Master ;  Corner  of  A'iw^  Street,  opposite  Alderman 
Desbrosses'. 

McDonald,  Alexander,  Captain ;  Importer  of  Dry  Goods,  Madeira  Wine,  &c, 
44  near  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House." 

McEvers,  Charles,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods ;  Successor  to  James 
McEvers,  Hanover  Square. 

McEvers,  James,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods;  Hanorer  Square. 

Marston,  Thomas  and  John,  General  Merchandise. 

Miller,  Thomas,  Captain  ?  Commander  of  ship  Edward,  London  Trader,  at  Mur- 
ray's Wharf. 

Moore,  Thomas  William,  Importer  and  Vendue  Master.  See  Moore  &  Lynsen. 
Store  in  Wall  Street,  near  the  Coffee  House. 

Moore  &  Lynsen,  Vendue  Masters  (Thomas  William  Moore,  Abraham  Lynsen) ; 
dissolved  May,  1769 ;  Wall  Street. 

Moore,  Lynsen  &  Co.,  Vendue  Masters  (Thomas  William  Moore,  Abraham  Lyn- 
sen, Daniel  McComiick) ;  Wall  Street. 

MURRAY,  Robert,  Shipping  Merchant ;  Store  on  Murray's  Wharf. 

Neilson,  William,  Importer  of  English  Dry  Goods ;  Store  in  Great  Dock  Street. 
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Nicoll,  Charles,  Wine  Importer,  at  tlie  White- Hall. 

Phenix,  Daniel  ;  House  fronting  on  Burnefs  Street,  adjoining  house  where  Mr. 
James  De  Peyster  lives. 

Ramadge,  Smith,  Dry  Goods  Importer ;  Queen  Street. 
Ramsay,  John,  Dry  Goods  Importer;  near  the  Fly  Market. 
Randall,  Thomas,  Captain ;  Pearl  Street. 

Rapalje,  Garrett,  Dry  Goods  Importer;  opposite  the  Fly  Market ;  Brew  House 
(William  Faulkner,  Rem  and  Garrett  Rapalje),  Brookland  Ferry. 

Reade,  John,  Importer  of  European  and  India  Goods,  Shipping;  Store,  Corner  of 
Wall  Street,  fronting  Quern  Street. 

Reade  &  Yates  (Laurence  Reade  and  Richard  Yates),  Importers  of  European  and 
East  India  Goods ;  Store,  Wall  Street. 

Remsen,  Henry,  Jr.  &  Company,  Importers  of  Dry  Goods,  Prints,  &c. ;  Store  in 
Hanover  Square. 

Remsen,  Peter,  General  Importer  of  Dry  Goods;  at  tho  Corner  of  King  Street. 
Roosevelt,  Isaac,  Sugar  Refiner ;  Wall  Street. 

Sears,  Isaac,  European  and  India  Goods,  Anchors,  &c. ;  Queen  Street. 
Seton,  William,  Importer  of  Dry  Goods,  European  and  India  Goods;  Store  oh 
Cruger's  Dock. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  New- York  Air  Furnace  Company  (Gilbert  Forbes,  Peter  T.  Cur- 
tenius,  Richard  Sharpe,  &c).    See  Keteltas  &  Sharpe. 

Sherbrooke,  Miles  (Perry,  Hayes  and  Sherbrooke),  General  Importers ;  Bayard 
Street. 

Simson,  Sampson  (Sampson  and  Solomon  Simson),  Shipping,  Groceries,  Ac. ;  Store 
in  Stone  Street. 

Taylor,  John,  European  aud  India  Goods ;  Hanover  Square. 
Templeton,  Oliver  (Templeton  &  Stewart),  Vendue  Masters :  opposite  the  Coffee 
Howie  Bridge. 

Thompson  &  Alexander  ( Atcheson  Thompson  and  Robert  Alexander),  Importers  of 
Bottled  Beer,  Irish  Beef,  and  Wines;  Great  Dock  Street,  near  Coenties  Market. 

Thurman,  John,  Jr.,  General  Importer  Dry  Goods,  West  India  Produce ;  Wall 
Street,  the  comer  of  Smith  Street. 

Ustick.,  William,  Hardware  Merchant,  Nail  factory  (William  Ustick,  Hubert  Van 
Wagenen,  Henry  Ustick) ;  "  Sign  of  the  Lock  and  Key,"  between  Butting's  and  Beek- 
man's  Slip.  ' 

Van  Dam,  Anthony,  Importer  of  Wines,  and  Shipping  Agent ;  Store  in  Dock  Street  ; 
Secretary  of  tho  New  York  Insurance  Company,  Merchant  Coffee  House. 

Van  Horne,  Augustus,  European  and  India  Goods;  Smith  Street. 

Van  Zandt,  Jacobus,  General  Importing  Business,  Dry  Goods,  Groceries ;  Rotten 
Rote,  near  the  Coffee  House. 

Verplanck,  Samuel,  General  Importer  European  Goods ;  House  in  Wall  Street. 

Waddell,  Robert  Ross  (Greg,  Cunningham  &  Co.),  Shipping  Merchants  and  Im- 
porters; Hunter's  Quay. 

Wallace,  Hugh  and  Alexander,  Importers  from  Ireland,  Linens,  &c. ;  "  Counting 
House  in  Burnet's  Street.'' 

Walton,  Jacob  and  William  ;  Ship  Yard  on  the  East  River. 

Walton,  William  (See  Jacob  and  William  Walton) ;  Residence,  St.  George's  Square. 

Watson  &  Murray  (Jacob  Watson  and  John  Murray),  General  Importers  of  Euro- 
pean and  India  Goods,  West  India  Produce ;  near  Burling's  Slip. 

Wetherhbad,  John,  Importer;  Store  neur  the  Bowling  Green,  in  the  Broadway. 

White,  Henry,  General  Importer ;  Cruger's  Dock,  fronting  the  East  River.  Removed 
May,  1769,  to  the  late  Treasurer's  (Abraham  de  Peyster),  between  the  Fly  Market  and 
Coffee  House. 
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EXPLOIT  OF  MARINU.S  WILLETT. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

NEW-YORK  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 

1775  - 1783 


N  1775  the  city  of  New- York  contained  about  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Its  territory,  within  the  limits  of 
the  "  corporation,"  comprised  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan  lying  south  of  what  is  now  Broome  street, 
from  Broadway  (then  Great  George  street),  on  the  west,  to  Divi- 
sion and  Suffolk  streets,  on  the  east;  but  it  was  closely  built  up 
only  below  a  line  passing  through  Reade  street  and  extending  to  the 
foot  of  Catharine  street,  East  River.  North  of  Broome  street  were 
meadows  and  groves  of  trees,  interspersed  with  farm-houses  or  the 
country-seats  of  large  landed  proprietors.  A  German  traveler1  thus 
described  the  spot  soon  to  become  the  center  of  operations  during  a 
long  and  tedious  war:  "  The  Island  of  New  York  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful Island  I  have  ever  seen.  No  superfluous  trunk,  no  useless  twig, 
no  unnecessary  stalk  can  here  be  found.  Projecting  fruitful  hillocks 
surrounded  by  orchards,  meadows  and  gardens,  full  of  fruit-trees, 
and  single  ones  scattered  over  the  hills,  with  houses  attached,  line 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  present  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  scene.  The 

l  •' Letters  of  Hessian  Officers"  (William  L.  Stone),  New-York,  1891. 
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houses,  which  are  two  stories  high  and  painted  white,  are  encircled  by 
a  piazza  and  have  a  weather-vane  on  top.  They  are  also  surrounded 
by  beautiful  walks  and  are  built  and  furnished  in  the  best  of  taste." 

In  the  city  proper  the  buildings  were  generally  of  brick,  or  of  wood 
with  brick  fronts,  and  occasionally  entirely  of  stone.  The  prevailing 
architecture  was  English,  although  some  excellent  specimens  of  the 

Dutch  type,  with  gables  to  the  street,  were 
to  be  seen,  relics  of  the  times  of  Stuyve- 
sant  the  irascible.  Then,  as  now, "  the  Broad 
Way"  was  the  central  thoroughfare,  the 
streets  diverging  from  it  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  "the  Boston  Road")  being  as  a  rule 
narrow  and  poorly  paved;  beyond  Reade 
street  it  lost  its  metropolitan  dignity  and 
degenerated  into  "Great  George  street." 
At  intervals  on  both  sides  of  Broadway 
were  young  poplar-  and  elm-trees,  planted 

EARLY  PLAN   OP  THE  PORT.1  ..  ..  ..  .  . 

with  sentry-like  precision  and  giving  a 
fresh  and  suburban  look  to  the  most  closely  built  section.  At  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch  purchase,  had  been 
established  the  seat  of  authority.  There  was  also  the  first  defensive 
work  for  the  harbor,  which,  after  passing  through  a  series  of  chris- 
tenings at  the  will  of  successive  conquerors,  had  finally  acquired  the 
patronymic  of  Fort  George.  With  its  outworks  it  covered  the  space 
east  of  Whitehall  street  and  south  of  the  present  Battery  Place.  The 
principal  work  was  built  of  stone,  rectangular  in  shape,  bastioned 
and  curtained  after  the  type  originated  by  the  great  engineer  Vau- 
ban,  and  the  earliest  to  be  found  in  America  on  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast.  Within  its  limits  were  a  number  of  buildings  —  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  governor,  quarters  and  barracks  for  two  hundred 
men,  powder-magazines,  a  hospital,  and  a  chapel.  An  earthwork 
extended  along  the  beach-line  from  Whitehall  street  to  (the  present) 
pier  No.  1,  North  River.  The  full  armament  of  the  fort  and  water- 
battery  comprised  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  en  barbette,  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  very  few  were  mounted ;  all  were  of 
small  caliber  and  of  more  or  less  antiquity.  Captain  Montresor  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  British  army,  reported  (1776)  that  Fort  George 
"  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  profit  and  form  rather  than  for  de- 
fense, it  being  entirely  exposed  to  a  fire  in  reverse  and  enfilade." 

i  "  Explanation  :  1.  the  Chappell ;  2,  the  Gov-  work  before  it ;  15,  the  Fort  Well  and  Pump ;  16, 

ernor's  Boom  ;  3,  the  Officers*  I**igings ;  4.  the  Stone  Mount ;  17,  the  Iron  Mount ;  18,  the  Tower 

Soldiers'  Lodgings;  'r>.  the  Necessary  House;  6.  Mount;  1!».  Two  Mortar  pieces;  20,  a  Turn -stile; 

the  Flagstaff  and  Mount ;  7,  The  Sentry  Boxes  ;  21,  Ground  for  additional  buildings  to  the  Gover- 

8,  Ladders  to  mount  ye  wnlls ;  it,  the  Well  in  the  nor's  House ;  22,  the  Armory  over  the  Governor's 

Port;  10,  the  Magazine;  11,  the  Sallyport ;  12, the  Kitchen." 
Secretary's  Office  ;  13,  the  Fort  Gate ;  U,  a  Horn- 
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Less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  north  of 
the  fort,  and  in  the 
eeuter  of  Broadway, 
was  the  first  pieee  of 
ground  formally  set 
apart  by  the  author- 
ities to  be  inclosed 
as  a  pleasure-ground 1 
under  a  nominal  lease. 
The  first  lessees  were 
John  Chambers, Peter 
Bayard,  and  Peter 
Jay,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  "one  pep- 
per corn  per  annum." 
Fortv  years  after  this 
transaction  we  find  it 
"a  beautiful  ellipsis 
of  land,  railed  in  with 
solid  iron,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  a 
statuo  of  his  majesty 
on  horseback,  very 
large,  of  solid  lead 
gilded  with  gold, 
standing  on  a  ped- 
estal of  marble,  very 
high.''''-  Hardly  was  it 
t<>  be  expected  that 
this  modest  bit  of 
greensward  should 
escape   the   "  march 


The  accompanying  view  of 
New-York  in  1776  is  from  the 
Hudson  River.  Ei'iTOR. 

l"  Resolved,  That  this  cor- 
jioration  will  lease  a  piece  of 
ground,  lying  at  the  lower  end 
<.f  Hroadway  facing  the  Fort,  to 
■OHM  of  the  Inhabitants  in  order 
to  lie  enclosed  to  make  a  Bowl- 
in*  Green  then-,  with  walks 
therein,  for  the  beauty  and  or- 
naineut  of  said  street  as  well  as 
for  the  delight  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  city."  Resolution, 
City  of  New-York,  \7.t2. 

*  Diary  of  John  Adams. 
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of  improvement"  which  lays  waste  as  it  advances;  and  yet  to-day 
it  meekly  holds  its  own,  a  miniature  oasis  amid  towering  pyramids  of 
brick  and  marble. 

Even  then  there  were  the  germs  of  a  tasteful  architecture  in  the 
city.  Beginning  with  No.  1  Broadway  (whose  owner,  Captain  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  R.  N.,  afterward  Earl  of  Cassilis,  occupied  Bedlow's 
Island  in  summer),  we  find  a  landmark  almost  as  imperishable  as 

Bowling  Green.  Under  its  roof, 
soon  after,  lived  Lord  Howe ;  there 
honest  old  Putnam  entertained  a 
fair  British  spy,  aud  noisy  but 
thrifty  "King"  Sears  rested  awhile 
from  his  turbulence.  Next  door 
was  the  dwelling  of  John  Watts,1 
prominent  in  the  provincial  coun- 
cil ;  his  neighbor  was  Robert  Liv- 
ingston,2 the  father  of  the  famous 
chancellor,  while  fourth  in  the  row 
came  the  Van  Cortlandts ;  on  the 
opposite  side  was  the  handsome 
house  of  Sir  Edward  Pickering, 
Bart.  The  west  side  of  Broadway 
has  always  been  the  popular  one; 
then  most  of  the  houses  had  gar- 
dens extending  to  the  river,  which 
afforded  a  beautiful  view  from  the 
balconies  on  that  side;  across  the 
street  there  were  few  if  anv  im- 
portant  dwellings,  but  shops  were 
numerous.  Other  handsome  residences  were  those  of  Leonard  Lis- 
penard,  near  Laight  street;  George  Harrison,  on  "the Road  to  Green- 
wich w ;  Abraham  Mortier,  the  British  paymaster,  of  "  Richmond  Hill " 
(Varick  and  Charlton  streets) ;  and  Lady  Warren  (widow  of  Admiral 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  R.  N.),  whose  grounds  were  bounded  by  Charles, 
Perry,  Bleecker,  and  Fourth  streets.  Other  country-seats  were  those 
of  the  De  Lancey,  Bayard,3  Clarke,  Murray,  Scott,4  Jauucey,  Keteltas, 


PHILIP  LIVINOSTON'8  TOMB. 


tThis  house  cost  Mr.  Watts,  in  17!tt,  £2,000;  In 
1836  $107,000  wta  offered  for  it  and  declined,  and 
in  1858  it  changed  hands  for  $37,500. 

2  "Mr.  fPeter  Van  Brugh]  Livinjrstou  is  a 
downright,  straight-forward  man:  sensible  and  a 
gentleman :  he  has  been  in  trade,  is  rich  and  now 
lives  upon  his  income.  Philip  Livingston  is  a 
great,  rough,  rapid  mortal.  There  is  no  holding 
any  conversation  with  him.  He  blusters  away : 
says  if  England  should  turn  us  adrift,  we  should 
instantly  go  to  civil  wars  among  ourselves,  to  de- 


termine which  Colony  should  govern  all  the  rest." 
Diary  of  John  Adams.  1774  -  73. 

S"Mr.  William  Bayard,  Mr.  McEvera  and  Mr. 
Beech  are  gentlemen  who  were  very  intimate  with 
General  Oage  when  he  was  here.  Air.  Bayard  has 
a  son  and  a  son-in-law  in  the  army  and  a  son  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  <.'om|>auy."  Diary 
of  John  Adams.  1774  -  75. 

*  John  Morin  Scott,  born  at  New-York,  1730: 
died  September  14.  1784.  Fourth  in  line  of  de- 
scent from  Sir  John  Scott,  Bart.,  of  Annam, 
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Apthorpe,  and  Stuyvesant  families.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and 
expensive  house  was  that  of  the  rich  merchant  William  Walton, — 
known  as  "Boss"  Walton, —  standing  on  what  is  now  Franklin  Square, 
and  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

A  detour  from  the  Walton  house  by  way  of  Hanover  Square  to 
Broad  street  would,  in  1775,  have  taken  us  through  the  seat  of  trade. 
There  were  the  warehouses  of  the  shipping  merchants  and  importers1 
as  well  as  of  the  general  dealers.  Although,  as  a  rule,  a  man  confined 
himself  to  the  sale  of  particular  wares,  as  teas,  wines,  dry-goods,  or 
hardware,  yet,  occasionally,  the  features  of  modern  Twenty-third 
street  and  of  Sixth  Avenue,  as  to  a  "general  assortment,"  were  an- 
ticipated; and  we  read,  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day,  of  one  who 
sold  "cables,  hemp,  and  broadcloths  for  cash  or  country  produce";  of 
another  who  was  "a  tallow-chandler,  soap-boiler  and  dealer  in  watches, 
music  and  jewelry,"  while  a  third  offered,  without  fear  or  favor, "  pig- 
iron,  anchors,  pot-ash,  kettles,  negro-wenches  and  children,  horses, 
etcetera."  M.  de  Creve  Coeur,  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  visited 
New-York  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  said :  "I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  cities  on  this  Continent  where  the  art  of  constructing  wharves 
has  been  pushed  to  a  further  extent.  I  have  seen  them  made  in  40  feet 
of  water.  This  is  done  with  the  trunks  of  pines  attached,  which  they 
gradually  sink,  fill  in  with  stones  and  cover  the  surface  with  earth. 
Beaver  street,  to-day  so  far  from  the  sea  shore,  was  so  called  because 
formerly  it  was  a  little  bay  where  these  animals  made  a  dike.  Nothing 
is  more  beautiful,  nothing  can  give  to  the  contemplative  spectator 
a  higher  idea  of  the  wealth  of  this  City  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
happy  and  free  trade,  than  the  multitude  of  vessels  of  all  sizes  which 
are  constantly  tacking  in  this  Bay  to  leave  or  to  reach  the  City." 

At  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets  stood  (and  still  stands)  a 
famous  "house  of  entertainment,"  kept  by  Samuel  Fraunces,  already 
frequently  mentioned — familiarly  known  as  "Black  Sam,"  from  his 
very  dark  visage,  he  being  of  French  West-Indian  blood.  Sam  was 
the  DelmonicD  of  his  time,  originally  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his 
pickles  and  preserves,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  set 


county  Roxburgh,  Scotland.  Graduated  at  Yale, 
1716.  and  became  a  lawyer;  eminent  patriot,  mem- 
ber of  provincial  committee  ami  Congress,  and 
brigadier-general  New-York  State  troops,  1776 ; 
also  memlter  of  Congress.  "  Mr.  Scott  is  a  lawyer 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  a  sensible  man  but 
not  very  polite.  He  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  readi- 
est speakers  upon  the  continent."  '•  This  morn- 
in*  rode  three  miles  out  of  town  to  Mr.  Scott's  to 
breakfast  —  a  very  pleasant  ride.  Mr.  Scott  has 
an  elegant  seat  there,  with  Hudson's  river  just 
beyond  his  bouse,  and  a  rural  prospect  all  around 
him.  We  sat  in  a  fine  airy  entry  till  culled  into  a 
front  room  to  breakfast.  A  more  elegant  break- 
fast I  never  saw  —  rich  plate,  a  very  large  silver 


teapot,  napkins  of  the  very  finest  materials,  toast 
and  bread  and  butter,  in  great  perfection.  After 
breakfast  a  piste  of  beautiful  peaches,  another  of 
pears,  and  another  of  plums,  and  a  muskmelon 
were  placed  upon  the  table."  Diary  of  John 
Adams.  1774-75. 

1  Among  merchants  of  the  time  were  the  follow- 
ing names:  Allicocke,  Axtill.  Deekman,  Bancker, 
Bache.  Bowue,  Brinckerhoff.  Broome,  Burling, 
Bruflf.  Curtenius.  Cuyler.  Duryee,  Duyckinck,  Far- 
quharson.  Franklin,  Uoelet.  Hammersley,  Laight, 
Le  Roy,  Livingston,  Louden,  Low,  McEvers, 
Kaniage.  Remscn,  Seaton.  I' stick.  Van  Dam.  Van 
Wagvneu,  Verplanck.  Williamsou.  Wilaou.  <t  al. 
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up  for  himself  as  a  publicau  and  caterer  to  those  sinners  who  enjoyed 
good  old  Madeira,  pipes,  and  politics.  Here,  for  a  long  time  and  up  to 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  came  "  the  Social  Club,"  -  the  forerunner  of 


1  This  and  similar  illustrations  following  are 
reproduced  from  views  (published  about  17*3) 
forming  part  of  tln>  collection  at  the  Augsburp 
Imperial  Academy  of  Liberal  Arts,  after  copies  in 
possession  of  a  Philadelphia  collector.  The  titles 
are  translate*!  from  those  in  French  attached  to 
the  originals.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
artist  was  guided  by  what  he  knew  of  contempo- 
raneous architecture  in  some  European  capital, 
rather  than  by  the  reality. 

2  ••  List  of  Mcmlters  of  the  Social  Club,"  which 
passed  Saturday  evenings  at  Sam  Francis",  corner 
Broad  and  Dock  streets,  in  winter  and  in  summer 
at  Kip"s  Hay,  where  they  built  a  ueat.  large  room 
for  the  club-house.     Members  of  this  club  dis- 
persed in  December,  1775.  and  never  afterward 
assembled.    With  comments  by  John  Moore,  for- 
merly of  H.  H.  M.  Customs  —  N\Y.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll. : 
John  Jay  (disaffected).    Became  member  of  Con- 
gress, n  resident  minister  to  Spain,  eomr.  to 
make  pence,  chief  justice,  minister  to  England, 
and  on  his  return  governor  of  New- York  —  a 
good  and  amiable  man. 

(Jouverneur  Morris  (disaffected);  member  of  Con- 
press,  minister  to  France,  A:c. 

Robert  U.  Livingston  (disaffected) :  minister  to 
France,  chancellor  of  New-York. 

Egbert  Benson  (disaffected);  district  judge,  New- 
York,  ami  with  Legislature  —  good  man. 

Morgan  Lewis  (disaffected) ;  Governor  of  New- 
York,  and  a  general  in  war  of  '12. 


(Julian  Verplanck  (disaffected),  but  in  Europe  till 
1783,  President  of  New- York  Bank. 

John  Livingston  and  his  brother  Henry  (disaf- 
fected), but  of  no  political  importance. 

James  Seagrove  (disaffected) ;  went  to  the  south- 
ward as  a  merchant. 

Francis  Lewis  (disaffected),  but  of  no  political  im- 
portance. 

John  Watts  (doubtful) ;  during  the  war  recorder 
of  Now- York. 

Leonard  Lispenard  and  his  brother  Anthony 
(doubtful),  but  remained  quiet  at  New-York. 

Richard  Harrison  (loyal),  but  has  since  been  re- 
corder of  New- York. 

John  Hay  (loyal) ;  an  officer  in  British  army, 
killed  in  West  Indies. 

Peter  Van  Scbaack  (loyal)  ;  a  lawyer,  remained 
quiet  at  Klnderhook. 

Daniel  Ludlow  (loyal)  during  the  war,  since  Pres- 
ident Manhattan  Hank. 

Dr.  S.  Hani  (loyal),  though  in  1775  doubtful,  re- 
mained in  New- York  —  a  good  man. 

George  Ludlow  (loyal) ;  remained  on  Long  Island 
in  quiet  —  a  good  man. 

William,  his  brother  (loyal),  or  supposed  so.  re- 
mained on  Long  Island  —  inoffensive  man. 

William  Irolav  (loyal)  at  first,  but  doubtful  after 
1777. 

Edward  Uoold  i loyal),  at  New- York  all  the  war  — 
a  merchant. 

John  Heade  iPro  and  Con);  would  have  proved 
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the  "  Union,"  the  "  Union  League,"  and  the  "  Manhattan,"  combining 
as  it  did  the  features  of  all.  It  was  a  small  and  somewhat  exclusive 
organization,  and  it  died  of  too  much  politics.  But  "Black  Sam "  sur- 
vived to  see  many  an  invading  redcoat  soothed  into  peace  or  profound 
insensibility  under  the  influence  of  his  good  cheer ;  to  hear  many  a 
patriotic  toast ; 1  to  furnish  a  stirrup-cup  to  the  departing  Britons, 
and  to  welcome  to  his  table  the  victorious  Washington.  Later,  Sam 
became  the  keeper  of  the  presidential  digestion  as  steward  of  the  offi- 
cial mansion.  We  may  also  call  to  mind  the  shot  from  H.  B.  M.  S. 
Asia,  which  opened  hostilities  in  the  harbor  and  a  hole  in  Sam's 
roof,  impelling  the  patriotic  Freneau  to  indite  the  lines  beginning: 

Scarce  a  broadside  was  ended  'till  another  began  again. 
By  Jove !    It  was  nothing  but  fire  away  Flanagan  ! 
Some  thought  him  saluting  his  Sallys  and  Nancys 
'Till  he  drove  a  round-shot  thro'  the  roof  of  Sam  Francis. 


o  0 


Other  famous  taverns  there  were,  notably  Burns's  City  Arms,  which 
disputed  with  Faneuil  Hall  the  right  to  the  title  of  the  "  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty." It  stood  for  many  years  just  above  the  Van  Cortlandt  House 
and  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Bowling  Green.  Its  upper  rooms 
were  used  for  select  dancing  assemblies  and  special  meetings  of  citi- 


loyol.  no  doubt,  had  not  his  wife's  family  been 
otherwise. 
J.  Stevens  (disaffected). 

Henry  Kelly  (loyal) ;  went  to  England  and  didn't 
return. 

Stephen  Rapclye,  died  in  the  New- York  Hospi- 
tal. 

John  Moore  (loyal) :  in  public  life  all  the  war  ntid 
from  1765. 

•  At  a  dinner  (riven  at  Frsunc^s'  Tavern  to  Gen- 
eral Wooster  by  the  New- York  Military  Club, 
there  were  eighteen  toasts,  among  which  were  (1) 


The  King  —  better  counselors  to  hiru :  (:i)  General 
Washington  and  the  army  under  his  command : 
(*>l  A  speedy  union  on  constitutional  principle*  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America :  (hi  May  the  dis- 
grace of  the  reliels  against  the  constitution  be  as 
conspicuous  as  that  of  the  rebels  against  the  House 
of  Hanover:  (13)  May  the  enemies  of  America 
be  turned  into  salt-petre  and  go  off  in  hot  blasts  : 
(16)  The  (laughters  of  America  in  the  arms  of  her 
brave  defenders  ow/y  .•  (17)  Death  and  jack-boots 
before  dishonor  and  wooden  shoes.  "New-York 
Gazetteer."  July  5,  1773. 
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zens.  Here  the  two  hundred  principal  merchants  met  in  1765  to  sign 
the  non-importation  agreement,  and  here  was  formed  the  first  com- 
mittee of  correspondence.  A  less  honorable  use  was  made  of  it  as 
the  temporary  lodging-place  of  Arnold  after  his  desertion  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  same  side,  opposite  Crown  street  (now  Liberty  street),  stood 
the  Kings  Arms  Tavern,  a  favorite  lounging-place  for  British  offi- 
cers and  young  American  bloods.  One  of  its  charms  consisted  of  a 
broad  piazza,  in  the  rear,  overlooking  the  river.  Another  famous  re- 
sort was  Hampden  Hall,  in  the  Spring  Garden,  which  covered  the 
ground  now  bounded  by  Broadway,  Fulton,  Nassau,  and  Ann  streets. 
The  house  occupied  the  site  of  tho  "Herald"  building,  and  was  (1775) 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

Temples  of  learning  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  of  excellent 
quality.  King's  College  was,  of  course,  the  most  important,  although 
at  tho  time  but  forty  students  were  on  its  roll.  The  schools  of  El- 
phinstone  and  Murray,  tho  former  known  as  "the  English  School," 
fostered  by  Trinity  Church,  were  among  the  most  noted ;  and  there 
was  Mrs.  Stakes,  famous  for  the  grandiloquence  of  her  prospectus,1 
evidently  framed  to  fit  republican  tastes.  Literature  and  art,  so 
far  as  native  talent  was  concerned,  were  yet  unborn.  But  one  public 
library  existed  —  the  Society  Library;  the  college  had  a  working 
outfit,  while  private  libraries  were  confined  to  the  limited  collections 
of  professional  men. 

Of  churches  there  was  no  lack.  Leading  off  with  the  Church  of 
England  came  Trinity,  with  its  quaint  interior,  its  towering  spire, 
and  its  rounded  chancel  fronting  the  street;  St.  George's  Chapel 
(Beekman,  above  Cliff)  and  St.  Paul's,  then  a  comparatively  new  struc- 
ture destined  to  survive  most  of  its  contemporaries;  the  Lutheran 
(Rector  and  Broadway);  Swamp  Lutheran  (Frankfort  and  North 
William);  Old  Dutch  (Exchange  Place,  below  Broad);  Middle  Dutch 
(Nassau  and  Liberty),  where,  in  1764,  the  first  sermon  in  Eng- 
lish was  preached  to  the  congregation;  Presbyterian2  (Wall,  near 


l  "  Mm.  Stakes  gives  notice  that  at  May  next  she 
expects  to  move  into  King  street  {next  house  but 
one  tothe  late  Doet.Ogilvie).  .  .  .  Her  plan  of  teach- 
ing, though  new,  and  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon methods  in  tine,  has  succt«ded  beyond  any 
other.  .  .  .  Among  tho  little  Masters  under  her  Care 
she  flatten  herself  with  hopes  that  the  Publick  as 
well  as  their  respective  families  will  receive  great 
advantages — and  from  the  towering  Geniuses 
apparent  among  them,  that  some  will  hereafter 
attain  to  high  posts  and  places  of  importance  in 
government:  and  that  they  may  fill  their  stations 
with  Dignity  and  Honour.  And  among  her  little 
Misses  sin-  hopes  she  will  become  so  famous  for 
erudition  and  polite  behavior,  that  all  who  esteem 
g<K»l  rather  tliau  fin*  breeding  in  a  Female,  will 
love  and  admire  them.  If  nuy  should  ask  her 
meaning  in  the  above  distinction  it  is  —  That  she 


teaches  nothing  appertaining  to  either  Thrones 
or  Theatres :  For  as  she  never  expects  any  of  her 
Scholars  will  be  Kings  and  Queens,  Gods  or  God- 
desses: so  she  esteems  it  too  gross  a  misuse  of 
time,  to  lavish  it  on  acquirements,  which  are  an 
imposition  on  their  senses,  while  young:  and 
would  be  too  immoral,  as  well  as  impracticable  for 
them  when  grown  older— She  might  hint  too  by 
the  way.  That  her  plan  is  a  saving  one  as  there 
will  lie  no  requirement  of  Dollars,  to  pave  the  high 
road  to  ambition,  nor  exhibition  neither,  in  a 
school  where  they  are  taught  that  merit  and  not 
Hue  clothes,  makes  a  fine  woman,  and  that  "  man- 
ners make  the  man."  '*  New-York  Journal,"  April 
27.  1775. 

2  Erected,  1718;  enlarged.  1768 ;  rebuilt.  1*10: 
burned.  1834;  rebuilt  and  removed  (1844)  to  Jer- 
sey City. 
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Broadway);  Brick  Presbyterian  (Boston  Road  and  Beekman);  Ger- 
man Reformed  (Nassau,  near  John);  New  Scots  (Cedar,  between 
Broadway  and  Nassau) ;  Du  St.  Esprit,  the  ancient  Huguenot  church; 
Friends*  Meeting  House  (Liberty,  east  of  Broadway);  the  Mora- 
vian (Fulton) ;  and,  finally,  the  low  wooden  edifice  under  a  sail-loft 
(William,  between  John  aud  Fulton),  used  in  turn  by  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  service  in  the  city  was  held 
after  the  Revolution  in  what  had  been  known  as  the  Vauxhall  Gar- 
den, on  what  is  now  Green wich  street,  between  Warren  and  Chambers 
streets,  facing  the  North  River. 

Visitors  to  the  city  in  1775  would  naturally  have  been  taken  to  see 
some  of  the  public  improvements,  such  as  the  bridewell — the  new 
stone  two-storied  jail  just  completed  upon  the  common  (west  of  the 
present  City  Hall) ;  the  waterworks,  in  course  of  construction,  com- 
prising a  new  well  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  aud  Chambers 
street,  with  a  system  of  wooden  pipes 1  through  which  the  water  was 
distributed  to  the  houses.  If  it  were  summer,  a  jaunt  in  a  two- 
wheeled  chaise  over  the  Monument  Drive  would  be  the  proper 
thing — along  the  line  of  Park  Row  and  the  Bowery  to  Astor  Place, 
thence  westward  by  way  of  Greenwich  lane  (passing  Wolfe's  monu- 
ment) to  the  river  road,  on  the  present  line  of  Greenwich  street,  and 
back  to  the  point  of  departure;  the  tourist  having  enjoyed  the 
varied  charms  of  woodland  and  waterside,  where  now  one  is  wearied 
with  miles  of  brick  and  mortar  and  the  roar  and  grime  of  ceaseless 
traffic.3  Winter  amusements  included  sleigh-rides  and  turtle-feasts, 
or  an  evening  at  the  solitary  theater  in  John  street,  near  Broadway. 

Society  was  divided  into  at  least  three  classes:  first,  the  large 
landholders  and  rich  merchants;  second,  the  ordinary  tradesmen, 
small  farmers,  and  mechanics ;  third,  the  sailors  and  fishermen,  who 
form  a  transient  and  often  turbulent  element  of  every  seaport.  In 
the  first  class  were  found  dignity,  education,  and  refinement.  In  an 
extract  from  the  letter  3  of  a  young  Hessian  officer  who  visited  New- 
York  early  in  the  war  time,  the  reader  may  perchance  recognize  the 
portrait  of  a  fair  ancestress.   History  says  the  Hessians  in  America 


t "  I  visited  the  Waterworks  that  are  being  made 
to  convey  water  through  the  city,  as  that  from 
the  wells'  is  very  had ;  ho  that  the  inhabitants 
prefer  to  buy  water  for  making  coffee  out  of  carts 
employed  in  carrying  it  around  the  city.  The  well 
U  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  well  is  an  en- 
gine which  forces  the  water  almost  to  the  top, 
and  from  thence  through  a  wooden  tube  up  to  the 
top  of  the  bill,  which  is  a  distance  of  about  five 
rods.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  pond  covering 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  from  8  to  11  feet  deep." 
Diary  of  an  American  officer,  1776:  Historical 
Magazine,  14 ;  315. 


-  It  was  not  every  citizen  of  good  family  and 
fortune  who  chose  to  possess  an  equipage  in  those 
days,  as  witness  a  tabulated  statement  of  the 
number  and  description  of  private  carriages  in 
the  city  in  1770,  with  names  of  owners  (see  Mr. 
O.  W.  Houghton's  '*  Coaches  of  Colonial  New- 
York").  It  comprises  only  ftfty-two  residents 
and  nine  officers  of  the  British  army,  whose  coach- 
houses coutaimd  twenty-six  coaches,  thirty-three 
chariots,  and  twenty-six  phatituus. 

i"  Letters  of  ncssian  Officers"  (William  L. 
StoneK  New-York,  1891. 
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were  brutal  and  mercenary.  Here  is  one  both  graceful  and  gallant : 
"The  ladies  in  this  vicinity  are  slender,  of  erect  carriage,  and,  without 
being  strong,  are  plump.  They  have  small  and  pretty  feet,  good 
hands  and  arms,  a  very  white  skin,  and  a  healthy  color  in  the  face, 
which  requires  no  farther  embellishment.  They  have  also  exceed- 
ingly white  teeth,  pretty  lips,  and  sparkling,  laughing  eyes.  In 
connection  with  these  charms  they  have  a  natural  bearing,  essentially 
unrestrained,  with  open,  frank  countenances,  and  much  native  assur- 
ance. They  are  great  admirers  of  cleanliness,  and  they  keep  them- 
selves well  shod.   They  friz  their  hair  every  day,  and  gather  it  up  at 

the  back  of  the  head 
~,t  I,  — ■■       ii.  5 i^=ri  into  a  chu/nott,  at  the 

same  time  puffing  it  up 
in  front.  They  gener- 
ally walk  about  with 
their  heads  uncovered, 
and  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  wear  some  light 
fabric  on  their  hair. 
Now  and  then  some 
couutry  nymph  has  her 
haii*  flowing  down  be- 
hind her,  braiding  it 
with  a  piece  of  ribbon. 
Should  they  go  out  (even  though  they  be  liviug  in  a  hut)  they  throw 
a  silk  wrap  about  themselves  and  put  on  gloves.  They  have  a 
charming  way  of  wearing  this  wrap,  by  means  of  which  they  man- 
age to  show  a  portion  of  a  small  white  elbow.  They  also  put  on 
some  well-made  and  stylish  little  sunbonnet,  from  beneath  which 
their  roguish  eyes  have  a  most  fascinating  way  of  meeting  yours." 

The  second  class  included  very  industrious  and  intelligent  citizens 
— the  real  "minute-men"  of  the  Revolution.  Before  that  struggle 
the\'  made  no  pretension  in  dress,  wearing  their  leather  aprons  or 
other  garb  of  avocation  at  all  times.  But  it  would  seem  that  with 
the  declaration  that  all  men  are  born  equal  came  the  desire  to 
demonstrate  it  by  wearing  fine  clothes.  The"  same  observer  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  wrote  that  "the  wives  and  daughters  of 
these  people  spend  more  than  their  income  upon  finery.  The  man 
must  fish  up  the  last  penny  he  has  in  his  pocket.  The  funniest  part 
of  it  is,  that  the  women  do  uot  seem  to  steal  it  from  them ;  neither  do 
they  obtain  it  by  cajolery,  fighting  or  falling  into  a  faint.  How  they 
obtain  it,  as  obtain  it  they  do,  Heaven  only  knows;  but  that  the  men 
arc  heavily  taxed  for  their  extravagance  is  certain."  When  Lafayette 
revisited  this  country,  long  after  the  Revolution,  he  was  struck  by 
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the  comparative  uniformity  of  dress  in  the  men  he  met  with  on  the 
streets;  nowhere  did  he  see  the  apprentice's  leather  apron,  and  he 
was  forced  to  exclaim,  "But  where  are  the  people !" 

The  third  class— the  rough  seafaring  folk  and  loungers  along  the 
wharves— furnished  reinforcements  for  the  ante-Revolutionary  riots. 
In  all  cases  of  tar  and  feathers  and  fence-rail  equitation  they  were 
prompt  and  skilful.  In  the  rural  districts,  occasionally,  an  elemeut 
of  humor  softened  the  treatment  of  Tories.'  The  institution  of 
slavery  flourished  on  a  small  scale ;  it  had  entered  the  northern  col- 
onies as  a  West  Indian  luxury,  side  by  side  with  rum  and  molasses ; 
the  negroes  made  good  house-servants,  and  few  New- York  households 
were  without  at  least  one;  many  families  owned  four  or  five.  In  the 
pre-Revolutionary  ferment  the  New- York  slaves  had  not  become  an 
element  of  popular  agitation,  as  in  Boston  in  1768"  and  Virginia  in 
1775.  Perhaps  the  traditions  of  1741,  when  a  negro  uprising  in  the 
city  was  promptly  crushed,  were  unfavorable  to  such  madness.  In 
fact,  the  fidelity  of  these  chattels  was  fully  tested,  during  the  war,  as 
substitutes  or  body-servants  for  their  masters  in  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  period  at  which  this  chapter  begins,  the  spirit 
of  unrest  pervaded  every  part  of  the  town  and  every  social  relation. 
Trade  languished,  holidays  were  ignored,1  the  churches  were  deserted, 
the  taverns  were  thronged.  Staid  merchants  gathered  at  the  Ex- 
change on  Broad  street,  and  gravely  discussed  the  situation ;  excited 
Liberty  Boys  "rallied"  at  Hampden  Hall,  and  waxed  wrathful  over 
the  latest  Loudon  or  Boston  news ;  noisy  groups  of  sailormen  lounged 

i  "Kinderhook,  September  28,  1775.    A  young  North  America,  the  following  days  are  to  1h»  kept 

fellow,  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  America,  going  and  observed  as  holidays,  vis : 

one  afternoon  to  a  quilting,  whero  a  number  of    January  1  New  Year's  Day. 

young  women  were  collected,  and  he  the  only  man  January  18. . .  Queen's  Birthday, 

in  company,  he  began  his  aspersions  on  the  Con-  January  30. . . .  King  Charles'  Martyrdom, 

gress,  as  usual,  and  held  forth  some  time  on  the  sub-  Shrove  Tuesday, 

ject.till  the  girls,exasperated  at  his  impudence,  laid  Ash  Wednesday. 

hold  of  him,  stripped  him  naked  to  the  waist,  and.     March  25  Lady  Day. 

instead  of  tar,  covered  him  with  molasses,  and  for  Good  Friday. 

feathers  took  the  downy  tops  of  flags,  which  grow  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

in  the  meadows,  and  coated  him  well,  and  then  Ascension. 

let  him  go.  He  hns  prosecuted  every  one  of  them,     April  23  St.  George. 

and  the  matter  has  been  tried  before  Justice  S  .     May  29  -  King  Charles'  Restoration. 

We  have  not  as  yet  heard  his  worship's  judg-    June  4  King's  Birthday. 

nient."    Rivington's  "  New-York  Gaaetteer."  Whitsnn  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

;  "The  several  Constables  of  the  Watch  directed     August  12  Prince  of  Wales  Birthday. 

by  the  Selectmen  to  be  watchful  of  the  Negro.  September  18  Landing  of  King  George  I.  and  II. 

and  to  take  up  those  of  them  that  may  be  in  gangs  September  22 .  Coronation. 

at  unseasonable  hours:  Zachary  Johonnct.  Esq.  October  25  ...  Ascension. 

Measers.  Nathan  Spear.  William  Foster  and  others  November  1    All  Saints. 

enter  their  Complaint  with  the  Selectmen  against  November  5.  Powder  Plot. 

John  Willson.  Esq.,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  December  23.  Christmas  Day. 

of  Foot,  for  practising  on  their  Negro  servants  to  December  2»».  Christmas  Holiday. 

induce  them  immediately  to  cuter  into  a  dan-  December  27.  Christmas  Holiday. 

gerous  conspiracy  against  their  Masters,  promis-  December  28.  Christmas  Holiday. 

log  them  their  freedom  as  a  reward."    Minutes  "To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following 

of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston.  October  31,  1768.  Provincial  Days:   General  Fast.  Thanksgiving, 

»  Holidays  (L<4- 75):  "By  order  of  the  honor-  Genera]   Election,  and   Commencement  at  the 

able  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  College."    "  Valentine's  Manual." 
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HANGING  OP  RIVINOTON 
IN  EFFIGY. 


about  the  wharves,  ready  to  take  a  hand  in  any  mischief  that  brighter 
brains  might  concoct.  The  few  redcoats  in  garrison  were  kept  closely 
to  their  barracks  to  avoid  increasing  the  friction.  James  Rivingtou, 
the  editor  of  the  "Gazetteer,"  one  of  the  principal  weekly  newspapers, 

fell  under  the  frown  of  the  Liberty  Boys  on 
account  of  certain  paragraphs  believed  to  l>e 
detrimental  to  the  patriot  cause,  notwith- 
standing the  motto  at  the  head  of  his  jour- 
nal, which  he  announced  to  be  published  at 
his  "ever  open  and  uninfluenced  press."  For 
this  offense  he  was  hung  in  effigy  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.1  This  seems  to  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  his  polities,  for  we  read 
that  "  about  1781  he  began  to  see  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  Alliance  and  dis- 
sension in  England  the  rebel  cause  was  brightening.  While,  therefore, 
still  continuing  to  utter  the  most  loyal  sentiments  in  his  journal,  he 
supplied  the  enemy,  in  rather  an  ingenious  way,  with  all  the  latest 
intelligence.  Being  a  bookbinder  as  well  as  a  publisher,  and  being 
wholly  unsuspected,  he  was  permitted  to  send  books  to  the  Jerseys 
and  elsewhere  for  sale.  In  the  binding  of  the  books  were  concealed 
despatches  for  Washington,  who  was  thus  supplied  with  the  latest 
news  from  New- York  and  England."2  The  agents  carrying  these 
dangerous  volumes  were  ignorant  of  their  surreptitious  contents, 
which  the  enemy  never  appear  to  have  discovered. 

On  Sunday,  April  23,  1775,  at  noon,  a  dusty  and  travel-stained 
horseman  dashed  into  the  city  with  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexing- 
ton, and,  in  a  twinkling,  copies  of  the  despatch'  he  bore  were  posted 
at  all  places  of  public  resort.  Had  anything  been  needed  to  in- 
crease the  tension  of  popular  feeling,  the  news  from  Massachusetts 
supplied  it.  It  caused  the  lines  to  be  at  once  more  sharply  defined 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  war  party  was  greatly  strength- 
ened.   The  committee  of  one  hundred,  composed  of  leading  pat- 


'  The  indignant  editor,  in  his  issue  of  April  20, 
177.r>,  one  week  after  the  occurrence,  published  a 
card,  surmounted  by  a  cut  (reproduced  above). 
It  commenced  an  follows : 

"To  the  Public— The  printer  has  be«>n  informed 
that  a  number  of  Bacchanalians  at  Brunswick, 
flushed  with  the  inebriating  draughts,  not  of  the 
juice  of  the  Vine,  but  of  New  England  Rum,  have 
sacrificed  him  to  the  Idol  of  LirmtiouineM.  Lest 
this  piece  of  heroism  should  uot  be  sufficiently 
known,  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  a  Rep- 
resentation of  the  scene  in  which  he  was  thus 
offered  up  a  Victim,  that  the  fame  of  the  Exploit 
may  spread  from  Pole  to  Pole.  ..." 

I  "  History  Koyal  Regiment  of  Artillery."  l>un- 
can. 


3  Watertowu.  Wednesday  morning,  near  10  clock. 
To  All  Friend*  of  A  mtriettn  Liberty  bt  U  knmcn  : 
That  this  morning  before  break  of  day  a  bri- 
gade consisting  of  about  1,000  or  1,200  men  landed 
at  Phip  s  Farm,  near  Cambridge,  and  marched  to 
Lexington,  where  they  found  a  company  of  our 
colony  militia  in  arms,  upon  whom  they  fired 
without  any  provocation,  and  killed  6  men  and 
wounded  4  others.  By  an  express  from  Boston 
we  find  another  brigade  are  upon  their  march 
from  Boston,  supposed  to  be  about  1,000.  The 
bearer.  Israel  Besael,  is  charged  to  alarm  the 
country,  quite  to  (Connecticut,  and  all  persons  art- 
desired  to  furnish  him  with  fresh  horses  as  they 
may  be  needed.  .  .  .    (Signed)    T.  Palmer. 

One  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
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patriots,1  who  were  charged  with  the  administration  of  local  affairs, 
took  prompt  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  city  and  for  an  impending 


l  New- York.  May  1, 1775.  This  day  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  chosen  a  General  Committee  for 
the  City  and  County  of  Now- York,  in  the  present 
alarming  crisis : 


Isaac  Low 
Philip  Livingston 
James  Duane 
John  Alsop 
John  Jay 

P.  V.  B.  Livingston 
Isaac  Sears 
David  Johnson 
Alexander  McDougall 
Thomas  Kandall 
Leonard  LiBpenard 
William  Walton 
John  Broom 
Joseph  Hallet 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow 
Nicholas  Hoffman 
Abraham  Walton 
Peter  William  Schauck 
Henry  Kern  sen 
Peter  T.  Curtcnius 
Abraham  Bragster 
A 1. rnli a  m  P.  Lott 
Abraham  Duryec 
Joseph  Bull 
Francis  Lewis 
Joseph  Totten 
Thomas  Ivers 
Hercules  Mulligan 
John  Anthony 
Francis  Baffer 
Victor  Bicker 

Vol.  IL— 31, 


John  B.  Moore 
RudolphuB  Ritsma 
Lindley  Murray 
Lancaster  Burling 
John  Lasher 
George  Janaway 
James  Beekman 
Samuel  Verplanck 
Richard  Yates 
David  Clarkson 
Thomas  Smith 
James  Desbrosses 
Augustus  Van  Home 
Garret  Keteltas 
Eleazar  Miller 
Benjamin  Kissam 
John  Morin  Scott 
CorneliuB  Clopper 
John  Keade 
John  Van  Cortlandt 
Jacobus  Van  Zandt 
Geranium  Duyckinck 
Peter  Goelet 
John  Marston 
Thomas  Marston 
John  Morton 
George  Folliot 
Jacobus  Ijcfferts 
Richard  Sharp 
Hamilton  Young 
Abraham  Brinkerhoff 


TheophiluB  Anthony 
William  Goforth 
William  Denning 
Isaac  Roosevelt 
Jacob  Van  Voorhees 
Jeremiah  Piatt 
Comfort  Sands 
Robert  Benson 
William  W.  Gilbert 
John  Berrien 
Gabriel  W.  Ludlow 
Nicholas  Roosevelt 
Kdwin  Fleming 
Lawrence  Emt>ell 
Samuel  Jones 
John  De  Lancey 
Frederick  Jay 
William  W.  Ludlow 
John  White 


Walter  Franklin 
David  Beekman 
William  Seton 
Evert  Banker 
Robert  Ray 
Nicholas  Bogert 
William  Luight 
Samuel  Broome 
John  Lamb 
Daniel  Phoenix 
Authony  Van  Dam 
Daniel  Dunscomb 
John  Inslay 
Oliver  Templeton 
Lewis  Pintard 
Cornelius  P.  Low 
Thomas  Buchanan 
Petrus  Byvanck 
Benjamin  Helme 


The  following  twenty-one  Gentlemen  were  ut 
the  same  time  chosen  deputies  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New-York,  to  meet  Deputies  of  the 
other  Counties  in  Provincial  Congress  on  May  £2 : 


Leonard  Lispenard 
I  sum'  liow 
Ahrulmm  Walton 
Isaac  Roosevelt 
Abraham  Brasher 
Alexander  McDougall 
Samuel  Verplauck 
David  Clarkson.  , 
George  Folliot 
Joseph  Hallet 
John  Van  Cortlandt 


P.  V.  B.  Livingston 
James  Beekman 
John  Morin  Scott 
Thomas  Smith 
Benjamin  Kissam 
Richard  Yates 
John  Marston 
Walter  Franklin 
Jacobus  Van  Zandt 
John  De  Lancey 
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struggle.  One  of  their  first  resolves  was  to  recommend  uto  every 
inhabitant  to  perfect  himself  in  Military  Discipline  and  be  provided 
with  Arms,  Accoutrements  and  Ammunition  as  by  law  directod.r  A 
martial  bustle  pervaded  the  town,  citizens  hastened  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  existing  militia  organizations  or  to  take  steps  to  form 

NEW- YORK,  Committee-Chamber, 

WEDNESDAY,  26th  April,  1775. 

THE  Committeehaving  taken,  into  ConlidcTanonthe  Commotions 
occasioned  by  the  fanguinary  Meafures  purfued  by  the  Britrlh. 
MtniAfv.fand  that  die  Powers  with  which  this  Comtnittce  is* 
inverted,  refoect  only  the  Afibciation.  are  unanimoully  of 
Opinion,  Tnat  a  new  Committee  he  electa!  by  the  Freeholders 
and  freemen  of  this  City  and  County,,  for  the  prefent  unhappy  Exigency 
of  Affairs,  as  well  at  to  obferve  the  Conduct,  of  all  Pcrfons  touching  the 
Aflbciationj  That  the  iiid  Committee  coniUt  of  100  Perfonsj  that  33  be  a 
Quorum,  and  that  they  diflblve  within  a  Fortnight  next  after  the  End  of 
the  next  Seffions  of  the  Continental  Congrefs.    And  that  the  Senfe  of  the 
Freeholders  and  Freemen  of  this  City  and  County,  upon  this  Subject,  may 
be  better  procured  and  ascertained,  the  Committee  are  further  unanimoufly 
of  Opinion,  That  the  PoJlt  "betaken  on  Friday  Morning  next,  at  a  o' Clock, 
it  theufual  Places  of -Election  in  each  Ward,  under  the  Inspection  of  the 
two  Vcfhymm  of  each  Ward,  and  two  of  this  Committee,  or  any  two 
of  the  four ;  and  that  at  the  faid  Elections  the  Votes  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholder,  be  rake n  on  the  following  Qucfuout,  vie.  Whether  fuch  Now. 
Committee  (hall  be  conftitufed  j  anditTVo,  of  whom  it  fliallconiUc.  And 
this  Committee  is  further  unanimoufly  of  Opinion*  That  at  the  prefent 
alarming  Juncture,  it  is  highly  advtfeable  that  a  Provincial  CbngreCs  be 
immediately  fummoned  *  and  that  it  be  recommended  te  the  Freeholders 
and  Freemen  of  this  City  and  County,  to  cnoofc  at  the  lame  Time  that 
they  vote  for  the  New  Committee  aforefaid,  Twenty  Deputies  to  reprdeat 
them  at  the  {aid  Congrefs.    And  that  a  Letter  be  forthwith  prepared  and 
dtfpatchedto  all  the  Counties,  requeuing  them  to  unite  with  us  in  forming 
a  Provincial  Congrefs,  and  to  appoint  their  Deputies  without  Delay,  to  meet 
at  New-York,  on  Monday  the  zad  of  May  next. 

By  Qrdtr  of  the  Committed 

ISAAC  LOW,  Chatrman. 


new  ones.  A  party  of  citizens  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  removed  to 
a  safer  place  about  five  hundred  stand  of  muskets  belonging  to  the 
province.  In  view  of  a  possible  occupation  of  the  city  by  a  fresh 
British  force,  Congress  advised  the  people,  through  their  delegates,  that 
"  if  the  troops  that  are  expected  should  arrive,  the  said  colony  act 
on  the  defensive  so  long  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  safety  and 
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security ;  that  the  troops  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their  barracks  so 
long  as  they  behave  peaceably  and  quietly,  but  that  they  be  not  suf- 
fered to  erect  fortifications  or  take  any  steps  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nications between  the  town  and  the  country;  and  that,  if  they  commit 
hostilities  or  invade  private  property,  the  inhabitants  should  defend 
themselves  and  their  property  and  repel  force  by  force ;  that  the  war- 
like stores  be  removed  from  the  town ;  that  place  of  retreat  in  case  of 
necessity  be  provided  for  the  women  and  children  of  New- York ;  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  be  embodied  and  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  insult  and  injury  .wl 

This  was  a  thinly  veiled  declaration  of  war;  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  in  such  troublous  times  the  king's  troops,  after  occupy- 
ing the  city,  would  permit  any  interference  with  regard  to  their  stores 
and  communications,  and,  in  so  far,  it  was  imposing  a  rather  large 
contract  upon  a  brave  but  unprepared  community.  But  recruiting 
was  stimulated  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  organized.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  volunteers  from  the  time  of  their  enlistment  were  "  to 
enter  into  immediate  pay  at  one  shilling  and  eleven  pence  per  day : 
and  also  to  receive  one  dollar  per  week  until  they  are  encamped,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  in  the  intermediate  time ; 
and  they  are  likewise  to  provide  themselves  with  a  suit  of  regimental 
clothes,  a  firelock,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  eveiy  other  article 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  American  Soldiers."  The  British  forces 
also  began  to  stir.  On  May  26,  H.  B.  M.  S.  Asia,  sixty-four  guns, 
Captain  George  Vandeput,  arrived  off  the  Battery,  with  orders  for 
the  detachment  of  the  "Royal  Irish"  regiment  remaining  in  garrison, 
at  the  upper  barracks,  to  go  on  board ;  arrangements  were  also  made, 
with  the  consent  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  remove  temporarily  to 
Governor's  Island  the  regimental  laundresses  and  their  belongings. 
This  act  was  made  the  occasion  (June  4)  of  a  bloodless  but  bold  en- 
counter between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  en  route  to  the  point 
of  embarkation.  The  account  of  one  of  the  participants,  Marinus 
Willett,'-4  is  interesting  as  showing  how  easily  a  word  from  the  British 


1  Extract,  Minutes  Cont.  Cong..  May  IB,  1775. 

2  Marin  us  Will  ett  tm  born  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July 
31.  1740.  Served  as  lieutenant  in  De  Lancey'a 
regiment  in  1758  under  General  Al»ercrotnbie,  wan 
a  prominent  "Son  of  Liberty"  and  captain  in 
first  regiment,  "New  York  Line."  Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Fort  Stanwix  and  was  thereafter  actively 
engaged  In  the  field  during  the  Revolution.  In 
1792  Washington  appointed  him  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Creek  Indiana.  He  was  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  New- York  17*4-87  and  1791-95.  and 
mayor  of  the  city  1807.  He  took  a  spirited  part 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  August  22,  1830. 

"  The  measure  directed  by  the  Committee  (who 
were  vented  with  the  Government  of  the  city)  to 


suffer  the  British  troops  to  depart  unmolested 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrement*,  though  no 
doubt  a  proper  one.  was  not  universally  approved 
of.  It  waa  about  12  o'clock  M.  when  the  account 
of  this  movement  of  the  troops  waa  brought  to 
Mr.  Darkes'  and  with  the  others  then  at  that  house 
I  set  out  to  alarm  the  citizens  in  order  to  collect 
force  to  prevent  the  troops  from  carrying  those 
spare  arms  with  them.  The  way  I  took  brought 
me  to  the  front  of  the  troops  as  they  were  march- 
ing, before  any  of  the  other  persons  who  set  out 
on  the  same  business.  On  my  arrival  in  their 
front  which  was  at  the  Corner  of  Beaver  Street  in 
Rroad  Street  I  stopped  the  borne  that  was  draw- 
ing the  front  Cart-load  of  arms.  This  of  course 
occasioned  a  halt  in  the  Troops,  and  brought  the 
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commander  might  have  caused  a  repetition  of  the  "Boston  Massacre r 
in  the  streets  of  New- York.  We  hardly  know  which  to  admire  the 
more  —  the  officer's  moderation  or  the  patriot's  nerve.1 

The  echoes  from  Bunker  Hill  seemed  to  reverberate  in  the  ears 
of  the  Manhattauese  as  they  drilled  on  the  common.    How  encourag- 
ing to  them  would  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  British  officer  who 
^ — .  wrote  from  Boston,  the  day  after  the  battle,  that 

Ivf/T/ff/  "We  have  incleed  learned  one  melaucholv  truth, 
/^^^  which  is  that  the  Americans,  if  they  were*  equally 
well  commanded,  are  full  as  good  soldiers  as  ours ;  and  as  it  is  are 
very  little  inferior  to  us,  even  in  discipline  and  steadiness  of  counte- 
nance." At  the  second'  session  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
opened  at  Philadelphia  May  10,  1775,  the  most  pressing  business 
was  the  organization  of  a  permanent  military  force.  A  system  was 
adopted  the  salient  features  of  which  had  been  suggested,  early  in 
April,  by  the  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  provisional  army  — 
General  Artemas  Ward ;  they  comprised :  (1)  a  general-in-chief :  (2) 


Major  of  the  regiment,  who  wa«  the  commanding 
officer,  in  front  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
halt.  I  had  the  horse  by  the  head,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Major  informed  him  that  the  halt 
was  made  to  prevent  the  spare  arms  from  being 
carried  off.  as  the  act  of  the  Committee  did  not 
authorize  the  troops  taking  any  other  arms  than 
such  as  they  carried  on  their  backs ;  while  I  was 
making  this  explanation  to  the  Major,  David 
Matthews,  Esq.,  came  up  and  accosted  me  in  the 
following  words:  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Willett  that 
you  will  hazard  the  peace  and  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  when  you  know  that  the  Committee 
have  directed  that  the  troops  shall  be  permitted 
to  depart  unmolested.  As  Mr.  Matthews  was  a 
Tory  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  measures  of 
the  British  Government,  His  presence  or  opinion 
could  have  no  Influence  with  me,  and  I  very  un- 
hesitatingly assured  him  .  .  .  that  considering 
tho  Bloody  business  which  had  taken  place  among 
our  Bretbervn  in  Massachuscttcs  whom  we  were 
bound  by  the  ties  of  honor  as  well  as  Interest  to 
support,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  prevent  those 
arms  from  being  used  against  them  and  conceived 
that  it  would  be  much  more  reputable  for  us  to 
employ  them  in  the  defence  of  our  Injured  Coun- 
try. While  this  question  was  agitating  with  the 
Major  and  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Ooverneer  Morris  made 
his  appearance,  and  to  my  great  astonishment 
joined  the  Mayor  in  opinion.  Mr.  Morris'  situa- 
tion was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Mayor's. 
He  was  a  Whig  of  very  respectable  Connections 
and  young,  of  Brilliant  talents  —  To  be  opi>osed  by 
Mr.  Morris  stagard  me  — And  I  doubt  whether  all 
my  Zeal  and  Enthusaism  would  have  supported 
me  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  at  that  Critical 
moment  of  John  Morin  Scott,  who  was  an  Influen- 
zal member  of  the  Committee  and  whose  reputa- 
tion for  talents  was  as  great  as  any  in  the  city. 
He  came  up  Just  as  I  was  repeating  to  Mr.  Morris 
the  reasons  of  my  conduct  And  Exclaimed,  in  a 
Loud  voice,  you  are  right  Willett,  the  committee 


have  not  given  them  permission  to  carry  off  aDy 
spare  arms.  By  this  time  the  throng  of  peoplr 
around  us  had  greatly  Increased  and  were  press- 
ing in  on  ©very  side,  Mr.  Scott's  opinion  was 
scare ly  proclaimed  when  I  turned  the  front  Cart 
to  the  right  and  directed  the  Cartman  to  drive  up 
Beaver  Street,  the  other  Carta  which  were  Loaded 
with  arms  were  made  to  follow,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Scott  that  it  would  be  proper  to  address 
the  troops  I  Jumped  on  a  Cart,  and  after  observ- 
ing to  them  that  if  it  was  their  desire  to  Join 
the  Bloody  business  which  was  transacting  near 
Boston,  we  were  ready  to  meet  them  in  the  Sao- 
guin  field  But  that  if  any  of  them  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  the  unnatural  work  of  shoding  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen  and  would  recover  their 
arms  and  march  forward  they  should  be  protect- 
ed :  One  of  the  soldiers  recovering  his  arms  and 
marching  forward  was  received  by  three  hearty 
Huzzas  and  together  with  the  Carts  five  in  num- 
ber loaded  with  Chests  of  arms  Conducted  with 
the  continual  Huzzas  of  the  Citizens  through 
Beaver  Street  and  up  the  Broad  Way  as  far  as  the 
Corner  of  John  Street  where  there  was  a  Ball 
alley  and  Large  Yard.  In  this  yard  the  arras  were 
deposited.  These  arms  and  those  taken  possession 
on  the  arrival  of  tho  account  of  the  Battle  of  Isl- 
ington were  employed  by  the  first  troops  raised 
in  New  York  under  the  orders  of  Congress" 
'•X.  Y.  in  the  Revolution,"  Mere,  Lib.  Coll. 

1  As  the  officer  (Major  Hamilton)  resigned  hi* 
commission  In  the  British  army  very  soon  after 
this  incident  (July,  1775).  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  tho  reason.  On  June  6  the  anniversary 
of  the  king's  birthday  was  honored  by  the  usual 
salute  from  the  British  man-of-war.  but  received 
no  recognition  in  the  city  save  from  one  loyal 
subject  who  illuminated  his  house  as  he  had  been 
iiecustomed  to  do  In  other  days.  A  committee  of 
his  neighbors  promptly  waited  upon  him  with 
an  invitation,  not  to  be  declined,  to  join  in  the 
general  gloom. 
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their  drill.  In  a  fac-simile  of  the  only  copy  known  to  have  been  preserved. 
PI  *>detr  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor. 
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troops  to  be  enlisted  "for  the  war";  (3)  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
support  of  soldiers'  families ;  (4)  that  the  men  should  serve  wherever 
ordered ;  and  (5)  that  a  loan  should  be  negotiated  for  the  equipment 
and  support  of  the  body  which  should  be  called  "  The  American  Con- 
tinental Army."  The  volunteers  then  in  the  field  before  Boston  were, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  reenlisted,  and  a  special  light  infantry 
corps,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  "  expert  riflemen  *  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  was  also  to  be  enlisted.  On  June 
14  a  system  of  rules  and  articles  of  war  were  prescribed ;  the  next 
day  Congress  announced  the  selection  of  George  Washington  as 
"  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Colonies  and  of  all 
the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them."    New- York's  first 


WASHINGTON  MEDAL. 


contribution  to  the  continental  army  was  four  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  company  of  artillery.  The  counties  of  New- York,  Albany, 
Ulster,  and  Duchess  each  furnished  a  regiment.  The  field-officers  of 
the  first  (or  New- York  city)  regiment  were:  Colonel,  Alexander 
McDougall ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Rudolphus  Ritzema ;  Major,  Herman 
Zedwitz;  while  John  Lamb  was  commissioned  to  command  the 
company  of  artillery.    Both  were  organized  June  28,  1775. 

The  first  interchange  of  hostile  shots  in  the  harbor  was  not  long 
delayed.  On  August  23,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
the  provincial  congress,  a  number  of  citizens,  supported  by  the 
new  artillery  company  under  Captain  Lamb,  proceeded  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  to  the  Battery  to  remove  the  guns  there  mounted. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  a  boat  from  the  Asia  approached, 
and,  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  operations,  fired  a  musket  as 
a  signal  to  the  ship.  This  was  followed  by  a  smart  musketry-fire 
from  the  Americans.  "Soon  after  this  the  Asia  fired  three  shots 
which  alarmed  the  inhabitants ;  the  ship  began  a  heavy  fire  of  nine, 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  pounders,  succeeded  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
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ketry  from  the  marines,  but  without  doing  any  other  mischief  than 
damaging  the  upper  part  of  several  houses  near  the  fort  in  Whitehall 
street  and  wounding  three  men.  Notwithstanding  the  fire  from  the 
Asia,  the  citizens  effected  their  purpose  and  carried  off  twenty-one 
pieces  of  cannon,  being  all  that  were  mounted  on  carriages.*' 1  The 
next  morning  the  British  commander  called  upon  the  mayor  of  the 
city  for  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  citizens  in  taking  away 
the  guns,  "  which  as  stores  belonging  to  the  King  it  was  my  duty  to 
protect " ;  he  further  wished  the  people  to  understand  that  "  if  they 
will  persist  in  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  safety  and 
my  duty  incompatible,  the  mischiefs  that  may  arise  must  lie  at  their 
doors,  and  not  mine." 

The  provincial  congress  made  every  effort  to  repress  the  exuber- 
ance of  those  persons  who  would  confiscate  the  property  of  the  king 
as  well  as  secure  the  military  stores  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony.  Thus  when  a  raid  was  made  by  a  mob  upon  some  clothing 
in  the  government  warehouse,  it  was  returned,  the  seizure  not  being 
authorized.  At  another  time  a  barge  was  purchased  by  resolution  of 
the  provincial  congress  to  replace  one,  belonging  to  the  Asia,  which 
had  been  destroyed  while  lying  at  the  Battery.  The  new  one,  when 
almost  finished,  was  sawed  asunder  at  night,  but  Congress  forthwith 
ordered  a  second  one  to  be  made,  and  enjoined  all  persons  "not  to  ob- 
struct the  building  of  said  barge  or  they  will  be  treated  as  enemies  to 
their  country,"  For  some  months  there  had  been  a  steady  exodus  of 
inhabitants  who  feared  that  the  city  would  soon  be  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  "battle,  murder  and  sudden  death,"  or  whose  loyalty  to  the 
king  rendered  them  objects  of  insult,  and  by  October  several  thou- 
sand had  thus  shaken  off  the  dust  of  the  threatened  seaport. 

On  the  13th  of  that  month  Governor  Tryon  advised  the  mayor  that 
he  had  learned  that  "the  Continental  Congress  have  recommended  it 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  to  seize  the  officers  of  this  Government, 
and  particularly  myself  by  name."  He  further  stated  that  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  resisted  with  all  the  power  of  the  king's  forces;  that 
he  desired  to  remove  on  board  the  Asia  with  his  family  and  private 
effects,  and  asked  the  local  authorities  to  prevent  interference.  In  re- 
ply the  mayor  transmitted  a  polite  letter  from  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  assuring  him  that  the  report  was  unfounded,  and  that  they 
hoped  "  his  Excellency  would  continue  his  residence  among  a  people 
who  have  the  most  grateful  sense  of  his  upright  and  disinterested  ad- 
ministration." Governor  Tryon  responded  in  like  courteous  terms, 
but  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going. 

The  gulf  between  Whigs  and  Tories  became  deeper  and  wider.  In 
the  name  of  patriotism  many  acts  of  lawlessness  were  perpetrated, 

l  Gaines  "  New- York  Uawtte,"  Aupwt  28.  1775. 
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not  only  by  irresponsible  mobs  but  by  organized  parties.  One  of  the 
last  and  most  notable  cases  of  this  kind,  ere  the  city  came  under  mili- 
tary control,  was  the  destruction  of  Rivington's  press.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  about  noon,  a  party  of  armed  horsemen  from  Connecticut, 
under  the  leadership  of  Isaac  Sears  of  New- York,  rode  up  to  the 
office  of  the  "New- York  Gazetteer,"— of  which  James  Rivington,  the 
ex-public  printer,  was  editor  and  publisher, — dismounted,  entered, 
broke  up  the  presses,  and  carried  off  all  the  type  to  New  Haven. 
This  self-constituted  vigilance  com- 
mittee had  previously  invaded  West 
Chester  and  arrested  three  reputable1 
citizens,  alleged  to  be  offensive  parti- 
zans  of  the  king.  On  their  return  to 
Connecticut  the  horsemen  received  an 
ovation  from  the  populace,  including 
the  firing  of  cannou. 

A  motion  was  made,  however,  in  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  same  day, 
to  bring  Sears  before  that  body  for  con- 
tempt of  its  rules.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  petition  to  the  provincial  congress 
asking  redress.  Thereupon  the  pro- 
vincial congress  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Connecticut  stating  that  "while  we 
consider  this  conduct  as  an  insult  offered  to  this  colony,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  an  imprudent  though  well-intended  zeal  for 
the  publick  cause,"  and  asking  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  restore 
the  stolen  property  to  its  owner.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to 
the  New- York  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  affair 
became  a  nine  days'  sensation  throughout  the  colonies.  It  took 
shrewd  old  Jonathan  Trumbull  just  six  months  to  reply,  and  in 
the  mean  while  more  engrossing  matters  had  arisen.  The  governor 
explained  the  delay  as  a  clerical  inadvertence,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  letter  to  the  general  assembly; 
he  assured  the  New-York  authorities  of  the  regard  entertained  for 
them  by  their  Connecticut  neighbors;  deplored  the  irregularity  of 
the  act;  thought  the  hour  being  noon  instead  of  night  an  extenuat- 
ing feature,  but  slyly  remarked  that  his  distinguished  correspon- 
dents will  "view  the  matter  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light  when 
you  reflect  that  the  leader  in  the  whole  transaction  was  a  respectable 
member  of  your  city  and  Congress,  who  we  considered  as  the  proper 
person  to  whom  the  transaction  is  imputable,  .  .  .  and  therefore  the 
affair  cannot  be  considered  as  an  iutrusiou  of  our  people  into  your 
Province." 
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Later  (May  20, 1775)  Rivington  petitioned  the  Continental  Congress 
for  protection.1  A  parody  on  his  petition  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon,  in  which  the  diplomatic  printer  is  made  to  say, 
among  other  things:  "That  a  great  part  of  the  British  forces  had 
already  left  the  city,  and  from  many  symptoms  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  remainder  will  speedily  follow  them.   Where  they  are 

gone  or  going,  is  perhaps  known  to  them- 

<J&4Z>6&C'   t^fej&gz?'  s°lves>  perhaps  not;  certainly,  however,  it 

is  unknown  to  us,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  and  other  friends  of  government  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
it,  and  who  are  therefore  filled  with  distress  and  terror  on  the  un- 
happy occasion.  .  .  .  That  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  is  completed,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  the  city  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
forces  of  your  high  mightinesses,  followed  by  vast  crowds  of  other 
persons  —  Whigs  by  nature  and  profession  —  friends  to  the  liberties 
and  foes  to  the  enemies  of  America.  .  .  .  Nay,  who  knows  but  we 
may  soon  see  in  propria  persona,  as  we  have  often  heard  of,  Hor- 
tentius,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for 
severely  handling  those  whom  he  calls  traitors,  and  who  indeed  has 
exalted  some  of  them  (quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret  luctucque 
refuffit)  to  a  high,  though  dependent  station,  and  brought  America 
under  their  feet,  in  a  sense  very  different  from  what  Lord  North 
meant  when  he  first  used  that  celebrated  expression.  .  .  . 

"There  cannot  possibly  be  any  danger  to  the  United  States,  in  suf- 
fering mo  to  live.  ...  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  upon  being  received 
into  favor,  I  think  it  would  bo  in  my  power  to  serve  the  United  States 
in  several  important  respects.    I  believe  many  of  your  officers  want 
politeness.    They  are  like  old  Cincinnatus,  taken  from  the  plough, 
and  therefore  must  still  have  a  little  roughness  * 
in  their  manners  and  deportment.   Now,  I  myself  /Q/£//£~~^> 
am  the  pink  of  courtesy,  a  genteel,  portly,  well       '  /°'<5*'7X— 
looking  fellow  as  you  will  see  in  a  summer's  day.  I  understand  and 
possess  the  hien seance,  the  manner,  the  grate,  so  largely  insisted  on 
by  Lord  Chesterfield.  ...  I  hear  with  pleasure  that  your  people  are 
pretty  good  scholars,  and  have  made  particularly  very  happy  advances 
in  the  art  of  swearing,  so  essentially  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  Yet 
I  dare  say  they  will  themselves  confess  that  they  are  still,  in  this  re- 
spect, far  inferior  to  the  English  army.    There  is,  by  all  account,  a 

i  Rivington's  petition:  "  Whereas  the  subscrib-  of  the  case  should  be  made  to  the  Continental 

er,  by  the  freedom  of  bis  publications  during  the  Congress,  ...  he  thinks  himself  happy  in  havinjr. 

present  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain  at  but.  for  his  judges  gentlemen  of  eminent  mark 

and  her  Colonies, has  brought  upon  himself  much  and  distinction  in  the  colonies,  from  whose  en. 

public-  displeasure  and  resentment  in  consequence  Urged  and  liberal  sentiments  he  flatters  himself 

of  which  bis  life  has  been  endangered,  his  prop-  that  he  can  receive  no  other  than  an  equitable 

ertv  invaded,  .  .  .  and,  whereas,  it  has  been  or-  sentence  unbiased  by  popular  clamor  and  resent- 

dered  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  ment."  Sabine's  "American  I^yahst*,''  1S47. 
the  City  of  New  York  that  a  report  of  the  state 
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coarseness  and  sameness  in  their  expression;  whereas  there  is  va- 
riety, sprightliness  and  figure  in  the  oaths  of  gentlemen  well  educated. 
Dean  Swift  says  very  justly,  'a  footman  may  swear,  but  he  cannot 
swear  like  a  lord.'  Now  we  have  many  lords  in  the  English  army,  all 
of  whom  when  here  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship 
and  intimacy.  I  have  imported  many  of  the  most  necessary  articles 
for  appearance  in  genteel  life.  I  can  give  them  Lavornitte's  soap- 
balls  to  wash  their  brown  hands  clean,  perfumed  gloves,  paint,  powder, 
and  pomatum.  .  .  .  Once  more,  as  I  have  been  the  ostensible  printer 
of  other  people's  lies  in  New  York,  what  is  to  hinder  me  from  keeping 
incog,  and  inventing  or  polishing  lies  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of 
another  printer  in  Philadelphia f  In  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  ways 
I  hope  to  merit  your  approbation." 

Early  in  January,  1776,  Washington  learned  of  the  proposed  de- 
parture from  Boston  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  an  expedition  whose 
object,  he  surmised,  was  the  occupation  of  New- York.  For  political 
as  well  as  military  reasons  he  determined  to  forestall  the  enemy. 
General  Charles  Lee,  then  on  detached  service  in  Connecticut,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  "  with  such  volunteers  as  he  could  quickly  assem- 
ble on  his  march  and  put  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  best  posture  of 
defense  which  the  season  and  circumstances  would  admit  of."  Lee 
obeyed  these  instructions  so  literally  that  he  incurred  some  unfavor- 
able criticism  from  members  both  of  the  continental  and  provincial 
legislatures.  These  objections  to  the  military  occupation  of  the  city, 
even  for  its  defense,  were  conveyed  to  General  Lee  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  and  caused  a  delay  in  his  march  to  New-York.  The 
committee  did  not  yet  despair  of  bringing  about  a  compromise  with 
the  British  government,  and  feared  to  precipitate  a  collision ;  in 
the  mean  while  every  day  of  peace  was,  in  their  opinion,  favorable 
to  the  completion  of  preparations  for  war.  Lee  entered  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  Connecticut  troops  on  the  same  day  (February  4) 
that  General  Clinton  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  with  the  British  contin- 
gent. A  citizen,  writing  to  a  friend  of  the  coincident  excitement, 
says  :  "Although  it  was  Sabbath  it  threw  the  whole  city  in  such  a 
convulsion  as  it  never  knew  before.  All  that  day  and  all  night  were 
their  carts  going,  and  boats  loading,  and  women  and  children  crying, 
and  distressed  voices  heard  in  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  night.  Clin- 
ton came  here  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Governor  Tryon,  and  to  see  how 
matters  stood  here:  but  to  his  great  surprise,  found  that  ho  could  not 
put  his  foot  on  shore.  He  expressed  much  concern  at  seeing  so  much 
distress  on  his  account :  he  declared  his  juvenile  love  for  this  place 
brought  him  here,  and  was  pleased  to  send  for  the  Mayor  to  desire  he 
would  acquaint  the  people  he  only  came  on  a  visit." 1 

l  'Constitutional  Oaxette."  New- York. 
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Nevertheless,  the  defensive  preparations  were  pressed  with  vigor. 
Nothing  more  difficult  could  be  imagined  than  the  task  assigned  to 
General  Lee.  An  island  whose  surface  was  comparatively  flat,  and 
accessible  on  all  sides  to  vessels  of  deep  draft ;  with  but  little  mili- 
tary material,  and  not  a  single  war- 
vessel  at  his  disposal ;  with  a  small 
and  hastily  levied  force  at  his  back, 
and  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  hos- 
tile armv  and  navy  in  his  front,  it 
is  not  astonishing  that  Lee's  temper 
was  often  ruffled  and  his  speech  un- 
duly tinctured  with  "the  bluntness 
of  the  soldier."  Nevertheless,  his 
men  accomplished  wonders ;  the  city 
proper  was  honeycombed  with  bar- 
ricades and  the  island  girdled  with 
a  chain  of  earthworks1  mounting 
more  than  one  hundred  guns,  and 
producing,  at  least,  a  moral  effect  of 
great  value.  The  arrival  of  General 
Lee  also  put  an  end  to  the  hybrid 
government  of  mutual  toleration  be- 
tween crown  and  citizens;  thence- 
forth, for  eight  long  years,  New- York  was  to  be  ruled  by  tap  of  drum. 
Congress,  also,  in  the  same  month,  discussed  the  practicability  of 
obstructing  the  channel,  reducing  the  depth  of  water  at  the  Narrows, 
or  "otherwise  to  prevent  an  enemy's  ships  from  approaching  the 
city,"  and  sent  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  military  commander.2 
But  little  came  of  the  effort  beyond  the  occupation  by  continental 
troops  of  Governor's  Island  and  Red  Hook,  and,  eventually,  the  su- 
persedure  of  Lee  by  General  Putnam,  who,  lacking  his  predecessor's 


1  "They  have  been  employed  in  erecting  fortifi- 
cations in  every  part  of  the  town.  It  would  make 
you  sorry  to  see  the  place  so  changed  ;  the  old  fort 
walls  are  demolished  in  part,  though  that  is  an 
advantage  to  the  Broadway,  as  it  opens  the  view 
there  greatly :  there  is  a  l»ttery  carried  across 
the  street,  erected  partly  at  Lord  Abingdon's  ex- 
pense, for  the  fascines  were  cut  out  of  the  wood 
that  belonged  to  the  Warren  estate;  it  was  a 
beautiful  wood  that  Oliver  de  Lancey  had  been 
nursing  these  forty  years ;  it  looks  in  piteous 
shape  now.  Mr.  de  Lancey  hoped  to  have  it 
somewhat  spared,  by  telling  the  New  England 
troops,  who  were  cutting  it.  that  a  third  part  ln- 
longed  to  one  of  the  protesting  lords.  One  of 
them  answered,  'Well,  an"  if  he  lie  such  a  great 
liberty  boy,  and  so  great  a  friend  to  our  own 
country,  he  will  be  quite  happy  that  his  wood  was 
so  handy  for  our  use.*    You  remember  Bayard's 


Mount,  covered  with  cedars;  it  commanded  a 
prospect  exceedingly  extensive,  the  top  of  it  so 
cut  away  that  there  is  room  enough  for  a  house 
and  garden  ;  there  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  ad- 
vantageously situated  fortification  there  erected. 
You  may  recollect  a  sweet  situation  at  Horn's 
Hook  that  Jacob  Walton  purchased,  built  an  ele- 
gant house,  and  greatly  and  beautifully  improved 
the  place ;  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place ;  the 
troops  took  the  place  and  fortified  there.  When 
Mrs.  Walton  received  the  order  to  go  out  of  her 
house  she  burst  into  tears,  for  she  was  fixed  to 
her  heart  s  desire."  New-York  Letter.  April  12, 
1775, 

2  Congress  authorized  the  construction  "  of  as 
many  fire-rafts,  row-gallies,  and  floating  1 
for  the  defence  of  the  | 
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professional  attainments,  possessed  more  tact  and  common  sense. 
The  civil  authorities  of  the  city  and  province  busied  themselves  in 
promoting  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  particularly  of  cannon, 
small  arms,  saltpetre,  and  salt.'  On  March  14  Congress  voted  eight 
thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  and  the  governors  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  were  requested  to  hold  their  militia  ready  for 
the  same  purpose,  "to  be  paid  when  on  duty  as  Continental  troops"; 
while  on  Tuesday  night  (April  2)  a  number  of  our  troops  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  on  Bedlow's  Island  (which  was  being  prepared  as  a 
temporary  asylum  for  the  Tory  refugees),  and  burned  or  brought  off 
intrenching  tools,  a  large  quantity 
of  clothing,  and  an  abundance  of 
poultry. 

General  Putnam  assumed  com- 
mand on  April  4,  and  in  one  of  his 
earliest  general  orders  admonished 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  indoors 
between  the  hours  of  tattoo  and 
reveille,  and  reminded  them  that 
all  communications  with  the  "min- 
isterial fleets"  must  cease.  The 
mere  work  of  organization  and  dis- 
cipline was  colossal;  the  intense 
individuality  of  the  patriots  who 
formed  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  that  cohesion  which 
distinguishes  an  army  from  a  mob. 
They  came  to  fight,  not  to  pace  up  and  down  a  cow-path  with  no 
enemy  in  sight ;  not  to  parade  for  roll-call  two  or  three  times  a  day ; 
not  to  dig  ditches  and  build  embankments  for  reasons  unknown  to 
them;  not  to  pass  a  Tory  house  without  levying  tribute.  To  such 
an  extent  did  this  feeling  go  that  five  hundred  "Connecticut  Light 
Horse,"2  recently  arrived  (described  as  "a  considerable  number  of 
old-fashioned  men,  instead  of  carbines  carrying  fowling-pieces,  some 
of  them  very  long,  such  as  in  Pennsylvania  are  used  for  ducks"), 
refused  to  perform  fatigue-  or  guard-duty,  claiming  exemption  as  a 

l*The  soldier's  ration  was  as  follows:  "1  lb.  >  An  unlucky  trooper  of  this  school  had  by  some 

beef,  or  J  lb.  pork,  or  1  lb.  salt  flsh  per  day ;  1  lb.  means  or  other  found  his  way  to  Long  island, 

bread  or  flour  per  day ;  3  pinta  peas  or  beans  per  and  was  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  An- 

week ;  1  pt.  milk  per  man  per  day  ;  1  qt.  spruce  (rust  27.    The  British  officers  made  themselves 

beer  or  cyder  per  man  per  day.  or  t)  gallons  of  mo-  very  merry  at  his  expense,  and  obliged  him  to 

lasses  per  100  men  per  week ;  J  pt.  rice  or  1  pt.  amble  about  for  their  entertainment.    On  being 

Indian  meal  per  man  per  week:  3  lbs.  candles  to  asked  what  had  been  his  duty  in  the  rebel  army, 

100  men  per  week  for  guards  ;  24  lbs.  soft  or  8  lbs.  he  answered  that  it  was  "to  flank  a  little  and 

hard  soap  for  100  men  per  week  J  likewise  fuel  and  carry  tidings."    Oraydon's  "  Memoirs." 
straw."    •'  New- York  Packet,"  February  22,  1776. 
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privilege  due  to  their  arm  of  service.  Washington  promptly  returned 
the  fastidious  cavaliers  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families.  In  the  mean- 
while the  commanding  heights  of  Long  Island  opposite  the  city,  ex- 
tending from  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  north  to  Gowauus  on  the  south, 
were  protected  by  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  Red  Hook  and  Governor's 
Island  were  also  fortified  aud  manned  with  a  suitable  force.  Three 
companies  of  the  rifle  battalion  occupied  Staten  Island  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  lying  in  wait  for  unwary  boats'  crews  from  the  men-of- 
war  ashore  for  water ;  and,  early  in  April,  they  had  a  sharp  skirmish 
in  which  two  or  three  British  seamen  were  killed  and  a  dozen  cap- 
tured. When  the  Asia  dropped  down  the  bay,  below  the  Narrows,  in 
readiness  to  welcome  her  sister  ships,  it  is  related  that,  coming  abreast 
of  Staten  Island,  she  was  hailed  by  an  American  rifleman,  who,  with 
characteristic  impudence,  desired  the  ship  to  "  heave  to."  Some  one 
from  the  Asia's  deck  asked,  "For  what?"  "'Cause,"  replied  the  sol- 
dier, "  our  orders  is  to  suffer  no  boats  to  pass  'thout  a  permit  from 
Gin'l  Putnam."  As  the  Asia  calmly  proceeded  on  her  course,  the 
troops  fired  several  volleys  at  her,  which  were  returned  by  two  shots 
from  the  frigate's  upper  tier  of  guns.1 

On  the  14th  of  the  month,  Washington  arrived  from  Cambridge, 
having  inspected,  on  route,  the  brigades  of  Greene  and  Spencer,  de- 
tained by  bad  roads  on  their  march  to  New- York.  The  general-in- 
chief  made  himself  at  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  local 
situation;  personally  visited  the  entire  system  of  defenses,  and 
seconded  his  lieutenants,  Greene  and  Putnam,  in  many  matters  of 
military  detail.2  He  framed  certain  practical  instructions  for  the  new 
and  untried  levies.  They  were  enjoined  "  not  to  throw  away  fire ; 
fire  first  with  ball  and  shot " ;  "  that  the  brigadiers  should  order  a  cir- 
cle to  be  marked  around  the  several  redoubts  by  which  their  offi- 
cers are  to  be  directed  in  giving  orders  for  the  first  discharge  ";  "  small 
brush  to  be  set  up  to  mark  the  line  more  distinctly,  and  make  it 

1  "Constitutional  Gazette."  Washington  »  Erp*»ditHrr*.  (Mem.)  1776. 


« In  illustration  we  subjoin  the  following  extwt  £.   g.  d. 

from  Washington's  Orderly  Book :  April  25.  To  the  expense  of  myself  and 

"The  brigadier  Generals  are  desired  to  make  P*rty  reeonnoitering  the  sev- 

their  respective  Brigades  perfectly  acquainted  oral  landing  places  &c.  on 

with  the  alarm  post*  which  have  been  reported  to  Staten  Island  16  10  0 

the  Commander-in-chief :  But  in  case  of  an  alarm  May  11.    To  expenses  of  «  tour  on  and 


the  respective  regiment*  are  to  draw  up  opposite  reeonnoitering  Long  Island    .26    8  6 


to  their  encampment*,  or  quarters,  until  they  re-  June  26.  To  expenses  reeonnoitering  the 

ceive  orders  to  repair  to  the  alarm  post*  nbovc  channel  and  landings  on  both 

referred  to.    The  following  signals  are  to  give  sides  the  North  River  as  high 

the  alarm,  to  all  the  troops  (as  well  regulars  as  as  Tarrytown  to  fix  the  defences 

Militin)  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City:   In  the  thereof.   10  18  0 

daytime  two  Cannon  to  be  fired  from  the  Rampart  To  a  reconnoitre  of  the  East 

at  Fort  George,  and  a  Flag  hoisted  from  the  Top  Hiver  and  along  the  Sound  as 

of  General  Washington's  Headquarters :  In  the  far  as  Mamaroneck.  16    9  4 

night-time  trwo  Cannon  fired  as  above  from  Fort  July  15.  To  my  own  and  party's  ex- 
George,  and  two  lighted  lantherns  hoisted  from  penses,  laying  out  Fort  Lee.  on 
the  top  of  Headquarters  aforesaid. "  Orderly  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North 
Book,  May  19,  1776.                                                          River                                      8  1.'.  0 
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more  familiar  to  the  men,  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  ordered  to 
fire  before  the  enemy  arrive  at  the  circle." 

In  spite  of  the  cynicism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  worthies 
are  apt  to  be  discussed  in  these  irreverent  days,  the  student  of  his- 
tory is  impelled  to  pause  in  ad- 
miring contemplation  of  the 
man  whom  Providence  had 
raised  up  as  the  leader  of  a 
chosen  people  in  its  struggle 
for  independence.  At  no  other 
time,  perhaps,  was  Washington 
more  severely  tried  than  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  New-York 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1776.  The  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  were  of  a  twofold 
character  —  civil  and  military. 
With  the  perfectly  appointed 
forces  of  a  powerful  nation 
confronting  his  horde  of  "un- 
trained husbandmen ■  armed 
with  fowling-pieces  or  scythe- 
blades  and  clothed  principally 
in  "the  armor  of  righteousness " ;  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  "  loyal "  or  "  neutral "  civilians ;  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  local  committee  of  safety  to  turn  over  the  city  to 
military  protection  1  and  the  indifference  of  the  provincial  legislature 
to  matters  outside  of  their  geographical  borders ;  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  have  his  military  plans  thwarted  by  the  well-meant  measures 
of  a  congress  of  lawyers  in  session  one  hundred  miles  away,  Wash- 
ington nevertheless  maintained  the  serene  demeanor,  dignified  def- 
erence, or  judicious  firmness  required  by  circumstances.  Doubtless, 
before  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  flesh,  ho  fought  many  battles  in 
the  spirit  with  his  sorely  tried  self. 


l  "There  is  nothing  that  could  add  more  to  my 
happiness  than  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  civil 
authority  of  this,  or  any  other  government  to 
which  it  may  be  my  lot  to  be  ordered :  and  if 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  measures  as  shall  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  great  American  cause, 
I  shall  encounter  the  local  convenience  of  individ- 
uals or  even  of  a  whole  Colony,  I  beg  it  may  be 
believed  that  I  shall  do  it  with  reluctance  and 
pain ;  but,  in  the  present  important  contest  the 
least  of  two  evils  mast  be  preferred.  ...  In  the 
weak  and  defenceless  state  in  which  this  city  was 
some  time  ago,  political  prudence  might  justify 


the  correspondence  that  subsisted  between  the 
country  and  the  enemy's  ships  of  war ;  but  as  the 
largest  part  of  the  Continental  troops  is  here,  as 
strong  works  are  erected  and  erecting  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  and  harbor,  these  motives  no 
longer  exist,  but  are  absorbed  in  others  of  a  more 
important  uature.  ...  In  effecting  the  salutary 
purposes  above  mentioned  I  could  wish  for  the 
concurrence  of  your  honorable  body.  It  certainly 
odds  great  weight  to  the  measures  adopted,  when 
the  civil  authority  cooperates  with  the  military 
to  curry  them  into  execution."  Washington  to 
Committee  of  Safety. 
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On  April  28  the  troops  concentrated  in  the  city  and  immediate 
vicinity  numbered  10,235  officers  and  men,  of  whom  8301  were  re- 
ported present  for  duty.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  available  force 
at  this  time,  as  large  detachments  were  being  made  for  Canada,  aud 
recruits  were  coming  in  daily  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
It  having  been  learned  that  Great  Britain  had  arranged  for  an  auxil- 


iary force  of  German  troops,  late  in  the  month  of  May,  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  Schuyler :  "  We  expect  a  very  bloody  summer  at  New- 
York  and  Canada,  as  it  is  there,  I  presume,  that  the  great  efforts  of 
the  enemy  will  be  aimed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  not  either 
in  men  or  arms  prepared  for  it." 1  On  Juno  3  Congress  resolved  to 
reinforce  Now- York  with  13,800  militia  from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland ;  a  part  of  the  force  recently  voted  for  Canadian  opera- 
tions having  been  taken  from  the  first-named  province. 

The  feverish  feeling  in  the  city  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  oc- 
casional assaults  upon  those  known  to  bo  unfavorable  to  the  patriot 
cause,2  for  which  there  was  some  excuse;  for  while  the  king's  men 
outside  the  city  were  openly  making  hostile  preparations,  some  of  his 

l  "  Return  of  the  serviceable  arms  and  accoutre-  bo  held  by  them,  or  pushed  in  their  faces,  and 

ments  in  the  Continental  Array  in  and  near  New  their  heads  burned  :  but  on  Wednesday  in  the 

York.  June  24,  1776 :  Firelocks,  6921 :  Bayonets,  open  day,  the  scene  was  by  far  worse ;  several 

5142 :  Iron  Ramrodx,  4986 ;  Cartridge  Boxes,  5127 ;  and  among  them  gentlemen,  were  carried  on  rails ; 

Shot  Bags,  5075;  Pouches,  1559;  Shoulder  Belts,  some  stripped  naked  and  dreadfully  abused.  Some 

4095;  Waist  Belts,  2530;  Slings,  2554."  of  the  gent-raln,  and  especially  Putnam  and  their 

8  "13th  June.  Here  in  town  ...  on  Monday  night  forces,  had  enough  to  do  to  quell  the  riot  and 

some  men  called  Tories  were  carried  and  hauled  make  the  mob  disperse."    Pastor  Schaukirk's 

about  through  the  streets,  with  candles,  forced  to  Diary. 


GENERAL  MOKTOOMKHT  TO  COLONEL  CLINTON. 
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loyal  subjects  within  the  gates  were  plotting  to  deal  the  "  rebellion  " 
a  severe  blow.  By  the  use  of  gold  it  was  proposed  to  accomplish 
that  which  might  otherwise  be  impracticable.  But,  as  often  happens, 
a  trifle  upset  the  scheme.  It  is  said  the  first  disclosure  came  from  a 
tramp  imprisoned  for  some  minor  offense.  At  any  rate,  on  Juue  21 
a  number  of  arrests  were  made,  including  David  Matthews,  appointed 
mayor  during  the  British  occupation,  a  gunsmith,  and  a  number  of 
other  citizens,  besides  Private  Thomas  Hickey,  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's body-guard.  They  were  charged  with  engaging  in  a  conspir- 
acy to  capture  or  assassinate  the  principal  American  generals  in  the 
vicinity,  blow  up  the  magazines,  and  spike  the  guns.  After  a  care- 
ful investigation,  which  developed  certain  suspicious  transactions  in 
small  arms  and  ammunition  between  Governor  Tryon,  Matthews, 
and  others,  but  one  conviction  was  secured — that  of  Hickey.  He  was 
found  guilty  "of  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  of  holding  treacherous 
correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  country and  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  He  was  accordingly  executed  (June  28),  in  the  presence 
of  the  troops  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens. 

On  June  29,  177G,  the  first  sail  of  the  enemy's  fleet  hove  in  sight 
off  Sandy  Hook.  By  July  2  a  forest  of  masts  had  grown  up  in  the 
lower  and  upper  bays.  Stately  ships  of  the  line,  fierce  frigates,  and 
saucy  tenders,  guarding  ponderous  transports,  rode  at  their  anchors. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  manned  by  the  famous 
"  hearts  of  oak  "  upon  which  a  proud  kingdom  depended  in  troublous 
times,  made  up  such  a  fleet  as  those  waters  had  never  known  before. 
General  Howe  arrived  (July  1)  in  the  Greyhound,  and  was  visited  ou 
board  by  Governor  Tryon,  who  furnished  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  Washington  to  defend  New- York.1  Immediately  there- 
after the  British  troops  landed  and  made  their  encampments  on 
Staten  Island,  from  which  the  detachment  of  American  riflemen  had 
previously  been  withdrawn. 

On  July  9  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published  to  the 
troops  in  the  city  "on  their  several  parades,"  in  accordance  with  a 
general  order  which  concluded  with  these  words:  "The  General 
hopes  this  important  event  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every 
officer  and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that 
now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  country  depends  (under  God)  solely 
on  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a 


i  "  I  met  with  Governor  Tryon  on  board  of  a 
ship  at  the  Hook,  and  many  gentlemen  fust  Morula 
to  government  attending  hint,  from  whom  I  have 
had  the  fullest  information  of  the  state  of  the 
rebels,  who  are  numerous  and  very  nclvantagoous- 
ly  posted  with  strong  entrenchments  .  .  .  there 
Is  ifreat  reason  to  expect  a  numerous  body  of  the 
inhabitants  to  join  the  army  from  the  province* 


of  New  York,  the  Jerseys  and  Connecticut.  .  .  . 
This  disposition  among  the  people  makes  me 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe,  conclud- 
ing the  powers  with  which  he  is  furnished  will 
have  the  best  effect  at  this  critical  time  ;  but  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  peace  will  not  be  restored 
in  America  until  the  rebel  army  is  defeated." 
General  Howe  to  Lord  Germain,  July  7,  1776. 
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State  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance 
him  to  the  highest  honours  of  a  free  country."  The  official  announce- 
ment  to  the  troops  of  tho  birth  of  the  republic  was  not  accompanied 
by  salvos  of  artillery  or  extraordinary  military  parade  such  as  has 
so  often  greeted  its  anniversary;  powder  was  too  precious,  and  the 
nondescript  attire  of  the  troops  was  not  suited  to  "pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance." But  on  the  night  of  the  9th  the  prevailing  exul- 
tation found  a  vent  in  tearing  down  the  gilded  and  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.  from  its  pedestal  in  the  Bowling  Green  and 
turning  his  leaden  majesty  into 
patriotic  bullets.  This  ebulli- 
tion brought  out  a  mild  rebuke 
from  headquarters,  in  which, 
while  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  the  motive,  the  general  ob- 
jected to  the  disorderly  method, 
and  directed  that  "in  future 
these  things  shall  be  avoided  by 
the  soldiery."  1 

The  fact  that  the  military  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Declaration 
antedated  its  formal  publica- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  New- York 
should  not  bo  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  legislature  to 
ratify  the  act  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  spirit  of  that  act 
had  long  been  "  discounted  "  in 
the  province.  On  April  20  a 
petition  was  made  through  the  committee  and  provincial  congress 
that  the  Continental  Congress  would  "take  up  some  form  of  govern- 
ment which  may  serve  for  the  security  of  our  persons  .  .  .  until  a 
recognition  can  happily  be  brought  about  between  us  and  our  Mother 
Country  upon  constitutional  principles."  Doubtless  similar  memorials 
were  forwarded  from  other  quarters,  for,  soon  after  (May  10),  Congress 

the  Forty-second  Highlanders,  and  later  a*  a 
doorstep  for  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Van 
Vorst  In  Jersey  City.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Several  large 
fragments  of  the  statue  —  comprising  the  tail  of 
the  horse  and  part  of  the  saddle,  which  were  re- 
covered at  Wilton,  Conn.,  in  1*71  —  are  also  in  the 
Society's  possession.  The  white  marble  pedestal 
(fifteen  feet  in  height)  was  removed  from  the 
Green  in  Mav.  181*."  (Jacob  B.  Moore  in  the 
New-York  ••  Telegram."  June  16,  1*83.) 


l  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  i 
to  Litchfield.  '  ''in  n  and  melted  into  bullets  for 
the  patriot  army.  In  a  memorandum  left  by  Cap- 
tain John  Montresor.  chief  engineer  in  America 
of  the  British  army,  he  states  that  he  recovered 
the  mutilated  head  of  the  king  and  sent  it  to  Lord 
Townshend. 4  In  order  to  convince  them  at  home  of 
the  infamous  disposition  of  the  ungrateful  people 
of  this  distressed  country.'  The  stone  slab  on 
which  the  statue  rested  was  taken  to  Powles 
Hook  in  1783.  It  subsequently  served  as  a  memo- 
rial stone  for  the  grave  of  Major  John  Smith  of 
Vol.  II.— 32. 
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recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  of  the  united  colonies  that 
they  should  adopt  a  form  of  government  for  themselves.  On  May  -4, 
in  the  provincial  congress,  ou  motion  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
that  month  a  convention  was  called  for  June  19.  On  that  day  mem- 
bers were  elected  for  the  new  provincial  body  to  meet  July  9.  In  the 
mean  while  (July  1)  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  declaring  for  in- 
dependence came  up  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  (July  2)  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  delegates  of  twelve  colonies;  in  the  absence  of  in- 


"  DESTKUCTION   OF  THE   KOVA1.  SJATCE   IN  NEW-YORK." 


structions  aud  the  impending  session  of  their  provincial  legislature, 
the  delegates  from  New-York  declined  to  vote,  but  hastened  home 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  legislature  (July  9)  that  body,  thereafter  styled  "The 
Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,*  unani- 
mously adopted  the  Declaration,  and  it  was  then  read  to  the  people 
at  White  Plains,  to  which  place  the  seat  of  government  had  been  tem- 
porarily removed. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  committee  of  safety,'  the 
"  Declaration  was  read  at  the  City  Hall  (July  18, 1776),  to  a  numerous 
and  respectable  body  of  the  free-holders  and  principal  inhabitants  of 

1  "'To  the  Inhabitant* of  tin-  City  and  County  <>f  dence  of  tin-  Inited  States  of  America  should  be 

New  York:  WHEUEAS,  the  Convention  of  the  transmitted  to  the  several  Committee*  in  said 

State  of  New  York  did  on  the  i*t Ii  inst.  unaui-  State  of  New  York,  with  orders  that  it  should  be 

nionsly  resolve :  That  a  Declaration  of  the  Indepen-  by  them  published  with  convenient  speed  in  their 
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REDUCED   FAC-8IMILE   OF   BROADSIDE   DISTRIBUTED   THROUOII    THE  COUNTRY. 

this  city  and  county  and  was  received  with  general  applause  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction :  and  at  the  same  time  our  late  King's  Coat-of- 
arms  was  brought  from  the  Hall,  where  his  courts  were  formerly 
held,  and  burned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  spectators.™ 

several  districts:  Therefore,  resolved  and  ordered :  every  true  friend  to  the  rights  and  Liberties  of 

That  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.  this  country  will  not  fail  to  attend."     Minutes  of 

at  the  City  Hall,  in  this  city,  the  aforesaid  Decla-  Committee. 

be  published,  when  and  where  it  is  hoped  1  "Constitutional  Oaiette,"  July  M,  1770. 
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The  strength  and  distribution  of  the  American  army  at  this  time  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  official  returns,  dated  September  12,  show  I  4,700 
men  "for  duty"  out  of  an  aggregate  of  28,400  present.  On  September 
2,  Washington  reported  "our  number  of  men,  at  present  fit  for  duty, 
is  under  20,000."    On  August  9  he  had  written  to  Congress  that  "for 

the  several  posts  on  New 
York,  Long  and  Gover- 
nor's Islands  and  Paulus 
Hook,  we  have  fit  for 
duty  10,514;  sick,  present, 
3039;  sick,  absent,  629; 
on  command,  2946;  fur- 
lough, 97:  Total,  17,225/' 
During  July  and  August 
there  was  much  sickness, 
not  only  from  diseases  in- 
cident to  all  large  bodies 
of  recruits,  but  also  from 
smallpox.  This,  with  the 
frequent  arrival  of  militia 
and  the  departure  of  men 
whose  short  terms  had  expired,  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  precisely 
the  actual  force  for  duty  in  the  city  ami  vicinity  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Long  Island;  approximately  it  was  twenty  thousand.  The 
troops  were  organized  into  five  divisions,  under  Generals  Putnam, 
Heath,  Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene;  besides  the  artillery  under 
Colonel  Knox,  and  the  militia  of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  en- 
rolled for  the  emergency.1 

It  appears  from  a  document  among  the  papers  of  General  Knox 
that  the  above  troops  were  stationed  as  follows:  Scott's  brigade  in 
the  city ;  Wadsworth's  along  the  East  River  in  the  city ;  Parsons's 
from  the  ship-yards  on  the  East  River  to  Jones's  Hill,  and  including 
one  of  the  redoubts  to  the  west  of  it ;  Stirling's  and  McDougall's  still 
further  west  as  a  reserve  near  Bayard  Hill ;  Fellows's  on  the  Hudson, 


1  The  composition  of  these  division*  was  aa  follows : 

Putnam. 

Clinton-*  brigade       4  Massachusetts  regiment."*.  sfiriiniF'.  brimde     S  I  Maryland.  1  Delaware, 

Scott's  brigade  4  New-York  regiment*.  '  ^       /  5  Ten  nsyh^nia  regiment*. 

Fellows's  brigade  4  Massachusetts  regiment  a.  MeDougall's  brigade  \  2  N**,wYork«  1  Connecticut. 
ffelt(l,  (  1  artifleed  regiment. 

Mifflin  s  brigade    . .  j  J  (.onnwti(.ut  ^ment.         NlW,  briKmde       S  1  Pennsylvania,  2  R.  L, 
G.  Clinton's  brigade.  5  New- York  regiments.  '  3  Massachusetts  regiments. 

Heard's  brigade         5  New  . 

.ptn  Connecticut  regiments.        Connecticut  Militia.  12 1 

Parsons  s  brigade.     >  ,  MnSHB<.huH,.tt!t  Long  Island  Militia     2  , 

Wadsworth's  brigade  7  Connecticut  regiments. 
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from  Greenwich  down  to  the  "Glass  House" — about  half-way  to 
('anal  street;  and  James  Clinton's  from  that  point  down  to  the  "Fur- 
nace," opposite  the  Grenadier  Battery.  Those  brigades  forming 
Putnam's,  Spencer's,  and  Sullivan's  divisions,  with  the  Connecticut 
militia,  were  retained  within  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Of  Heath's  division,  Mifflin's  brigade  was  posted  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  George  Clinton's  at  King's 
Bridge.  Greene's  division, —  Nixon's  and  Heard's  brigades, —  with 
the  exception  of  Prescott's  regi- 
ment and  Nixon's,  now  under  his 
brother,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas 
Nixon,  which  were  on  Governor's 
Island,  occupied  the  Long  Island 
front."  1 

The  city  was  represented  in  the 
forces  assembled  for  her  defense 
at  this  time  by  the  First  regiment 
New- York  Continental  Line,  one  of 
the  four  regiments  authorized  by 
Congress,  March  8  and  '24,  1776; 
these  were  the  successors  of  the 
four  regiments  organized  in  June, 
1775,  which  had  served  in  Canada 
under  Montgomery  and  whose  term 
had  expired.  In  the  reorganization 
of  March,  1776,  Colonel  Alexander 
McDougall  was  reappointed  colonel  of  the  First  regiment,  but  sub- 
sequently (August  9,  1776)  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general. 
Lamb's  company  of  artillery  of  the  first  (1775)  New-York  quota  was 
reduced  by  the  casualties  of  the  field  from  seventy  men  to  thirty 
when,  in  March,  1776,  it  returned  to  the  city,  leaving  its  captain  (cap- 
tured at  Quebec)  wounded  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Its  natu- 
ral successor  was  the  New -York  Provincial  Company  of  Artillery, 
(rreated  by  resolution  of  the  provincial  congress  (January  6,  1776)  for 
defense  of  the  colony.  Its  first  captain  (March  14)  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  young,  able,  and  ardent.  Although  the  continental  forces 
were  then  seldom  enlisted  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  Hamilton 
imposed  the  condition  of  service  "  for  the  war."  This  organization 
was  destined  to  become  the  germ  of  the  regular  artillery  of  to-day. 
According  to  Major  Gardiner,  "its  daily  roll-calls  and  drum-beats 
or  bugle-calls  continued,  and  from  the  day  when  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton  first  paraded  his  company  in  the  present  City  Hall  Park,  in 
New- York  city,  to  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has  had  the 

1  'Campaign  of  1776,''  Long  Island  Hist.  Mem.,  Ill,  Henry  P.  Johnston. 
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services  of  a  continuous  and  organized  body  of  artillery  soldiers.*"  A 
third  company  of  artillery  was  authorized,  by  a  resolution  of  March 
16,  1776  ;  of  this  body  Sebastian  Bauman  was  made  captain.  It  be- 
came part  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  commanded  by  Colonel  Lamb, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.2  Besides  the  new  organiza- 
tions raised  for  the  general  defense  were  two  regiments  or  battalions 
of  militia,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  John  Lasher  and 

William  Malcolm.  These  comprised 
certain  city  "train-bands"  or  indepen- 
dent companies  rejoicing  in  the  charac- 
teristic titles  of  "German  Fusileers," 
"Oswego  Hangers,"  "Bold  Forresters," 
and  "Sportsman's  Company,"  with  pic- 
turesque uniforms  of  blue  with  red 
facings  and  bearskin  caps,  or  green 
coats  with  small  round  hats  and  black 
gaiters,  which  gave  some  color  to  the 
somber  and  nondescript  garb  in  which 
the  early  continental  troops  met  the 
enemy ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  militia  companies,  the  battalion  of 
riflemen,  aud  a  few  other  corps,8  the 
mass  of  the  troops  mobilized  at  New- 
York  and  vicinity  appeared  in  rough 
civilian  clothes.  Washington,  among 
other  untiring  efforts  to  improve  his 
army,  issued  an  order  (July  24,  1776)  in 
which  he  "  feels  unwilling  to  order  any  kind  of  uniform,  but  as  ineu 
must  have  clothes  and  appear  deceut  and  tight,  he  encourages  the  use 
of  hunting  shirts,  with  long  breeches  made  of  the  same  cloth,  gaiter- 
fashion  about  the  legs."  He  further  called  attention  to  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  dress  upon  the  enemy,  as  indicating  the  rifleman,  for 
whose  prowess  they  had  great  respect.4 


1  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  its 
name  was  changed  to  "  The  New- York  State  Com- 
pany of  Artillery."'  It  nerved  gallantly  in  the  princi- 
pal actions  of  the  war;  was  at  its  commander'* 
request  transferred  (March  17,  1777)  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  still  remains  as 
•  Battery  F,  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery."  "The  New- 
York  ("out.  Line  "  (Gardiner  .  Ma*.  Am.  Hist.. VII. 

't  In  the  final  arrangement  for  the  continen- 
tal army.  Congress  fixed  (Septeml>er  16,  1776)  the 
quota  of  the  State  of  New- York  at  four  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  after  consulting  Washington  in- 
creased tt  to  five  regiments  and  announced  (No- 
vember 21,  17761  Goos  Van  Schaick,  Philip  Van 
Corllandt.  Peter  Gansevoort.  Jr..  Henry  B.  Liv- 
ingston, and  Lewtl  Dubolsas  the  colonels  I 
to  the  command  of  the  organ  i*at  ions. 


3  ••  Washington's  Guard  "bad  (June.  1776)  "a 
blue  coat  faced  with  buff,  red  waistcoat,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  block  felt  hat  bound  with  white 
tape;  the  Iwyonet  and  body  belts  were  also 
white."  (Galne's  "  New- York  Gaxette,"  1776.1  In 
the  years  1 775  -  76  an  effort  was  mode  to  uniform 
the  New-York  regiments  in  blue,  brown,  or  gray 
coarse  cloth  coats.  In  the  first  quota  (1775)  the 
first  (New- York  City)  regiment  was  provided 
with  blue  coats  faced  with  red  ;  Lamb's  companv 
of  artillery  wore  blue  with  buff  facing*.  '•  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  any  Revolutionary  troops  be- 
ing uniformed  in  the  old  Whig  Royal  Artillery  uni- 
form of  William  and  Mary's  reign."— Gardiner. 

*  ••  In  their  skill  as  marksmen  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  peasants  in  Sollinger;  their  rifle- 
men are  terrible.    The  latter  wear  a  short  white 
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The  duties  of  the  general-in-chief  included  an  immense  amount  of 
detail  which  in  an  older  organization  would  have  fallen  upon  subor- 
dinate commanders;  hourly  admonitions,  in  the  shape  of  "orders," 
to  the  troops  as  to  their  soldierly  bearing,  tendency  to  absent  them- 
selves without  leave,  to  dis- 
charge their  pieces  at  irregular 
times  and  places,  to  sit  down 
while  on  post  as  sentinels;  be- 
sides such  matters  as  instruct- 
ing "the  officers  who  have  lately 
come  into  camp"  that  their  sev- 
eral grades  should  be  marked  by 
cockades— "pink  or  red  for  field 
officers,  white  or  buff  for  cap- 
tains, and  green  for  subalterns." 
There  is  a  paternal  tone  in  many 
of  the  early  orders  of  Washing- 
ton to  enlisted  men,  abounding 
as  they  do  in  appeals  to  the  in- 
telligence, pride,  and  patriotism 
of  the  troops,  illustrating  his 
great  tact  in  turning  freemen  into  obedient  soldiers,  well  fitted 
parts  of  the  military  machine  that  produced  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 

In  clearing  the  decks  for  the  expected  collision  with  the  British, 
Washington  asked  the  convention  to  remove  certain  influential  Tories 
from  the  city  jail  to  the  safer  custody  of  the  Connecticut  authorities, 
and  informed  Congress  that  he  would  send  the  records  of  his  head- 
quarters to  Philadelphia  for  better  security.  Again  he  was  called 
upon  to  reassure  the  convention,  which,  after  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  securing  the  city  against  a  coup  dc  main,  had  at  the  last  mo- 
ment weakened  and  resolved  that  if  General  Washington  "should 
think  it  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  the  State  and  the  general 
interest  of  America  to  abandon  the  city  of  New- York  and  withdraw 
the  troops  to  the  north  side  of  King's  Bridge,  they  will  cheerfully 
cooperate  with  him."  But  matters  had  gone  too  far;  if  it  was  of  po- 
litical importance  to  anticipate  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  it 
was  of  the  first  military  importance  that  it  should  not  be  given  up 
without  a  struggle. 

General  Washington  now  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that 

shirt  over  their  clothes,  the  sleeves  being  bordered  three  or  four  wounds  — all  caused  by  one  shot, 

by  a  number  of  rows  of  white  linen  fringes.    A  We  have  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  fact 

rebel  invariably  looks  for  protection  to  his  musket  that  their  muskets  will  not  send  a  bullet  farther 

which  is  very  long.    They  load  their  guns  with  than  eighty  paces ;  and  they  would  find  them- 

three  small  and  three  somewhat  larger  bullets:  selves  in  a  sad  tlx  if  our  soldiers  could  shoot  as 

bad  enough  for  him  whom  they  hit.    Nearly  all  well  as  they."     '*  Letters  of  Hessian  Officers." 

of  the  wounded  in  the  affair  at  Ilaber-town  had  (Stone).  New-York,  HOI. 
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"  a  bombardment  and  attack  upon  the  City  of  New-York  by  our  cruel 
and  inveterate  enemy  may  be  hourly  expected :  and  as  there  are  great 
numbers  of  women,  children  and  infirm  persons  yet  remaining  in  the 
city  whose  continuance  will  rather  be  prejudicial  than  advantageous 
to  the  army,  I  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  such  |>ersons  as  tbey 
value  their  own  safety  and  preservation,  to  remove  with  all  expedi- 
tion out  of  the  said  town,"  and  he  requested  the  cooperation  of  the 
convention  to  that  end. 

General  Howe  landed  his  troops  at  Stateu  Island  on  July  2  and  3, 
encamping  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  all  the  approaches. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  Lord  Howe  arrived,  with  more  ships, 
in  time  to  witness  an  experiment  initiated  by  his  brother  with  the 
couseut  of  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  fleet.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  south,  and  about  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon  a  slight  movement  was  observed  among  the  enemy's 
vessels ;  two  noble  war-ships,  the  Phoenix  (40)  and  the  Rose  (20),  with 
their  tenders,  and  "every  stitch"  of  canvas  spread  to  the  favoring 
gale,  moved  with  rapidly  increasing  headway  up  the  North  River. 
Quickly  was  the  alarm  given  at  the  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  a  warm  reception  seemed  probable.  Immediately  every 
gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  moving  targets  was  blazing 
away.  Particularly  active  was  the  battery  at  Paulus  Hook.  The 
ships  poured  in  broadsides  with  great  impartiality  as  to  New  Jersey 
and  New- York;  while  their  bulwarks,  liued  with  sand-bags,  protected 
the  few  sailors  visible  from  the  American  riflemen  who  tried  to  pick 
them  off.  Being  skilfully  piloted,  the  British  ships  passed  safely 
up-stream  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  A  report  of  casualties  com- 
prised six  American  artillerymen  —  three  killed  by  the  premature 
discharge  of  a  piece  through  carelessness  of  a  gunner,  and  three  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  which  did  but  little  other  damage.1  The  object 
of  this  dash  was  soon  developed  — to  cut  off  the  communications  of 
the  city  with  the  upper  Hudson ;  to  encourage  the  loyalists  supposed 
to  be  awaiting  them  in  the  rural  districts;  to  destroy  two  vessels 
then  building  near  Poughkeepsie ;  and,  incidentally,  to  replenish  the 
larder  by  a  little  judicious  foraging.  In  nearly  all  of  these  well-meaut 
schemes  they  were  thwarted,  principally  by  the  vigilance  and  pluck 

»«'  (Friday.  12th  July.)  A  fow  more  ship* came  in  several  houses  between  here  and  Greenwich.  Six 

through  the  Narrows,  and  it  wan  reported  that  the  men  worn  killed.    The  nix  were  put  thia  evening 

great  ftVet  from  England  began  to  arrive.    In  the  into  one  grave  on  the  Bowling  Green.   The  smoke 

afternoon  about  3  o'clock  there  was  unexpectedly  of  the  firing  drew  over  our  street  like  a  clond: 

a  sharp  firing.    Two  Men-of-War  with  some  Ten-  and  the  air  waa  filled  with  the  smell  of  the  powder, 

den*  came  up.    They  fired  from  aU  the  batteries*  This  affair  caused  a  great  fright  in  the  city, 

but  did  little  execution.    The  wind  and  tide  being  Women  and  children,  and  some  with  their  bun- 

in  their  favor,  the  ships  aaih-d  fast  up  the  North  dies  caiuo  from  the  lower  parts,  and  walked  to 

rivor.  and  noon  were  out  of  sight.    When  they  the  Bowery  which  was  lined  with  people."  Pa«- 

came  this  side  of  Trinity  Church,  they  l»egan  to  tor  Schauktrk. 
fire  smartly.    The  balls  and  bullets  weut  through 
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of  the  militia  recently  called  out  for  such  au  emergency  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  George  Clinton. 

Lord  Howe  now  tried  his  hand  as  a  "peace  commissioner,"  but 
found  it  difficult  to  treat  with  a  power  which,  although  yet  undevel- 
oped, insisted  on  ceremony  and  diplomatic  usage.  His  messenger 
was  unable  to  deliver  his  credentials — addressed  as  they  were  to 
"  George  Washington,  Esq."  Another  attempt  was  hardly  more  suc- 
cessful, although  the  British  envoy,  Colonel  Patterson,  was  received 
by  Washington  "with  great 
pomp,  by  a  guard,  conducted 
to  Captain  Kennedy's  house 
where  he  saw  a  great  Court  and 
gentlemen  well-dressed."1  His 
propositions  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy; but,  as  Professor  Smyth 
says  of  this  episode  of  the  olive- 
branch,  "darkness  and  tempest 
still  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  there  was  no  rest- 
ing place  for  him  who  bore  it." 
There  was  no  diminution  of  war 
measures.  Congress  authorized 
the  geueral-in-chief  to  utilize 
the  troops  in  the  "flying camp" 
of  instruction  at  Amboy  and 
those  at  Ticondcroga  for  his  operations  at  New- York,  and  made  an 
abortive  effort  to  bribe  the  Hessian  contingent  by  offering  bounties 
of  laud  and  other  privileges  to  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  should 
enter  the  American  service  It  is  not  remarkable  that  such  a  bid 
for  desertion  should  prove  a  sort  of  boomerang,  and  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Zedwitz  of  a  New-York  regiment,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  translating  the  bulletin  into  German  (for  distribution 
in  the  Hessian  camp),  should  attempt  to  sell  the  news  to  Governor 
Tryon ;  failing  in  this,  Zedwitz  was  arrested,  tried,  and  cashiered. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  enemy's  ships  from  repeating  the  ex- 
ploit of  the  Rose  and  Phoenix  in  the  North  River,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obstruct  the  channel  with  chevaux-de-frise  of  a  fashion 
devised  by  General  Putnam.'-    Notwithstanding  this,  and  a  gallant 


1 


l  Letters  of  Col.  Stephen  Kemble,  Deputy  Adjt.- 
Gen.,  British  Array.   N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL 

1 "  We  are  preparing  Chevaux-dc-frisc  at  which 
we  made  great  despatch  by  the  help  of  ships 
which  are  to  be  sunk ;  n  scheme  of  mine,  which 
you  may  be  assured  is  very  simple,  a  plan  of 
which  I   send  you.    The  two  ships'  sterns  lie 


toward  each  other,  about  70  feet  apart.  Three 
large  logs  which  reach  from  ship  to  ship,  are  fas- 
tened to  them.  The  two  ships  and  logs  stop  the 
river  280  feet.  The  ships  are  to  be  sunk,  and 
when  hauled  down  on  one  side,  they  must  inevita- 
bly stop  the  river  if  the  enemy  will  let  us  sink 
them."    Putnam  to  Gates,  July  'X,  1776. 
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and  ingeuious  attempt  to  destroy  those  vessels  by  fire-rafts,  the  two 
nien-of-war  (minus  one  of  their  tenders)  returned  (August  17)  by  the 
same  route,  managing  to  avoid  the  obstructions,  and  although  fre- 
quently hulled  by  the  fire  from  the  shore-batteries,  rejoined  the 
British  fleet  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

The  American  defenses  on  Long  Island  consisted  of  three  small 
fortresses  and  two  redoubts  connected  by  field  intrenchments  and 
protected  by  abatis  and  other  entanglements.  The  line  extended 
from  tho  Wallabout  Bay  across  the  neck  of  land  (now  the  heart  of 
Brooklyn)  to  Gowanus  marsh,  and  faced  a  little  south  of  east.  On 
the  extreme  right  of  this  line  stood  Fort  Box,  its  guns  covoring  the 
approaches  from  Gravesend  and  Flatbush ;  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the 
left  was  the  largest  work,  Fort  Greene,1  mounting  six  guns  and  com- 
manding the  main  road  to  Jamaica  and  Flatbush ;  on  the  same  line, 
but  on  the  north  side  of  this  road  (near  the  corner  of  De  Kalb  and 
Hudson  avenues),  was  plauted  the  "Oblong  Redoubt";  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  further  north,  Fort  Putnam,  with  three  pieces,  guarded  tho 
Newtown,  Bushwick,  and  Flatbush  roads,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the 
remaiuing  redoubt,  with  rifle-pits  covering  its  northern  flank,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  swamp  ending  in  the  "  Wallabocht."  The  right 
flank  of  these  intrenchments  was  further  strengthened  by  a  battery 
of  four  guns  on  Cobble  Hill,  an  elevation  about  a  half-mile  due  west 
and  in  rear  of  Fort  Box  ;  the  only  approach  to  this  battery  was  a  lane 
leading  up  from  Red  Hook,  which,  together  with  Governor's  Island, 
stood  sentinel-wise  over  the  Buttermilk  Channel. 

The  works  on  Red  Hook  were  armed  with  four  eighteen-pounders ; 
on  Governor's  Island  with  four  thirty-twos  and  four  eighteens.  About 
one  mile  to  the  west  of  Fort  Putnam  stood  a  large  work  called  Fort 
Stirling,  near  the  edge  of  the  bluff  uow  known  as  the  Heights;  it 
had  been  thrown  up  early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  mounted  eight 
guns.  These  works  were  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Greene,  who  had  also  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  assigned 
to  defend  them.  This  force  consisted  of  six  regiments  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line  and  two  of  the  Long  Island  militia;  to  these  were  added, 
subsequently,  Atlee's  Pennsylvania  rifles,  Smallwood's  Maryland,  and 
Haslet's  Delaware  regiments.  A  contemporary  description  will  aid 
us  in  comprehending  the  situation  :  "  From  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  east  side  of  the  Narrows,  runs  a  ridge  of  hills  about  N.  E., 
in  length  about  five  or  six  miles  covered  with  a  thick  wood  which  ter- 
minates in  a  small  rising  laud  near  Jamaica:  through  these  hills  are 
three  passes  only ;  one  near  the  Narrows,  one  on  the  road  called  the 
Flatbush  road  and  one  called  the  Bedford  road,  being  a  cross  road 

1  Tbi«  work  was  ttitiiuW-d  en  or  near  the  Hue  of  Pacific  street.  5  short  dihtiuice  above  Bond. 

Memoirs  L.  1.  Hist.  Hoc.  Ill,  p.  09. 
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from  Bedford  to  Flatbush  which  lies  on  the  Southerly  side  of  these 
hills ;  these  passes  are  through  the  mountains  or  hills,  easily  defen- 
sible, being  very  narrow  and  the  lands  high  and  mountainous  on  each 
side.  These  are  the  only  roads  which  ean  be  passed  from  the  south 
side  the  hill  to  our  lines,  except  a  road  leading  around  the  easterly 
end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica." 1  Finally, 
on  August  23,  Washington  advised  Con- 
gress that  he  had  been  obliged  to  assign 
General  Sullivan  to  the  command  of 
Long  Island  on  account  of  the  severe 
illness  of  General  Greene. 

Mars  having  unsuccessfully  tried  the 
olive-branch,  now  proceeded  to  wield  a 
more  familiar  instrument.  Its  power, 
brilliantly  displayed  in  sight  of  the  city, 
is  concisely  set  forth  by  a  British  naval 
officer  who  was  present,  commanding 
II.  M.  S.  Rainbow.  lie  says:  "General 
Howe  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  full  twenty-four 
thousand  fine  troops,  most  completely 
furnished  and  appointed,  commanded  by 
the  ablest  and  the  best  officers  in  the  world,  and  having  a  more 
numerous  artillery  than  ever  before  was  sent  from  England.  Four- 
hundred  transports  were  anchored  abreast  of  Staten  Island,  to  carry 
them  to  any  place  the  General  might  choose  to  attempt ;  and  thirty- 
seven  sail  of  men-of-war  attended  as  a  protection  and  an  escort,  if 
it  should  be  wanted." 1 

General  Howe  commenced  operations  against  Long  Island  by  land- 
ing, August  22,  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  British  and  auxil- 


COLONEL  STEPHEN  KEMBLE. 


1  General  Parsons  to  John  Adams. 

2  "Journal  Sir Oeorxe  Collier,  R.  N."  (Mem.  L.  I. 
Hist.  Soc.,  II.  407.)  General  Clinton  nays  Howe  had 
"24,404  effective*  fit  for  duty,  a  total  of  -26,9*0, 
officer*  not  included,  who  when  added  amounted 
to  31,625  men." 

••  List  of  the  Forces  under.  Gen  Howe  at  New- 
York.  1776."    From  Beatsons  "Naval  and  Mili- 


tary  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain."  VI.  44. 

Dragoons.  16th  and  17th  regiments   9K4 

Foot  Guards   1,105 

Infantry.  23  regiments  (10  con.  each)  14.234 
42d  or  Roval  Highlanders  1,1  OS 

71st  or  Frazers  Battalion   1,298 

Artillerv.  6  companies   4M 

Marines.  2  battalions   1.172 

Hessians,  infantry  12.579 

artillery   588 


33,614 


Order  or  Battle.  British  Army,  Stoten  TaUtnd, 
August  1,  1776.  His  Excellency,  General  Howe, 
Commander-in-chief.  r'irxt  Lint,  Lieut. -General 
Clinton  :  1st  Brig.,  Major-Gen.  Pigot,  4,  27,  45, 
15  Kgts. ;  2d  Brig..  Brig.-Gcn.  Agnew,  5,  35,  49,  2* 
Rgts. ;  5th  Brig.,  Brig-Gen.  Smith.  22,  54,  63.  43 
Rgts.  ;  6th  Brig..  Major-Gen.  Robertson.  23,  57. 
64,  44  Rgts.  (in  order  from  left  to  right).  .*<•»«</ 
Line,  Lieut,-Gen.  Earl  Percy  :  3d  Brig..  Major- 
Gen.  Jones,  10,  38.  52.  37  Rgts.  ;  4th  Brig.  Major- 
Gen.  Grant,  17.  46.  55,  40  Regts. ;  7th  Brig..  Brig- 
Gen.  Sir  W.  Erskine,  71st  H»rt.  and  17th  Drags. 
Corps  </*•  Hriwrif,  Lieut.-Gen.  Earl  Cornwallis: 
Major-Hen.  Vaughan.  4  Battalions  Grenadiers,  33 
and  44  Rgts. ;  Brig-Gen.  I^slie.  4  Batts.  Light  In- 
fantry ;  Brig-Gen.  Matthews.  Belacht.  Foot 
Guards.  .Irtillrrtf.  Brig. -Gen.  Cleavelanii.  Beat- 
son's  "Naval  and  Mililarv  Memoirs."  I^ondon. 
1*04. 
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iary  troops,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Corn  wall  is,  °n  the 
beach  at  Gravesend.'  The  debarkation  was  completed,  without  oppo- 
sition, by  noon  of  that  day.  The  British  advanced  toward  the  Amer- 
ican outposts,  and  after  some  skirmishing  and  "feeling"  Sullivan's 
lines  they  retired  to  positions  in  front,  the  Americans  "burning 
wheat  and  such  other  property  as  might  bo  of  immediate  benefit  to 
the  British  troops."  Six  regiments  were  sent  to  General  Sullivan's 
aid,  ami  arrangements  were  made  to  further  reinforce  him  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  certain  that  Long  Island  was  to  be  the  main  point 
of  attaek.  Much  to  Washington's  surprise,  the  British  remained 
quietly  in  their  positions,  in  front  of  the  "  Red  Lion"  and  Flat  bush, 
for  several  days. 

Either  as  an  incident  of  no  special  import  or  else  because  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  was  doubtful  of  Sullivan's  capacity,  General  Putnam 
(Sullivan's  senior)  was  sent  over  on  the  24th,  and  he  immediately  as- 
sumed command.2 

The  American  forces,  by  the  night  of  the  26th,  had  been  swelled 
by  detachments  from  New- York  island  to  a  total  of  seven  thousand 
men  ready  for  duty.  Of  these  two  thousand  eight  hundred  were  in 
the  advanced  line,  as  follows  :  Hitchcock's  Rhode  Island,  Little's  Mas- 
sachusetts, Johnston's  New  Jersey,  and  Knowlton's  Connecticut  regi- 
ments occupied  the  Flatbush  pass;  on  the  Red  Lion  road,  on  the 
right,  Hand's  Pennsylvania  riflemen,  Atlee's  Pennsylvania  infantry, 
some  New- York  troops,  and  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvanians  under 
Major  Burd  ;  at  the  Bedford  pass,  on  the  road  to  Flatbush,  Wyllis's 
and  Chester's  Connecticut  regiments  were  stationed ;  while,  further 
to  the  left,  Colonel  Miles  with  his  Pennsylvania  regiment  occupied 
the  woods.  All  these  troops  seem  to  have  been  posted  with  refer- 
ence to  an  attack  from  the  south  aud  southeast  rather  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  One  of  the  most  important  approaches,  the  Jamaica- 
Bedford  road,  was  protected  only  by  patrols  during  the  day,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  officer  in  the  vicinitv. 

On  the  British  side,  an  additional  force  of  nearly  five  thousand  Hes- 
sians, under  General  De  Heister,  landed  at  Gravesend  on  the  25th,  in- 
creasing Howe's  forces  on  Loug  Islaud  to  a  total  strength  of  twenty 
thousand  men.    De  Heister  relieved  Cornwallis  in  front  of  Flatbush. 


i  In  17^2.  anion?  the  loyalist  organization*  pre- 
sumably recruited  from  New-York  city  and  vicin- 
ity, ami  Incorporate!  with  the  British  forces  serv- 
ing in  America,  were  the  following:  Simcoe's  1st 
American  Regiment,  or  "  Oueen's  Ranger*  "  :  Kaw- 
don's  2d  American  Regiment,  or  '•  Volunteers  »t 
In  land  "  ;  Turnbull's  M  American  Regiment,  or 
'•  NVw-York  Volunteer*  " :  Brown's  "  l'rince  of 
Wales"  American  Regiment ;  Robinson's  "Loyal 
American  Regiment";  anil  "Do  Lancey's  Bri- 
gade" i  three  regiment*).  ••  New-York  Continental 


Line  "  (Asa  Bird  Gardiner),  Magazine  American 
History.  VII. 

*  "On  General  Greene's  being  sick.  Sullivan 
took  the  command,  who  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ground  or  country.  Some  movement* 
being  made  which  the  general  did  not  approve 
entirely,  and  finding  a  great  force  going  to  Long 
Island,  he  sent  over  Putnam,  who  had  been  over 
occasionally ;  this  gave  some  disgust,  so  that  Put- 
nam was  directed  to  soothe  and  soften  as  much  as 
possible.*'   Sedgwick's  "  Life  of  Livingston." 
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The  day  before  the  battle,  Washington,  accompanied  by  Putnam 
and  Sullivan,  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  Long  Island  lines, 
and  reiterated  his  former  instructions  to  Putnam  touching  the  details 
of  the  defense :  that  a  general  officer  of  the  day  should  be  constantly 
on  duty;  that  all  the  approaches  should  be  vigilautly  watched;  that 
the  oldest  troops  should  be  placed  in  the  outer  lino  and  the  raw  militia 
behind  the  permanent  intrenchments.  The  general  spent  the  entire 
day  on  the  island  and  then  returned  to  the  city.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Sir  William  Howe  was  completing  his  arrange- 
ments to  attack  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding 
his  enemy's  weakness  in  numbers,  and  the  contempt 
of  their  soldierly  qualities  which  it  had  been  the 
fashion  to  express  in  British  circles,  General  Howe 
paid  them  the  compliment  of  as  elaborate  a  plan  of 
battle  as  if  he  were  confronted  by  the  most  seasoned 
soldiers  of  Europe.  He  divided  his  force  into  three 
parts.  General  Grant,  with  two  brigades,  was  to  open 
the  ball  by  way  of  the  Gowanus  road,  and  Gen- 
eral De  Heister,  with  the  Hessians,  was  directed  to 
threaten  the  American  center,  in  front  of  Flatbush. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  same  night  Clinton,  Cornwallis 
and  Percy,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  the  light 
dragoons, light  infantry,  brigades  of  foot,  the  Guards, 
and  the  royal  artillery  reserve, —  in  all  about  nine 
thousand  strong, — under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
commanding  general,  began  to  move  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  Jamaica  pass.  The  time  required  for  these  movements 
was  nicely  calculated,  and  signals  were  agreed  upon  so  that  the  most 
complete  cooperation  of  the  three  columns  might  be  assured. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  nioming  of  the  27th  the  drowsy  American 
outposts  in  front  of  the  Red  Lion  Tavern,  where  the  road  forked  to 
the  Narrows,  were  startled  by  shots  in  their  front ;  simultaneously, 
the  advanced  pickets  fell  back,  on  the  run,  t>efore  a  force  of  unknown 
strength.  In  the  confusion  the  reserve  was  forced  back  some  dis- 
tance until  rallied  by  the  officer  of  the  day,  General  Parsons.  Gen- 
eral Lord  Stirling,  with  Smallwood's,  Haslet's,  and  Kiehline's  regi- 
ments, aud  those  of  Huntington  and  Atlee,in  all  about  sixteen  hundred 
men,  soon  arrived  and  took  position  on  a  high  point  overlooking  the 
little  bridge  north  of  the  hill  known  as  the  "Blockje  Bergh,"'-  which 
the  enemy  had  by  that  time  (4  a.  m.)  gained.  Here,  for  four  long  hours, 
Stirling,  assisted  by  Parsons,  withstood  General  Grant's  seven  thou- 

lThis  regiment  waa  rained  in  1759,  and  formed     wan  Captain  Oliver  De  Laneey,  who  eventually 
the  advance  of  Howe's  Hanking  column  on  Long     became  itn colonel.  It*  motto  waa  "death  or  glory.*' 
Inland.  Augunt  27, 1776.    One  of  it*  officers  then       2  NeafThird  Avenue  and  23d  street,  Brooklyn. 
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sand  veterans,  joining  thorn  in  a  brisk  musketry  fire  and  an  unequal 
but  spirited  artillery  duel.1  The  conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  this 
their  first  test  in  open  field,  was  excellent.  A  reliable  witness  testi- 
fies that  Stirling  "drew  up  his  men  in  line,  and  offered  them  [the  Brit- 
ish] battle  in  true  English  taste.  The  British  then  advanced  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  began  a  heavy  fire  from  their 
cannon  and  mortars ;  for  both  the  Balls  and  Shells  flew  very  fast,  now 

and  then  taking  off  a  head.  Our  men 
stood  it  amazingly  well." 9  The  enemy 
formed  two  lines  exteudiug  from  the 
Blockje  Bergh  on  their  left  to  the 
southwestern  slope  of  what  is  now 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Grant  did  not 
press  his  opponent  heavily,  as  he 
awaited  the  signal  to  do  so  from  the 
flanking  column  under  General  Howe; 
nevertheless  he  suffered  severely  from 
Carpenter's  guns  and  the  precision  of 
the  American  riflemen.  Some  of  the 
best  fighting  of  the  day  was  done  by 
Atlee,  on  Stirling's  left,  on  a  cleared 
hill  in  the  northwest  section  of  Green- 
wood (near  Battle  Hill),  from  which 
the  enemy  was  driven  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  killed  and  an  officer  and  four 
men  wounded.  At  8  a.  m.  there  came  a  lull  in  the  fight  at  this  point, 
and  an  opportunity  to  note  the  casualties.  In  the  mean  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  American  army  had  been  quietly  listening  to  the  rattle 
of  small  arms  and  the  booming  of  field-pieces  on  the  lower  road.  The 
Hessians  in  front  of  Flatbush,  beyond  a  slight  demonstration  early  in 
the  morning,  were  remarkably  inactive ;  the  skirmish-lines,  however, 
observing  each  other  closely.  Hand's  riflemen,  relieved  from  picket 
only  an  hour  before  Grant's  attack,  had  been  recalled  from  camp  and 
posted  on  Prospect  Hill  overlooking  the  main  Flatbush  pass.  At 
about  uiiie  o'clock  General  Sullivan  rode  out  from  his  station  at  the 
inner  line  to  reconuoiter  at  the  Flatbush  pass.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
enemy's  main  attack  would  be  by  the  Gowanus  road,  and  he  again 
reinforced  Lord  Stirling,  little  thinking  that  at  that  very  moment  the 
wolf  had  entered  the  fold. 

At  three  o'clock  the  same  morning  the  advance-guard  of  Howe's 
flanking  column,  guided  by  willing  Tories,  came  stealing  across  the 
fields  in  front  of  the  Half-way  House  on  the  road  leading  from  Jamaica 

1  Between  two  jrunn  under  Captain  Carpenter  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  a  British  battery. 
*  President  (then  Lieutenant)  Stile*  *  Diary,  Mem.  L.  I.  Hist.  Soc.,  II. 
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to  Bedford  and  Brooklyn.  So  skilfully  had  their  approach  been  con- 
ducted that  five  American  officers,  sent  out  from  Putnam's  headquar- 
ters as  a  patrol  to  watch  that  road,  were  caught  napping  and  with 
their  horses  were  captured.  While  the  prisoners  refused,  although 
threatened  with»instant  death,  to  disclose  the  position  of  their  army, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  road  to  Bedford  was  not  picketed  and 
was  open  to  further  investigation. 

After  a  brief  halt  for  refreshment,  the  British  advance  pushed  on  to 
Bedford.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  nine  thousand  men,  horse, 
foot,  and  field  artillery,  could  have  reached  the  rear  of  so  compact 
a  force  as  that  of  Putnam  without  meeting  with  a  single  hostile 
person  except  the  patrol.  The  only  American  force  near  the  left  of 
their  line  was  Miles's  regiment,  in  the  woods  more  than  a  mile  south 
of  the  Jamaica  road,  with  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
connected  by  pickets  or  videttes.1 

When  the  Hessians  reopened  fire  at  Flatbush,  Miles  became  uneasy, 
and  taking  one  battalion  of  his  regiment,  without  orders,  began  to 
scout  toward  the  Jamaica  road.  This  ho  came  in  sight  of,  two  miles 
east  of  Bedford,  just  as  Howe's  train  was  passing.  Space  does  not 
admit  of  more  than  a  passiug  refereuce  to  what  followed.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  as  to  who  was  the  victor ;  rather  how  complete  was 
to  be  his  triumph.  Deploying  into  the  woods  and  facing  to  the  south- 
west, part  of  Howe's  flanking  column  pressed  forward,  while,  simulta- 
neously, De  Heister  forced  the  Flatbush  pass;  between  them  they 
corralled  the  unfortunate  Sullivan,  who,  with  four  hundred  men, 
lingered  too  long  in  De  Heister's  front ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  Stirling's  men,  fled  in  disorder  to  the  fortifications.  Cornwallis, 
with  a  couple  of  regiments,  continued  on  down  the  road  toward  Stir- 
ling's rear.  That  officer,  now  almost  surrounded,  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  save  his  command.  He  turned  to  meet  Cornwallis,  and  after 
a  very  hot  and  extremely  gallant  combat,  in  which  the  Marylanders 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  with  Cornwallis,  De  Heister, 
and  Grant  closing  in  on  three  sides  and  an  almost  impassable  marsh 
on  the  other,  he  finally  surrendered  with  a  handful  of  his  men  to  the 
Hessian  commander.  Parsons  had  remained  in  the  woods  where  ho 
had  been  posted  early  in  the  morning  by  Stirling,  and  claimed  to  have 
received  no  orders  to  retire;  his  detachment  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy's  flanking  parties,  but  managed  to  escape  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  The  enemy,  after  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
intrenchments,  withdrew  to  their  camps. 

•  "For  oar  lines  to  the  left  were,  for  wunt  of  was  hard  duty  for  our  regiment :  during  the  night 

VldettM,  left  open  for  at  leant  four  miles  where  of  the  26th  we  were  alarmed  three  different  time* 

we  ronxtantly  scouted  by  day,  which,  beside  Mount-  and  stood  to  our  arms,"   Lieut. -Colonel  Brod- 

ing  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men  and  an  advance  head,  of  Miles's  regiment 
parly  of  subaltern  and  thirty  to  the  left  of  u». 
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The  casualties  (killed,  wounded,  and  missing)  reported  on  the  British 
side  comprised  eighteen  officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
enlisted  men;1  of  the  Americans,  according  to  the  most  reliable  au- 
thority, they  "did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand.  About  eight  hun- 
dred, including  ninety-one  officers,  were  taken  prisoners;  not  more 
than  six  officers  and  about  fifty  privates  were  killed  ;  and  less  than 
sixteen  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  privates  wounded."2  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  no  more  eloquent  tribute  can  be  paid  those  Amer- 
ican troops  who  had  a  fair  chance  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  27th 
than  the  fact,  now  well  established,  that  "the  British  and  Hes- 


ftl'LLIVAK'S   POSITION    NEAR    FLATBl'SH    PASS,  BROOKLYN. 


siaus  suffered  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  equal  to  that  inflicted 
upon  the  Americans."3 

The  day  after  the  battle  was  utilized  by  both  sides  in  repairing 
damages,  and  by  the  patriots  in  reinforcing  their  lines;  by  the  follow- 
ing day  (the  29th)  fresh  detachments  had  arrived,  so  that  by  evening 
they  were  stronger  in  numbers  than  ever  —  with  an  effective  force  of 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  which 
fell  incessantly  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  pickets  kept  up  a  spiteful 
fusillade,  and  the  British  began  to  use  the  spade  in  an  uumistakable 
attempt  to  reach  the  American  fortifications  by  regular  approaches. 
A  brief  reflection  convinced  Washington  that,  with  the  enemy's  pre- 
ponderance in  men  and  artillery,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  before 
the  British  would  possess  his  works,  even  without  the  aid  of  their 
ships,  which,  so  far,  had  been  prevented  from  coming  up  to  the  city 
by  unfavorable  winds.    The  proposition  to  retreat  to  New-York  was 

1  Killed.  5  officers  and  .">•"•  men ;   wounded.  12  reported  total  casualties  'Mu,  commissioned  ami 

officers  and  2i~>  men  ;   missing.  1  officer  and  30  enlisted. 

men.     (Colonel    Stephen    Ki  mble's    Memoirs,        2  Mem.  L.  I.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ill,  Johnston. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.)     General  Howe,  however,        J  Johnston,  as  cited. 
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submitted,  the  same  afternoon,  to  a  council  of  general  officers,  and 
after  discussion  was  unanimously  approved.1  Steps  had  already  been 
taken  by  the  quartermaster's  department  "to  impress  every  kind  of 
water  craft  from  Hell  Gate  on  the  Sound  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek 
that  could  be  kept  afloat,  and  that  had  either  sails  or  oars,  and  have 
them  all  in  the  east  harbor  of  the  City  by  dark."2  It  is  an  evidence 
of  the  natural  executive  ability  of  the  lead- 
ing staff-officers  on  duty  there,  that  this 
extraordinary  emergency  was  mot  with  so 
much  precision  and  secrecy. 

Once  determined,  the  preparations  for 
withdrawal  went  on  smoothly  and  noise- 
lessly. But  few,  if  any,  of  the  regimental 
commanders  knew  why  they  were  ordered 
to  have  their  men  in  readiness  to  move  at  a 
certain  hour  and  place;  that  the  order  was 
general  they  did  not  suspect,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  simple  substitution 
of  fresh  troops  for  battle-worn  soldiers.  For 
once,  Providence  was  not  "on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  artillery."  The  bad  weather  of  the 
previous  day  had  soaked  the  enemy  into 
shelter,  and  the  subdued  noises  of  the  drip- 
ping forest  neutralized  the  muffled  bustle  behind  the  American  in- 
trenchments.  One  after  another  the  battalions  moved,  silently,  in 
close  order,  down  the  road  to  the  ferry  (now  Fulton  Ferry),  and  were 
quickly  rowed  or  sailed  across  the  East  River.  Once  the  wind  shifted, 
and  for  a  while  the  sail-boats  were  motionless;  but  again  a  favoring 
breath  from  the  southeast  sprang  up,  and  toward  dawn  a  heavy  fog 
settled  over  the  river.  By  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  30 
Washington  had,  to  a  great  extent,  retrieved  the  disaster  of  the  27th, 
and  had  snatched  his  greatly  imperiled  army  out  of  the  lion's  jaws. 
Captain  Montresor,  Howe's  chief  engineer,  making  an  early  recon- 
noissance,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  abandonment  of  the  position, 
and  to  announce  that  the  bird  had  flown.3 

The  matter  of  responsibility  for  the  principal  American  mistake  at 

l  "As  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  hod  encamped 
not  far  from  our  lines,  and  as  I  bad  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  intended  to  force  us  from  them  by  reg- 
ular approaches,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
favored  extremely,  and  at  the  same  time  meant, 
by  the  ships  of  war,  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  City  and  Island,  and  by  that  means 
keep  our  men  divided  and  unable  to  oppose  them 
anywhere,  by  the  advice  of  the  general  officers,  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  I  withdrew  our  troops  from 
there  without  any  loss  of  men  and  but  little  bog- 
gage."  Washington  to  Trumbull. 
Vol..  II.— 33. 


*  Memorial  of  Colonel  James  Hughes. 

'  (August  30.  >  "  In  the  morning  to  our  (treat 
astonishment  found  they  had  evacuated  all  their 
works  on  Brookland  and  Red  Hook  without  a  shot 
betBg  fired  at  them  and  to  the  best  of  our  obser- 
vation found  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred 
remaining  upon  Governor's  Island  who  might 
have  been  taken  by  flatboats,  but  for  what  reason 
was  not  attempted:  neither  could  our  war  ship- 
ping get  up  for  want  of  wind,  and  the  whole 
escaped  the  following  night  to  New-York."  CoL 
Kemble.  in  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. 
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Loog  Island  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  with  historical 
writers.  Some  would  let  it  rest  upon  Putnam,  the  nominal  com- 
mander; others  would  add  to  Sullivan's  misfortunes  on  that  day — 
although  what  little  effort  was  made  in  the  way  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  whereabouts  seems  to  have  been  paid  for  out  of 
that  officer's  pocket.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  make  a  scapegoat  out 
of  Colonel  Miles,  whose  regiment  was  posted  near  the  open  gate  by 
which  the  enemy  entered ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  patrol  of  five  offi- 
cers who  were  charged  with  the  key  of  that  gateway  deserve  some 
i  <g§  share  of  unfavorable  criticism,  although  the 

record  fails  to  show  how  their  duty  was  per- 

'  !~fp/  formed.   But  the  military  student  mav  seek  in 

fgj  vain  for  evidence  that  due  provision  was  made, 

«j  in  organizing  the  Long  Island  defensive  force, 

;f||p  for  that  essential  part  of  every  army — mounted 

JHpL^  troops.    Doubtless  the  expense  of  maintaining 

(frL^S^t^jfc'    horsemen  had  something  to  do  with  this,  yet  we 

*xj**iri*s^r~ti*?  know  that  at  least  one  troop  was  on  duty  near 
hessian  boot.i  Jarrfaiea  with  General  Woodhull ;  hence  the  tem- 
porary detail  of  five  inexperienced  commissioned  officers  for  patrol 
duty.2  It  seems  evident  that  Washington  exercised  actual  command 
of  the  force;  that  Putnam's  relation  to  him  was  like  that  of  Meade 
to  Grant  in  the  Wilderness;  that,  together,  they  made  an  inspection 
of  the  outposts  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  when  any  deficiencies  in 
the  method  of  performing  the  picket  duty  might  have  been  noted  and 
remedied;  and,  above  all,  the  comparative  absence  of  censure  of  his 
subordinates,  in  any  of  Washington's  writings,  leads  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  chieftain  himself  quietly  assumed  the 
responsibility.  In  summing  up  the  situation  one  is  fain  to  agree  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brodhead,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  Miles's 
regiment,  when  he  says,  "upon  the  whole,  less  generalship  never  was 
shown  in  any  army,  since  the  Art  of  War  was  understood,  except  in 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island  which  was  well  conducted."  The  "hon- 
ors" of  ,  the  affair,  from  a  military  standpoint,  were  about  even. 
Washington  had  lost  a  battle  ;  Howe  an  opportunity.   The  one  with 


i  Friederich's  dragoon",  while  equipped  for 
mounted  service,  were  without  horses,  and  of 
course  unfitted  for  field  service.  Irving  says, 
"The  very  hat  and  sword  of  one  of  them  weighed 
nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment  of  a  Brit- 
ish soldier.  The  worst  regiment  in  the  British 
service  could  march  two  miles  to  their  one."  The 
above  representation  of  a  boot  preserved  at  the 
Xewburgh  headquarters  of  the  American  army  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  by  Washing- 
ton's biographer.  Editor. 

1  It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  patrol- 
ling is  not  a  sufficient  protection  to  troops  en- 


camped near  an  enemy,  especially  in  a  wooded 
country,  unless  combined  with  vidette*.  or  infan- 
try pickets,  posted  well  to  the  front  and  flanks  of 
the  position.  The  failure  properly  to  picket  the 
Union  lines  at  Shiloh  ;  Pope's  want  of  cavalry  and 
Jackson's  flank  movement  at  Manassas;  the  final 
stand  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo ;  the  failure  to 
secure  all  the  fruits  of  victory  and  the  masterly 
withdrawal  of  the  defeated  army  at  Gettysburg, 
all  seem  to  have  been  rehearsed  in  their  main 
features  within  the  limited  compass  of  the  battle 
of  Ixmg  Island.    [T.  F.  R.] 
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green  troops  had  accomplished  a  masterly  retreat,  the  other  with  a 
superior  force  had  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  With  the  customary 
promptness  of  the  British  government  to  rejoice  over  its  military 
successes,  however  insignificant,  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses from  lord  mayors  and  corporations  poured 
in  upon  the  king;  bells,  bonfires,  and  "bombshells" 
contributed  to  the  popular  pleasure,  "on  account  of 
the  success  of  his  Majesty's  troops  at  Long  Island"; 
General  Howe  received  a  red  ribbon,  and  Bunker 
Hill  was  avenged.  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  effect 
on  American  credit  in  European  markets,  where  our 
agents  were  trying  to  borrow  money  and  otherwise 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  At  home  the  effect  was  not  altogether 
bad.  It  acted  as  a  bitter  tonic,  nerved  leading  patriots  to  the  serious 
task  before  them,  and  inspired  them,  as  John  Adams's  wife  wrote,  to 
"learn  by  defeat  the  power  of  becoming  invincible." 

Upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  army  the  moral  effect  of 
the  Long  Island  reverse  was  depressing.  As  to  the  militia,  Washing- 
ton reported  them  "dismayed,  intractable,  and  eager  to  return  home. 
Great  numbers  have  gone  off,  in  some  instances  almost  by  whole  regi- 
ments, by  half  ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time."  Ho  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  enlisting  troops  for 
the  war  and  in  other  ways  establishing  the  army  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. In  the  mean  while  the  available  troops  were  reorganized  into 
three  grand  divisions,  under  Putnam,  Spencer  (in  tho  absence  of 
Greene),  and  Heath.  Putnam,  with  tho  brigades  of  Parsons,  Scott, 
Clinton,  Fellows,  and  Silliman,  occupied  the  lines  south  of  Fifteenth 
street;  Spencer,  with  the  brigades  of  Nixon,  Heard,  MoDougall, 
Wadsworth,  Douglas,  and  Chester,  from  Fifteenth  street  to  Horn's 
Hook  (Hell  Gate)  and  Harlem ;  and  Heath,  with  Mifflin  and  Clinton's 
brigades,  was  stationed  at  King's  Bridge.  It  now  became  a  question 
as  to  the  further  occupation  of  the  city.  Want  of  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops  induced  Washington  to  recommend  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city,  and  this  he  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  do.  Some 
of  his  subordinates,  notably  General  Greene,  advised  the  burning  of 
the  city,  but  Congress  ordered  that  it  should  in  no  event  be  damaged, 
for  they  "had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  recover  it,  even  though  the 
enemy  should  obtain  possession  of  it  for  a  time." 

The  removal  of  the  public  property  to  Harlem  Heights  was  com- 
menced on  September  13,  and  was  nearly  completed  when,  on  the 
Uth,  the  enemy,  after  a  fortnight's  comparative  inaction,  resumed 
operations.  On  the  night  of  September  3  the  Rose  (20  guns)  led  the 
way  xip  the  East  River  with  thirty  boats,  and  anchored  in  Wallabout 
Bay,  where  on  the  5th  they  were  exposed  to  a  warm  fire  from  our 
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batteries;  on  the  following  two  days  about  seventy-five  additional 
boats  slipped  by  and  reached  Bushwick  Creek  in  safety.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  the  frigates  Roebuck,  Orpheus,  Phoenix,  and 
Carysfort,  escorting  six  transi>orts,  took  advantage  of  a  fair  wind 
and,  ignoring  our  artillerists,  joined  the  Rose.1  Early  next  morning 
(September  15)  the  five  frigates  moved  up  the  stream  and  anchored 
off  Kip's  or  Turtle  Bay;  at  the  same  time  three  men-of-war  sailed 
up  the  North  River  and  took  position  near  Bloomingdale.  It  became 
apparent  to  Washington  that  Howe  was  about  to  repeat  his  Long 
Island  tactics,  this  time  with  the  aid  of  the  navy.  The  British  had 
concentrated  troops  at  or  about  Astoria,  occupied  Montresor  (Ran- 
dall's) and  Buchanan  (Ward's)  islands,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
boats  at  hand  prepared  to  make  a  landing  near  Kip's  house  (now  the 
foot  of  Thirty-fourth  street)  on  the  East  River.  From  this  point  as  far 
south  as  Corlaer's  Hook  (Grand  street)  were  Putnam's  five  brigades ; 
as  it  happened,  the  force  at  Kip's  Bay  consisted  of  three  Connecticut 
militia  regiments,  under  Colonel  Douglas.  The  enemy  made  their 
preparations  to  land  with  deliberation  and  dramatic  effect.  The  em- 
barkation of  their  troops  having  been  completed,  the  eighty-four 
boats  were  marshaled  in  two  lines,  aud  the  surface  of  the  water 
sparkled  with  brilliant  hues  from  arms  and  uniforms.  An  eye-witness 
said  it  was  "  like  a  large  clover-field  in  full  bloom."  As  the  sailors 
bent  to  their  oars  and  the  pageant  drew  nearer  to  the  nervous  spec- 
tators, the  broadsides  of  the  frigates  opened  with  a  deafening  roar 
upon  the  Americans.  It  was  the  last  straw ;  the  low  intrenchnients 
afforded  no  cover  from  such  a  fusillade  from  gun-decks  and  tops,  and 
were  immediately  abandoned.  Once  having  turned  their  backs,  no- 
thing could  have  rallied  them;  and  ere  the  enemy  had  fairly  set  foot 
on  shore,  most  of  the  Americans  in  the  vicinity  had  decamjK?d  and 
were  making  fast  time  for  Harlem.2  What  followed  is  briefly  told. 
At  the  road  which  then  ran  across  the  island  between  the  lines  of 
Forty-second  and  Forty-third  streets  Washington  met  the  ebbing 
human  tide  and  was  nearly  swopt  away  by  the  undertow.  Like 
Sheridan  he  shouted  to  the  flying  troops  to  turn  back,  but  the 


l  "  Just  after  dinner  3  Frigates  and  a  40  Gun 
Ship  (as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  city)  sailed 
up  the  East  River  uuder  a  gentle  Breeze  toward 
Hell-Gate  and  kept  up  an  incessant  Fire  assisted 
with  the  Cannon  at  Governor's  Island  ;  The  Bat- 
teries from  the  City  returned  the  Ships  the  like 
Salutation  ;  \i  Men  agape,  idle  Spectators,  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  killed  by  one  Cannon-ball,  the 
other  mischief  suffered  on  our  side  was  inconsid- 
erable Savin*  the  making  a  few  Holes  in  some  of 
the  Building* ;  one  shot  struck  within  0  Foot  of 
Gen.  Washington  as  he  was  on  Horseback  riding 
into  the  Fort."  Joshua  Babeock,  in  Rhode  Island 
Archives. 


2  "The  enemy's  boats  got  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  of  the  shipping  and  then  struck  to  the  left 
of  my  lines  in  order  to  cut  me  off  from  a  retreat. 
My  left  wing  gave  way,  which  was  composed  of 
the  militia.  I  lay  myself  on  the  right  wing  waiting 
for  the  boats  until  Captain  Prentice  came  to  me 
and  told  me  if  I  meant  to  save  myself  to  leave  the 
lines,  for  that  was  the  orders  on  the  left,  and  that 
they  had  left  the  lines.  I  then  told  my  men  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way.  as  I  found  I  had  but 
about  ten  left  with  me."  Colonel  Douglas's  letter. 
September  18.  1776.  Memoirs  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  III 
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frightened  levies  of  Kip's  Bay  had  not  the  "  seasouing "  of  the  sur- 
prised army  of  Cedar  Creek.  In  an  open  field,  where  now  stand  the 
Reservoir  and  Bryant  Park,  the  general-in-chief,  assisted  by  his  staff 
and  several  general  officers,  made  a  final  and  des- 
perate effort  to  rally  the  fugitives;  and  here, 
lingering  in  the  vain  hope  of  presenting  a  decent 
front  to  the  British,  Washington  nearly  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  in  mingled  wrath  and  despair 
was  fairly  dragged  away  by  his  friends.1 

General  Putnam,  fearing  that  Silliman's  brigade 
and  Knox's  artillery,  then  in  the  city,  would  bo  cut 
off,  hastened  in  person  to  extricate  those  troops 
from  their  perilous  position.  Guided  by  young 
Aaron  Burr,  of  his  staff,  the  Americans  moved 
rapidly  under  cover  of  the  woods  and  fences  from 
Bayard's  Hill  across  the  country  to  Monument 
Lane  (now  Greenwich  Avenue),  and  through  Eighth 
Avenue  as  far  as  Forty-second  street.2  Thence 
Putnam  pushed  his  panting  men  along  the  banks 
of  the  North  River,  still  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
taking  the  Bloomingdale  Road  near  Seventieth 
street,  and  then  ou  to  Harlem  Heights,  whero  the  exhausted  foot- 
soldiers  arrived  early  in  the  evening.  The  day  was  verv  hot,  and 
more  than  one  poor  fellow,  weakened  by  disease,  fell  by  the  way. 
Near  Bloomingdale  a  party  of  the  enemy  overtook  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  were  repulsed  by  Silliman's  rear-guard. 

In  almost  all  the  reputable  histories3  it  has  usually  been  claimed 
that  Putnam  owed  his  success  in  bringing  off  Silliman  and  Knox  to 
a  happy  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Murray  of  Incleberg,  a  locality  now 
known  as  Murray  Hill.4  While  there  seemed  to  be  as  yet  no  possi- 
bility that  the  American  troops  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island  could 
escape  the  trap  in  which  they  had  been  caught,  she  invited  General 
Howe  and  other  prominent  officers  to  halt  in  their  pursuit  of  Wash- 
ington's demoralized  militia,  and  to  refresh  themselves  under  her 
vine  and  fig-tree.    But  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 


BRUNSWICK  GRENADIER. 


1  "  At  the  first  sound  of  the  firing  I  rode  with 
all  possible  dispatch  towards  the  place  of  landing, 
when,  to  my  surprise  and  mortification.  I  found 
the  troops  that  had  been  posted  in  the  lines  re- 
treating with  the  utmost  precipitation  ;  and  those 
ordered  to  support  them.  Parsons'  and  Fellows' 
brigades,  flying  in  every  direction  and  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  I  used  every  efTort  in 

■  to  rally  and  get  them  in  order,  but  my 
■re  fruitless  and  ineffectual,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  not 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  their  dis- 
order increased,  and  they  ran  away  without  firing 


a  shot."  (Washington  to  Congress.)  In  certain 
features  of  panics,  as  in  other  things,  history  re- 
peats itself.  At  Kip's  Bay.  Paymaster  Sill  testi- 
fied that  "  there  was  a  cry  from  the  rear  that  the 
Light  Horse  were  advancing,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  battalion  precipitately  threw  themselves  into 
the  lot  on  the  west  side  of  the  road."  At  Bull 
Run  it  was  "the  Black  Horse  Cavalrv  are  coming." 
[T.  P.  H.] 

2  Mem.  L.  L  Hist.  Soc..  III.  238,  Johnston. 

3  Bancroft's  "United  States." 5:  45  led.  of  1*83). 
*  The  Murray  mansion  stood  on  Fourth  . 

near  Thirty-seventh  street. 
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movements  of  the  British  forces  had  been  ordered,  and  were  in 
course  of  execution,  before  Sir  William  fell  a  victim  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  patriotic  Quakeress  and  her  fair  daughters.  With  a 
couple  of  lieutenant-generals  to  look  after  such  details  as  picking 
up  stragglers  and  taking  possession  of  an  abandoned  town,  the 
commanding  general  might  well  relax  his  "grim  visage"  for  an 
hour  or  two,  without  sacrificing  any  military  advantage.  The  mo- 
ment a  landing  was  effected,  and  the  post-road  gained,  Donop's 
Hessians1  were  sent  down  by  that  route  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  city;  Putnam's  skilful  retreat  along  the  wooded  bank  of 
the  Hudson  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  enemy  until  it  was  too  late  to 
intercept  him. 

General  Washington  retired  to  Harlem  Heights,2  where  he  prepared 
to  await  the  enemy's  further  movements  and  gather  strength  for  re- 
sistance. The  British  extended  their  lines  from  Bloomingdale  across 
the  island  to  Horn's  Hook,  with  pickets  well  to  the  front,  in  the  plain 
between  the  lines,  which  became  a  sort  of  neutral  ground.  After  a 
night  of  more  or  less  rest  on  the  part  of  the  opposing  forces,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th  a  scouting-party  consisting  of  Knowlton's 
Rangers 3  encountered  the  British  pickets  near  Hogeland's  house  (112th 
street  and  Twelfth  Avenue)  and  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  portion 
of  the  enemy  (the  light  infantry)  there.  Two  battalions  of  that  corps, 
together  with  the  Forty-second  Highlanders,  about  four  hundred  men, 
were  sent  to  punish  the  temerity  of  the  Americans,  who  fell  back, 
slowly,  in  such  good  order  (taking  advantage  of  the  stone  fences  and 
firing  with  precision)  that  by  the  time  they  had  covered  the  two 
miles  to  their  own  Hues  they  had  inflicted  considerable  loss  upon  the 
enemy,  losing  ten  men  themselves.  The  British  troops,  according  to 
a  witness,  **  in  solid  columu,"  followed  the  retiring  rangers,  disdain- 
ing shelter,  until  they  reached  the  northern  edge  of  Bloomingdale 


i  "  I*ast  Sunday  (September  15)  we  landed  amid 
the  loud  cannonading  of  five  sloops-of-war,  in  flat- 
boats  from  Ijong  Inland,  on  New  York  Inland 
about  four  miles  from  New  York  City.  As  rifle- 
men we  were  detailed  ate  an  advance-guard ;  and 
during  the  nfternoon  we  took  entire  possession  of 
this  part  of  the  Island.  Hardly,  however,  had  we 
taken  up  our  quarters  when  a  new  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels  obliged  us  to  turn  out.  I  had 
the  right  wing  of  the  advanced  guard;  and  as 
our  march  led  us  toward  King's  Bridge,  I  was 
most  of  the  time  near  the  East  River,  along  whose 
bank*  are  the  most  beautiful  houses.  I  had  the 
honor  of  taking  possession  of  these  handsome 
dwellings,  and  also  of  the  enemy's  battery,  where 
I  found  live  cannon.  The  rebels  fled  in  every 
direction.  All  of  these  houses  were  filled  with 
furniture  and  other  valuable  articles,  lawful  prizes 
of  war :  but  the  owners  hod  fled,  leaving  all  their 
slaves  behind.    In  a  day  or  two  after,  however, 


one  head  of  the  family  after  another  appeared, 
and  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  rolled  down 
the  cheeks  of  these  one©  happy  people,  when,  to 
their  great  surprise,  they  found  their  houses, 
fruits,  animals  and  furniture  Intact,  and  learned 
from  me  that  I  had  only  taken  possession  of  them 
for  their  protection.  Nor  could  they  believe  toe 
until  I  had  turned  their  property  over  to  them." 
Lieutenant  Henrich.  "Hessian  Letters"  (Stone). 

-  From  "  Point  of  Rocks."  at  Ninth  Avenue  and 
12Gth  street,  northwesterly  to  the  Hudson  ;  oppo- 
site to  these  heights  on  the  south  side  and  across 
a  hollow  way  (through  which  Manhattan  Avenue 
now  runs)  was  another  parallel  line  of  bluffs  ex- 
tending from  125th  street  and  Ninth  Avenue  to 
12!>th  street  and  North  River,  and  later  known  as 
"  Bloomingdale  Heights." 

3  Composed  of  about  one  hundred  volunteers 
from  I>urkee,  Conn.,  and  other  New  England  regi- 
ments, acting  as  scouts. 
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Heights,  where  in  derision  their  buglers  sounded  a  fox-hunter's  peal. 
Washington,  observing  this  from  his  outlook  on  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
caused  a  detachment  from  Nixon's  brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crary,  of  Varnum's  Rhode  Islanders,  to  demonstrate  in  the  British 
front,  while  Colonel  Knowlton,  with  his  rangers  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Virginians  under  Major  Leitch,  was  directed  to  move 
around  the  en-  _ 
emy's  right  and 
gain  their  rear. 
The  effort  was 
almost  a  com- 
plete success. 
The  light  infan- 
try and  High- 
landers, noting 


Crary 's  small 
force   apparent-  VIEW  op  HELL  0ATE'  1776 

ly  at  their  mercy  in  the  "hollow  way,"  ran  down  to  attack  them. 
Knowlton  and  Leitch,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Read,  attempted  to 
execute  their  part  of  the  program,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  in  direc- 
tion came  out  on  the  enemy's  flank,  rather  than  in  rear,  causing 
him  to  fall  back  over  the  bluff  he  had  previously  occupied,  closely 
pressed  by  Knowlton's  and  Crary's  detachments.  Here  fell  Knowl- 
ton and  Leitch,  the  former  mortally,  the  latter  severely  wounded.1 
The  retreating  Britons  were  closely  followed  by  the  Americans. 
Washington,  fearing  they  might  go  too  far,  reinforced  them  with 
three  companies  of  Marylanders,  under  Major  Price,  and  some  New 
England  troops,  swelling  the  patriot  force  to  about  eighteen  hundred 
men.  This  was  timely,  for  General  Howe,  at  the  Apthorpe  House, 
becoming  anxious  for  his  light  infantry,  ordered  the  reserve  and 
some  Hessians,  together  with  two  three-pounder  field-pieces,  to  their 
support.  What  had  commenced  as  "  an  affair  of  outposts "  had  de- 
veloped into  a  very  respectable  fight  in  which  each  army  was  repre- 
sented by  some  of  its  best  troops.  It  was  witnessed  and,  to  some 
extent,  participated  in  by  the  principal  officers  of  both  armies, 
Washington,  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Clinton  encouraging  their  troops, 
while  the  British  commander-in-chief  began  to  think  a  general  en- 
gagement was  imminent.  But,  after  pressing  the  enemy  back  to  their 
lines,  Washington  prudently  withdrew  his  force,  well  satisfied  with 
the  morning's  work.  Its  physical  results  were  a  British  loss  of  eight 
officers  and  fourteen  men  killed,  and  about  seventy  wounded;-  on 


occurred  n* 
Heights 


Johnston  says:  "We  can  identify 
he  fall  of  these  brnve  officer's 
on  the  summit  of  the  BloominRdale 
110th  street,  about  half-way  be- 


tween the  lines  of  0th  and  10th  avenues."  Mem. 
L.  I.  Hist.  Sue..  3  :  254. 
2  Howe's  official  report. 
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the  side  of  their  opponents  about  twenty-five  killed  (including  four 
officers),  and  fifty-five  wounded.  To  tho  Americans,  at  this  moment 
of  their  greatest  depression,  it  had  all  the  moral  value  of  an  impor- 
tant victory:  it  restored  their  confidence. 

After  thus  affair  Washington  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  work  of 
reorganization,  unmolested,  for  nearly  a  mouth.  During  this  period 
he  did  not  "spare  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe" — as  much  as  a  means 
of  keeping  his  men  out  of  mischief  as  to  erect  necessary  defensive 
works.  Of  these  he  completed  three  lines  extending  entirely  across 
the  island,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Harlem,  between  One  Hundred 

and  Forty-fifth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Sixtioth  streets.  Signal-sta- 
tions were  also  established  on  the 
extension  of  the  first  line  as  far 
eastward  as  Throgg's  Neck.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  the  official  returns  of  Wash- 
ington's army  showed  a  personnel  of 
25,735,  of  whom  8,075  were  sick  or 
absent,  leaving  less  than  eighteen 
thousand,  nominally,  "for  duty." 
Part  of  these  were  in  New  Jersey, 
Hlh  a"d  at  *east  fifty  per  cent,  were  of 
less  than  one  year's  experience  as 
soldiers.  The  anny  was  especially 
weak  in  the  quality  of  its  officers ; 
many  of  them  were  inferior,  socially, 
to  the  men,  and  Adjutant^General 
Reed  relates  his  disgust  that  "a  cap- 
tain of  horse  who  attends  the  General  from  Connecticut,  was  seen 
shaving  one  of  his  men  on  tho  parade,"  near  the  headquarters.1 
With  hostile  armies  encamped  in  close  proximity,  the  pickets  are  apt, 
during  the  first  few  days,  to  keep  up  an  irregular  but  harassing  fire 
on  each  other.  Those  stationed  at  this  time  on  Montresor's  Island 
and  the  Morrisania  shore  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  After  one 
or  two  American  soldiers  and  a  British  officer  had  fallen  victims  to 
this  unprofitable  rifle-practice,  it  was  discontinued  by  mutual  consent. 
The  pickets  became  "so  polite  to  each  other  on  their  posts  that  one 
day  at  a  part  of  the  creek  where  it  was  practicable,  the  British  senti- 
nel asked  the  American,  who  was  nearly  opposite  to  him,  if  he  would 
give  him  a  chew  of  tobacco ;  the  latter  having  in  his  pocket  a  piece 
of  a  thick,  twilled  roll,  sent  it  across  the  creek  to  the  British  sentinel, 
who,  after  taking  off  his  bite,  sent  the  remainder  back  again." 

l  Washington's  headquarter*  nt  this  time  were  at  the  Roger  Morris  house 

(afterward  Mine.  JumPa  See  p.  522). 
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General  Howe  now  proceeded  to  make  another  effort  to  cut  his 
enemy's  communications,  and  perhaps  capture  his  entire  force.  80 
on  October  12  he  embarked  a  large  part  of  his  army  on  flatboats 
bound  up  the  Sound ;  but  adverse  winds  delayed  the  flotilla,  and  it 
did  not  reach  ThroggV  Neck  until  the  evening  of  the  14th.  Find- 
ing this  an  impracticable  landing-place,  the  British  boats  moved 
to  Pell's  Point,  debarking  on  the  18th  and 
marching  toward  New  Rochelle.  Washing- 
ton was  early  advised  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  divined  their  purpose.  He  decided 
to  abandon  his  position  at  Harlem  and,  by 
occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Bronx  River, 
and  moving  parallel  to  the  British  column,  to 
thwart  their  plans.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
tached scouting  parties  to  watch  and  worry 
Howe's  troops,  oue  of  which,  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  General  Glover,  taking 
advantage  of  the  rough  country,  abounding 
in  stone  fences,  checked  the  enemy  for  some 
hours  on  his  way  to  New  Rochelle.  Washington 
preempted  a  strong  position  at  White  Plains 
across  the  roads  leading  up  the  Hudson  and  to 
New  England.  On  October  28  the  two  armies— PORTV-8EC0ND  hwiilasderu.* 
each  about  thirteen  thousand  strong — stood  face  to  face.  The  action 
which  ensued  was  short,  sharp,  and  creditable  to  the  Americans. 
Avoiding  a  direct  attack  upon  Washington's  front,  Howe  sent  four 
thousand  meu,  in  two  columns,  under  Clinton  and  De  Heister,  to 
gain  Chatterton  Hill,  a  rocky  eminence  west  of  the  Bronx  River, 
near  the  village.  In  this  the  British  were  forestalled  bv  General 
McDougall,  who,  with  six  hundred  continentals,  eight  hundred  militia 
and  two  guns  under  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  gained  the  hill 
and  handsomely  resisted  the  enemy  under  a  fire  of  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery.-1  Eventually  Raid's  Hessians  forded  the  Bronx  lower 
down,  and  a  combined  assault  compelled  McDougall  to  fall  back 
in  good  order  upon  White  Plains,  carrying  with  him  his  artillery 
and  wounded.  The  casualties  amounted  on  the  American  side  to 
130  killed  and  wounded  and  30  (militia)  missing;  the  British  loss 
aggregated  231  killed  and  wounded.  Washington  now  awaited  an- 
other attack  behind  intrenchments  made  of  the  tops  of  corn  turned 
inward  and  the  roots,  with  adhering  earth,  outward.4  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Percy  on  the  30th,  with  reinforcements,  rendered  an  attack 


1 A  corruption  of  "  Throckmorton'*" ;  also  called 
"Frofr'a  Point," 

*ThiB  regiment  was  raised  for  the  American 
war,  and  participated  in  the  affair  of  Harlem 


Height*,  September,  \  uR.  After  the  peace  it  be- 
raine  the  Neveiity-ihinl  reifiment  of  f«iot. 

i  See  "Hist.  Royal  ReKt.  Artillery."  Duncan. 

i  Ueueral  Heath  s  Memoir*.    Bo»tou,  1798. 
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probable;  but  a  storm  came  up,  and  the  Americans  took  advantage 
of  it  to  retire  to  a  much  stronger  position  on  the  heights  of  New 
Castle,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  White  Plains. 

When  General  Washington  withdrew  with  his  main  force  to  White 
Plains,  he  left  behind  him,  in  Fort  Washington,  about  three  thousand 
men,  under  Colonel  Magaw.  This  work  mounted  eighteen  guns,  and 
is  described  as  M  a  pentagonal,  bastioned  earthwork,  without  a  keep, 
having  a  feeble  profile  and  scarcely  any  ditch.  In  its  vicinity  were 
batteries,  redoubts  and  intrenched  lines." 1  The  territory  to  be  de- 
fended had  a  radius 
of  nearly  three  miles. 
The  main  work  was 
intended,  in  connec- 
tion with  Fort  Con- 
stitution (Lee)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  certain 
obstructions  in  the 
channel,  to  guard 
the  water  communi- 
cations, but  so  far 
had  failed  materially 
to  interfere  with  the 
movements  of  hostile  ships.  General  Greene  was  reluctant  to  abandon 
Fort  Washington,  and  had  confidence  in  the  ability  of  its  garrison 
to  hold  it. 

General  Howe,  having  failed  in  his  flank  movement  against  the 
mobile  American  army,  turned  his  attention  to  Magaw's  isolated 
post.1  He  moved  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the 
Hudson,  inducing  Washington  to  think  a  crossing  there  was  in- 
tended. A  strong  detachment  of  Americans  was,  therefore,  thrown 
into  New  Jersey,  and  another  marched  to  Peekskill.  The  British 
forces  began  to  converge  upon  Fort  Washington,  and  by  the  night  of 
November  15  it  was  completely  invested — Percy  on  the  south,  Kuyp- 
hausen  and  Rahl  on  the  north,  Matthews,  Cornwallis,  and  Stirling*  on 
the  east,  while  H.  M.  S.  Pearl  took  up  a  cooperative  position  in  the 

1  Oen.  Cullum,  in  "The  Struggle  for  the  Hud-  of  Nov.  1770  I  Sacrifice*!  all  I  wu  Worth  in  the 
son.''  "  Narrativ..  ami  (  ritit  al  History  of  Amur-  World  to  the  Serv  ice  of  my  King  and  Country  and 
tea,"  Boston,  18M*.  joined  the  then  Lord  Percy,  brought  in  with  rae 

2  Although  the  British  commander  must  have  the  Plans  of  Fort  Washington,  by  which  Plans 
intended  to  attack  Fort  Washington  immediately  that  Fortress  was  taken  by  hi*  Majesty's  Troops 
after  White  Plains,  he  was.  doubtless,  confirmed  the  16  instant,  Together  with  2700  IMsoners  and 
in  his  intention  by  information  received  from  Stores  &  Ammunition  to  the  amount  of  1(*00 
a  deserter  —  Magaw's  post-adjutant,  William  De-  Pound."  This  statement,  if  true,  explains  the 
mout.  In  a  letter  published  by  Mr.  E.  F.  De  promptness  and  precision  of  the  British  attack. 
Lancey  (in  Msg.  Am.  History,  Feb.,  1877),  dated  3  Colonel  Stirling,  B.  A. 

London,  Jan.  16, 1 71*2,  Deinont  says:  "On  the  2d 


WASHINGTON'S   HEADQUARTERS,  HARLEM. 
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river  on  the  northwest.  On  the  15th  a  demand  for  surrender,  with  the 
formidable  alternative  of  being  "  put  to  the  sword,"  met  with  a  digni- 
fied refusal.  Magaw  reported  to  Greene  and  Putnam,  who  visited 
him  at  this  time,  that  his  men  were  in  good  spirits  and  would  make 
a  good  defense.    On  the  next  day  (16th)  a  combined  attack  was  made 

by  Howe's  forces,  under 
cover  of  artillery  fire 
from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Harlem.  Colonel 
Cadwallader,  command- 
ing the  outworks  on 
the  south,  beset  in  front 
and  rear,  was  the  first  to 
succumb.  Baxter  was 
killed,  and  his  detach- 
ment melted  away  be- 
fore the  Hessians  on  the 
north;  and  finally,  af- 
ter a  gallant  resistance 
against  overwhelming  numbers  and  a  heavy  artillery  fire,1  Magaw 
was  obliged  to  surreuder  to  Knyphauseu  on  honorable  terms.  The 
British  admitted  a  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded;  the 
American  casualties  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  taken  prisoners,  together 
with  forty-threo  pieces  of  artillery.2  Into  British  hands  thus  passed, 
for  the  time  being,  the  whole  of  New- York  island. 

Before  proceeding  to  matters  immediately  concerning  the  city  at 
this  time,  a  word  of  comment  may  be  permitted.  "With  Manhattan 
Island  as  the  stage,  the  second  act  of  a  great  drama  had  been  played. 
The  spectator  could  hardly  realize  the  import  of  the  performance. 
The  actors  were  as  unequal  in  strength  as  David  and  Goliath.  Yet 
"all  the  world  wondered"  when  the  British  commander  lost  three 
successive  opportunities  to  crush  or  capture  his  antagonist,  and  it 
has  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  tho  patience,  tact,  and  military  ability 
that  enabled  the  American  general  to  gather,  organize,  and  train 


KOKT  LEE, 


1  Major  Duncan,  in  his  "  Hint.  Royal  Regt.  Ar- 
tillery." says  thirty-four  (funs. 

2  '•  (Jcorge  Sclwyn.  the  other  evening,  in  one  of 
the  polite  gaming  houses  in  London,  hearing  a 
young  gentleman  speaking  with  great  animation 
of  the  miraculous  escape  of  Oeneral  Howe,  who 
was  said  to  huve  been  patting  I^ord  Percy's 
charger  at  the  time  the  animal  was  shot  under 
him,  replied :  '  Yon  are  right :  and  never  was  a 
more  miraculous  escape,  or  perhaps  more  temper 
shown  upon  any  occasion  than  by  the  two  gen- 
eral officers  in  that  situation.'  '  How  was  that  ( 
I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it.'    •  No !   Why  it 


seems  they  were  disputing  about  the  ago  of  the 
horse,  and  had  made  a  bet  upon  it.  Lonl  Percy 
said  he  was  aged ;  Sir  William  said  otherwise ; 
and  just  as  the  latter  was  looking  into  hia  mouth 
to  satisfy  his  doubts,  a  nine-pounder  came  from 
Fort  Washington  and  severed  the  horse's  head 
from  his  body;  upon  which  Sir  William  Howe, 
with  great  composure,  took  up  the  head  and 
showed  his  lordship  the  mark  in  his  mouth.  Lord 
Percy,  instantly  dismounting,  paid  him  the 
money,  and  then,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
led  his  brigade  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.*"  ••  Mid- 
dlesex Journal."  January  2,  1777. 
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his  ragged  levies  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  and,  finally,  to 
make  a  triumphal  entry  into  tho  city  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
in  the  same  month  just  seven  years  before.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  future  of  a  great  republic  was  probably  assured  by  the 
result  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  in  and  near  the  city  of  New- York.1 

In  the  mean  time  the  city  had  changed  masters.  The  best  account 
of  what  transpired  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  regime  is  that  of  the 


THE   VICINITY   OF   FORT   WASHINGTON   IN  1779.!* 


loyalist  Moravian  pastor  ►Scliaukirk.-  Ho  was  the  Samuel  Pepys  of 
Now- York  in  the  Revolution,  and  notes  in  his  diary  that  on  Sunday, 


1  Washington's  own  opinion  was  as  follows:  "  We 
should  on  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action,  nor 
put  anything  to  the  risk,  unless  compelled  by 
a  necessity  into  which  we  ought  never  to  be 
drawn.  The  war  should  be  defensive,  a  war  of 
posts."    Washington  to  Congress.  Sept.  8. 1776. 

In  the  "  Middlesex  Journal "  of  January  2. 1777, 
appeared  the  following  lines,  expressive  of  con- 
temporary comment  on  the  movements  of  the 
contending  armies: 

When  Rome  was  urged  by  adverse  fate. 

On  Cannae's  evil  day, 
A  Pahius  saved  the  sinking  state 

By  caution  and  dtlay. 

"One  only  Stut<- !  "  reply 'd  a  smart; 
"  Why  talk  of  such  a  dunce  t 
When  Hilly  Howe,  by  the  same  art. 
Can  save  Thirtttn  at  once." 

2  Ewald  Gustav  Schaukirk.  born  in  1725  at  Stet- 
tin, Prussia,  emigrated  to  America  in  1774,  and  in 
the  year  following  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Congregation.  New- York.    He  was  conse- 


crated bishop  in  17K5,  and  died  at  Herrnhut,  Sax- 
ony, in  1*05. 

5  The  above  illustration  furnishes  a  bird's-eye 
view  or  plan  of  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington, 
after  it  had  Ix-en  captured  by  the  British  and  its 
name  rhanifi-d  to  Fort  Knyphausen.  The  follow- 
ing key  explains  the  figures:  No*.  1.  2,  3,  Spuyten 
Duyvil;  4.  S,  fi,  7,  8,  American  redoubt ;  A,  North 
or  Cox  Hill  and  its  redoubt ;  B,  Palisades  of  the 
New  Jersey  shore  ;  C,  Charles  redoubt ;  D,  watch- 
house  ;  E,  once  a  bridge  of  boats ;  F,  storehouses ; 
O,  upper  Cortlandt  house;  H,  lower  Cortlandt 
house;  I,  Fort  Independence;  K.  Emmerich's  Chas- 
seurs' encampment ;  L.  farm-house;  M,  Queen's 
bridge;  N,  King's  bridge  (invisible);  O,  demol- 
ished house;  <i,  American  redoubts:  R,  huts  of 
the  blacks ;  S,  encampment  of  the  seventeenth 
English  regiment,  taken  prisoners;  T,  encamp- 
ment of  the  body  regiment;  U,  garden  cut  down 
for  barricades;  V,  blockhouse;  W.  Laurel  Hill; 
X.  Holland's  Ferry;  Y,  huts  built  by  forty-fourth 
regiment  English ;  Z,  Hessian  riflemen  and  chas- 
seurs' encampment ;  aUi,  a*a,  a*a.  Fort  Clinton, 
nearlv  muted  in  177!). 
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September  15,  "the  King's  flag  was  put  up  again  in  the  fort  and 
the  Rebels'  taken  down  ;  and,  thus,  the  city  was  now  delivered  from 
those  Usurpers  who  had  oppressed  it  so  long."  The  next  day,  "  in 
the  forenoon  the  first  of  the  English  troops  came  to  town.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  the  Broadway ;  Governor  Tryon  and 
others  of  the  officers  were  present  and  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
Joy  and  gladness  seemed  to  appear  in  all  countenances,  and  persons 
who  had  been  strangers,  one  to  the  other,  formerly,  were  now  very 
sociable  together  and  friendly.    The  first  that  was  done  was  that  all 


The  wind  was  pretty  high  from  southeast  aud  drove  the  flames  to  the 
northwest.  It  broko  out  about  White  Hall ;  destroyed  a  part  of  Broad, 
Stone  and  Beaver  streets,  the  Broadway  and  then  the  streets  going  to 
the  North  river  and  all  along  that  river  as  far  as  the  King's  College. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  save  Trinity  Church,  but  in  vain;1  it  was 
destroyed,  as  also  the  old  Lutheran  Church  :  and  St.  Paul's  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  Broadway  escaped  very  narrowly.  .  .  .  There  are  great 
reasons  to  suspect  that  some  wicked  incendiaries  had  a  hand  in  this 
dreadful  fire,  which  has  consumed  the  fourth  part  of  the  city:  several 
persons  have  been  apprehended.  Moreover  there  were  few  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  to  assist  ;  the  bells  being  carried  off,  no  timely  alarm  was 

1  "Long  before  thi<  main  fire  reached  Trinity  mid  forty  feet  liigh,  the  upper  part,  wood,  and 

Church,  that  large,  ancient  and  venerable  edifice  placed  on  an  elevated  situation  resembled  a  v»«t 

wax  in  flames  which  baffled  every  effort  to  sup-  pyramid  of  fire  exhibiting  a  most  grand  and  aw- 

pretut  them.    The  steeple  which  was  one  hundred  ful  spectacle."  Moore's  Diary  Am.  Revolution. 


the  houses  of  those  who  have 
had  a  part  and  a  share  in  the 
Rebellion  were  marked  as  for- 
feited. Many,  indeed,  were 
marked  by  persous  who  had  no 
order  to  do  so;  and  did  it,  per- 
haps, to  one  or  the  other  from 
some  personal  resentment.'' 


A  few  days  later  (September 
21)  our  Moravian  chronicler 
writes  that  "  in  the  first  hour 
of  the  day,  soon  after  midnight, 
the  whole  city  was  alarmed  by 
a  dreadful  fire.  It  spread  so 
violently  that  all  what  was 
done  was  but  of  little  effect  ; 
if  one  was  in  one  street  and 
looked  about,  it  broke  out  al- 
ready again  in  another  street 
above;  and  thus  it  raged  all 
the  night  and  till  about  noon. 
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given;  the  engines  were  out  of  order;  the  fire  company  broke;  and, 
also,  no  proper  order  and  directions:  all  which  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  the  flames."1  Four  hundred  and  ninety-three  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  was  a  blackened  ruin. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  was  never  precisely  ascertained.  The  British  of 
course  claimed  that  it  was  the  result  of  "  rebel "  design.  The  propriety 
of  making  the  city  unavailable  as  quarters  for  the  enemy  had  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  between  Congress,  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
the  general-in-chief  and  his  military  advisers ;  but  it  had  been  decided 


to  spare  New- York,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  ascribe 
the  beginning  of  the  fire  to  accident,  and  its  violence  and  extent  to 
the  want  of  a  fire  department,  and  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  circumstances  to  irresponsible  incendiaries. 

While  dense  volumes  of  smoke  yet  ascended  from  the  ruined  city, 
another  tragedy  was  being  enacted  within  its  limits.  It  was  nothing 
unusual  in  war-time  —  merely  the  execution  of  a  spy,  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  drum-head  trial  and  conviction.    The  scene  had  few  wit- 

l  Another  csuw  was  the  number  of  small  wooden  erected  south  of  Duane  street  after  17G6  should 
houses  in  the  path  of  the  flames.  In  1761  the  be  of  stone  or  brick;  but  the  time  extended  to 
colonial  authorities  enacted  that  all  buildings  1774. 
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nesses  and  lacked  sensational  features.  Aud  yet  the  ease  was  similar 
to  that  which  gained  for  a  British  spy  world-wide  commiseration  and 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbev.  The  continental  army  had,  as 
yet,  no  organized  system  for  obtaining  military  intelligence:  its  re- 
cent reverse  on  Long  Island  was  largely  due  to  this  deficiency.  Wash- 
ington determined  to  maintain  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  this  end  caused  the  names  of  several  persons  to  be  sent  to  him. 
Among  these  was  that  of  Nathan  Hale  of  Connecticut,  a  captain  in 
the  picked  corps  of  Knowlton's  Rangers.  Young,  handsome,  self- 
reliant,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  familiar  with  the  country,  he 
seemed  an  ideal  scout.    Disguised  as  a  schoolmaster,  Halo  crossed 


••REPRESENTATION   OP  THE  TERRIBLE  PIRE  IN  NEW-YORK." 


over  to  Long  Island,  entered  the  British  lines,  and  penetrated  into  the 
city.  With  valuable  information  as  to  numbers  and  positions  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  about  to  return,  when  he  was  arrested  on  the 
shores  of  Huntington  Bay  by  a  patrol-boat  from  a  British  man-of- 
war.  Instead  of  attempting  a  defense  or  explaining  the  paper's  found 
on  his  person,  he  frankly  declared  his  rank  in  Washington's  army,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  British  camp.  If  tradition  and  meager 
records  are  correct,  the  scene  of  his  examination  and  sentence  was 
tin1  little  greenhouse  in  the  garden  of  the  old  Beekman  mansion  (on 
Fifty-second  street,  near  First  avenue),  where  Howe  had  fixed  his 
headquarters.    His  fate  was  sealed.    With  unusual  severity  he  was  ( 
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deprived  by  the  brutal  provost-marshal,  Cunningham,  of  all  comforts, 
even  of  a  bible  or  clergyman;  a  kind-hearted  British  officer  eventually 
procured  for  him  writing  materials,  with  which  ho  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  mother.  He  suffered  death  in  the  ignominious  manner  prescribed 
for  his  offense  by  military  law  and  custom.  Nothing,  however,  can 
obscure  the  memory  of  the  heroism  with  which  ho  met  his  fate.  The 
spirit  of  the  true  soldier  was  ex- 
pressed when  he  accepted  the  detail, 
in  his  remark  that  "every  kind  of 
service  necessary  to  the  public  good 
became  honorable  by  being  neces- 
sary " ;  the  soul  of  a  martyr  patriot 
inspired  his  last  words :  "  I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country." 1 

The  New-York  of  1777  had  but 
few  of  the  attractions  over  which 
travelers  in  more  quiet  times  were 
wont  to  wax  eloquent.  The  mailed 
hand  of  war  had  been  laid  heavily 
upon  it.  Its  beautiful  groves  had 
been  cut  down  by  the  military  sap- 
per; its  velvet  lawns  upturned  for  intrenchment  purposes  or  indented 
by  artillery-wheels;  and  its  fairest  and  broadest  avenue  had  been 
blackened  and  mutilated  by  the  flames.  But  the  foreigners  who 
now  elbowed  the  natives  gave  but  little  heed  to  such  mournful 
sights.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  profession  of  arms,  and  they 
made  the  best  of  it. 

The  garrison  comprised  a  brigade  of  foot  (fourth,  fifteenth,  twenty- 
seventh,  and  forty-fifth  regiments),  a  squadron  of  the  seventeenth 
light  dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  Hessians,  all  in  the  city 
proper.  At  Harlem  there  was  a  brigade  of  British  foot  (sixth,  twenty- 
third,  and  forty-fourth  regiments),  together  with  a  brigade  of  Hessians. 
The  headquarters  of  the  commandant,  No.  1  Broadway,  was  daily 
the  scene  of  military  bustle.  There  might  be  found,  arriving  or  de- 
parting, spruce  aides-de-camp  or  grim  old  field-officers ;  "  lounging 
al>out  the  entrance  were  well  set-up  orderlies  in  different  eostume.s ; 
the  gunner  in  full  dress,  with  his  gold-laced  cocked-hat  with  black 
feathers,  his  hair  clubbed  and  powdered,  white  stoek,  white  breeehes, 


CAPTAIN  NATHAN  HALE. 


1  Captain  Hale  was  executed  in  the  Rutgers 
orchard  on  East  Broadway.  In  1SM0  the  Sons  of 
'he  Revolution  initiated  a  movement  to  erect  a 
*»tue.  It  in  now  cast  in  Paris,  modeled  by  an 
residing  there,  and  is  to  arrive  here 
during  the  present  year.    It  wan  exhil>- 

Vol.  II.- 34. 


ited  in  the  Salon  of  1x91,  mid  received  the  gold 
medal.  It  is  to  1h>  placed  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  City  Hall  Park.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
portrait  of  nale.  and  the  above  is  taken  from  Karl 
Gerhardt'B  ideal  bronze  statue.  Eihtok. 
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and  white  stockings,  and  armed  with  a  carbine  and  a  bayonet ;  or  per- 
haps in  the  marvelous  undress  (invented  by  Colonel  Cleaveland,  R.  A.) 
—  a  blue  jacket  and  brown  trowsers.  Among  the  others  is  also  to  be 
seen  an  occasional  negro,  in  no  particular  uniform  at  all,  one  of  a  com- 


In  CONGRESS. 


The  Delegate  of  ihc  United  Colonies  of  NewHamfjbirt,  Maffacbufclti-Boj,  Rbudc-lfland,  CannxDicut, 
JVtv-Ttrk,  New-Jtrftj,  Ptnnfjhania,  the  Counties  of  Nevcoflle,  Kent,  and  Sujftx  on  Dtlavare,  Marj- 

lanJ,  Virginia,  Nertb-Cartlina,  and  Snutb-Carelina,  to  .  ty^KfjC/i*.  ^ jt-&   ^  ■  /' 

r  <, .  v 

E  repofiog  efpccial  truft  and  confidence  in  your  pitriotifm,  valour,  conduct  and  fidelity,  DO  by. 

thefc  prefents  conftitutc  and  appoint  you  to  be    £.  .1       //»»  .      'frfe  •//ftiirSf* 

y'sS'-y  L  S>~**+  >2J?  w  J*sj*£  i  Zx  ,        Z/  Z<S 

'  /        •      •     -  '  *  \ 


w 


i  i  the  army  of  the  United  Colonics,  ra[fcd  for  the  defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for  rcpcl|inj»  .every, 
hoftile  inraGon  thereof.    You  arc  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to'efifcharge  the  duty  of  Ll^'S,  .r.-i* 

by  doing  and  performing  all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  we  do  Anftly 
charge  and  require  all  officers  and  foldieri  under  your  cemmsnd,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  at 
C- ~  S.yfyri'--'rSSl/'  * — ^  And  you  arc  to  obferve and  follow  fuch  orders  and  directions  from 
time  to  time  as  you  fhall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congref*  of  the  United  Colonics,  or  Committee  of 
Congrcft,  for  that  purpofc  appointed,  or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time  being  oi  the  army  oi  the  United 
Colonies,  or  anj  other  your  fupctior  efficer,  according  to  the  rules  and  difciplinc  of  war,  in  purfuancc  of  the 
i'  truft  rcpofed  in  you.  This  commilTion  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congpcfs. 


BBHiBt^BBHi^B^ksWkVHfQIHBHHIL. 

CAPTAIN   NATHAN   HALE'S   COMMISSION.  1 

pany  of  Virginian  blacks  enrolled  for  duty  with  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Ordnance  Yard."2  A  few  natty-looking  light  dragoons  led  slowly, 
to  and  fro,  along  the  sad-looking  Bowling  Green,  the  chargers  of  their 
officers.  Perhaps  the  martial  strains  of  a  band  came  stealing  down 
from  the  Mall  where  the  daily  guard-mounting  was  held.  There  the 
half  camp,  half  garrison  nature  of  the  town  was  sharply  illustrated. 

1  Tin"  commission  of  Captain  Unit"  was  purchased  since  been  sold,  at  an  advance,  to  a  New- York.  col. 

by  Mitchell,  1111  nit(i>u'rH|ih  dealer  of  New-York,  in  lector.    It  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  known. 

April,  1888,  at  an  auction  sale  in  Philadelphia,  for  but  eight  of  Hale's  letters  have  survived  the  flood 

iflT")  (he  should  have  bid  an  additional  dollar  and  of  year*.  Editor. 

made  it  |1776),  and  at  the  same  time  he  paid  $1125  -  Major  Duncan,  in  "  History  of  the  Royal  Artil- 

for  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  appears  in  far-  lery." 
simile  on  the  following  patre.  Iloth  documents  have 
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For  a  background  the  ruined  abbey-like  walls  of  old  Trinity  rose 
majestically  above  the  motley  throng  of  soldiers  and  citizens  drawn 
to  witness  the  important  ceremony.  "  Here  might  be  seen  the  Hes- 
sian with  his  towering  brass-fronted  cap,  mustachios  colored  with  the 
same  material  that  coloured  his  shoes,  his  hair  plastered  with  tallow 
and  flour,  and  tightly  drawn  into  a  long  appendage  reaching  from  the 
back  of  the  head  to  his  waist,  his  blue  uniform  almost  covered  by  the 
broad  belts  sustaining  his  cartouch  box,  his  brass-hilted  sword  and 
his  bayonet ;  a  yellow  waistcoat  with  flaps  and  yellow  breeches  were 
met  at  the  knees  by  black  gaiters,  and  thus  heavily  equipped  he  stood 


HOU8E,  1T76. 


an  automaton,  ami  received  the  command  or  cane  of  the  officer  who 
inspected  him.  A  contrast  to  the  German  was  the  Highlander,  who, 
though  loaded  with  weapons  and  accoutrements,  appeared  free  and 
flowing  in  the  contour  of  his  figure.  His  low,  checkered  bonnet,  his 
tartan  or  plaid,  his  short,  red  coat,  his  kilt  leaving  his  kuees  exposed 
to  the  view  and  the  winds,  and  his  legs  partly  covered  by  the  many 
coloured  hose  of  his  country.  His  musket,  bayonet,  broadsword,  dirk 
and  pistols  showed  a  formidable  array  for  the  strife  of  blood,  and  the 
ornamental  portion  of  his  dress  was  completed  by  a  pouch  hanging 
in  front  of  his  kilt  deeorated  with  tassels.  This  costume  was  changed 
after  the  first  or  second  campaign  in  a  country  whose  temperature 
and  warfare  wen*  both  unsuited  to  it.  These  were  the  most  striking 
and  most  contrasted  costumes  of  the  army  of  the  King  at  this  time, 
though  we  could  perhaps  describe  graphically  the  gallant  grenadiers 
of  Anspach,  with  their  towering  black  caps  and  sombre  but  military* 
array;  —  the  gaudy  Waldeckers,  their  cocked  hats  edged  with  yellow 
scollops;  the  German  Jtigers,  and  the  various  corps  of  English  in 
glittering  and  gallant  pomp."  1 

i  "  History  of  the  Ann  rioau  Theatre."    DunUp,  N.  Y.,  1832. 
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Within  a  space  sacredly  reserved  for  the  principal  officers  of  the 
garrison  and  their  friends  might  often  be  seen  the  dignified  form  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  jolly  rotundity  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  the  wiry 
figure  of  honest  General  Pattison — "the  Gunner  who  governed  New 
York." 1  Again,  there  were  visible  the  well-known  faces  of  the  Howes — 
the  indolent  soldier  and  the  gallant  sailor;  the  popular  and  gifted 
Andre ;  the  amiable  artilleryman  Williams,  bending  in  graceful  devo- 
tion over  the  fair  loyalists  who  usually  mustered  in  force  on  fine  days. 
But  the  guard  is  march- 
ing off  to  the  main  guard- 
house at  the  City  Hall, 
in  Wall  street,  and  the 
spectators  are  dispers- 
ing. Stately  burghers 
exchange  snuff-box  cour- 
tesies with  pompous 
general  officers;  gay 
and  youthful  cavaliers 
attend  their  maidens 
fair  on  their  shopping 
campaigns  in  Hanover 
Square,  where  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war 
the  richest  stuffs  and 
rarest  trinkets  were  dis- 
played. "Society"  en- 
deavored successfully  to 
forget  the  troubles  that 
distracted  the  country, 
and  dinners,  routs,  and 
amateur  theatricals  were  lTNTFOBM8  op  THE  BB,T,8H  AR1IY'  ,m-w-* 
freely  indulged  in.  Then,  as  often  now,  charity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  pleasure.  The  "rebel  Congress"  had  closed  the  little  red  thea- 
ter in  John  street,  the  year  before,  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
morals  of  the  country,  injuriously  affected,  as  the  staid  Boston 
members  thought,  by  "theatricals,  cock-fighting,  and  horse-racing." 
It  was  reopened  in  January,  1777,  as  the  "Theatre  Royal,"  by  the 
"Garrison  Dramatic  Club,"  composed  of  some  of  the  brightest  men  in 
the  British  army.  The  surgeon-general  of  the  forces,  Doctor  Beau- 
mont, was  manager  and  principal  low-comedian ;  Major  Williams  of 

1  A»  Major  Duncan.  It.  A.,  calls  him  In  Hist. 
Royal  Regt.  Artillery." 

t" These  figures  represent  his  Majesty  George 
III.  in  the  dress  of  a  general  officer  attended  by 
an  officer  of  heavy  and  light  dragoons.  The  sen- 
try presenting  arms  is  a  fusilier,  whose  dress  is  a 


scarlet  coat,  blue  facings,  white  breeches 
waistcoat,  black  gaiters  up  to  the  knees,  a  bear- 
skin cap  with  a  brass  plate  in  front."  "  History 
of  the  Dress  of  the  British  Soldier,"  Lieuteuant- 
Colonel  John  Luard,  London,  1852. 
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the  Royal  Artillery  was  the  star  tragedian ;  Captain  Oliver  De  Lancey 
was  scene  painter;  Major  Moncrieff  of  the  Engineers  made  a  capital 
Othello ;  Captains  Loftus  of  the  Guards,  Braddon  and  Seix  of  the  Foot, 
took  lighter  parts;  some  of  the  younger  subalterns  essayed  female 
characters ;  while  the  versatile  Andre"  wrote  plays,  painted  scenes,  or 

impersonated  Borneo  with 
equal  ease  aud  amiability. 
"  The  military  Thespians 
began  their  transatlantic 
histrionic  career  in  Boston 
as  well  as  their  less  bril- 
liant career  of  arms.  As 
no  theatre  had  been  built 
in  the  town  of  Boston, 
some  place  admitting  of 
the  change  must  have  been 
fitted  up  as  such.  The  ac- 
complished Burgoyne,  who  began  as  a  dramatic  author  in  1775,  by 
the  'Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  now  produced  his  second  drama  in  that 
stronghold  of  Puritanism  and  unconquerable  liberty,  and  the  'Heir- 
ess' was  preceded  by  a  farce  called  the  'Blockade  of  Boston.'  It  is 
remembered  that  while  the  officers  were  performing  Burgoyne's  farce, 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  rebels  had  assaulted  the  lines;  and 
when  a  sergeant  entered  and  announced  the  fact,  the  audience  sup- 
posing his  words  'The  rebels  have  attacked  the  lines  on  the  Neck,' 
belonged  to  the  farce,  applauded  the  very  natural  acting  of  the 
man,"1  and  were  not  undeceived  uutil  the  commanding  general,  who 
was  in  the  audience,  rose  and  ordered  all  officers  to  their  posts. 

The  theater  in  John  street  was  of  rude  architecture,  some  sixty  feet 
back  from  the  sidewalk.  There  were  two  rows  of  boxes,  which  with 
the  pit  and  gallery,  when  filled,  yielded  about  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
night.2  The  orchestra  was  unusually  good,  being  made  up  of  volun- 
teers from  the  regimental  bands.  There  were  fourteen  musicians  at 
a  dollar  a  night.  The  scenery  was  often  poor,  but  the  costumes  were 
always  handsome.  The  rules  of  the  club  were  enforced  with  military 
precision.  Not  only  were  the  seats  required  to  be  purchased  before 
the  evening  of  the  performance,  but  patrons  were  compelled  to  send 

l  Dun  Up,  Hist.  Am.  Theatre,  man  if  that  was  the  place  they  played  hocus  pocus  f 

»  "  In  the  flint  American  play  produced  in  New-  He  was  a  very  civil  kind  of  a  man.  though  he  did 

York,  and  the  first  comedy  by  an  American  that  speak  like  the  Hessians;  he  lifted  up  hi*  eyes  and 

was  American  in  theme  — '  The  Contrast,'  l>y  Judge  says  :  '  They  play  hocus  pocus  tricks  enough  there. 

Tyler  of  Vermont  —  the  original  Jonathan  is  made  Got  knows,  mine  friend.'    So  I  went  right  in  and 

to  deacrilte  the  theater  in  New  York  at  the  time  it  they  showed  me  away  clean  up  to  the  garret,  just 

wai  reopened  after  the  Revolution.     '  As  I  was  like  a  meeting-house  gallery.    And  so  I  saw  a 

looking  here  and  there  for  it,'  Jonathan  says,  '  I  power  of  topping  folks,  all  sitting  around  in  little 

saw  ft  great  crowd  of  folks  going  into  alongentrv  cabins  just  like  father's  corncrib.'"  "History 
that  hud  lanterns  over  the  door,  so  I  asked  the  .  American  Theatre,"  Seilhatner.  1.212,  Phihv  18x8. 
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their  servants  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  to  keep  their  seats 
until  the  curtain  rose  at  seven.  Dunlap  says:  "It  must  have  been  a 
ludicrous  sight  during  these  two  hours  and  a  half  —  that  dusky  audi- 
ence with  nothing  to  hear, 
those  crowded  spectators 
with  nothing  to  see."  The 
proceeds,  after  deducting 
unavoidable  expenses,  were 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers'  families.  It  is  said 
the  gross  receipts  of  the 
club,  in  one  year,  amounted 
to  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.1  The  last  per- 
formance was  given  June 
11, 1781.  The  prologue  for 
the  play  performed  January 
6,  1778,  written,  probably,  by  Captain  Stanley,  a  member  of  the  club, 
has  the  flavor  of  the  period : 

"  Now  that  hoar  winter  o'er  the  frozen  plain 
Has  spread  the  terrors  of  his  dreary  reign, 
Has  bade  awhile  the  din  of  battle  cease, 
And  mock  these  regions  with  the  mask  of  peace, 
Once  more  the  Scenic  Muse  exerts  her  power, 
And  claims  her  portion  of  the  leisure  hour 
To  prompt  the  laugh,  the  brow  of  care  to  smooth 
(And  this  sad  land  has  cares  enough  to  soothe), 
To  wake  to  pity,  and,  with  soft  control, 
Melt  into  tender  sympathy  the  soul ; 
Vice  to  discourage,  or,  with  bolder  aim, 
Rouse  to  high  deed  and  point  the  way  to  fame: 
These  are  the  ends  which  from  the  earliest  age 
Have  been  the  boast  and  object  of  the  stage. 
We  have  a  nobler  purpose  still  in  view, 
A  tribute  to  our  fallen  comrades  due: 
Prom  us  their  helpless  infants  shall  be  fed, 
And  fainting  misery  receive  its  bread. 

O  Britons!  (and  your  generous  thirst  of  fame 
Has  fully  prov'd  you  worthy  of  the  name), 
Tho1  scowling  faction's  interested  band 
At  homo  asperse  us,  and  with  envious  hand 

t  Hist.  Royal  Regt.  Artillery,  Duncan.  were  mi  follows:  " Xous  y  void  [Hero  I  am]  and 
*  On  the  way  up  the  Hudson  River  to  effect  nothing  between  me  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  well-planned  junction  with  General  Burgoyne  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  oper- 
in  1777.  which  never  took  place.  Sir  Henry  Clin-  at  ions.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September 
ton  wrote  a  despatch  on  tissue  paper,  and  inclosed  28th  by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  cannot  presume 
it  in  a  hollow  silver  bullet.  The  messenger,  taken  to  order,  or  even  to  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I 
prisoner,  swallowed  the  bullet,  but  was  triven  an  wish  y«m  success.— II.  Clinton."  The  success  re- 
emetic  Thus  the  despatch  came  into  the  posse*-  ferred  to  was  the  taking  of  Fort  Constitution, 
/ion  of  Governor  George  Clinton.    Its  contents 


CLINTON'S  BULLET  DE8PATCH.2 
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Our  well  earn'd  laurels  tear,  the  public  weal 
Bids  us  not  murmur  whatsoe'er  we  feel; 

To  those  whose  bounty  thus  our  toil  repays, 
0  friends!  withold  not  the  full  meed  of  praise! 


There  must  have  been  a  literary  thread  run- 
ning through  the  social  fabric  of  this  Anglo- 
Gerinan-American  garrison  town,  as  the  Elliot 
Manuscript  states  that  "At  Mr.  Deane's  in 
New  York  last  evening  (1779)  Captain  Andn'- 
read  an  extempore  on  Love  and  Fashion,  and 
a  characteristic  'Dream,'  about  the  rebels,  for 
"1  which  he  gained  much  applause  from  1  the  fair 
|  and  the  bold.'    His  allusions  to  'Jacky*  Jay, 

|g3*  -Pa.ldy'  McKean,  and  other  rebellious  sub- 
jects were  excellent."  An  extract  from  the 
"Dream"  sounds  prophetic:  —  "The  whole 
Continental  Army  now  passed  in  review  be- 
ffc  fore  me.  They  were  forced  to  put  on  the 
form  of  the  timid  hare  whose  disposition  they 
already  possessed.  With  ears  erect,  they 
seemed  watching  the  first  appearance  of  danger 
and  ready  to  fly  even  at  the  appearance  of  it.  But  what  was  very 
singular,  a  brass  collar  was  affixed  to  the  neck  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
on  which  I  saw  distinctly  the  following  lines : 

"They  win  the  fight,  that  win  the  race, 

alluding  to  the  maxim  he  had  always  pursued,  of  making  a  good 
and  timely  retreat."    Other  entertainments  of  a  less  intellectual 
character  were  bull-fights.1 
The  government  of  the  city  was  vested  in  the  military  commandant, 

although  there  was  a  mayor,  David  Mathews,3 


major  andk;:. 


and  other  inferior  civil  functionaries.  The  citi- 
zens were  required  to  serve  as  a  night-watch, 


1  The  following  advertisement  appeared  In  "  Riv- 
ington's  Gazette":  '"This  dav  being  Wednesday, 
the  20th  of  June  (1781)  will  bo  exhibited  at  Brook- 
lyn ferry,  A  BULL  BAITING,  after  the  true 
English  manner.  Taurus  will  be  brought  to  the 
ring  at  half-past  three  o'clock;  some  good  dogs 
are  already  provided,  but  every  assistance  of  that 
sort  will  be  esteemed  a  favor.  A  dinner  exactly 
British  will  be  upon  Loosley's  table  at  eleven 
o'clock,  after  which  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  the  Song  called  •() !  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
ll'will  be  sung  with 


2  David  Mathews  was  Mayor  of  New-York 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  the 
occupied  the  city.  When  Mayor  Hicks  i 
Mathews  represented  the  East  ward  as  alderman, 
and  he  was  at  once  invested  with  the  chief  magia- 
tracy  by  the  military  authorities.  In  the  fac- 
simile of  the  extra  sheet  of  Gaine's  "  Gazette,"  on 
p.  553,  will  be  found  an  order  regarding  the  price 
of  bread,  and  one  regulating  ferry  rates  signed  by 
Mr.  Mathews,  as  mayor,  together  with  two  other 
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and  were  subject  to  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment  in  the  main 
guard-house  or  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each  absence  without  per- 
mission. Chimneys  were  swept  once  a  month.  Every  stranger  was 
required  to  report  his  arrival  at  headquarters.  Public  houses  were 
licensed  on  recommendation  of  principal  officers  of  the  army  or  navy, 
or  of  respectable  citizens.  Landlords  were  forbidden  to  harbor  sol- 
diers or  sailors  after  8  p.  m.,  and  fires  and  lights  must  be  put  out  by 
9  P.  M.  Prices  were  fixed  for  provisions ;  while  the  necessaries  of  life 
became  scarce  and  dear,  claret  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  Major 
Duncan  says  that  "there  are  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Record  Office, 
permit  books  of  (ien.  Pattison  [then  commandant]  from  which  the 
filial  affection  of  the  subalterns  in  the  garrison  can  be  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  claret  they  received  permission  to  send  from  New  York  to 
their  anxious  parents."   At  this  time  tea  was  eighteen  shillings  per 

i  Copied  from  the  <>riirmnl  in  the  po*HCAsion  of 
Thomas  V.  McK<«.  Kao,.,  of  this  city,  by  who*, 
permission  it  ir»  here  reproduced  in  fac-Miruile  for 
the  first  time.  It  wan  read  by  Captain  (noon  after 
promoted  Major)  Andr6  on  the  reopening  of  the 
John  Street  Theater.  .Ian.  i>,  1779.  Tlie  play*  were 
"  Cbrononhotonthologos,"  and  "Tante.'"  Tho 
(Jutrn,  J/<iu£»  of  Honor,  and  L<uly  l'mtuv<ult  were 


performed  "by  young  ladies  and 
women  who  never  appeared  on  any  stn^t-  before." 
The  night's  receipts  were  £179  5a,  4d.,  disbursed 
an  follows:  "  Paid  44  widows  each  20a,  together 
with  1  pr.  Khoen  and  1  pr.  stockings  to  40  of  the 
altove.  Paid  72  children  20»  each  and  1G  orphans 
at  4ox  4d  each." 

•Hist.  Koyal  Rogt.  of  Artillery." 
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pound.1  General  Pattison  was  probably  the  most  popular  comman- 
dant of  all  who  performed  that  duty  during  the  British  occupation. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  royal  artillery,  and  had  served  with  distinction 
in  Portugal,  Flanders,  and  Venice.  He  is  described  by  Duncan  as  "a 
wiry,  muscular  man  of  about  fifty-four  years  of  ago ;  his  staff  were 
mere  boys,  and  yet  he  outlived  them 
both.  The  characteristic  which  struck 
everyone  most  was  his  courtly  urban- 
ity: every  hat  which  was  raised  by 
passers-by  was  courteously  acknow- 
ledged; and  for  everyone  whom  he 
knew  there  was  a  pleasant,  kindly 
word."  Notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary inducements  held  out  at  that 
time,  throughout  Great  Britain,  to  eu- 
ter  the  army,2  the  supply  threatened 
to  run  short  of  the  demand.  The  Irish 
artillery  was  then  a  separate  corps 
from  the  royal  artillery,  and  naturally 
secured  the  best  of  the  men  recruited 
in  Ireland;  the  remainder  were  as- 
signed to  the  royal  branch.  In  a 
letter  from  the  commandant  at  New- 
York  he  said:  "The  drafts  have  arrived,  four  having  deserted  and 
one  having  died  on  the  passage.  I  should  not  have  been  much  af- 
flicted if  many  of  those  who  landed  had  saved  me,  either  by  death  or 
desertion,  the  pain  of  looking  at  them,  for  such  warriors  of  5  feet 
5£  inches  I  never  saw  raised  before  for  the  service  of  Artillery.  I 
presume  the  reason  why  so  few  stand  of  aims  accompanied  them, 
was  the  consideration  of  these  whippers-in,  and  postillions  of  fel- 
lows, being  unable  to  bear  them :  but  I  must  see  how  far  the  strength 
of  these  diminutive  warriors  is  equal  to  carry  muskets  cut  down,  for 

l  "  Notwithstanding  the  war.  New  York  is  plen- 
tifully mipplied  from  Long  Island  with  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  It  must  however  he  confessed,  that 
almost  every  article  hears  an  exorbitant  price, 
when  compared  with  that  of  former  happy  times. 
Both  the  north  and  cast  rivers  abound  with  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  Lobsters,  of  a  prodigious 
size,  were,  till  late  caught  in  vast  numl>ers,  but  it 
If  a  fact,  surprising  as  it  may  appear,  that,  since 
the  late  incessant  c&nnonading,  they  have  entirely 
forsaken  the  coast,  not  one  having  been  taken, 
or  seen,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 
••  Letters  from  America,"  W.  EddiB :  New- York. 
Aug.  10,  1777;  London,  1792, 

3COBK,  August  1",  1776.— Yesterday.  Major 
Boyle,  representative  in  Parliament  for  Tralee 
(who  is  raising  a  body  of  men  for  his  Majesty's 
Service),  began  recruiting  here  and  met  with  great 


is  not  surprising  if  wo  consider  his 
and  the  uncommon  support  he  has 
received  from  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
this  province.  Ills  method  of  enlisting  was  as 
uncommon  as  it  was  pleasing  to  those  who  viewed 
the  procession  which  was  as  follows:  |1)  Major 
Boyle  bearing  a  large  purse  of  gold.  (2)  Cap- 
tain Cowley.  (3)  A  great  number  of  likely 
recruits.  (4)  An  elegant  band  of  music,  consist- 
ing of  French  horns,  hautboys,  clarionets,  and 
bassoons,  playing  'God  save  the  King.'  (5)  A 
large  brewer's  dray  with  live  barrels  of  l>eer,  the 
horse  richly  caparisoned  and  ornamented  with 
ribbands.  (6)  Two  draymen  with  cockades  to 
serve  the  beer.  (7)  The  Recruiting  Sergeant,  (fi) 
Drums  and  Fifes.  (!))  Another  divisiou  of  rv- 
cruits.  (10)  The  ltecruiting  Soldiers.  (11  >  Pro- 
digious concourse  of  spectators."  "N.Y.  Gazetteer. " 
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they  shall  never  appear,  while  I  command  them,  otherwise  than  as 
soldiers." 

The  particular  "  horror "  of  long-continued  war  is  that  of  the  mili- 
tary prison.  At  the  close  of  1776  nearly  five  thousand  Americans 1 
were  confined  in  the"  Jersey  "Prison-ship,  and  the  Brick,  Middle  Dutch, 
North  Dutch,  and  French  churches,  Kings  College,  "  the  New  Gaol," 
the  Sugar-houses,  and  the  City  Hall.  The  New  Gaol  or  the  Provost 
(Hall  of  Records)  was  destined,  says  Pintard,  "for  the  more  notorious 
rebels  civil,  naval  and  military.  One  of  the  rooms  was  appropriated 
to  officers  and  characters  of  superior  rank,  and  was  called  Congress 
Hall.  So  closely  were  they  packed  that  when  they  lay  down  at  night 
to  rest  (when  their  bones  ached)  on  the  hard  oak  planks,  and  they 
wished  to  turn,  it  was,  altogether,  by  word  of  command — 'right'— 
Meft';  being  so  wedged  as  to  form  almost  a  solid  mass  of  human 
bodies.  The  Provost  Marshal  was  Captain  Cunningham,  notorious 
for  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners-of-war  under  his  charge.  He  was 
executed  for  forgery  in  London,  August  10,  1791." 2 

Another  fire  occurred  August  3, 1778,  on  Cruger's  Wharf,  and  about 
fifty  houses  were  destroyed.  It  was  said  the  loss  was  increased  by 
the  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  British  officers  to  direct  the  firemen. 
The  citizens  complained  to  the  commandant,  who  thereupon  issued 

«  RETURN  OF  THE  PRISONERS  TAKEN  IN  NEW-YORK,  DURING  1776. 


niMMIsMfiMCIi  oKKIriais.  s'l\\  FF  (IKFIC'KKS  AND  PRIVATES. 


«  Itl.N 


Chatham,  Jan.  30.  1777.— A  true  copy  taken  from  the  Commissary-General's  and  brought 
York  by  Mnjor  Well*.   P.  8.— The  origlual  taken  In  Now  Jersey,  sent  to  Governor 

[Original,  among  Lieut.- Colonel  IJenshatc's paper*. ] 


i  In  his  "last  dyinff  confession"  he  made  the 
following  statement:  "I  was  appointed  Provost 
Marshul  to  the  Royal  Army  which  placed  me  in  a 
situation  to  wreak  ray  vengeance  on  the  Ameri- 
cans. I  shudder  to  think  of  the  murders  I  have 
been  accessory  to.  both  with  and  without  orders 
from  Government,  especially  while  in  New  York, 
during  which  time  there  were  more  than  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  starved  in  the  churches,  by  stop- 
ping their  rations  which  I  sold.  There  were  also 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  American  prisoners 


and  obnoxious  persons  executed,  which  were  thus 
conducted :  a  guard  was  despatched  from  the  Pro- 
vost about  half-past  twelve  at  night  to  the  B*rrn<-k 
street  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  Barracks, 
to  order  the  people  to  shut  their  window-shutters 
and  put  out  their  lights,  forbidding  them  at  the 
same  time  to  look  out  of  their  windows  and  doors 
on  pain  of  death ;  after  which  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  conducted,  gagged,  just  behind  the 
upper  barracks,  and  bung  without  ceremony  and 
then  buried  by  the  black  pioneer  of  the  7 
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an  order  forbidding  military  interference  on  such  occasions.  This, 
however,  did  not  subdue  the  military  ardor  of  those  present  at  the 
burning  (October  24,  1778)  of  the  dwelling  of  Nicholas  Stuyvesant  in 
the  Boweiy.  Colonel  Munichauson  of  the  Hessians  exerted  himself, 
together  with  his  officers,  in  protecting  the  property,  placing  a  guard 
at  the  disposal  of  the  family  for  that  purpose.  The  duello  was  in 
full  force  among  the  British ;  affairs  were  frequent  and  often  serious. 
Such  was  the  encounter,  in  a  private  room  at  IIull's  Tavern,  between 
Captain  the  Honorable  J.  Tollemache,  of  H.  M.  S.  Zebra,  and  Captain 
Pennington  of  the  Guards.    They  fought  with  swords.  Pennington 


"DEBARKATION    OK   TIIK    KNOi.ISH    TKOOl'S    IN  NKW-VOKK." 


had  seven  wounds,  but  recovered;  Tolleinache  was  thrust  through 
the  heart,  and  was  buried  the  next  day  in  Trinity  churchyard. 

Occasionally,  "war's  rude  alarm"  demanded  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  troops  stationed  at  New-York.  The  French  fleet,  under 
the  Count  D'Estaing,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  early  in 
July,  1778,  in  its  search  for  the  British  ships,  bore  away  for  the  harbor 
of  New- York,  and  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook  about  July  11.  This 
was  sufficient  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  city  and  in  the  bay,  where 
the  British  fleet  was  not  so  strong  as  it  had  been.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  as  the  French  admiral's  objective  proved  to  be  Rhode  Isl- 
and. It  happened  that  one  of  the  most  memorable  winters  in  the 
city's  history  was  that  of  1779-80,  when  the  Hudson  was  covered  with 
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ice  eighteen  feet  thick.  The  largest  army,  with  the  heaviest  artillery 
and  baggage,  might  have  passed  over  the  ice  with  ease,  while  the 
ships  of  war  were  frozen  up  in  the  bay  and  rendered  useless  for 
the  time.   The  commanding  general,  Kuyphausen,  naturally  feared 

that  Washington  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  city,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions  were 
taken.  Seconded  by  General 
Pattison,  a  levy  en  masse  was 
made  upon  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  armed,  partially  at  their 
own  expense  and  partially  by 
the  government.1  In  a  few  hours 
forty-three  hundred  citizens  were 
mustered  into  service  for  the 
emergency;  the  seamen  from 
the  men-of-war  were  landed  and 
added  to  the  regular  garrison : 
but  the  American  army  was  not 
then  in  condition  for  any  im- 
portant aggressive  movement. 
The  severity  of  the  weather  con- 
tinuing, the  city  began  to  suffer 
from  scarcity  of  supplies,  par- 
ticularly of  fuel;  several  old  transports  were  broken  up,  and  houses 
torn  down  to  keep  the  troops  and  people  from  freezing. 

The  Baroness  de  Riedesel,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  the 
Hessian  general,  iu  his  American  campaign,  was  living  at  New- 
York  during  this  severe  winter.  Although  reared  in  luxury  she  was 
a  soldier's  wife,  and  endured  privations  with  such  fortitude  as  to 
win  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her.  The  Beekman  mansion,2 
which  had  been  used  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  a  country  house,  was 


1  Volitjteer  Force  (British  Army)  at  New- 
York,  February  19,  17*0.  Old  Companies:  New- 
York  Rangers,  1  company,  107;  N.Y.  Highlander*. 
1  co.,  107;  N.  Y.  Volunteer*,  7  cos.,  455.  jV«w  Ah*o- 
rutted  Comftanits;  N.  Y.  Marine  Artillery,  1  Co.. 
98;  Commissariat  lA>yal  Volunteers,  2  cos.,  107; 
( trdnancc  Volunteers,  artificers,  1  co.,  71  ;  Ord- 
nance. Volunteers,  seamen,  3  co*.,  106;  Engineer 
Volunteers,  1  co.,  134;  Quarter-M aster  General's 
Vols.,  1  co.,  56;  Barrack  Master  ( iencral'H  Vols.,  1 
co.,  91 ;  King's  Dock  Yard  Volunteers,  3  cos.,  161  ; 
City  Militia.  40  cos.,  2062;  Royal  Navy,  acting  on 
shore,  355 :  Seamen  from  the  transports,  navy 
victuallers,  small  craft.  New  York  pilots,  and 
private  ships.  1129— total  5796.  N.  B.  A  troop  of 
60  Light  Cavalry,  formed  from  the  artillery  horse 


department,  to  act  as  occasion  may  require,  armed 
with  sabres  and  pistols,  and  cloathed  at  their  own 
expence.  commanded  by  Captain  Scott.  N.  Y. 
Marine  Artillery  formed  from  the  Marine  Society 
established  by  Koyal  Charter.  (Signed)  Ja.  PaT- 
tison,  M.  (i.  Beatson's  "Naval  and  Military 
Mcmoirs,"  London,  1804. 

»  This  stood,  until  1874,  near  the  foot  of  Fifty- 
second  street,  East  River,  and  was  erected,  1764. 
by  Dr.  James  Beekman.  Occupied,  1776.  by  Gen- 
eral Howe;  1777,  by  Commissary  Loring ;  177H- 
17H0,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  1781.  by  Madame  de 
Riedesel ;  1782.  by  General  Robertson  .  1783,  by 
Geiicral  Carieton.  In  the  greenhouse  Nathan 
Hale  was  tried.  September  21,  1776. 
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placed  at  her  disposal.  Her  experiences  at  housekeeping  give  one  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  is  called  an  "an  old-fashioned  winter."  In  her 
"Journals"  she  says :  "  General  Clinton's  country  seat,  where  we  went 
with  the  children,  was  one  mile  from  the  town.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  the  house  also  would  have  been  quite  to  my  taste  had  it 
not  been  for  the  season.  This  was  a  summer  residence,  and  as  we 
went  there  in  December  we  suffered  much  from  the  cold.  The  inocu- 
lation of  my  chil- 
dren, however,  suc- 
ceeded, and  when 
the  danger  of  in- 
fection in  the  city 
was  over  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  to 
return,  and  sent  be- 
fore us  the  cook 
and  the  servants, 
with  directions  to 
make  everything 
ready  for  our  ar- 
rival on  the  follow- 
ing day;  but  during 
the  night  we  had 
a  dreadful  storm, 
which  endangered 
our  house  and,  in- 
deed, threw  down 
part  of  the  balus- 
trade, which  fell 
with  a  terrible 
crash.  On  awaken- 
ing the  next  morn- 
ing, we  found  our- 
selves shut  up  by 
the  snow;  and  in 
some  places,  where 
the  wind  had  thrown  it  together  in  large  drifts,  it  was  eight  feet  deep. 
We  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  place  except  in  sledges.  We  had  a 
difficult  task  to  provide  for  our  dinner.  An  old  white  fowl,  which  had 
fortunately  escaped  the  cook's  notice,  furnished  us  with  a  broth,  which, 
with  a  few  potatoes  the  gardener  gave  us,  served  for  the  dinner  of  more 
than  fourteen  persons.  In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  standing  in  a 
melancholy  mood  near  the  window,  pondering  upon  the  difficulty  of 
extricatiug  ourselves  from  our  present  perplexities,  I  saw  my  cook 
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arrive  on  horseback.  I  immediately  turned  round  toward  the  com- 
pany, and  joyfully  told  them  that  we  should  soon  be  relieved.  But 
when  I  looked  out  again  the  cook  had  disappeared.  The  gentlemen 
who  were  with  me,  in  great  alarm,  ran  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  found  him  and  his  horse  sunk  deep  in  the  snow."  1 

Madame  de  Riedesel  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  the  Brit- 
ish officers  during  her  stay  in  the  city 
from  1780  to  1781.  They  made  her  the 
representative  of  the  queen  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birthday  ball,  and 
"one  day,  when  the  British  officers 
had  dined  with  us,  my  husband  told 
them  that  he  would  accompany  them 
to  their  camp,  upon  which  they 
begged  me  to  do  them  the  same 
honor.  I  got  into  my  carriage,  and 
reached  the  camp  before  them.  But 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  had 
not  given  the  other  officers  notice  of 
my  visit,  for  scarcely  had  I  reached 
the  place  when  one  of  them  came  to 
my  carriage,  handed  me  out,  and 
begged  me  to  walk  with  him  along 
the  line.  To  my  utter  confusion,  I 
was  greeted  with  all  the  military 
honors ;  and  when  I  observed  to  the  officer  that  German  ladies  were 
not  accustomed  to  such  distinctions,  he  gallantly  replied  that  this 
was  merely  the  due  of  the  wife  of  an  excellent  general,  and  that 
nobody  in  his  corps  had  forgotten  how  kind  I  had  been  to  their 
brethren  at  Saratoga."  We  owe  to  this  lady  also  an  account  of  her 
generous  reception  by  Gen.  Schuyler  at  Albany. 

Benedict  Arnold,  the  fugitivo  traitor,  was  received  by  the  British 
commander-in-chief  at  New-York,  and  was  promptly  paid  the  price 
of  his  treachery  —  a  commission  of  brigadier-general.  Quarters  were 
assigned  him  in  the  Watts  bouse,  3  Broadway,  from  which  he  issued 
proclamations  offering  military  preferment  to  all  continental  officers 
aud  men  who  might  desert  their  colors  and  join  the  provisional  corps 
which  he  was  authorized  to  raise  for  the  king's  service.  Immediately 
after  Arnold's  flight  from  West  Point,  General  Washington  became 
anxious  to  learn  how  far  the  poison  of  disaffection  had  entered  the 
American  military  system.  To  this  end  he  consulted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Lee,  commanding  "Lee's  Legion,"  and  a  plan  was 

1  "Letters  and  Journals."  by  Madame  de  Riedesel,  New- York,  1827. 
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matured  by  which  the  delicate  duty  of  entering  the  British  lines, 
probing  the  rumors  concerning  disaffection,  and  capturing  General 
Arnold  was  intrusted  to  Sergeant-Major  John  Champe  of  Lee's  com- 
mand. With  Arnold  in  his  power,  General  Washington  felt  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  salutary  example  by  the  punishment 
of  the  chief  offender. 

Chanipe  was  a  very  promising  non-commissioned  officer,  and  an 
aspirant  for  a  commission.  After  some  hesitation  he  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  commanding  officer,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  and  delicate  service.  His  romantic  * 
adventure  is  worthy  of  more  space  than  is  here  ^&skjb$&&$ti. •> . 
available.  His  plan  in- 
volved apparent  deser- 
tion, and  was  only 
known  to  Lee  and 
the  commander-in-chief. 
Late  one  afternoon  he 
took  his  horse  from  the 
picket-line,  mounted, 
and  dashed  down  the 
road  to  Bergen.  Just 
outside  the  American 
lines  he  narrowly  es- 
caped a  patrol  return- 
ing to  camp.  They  re- 
ported the  incident,  and  the  absence  of  Champe  and  his  horse  was 
discovered.  Lee  managed  to  delay  the  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
deserter  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  fleet  horses  brought  his  in- 
dignaut  comrades  in  sight  of  the  sergeant-major,  near  Elizabeth- 
town  Point,  just  as  he  plunged  into  the  river.  He  succeeded  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  British  patrol-boats  near  the  bank. 
They  covered  the  retreat  of  the  deserter  by  firing  at  his  pursuers 
and  taking  him  into  one  of  their  boats.  The  mounted  detach- 
ment secured  Champe's  horse,  with  which  they  returned  to  camp. 
Champe  was  taken  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  where  he  made  a 
favorable  impression,  and  was  ultimately  enlisted  by  Arnold  as  a 
recruiting-sergeant.  In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  send  word,  by 
one  of  Washington's  secret  agents,  that  his  fears  as  to  serious 
disaffection  were  groundless.  Champe  was  not  so  fortunate  in  ex- 
ecuting the  remainder  of  his  instructions.  He  had  arranged  with  a 
confederate  to  seize  Arnold  in  the  garden  attached  to  his  quarters, 
carry  him  as  a  drunken  soldier  to  a  boat,  cross  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
and  deliver  him  to  a  party  from  his  old  corps,  who  were  to  await 
him  at  "Hobuck."    Unfortunately,  however,  on  the  day  fixed  for 

Vol.  II.— 35. 
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the  exploit,  Arnold  changed  his  headquarters,  Champe's  new  corps  was 
sent  on  board  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  south,  and  the  plot  failed. 
Subsequently,  Champe  came  back  to  the  "Legion,"  was  received  with 
honor  by  Lee  and  was  recompensed  by  Washington,  who  gave  him 

,  an  honorable  discharge, 
fearing  for  his  safety  if 
he  again  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  In  after 
years,  when  hostilities 
were  threatened  by  the 
French,  Washington  de- 
sired to  commission 
Champe  as  a  captain, 
but  learned  of  his  death. 

Once  or  twice  a  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  king  or 
queen,  or  after  one  of 
the  occasional  successes 
of  the  British  arms, 
balls,  banquets,  and 
pyrotechnics,  preceded 
by  a  parade  of  the 
troops  in  the  vicinity, 
and  salutes  from  the 
men-of-war  in  the  har- 
bor were  indulged  in. 
On  the  occasion  of  the 
queen's  birthday,  Jan- 
uary 18, 1778,  there  was 
an  illumination  of  the 
King's  Head  Tavern 
year's  anniversary,  re- 
great  festivities,  which 


with  two  hundred  wax-lights;  on  the  next 
marks  Pastor  Schaukirk,  "the  gentry  had 
were  carried  too  far  in  expense  in  such  time  of  distress  and  calamity. 
It  is  said  that  the  ball  cost  above  two  thousand  Guineas  and  they 
had  over  three  hundred  dishes  for  supper."  May  29, 1780,  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Charleston  was  brought  by  the  Iris,  and  the  next  week 
there  were  fireworks  on  Long  Island  in  the  evening,  and  the  Mall  was 
temporarily  enlarged  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  invited  to  view 
the  display.  The  arrangements  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
our  Moravian  Pep  vs.  II  is  animadversions  seem  deserved.1  A  particu- 


t  Pastor  Schaukirk  says  "  The  walk  at  Trinity 
Church  had  been  increased  in  width  mo  that  the 
posts  had  to  be  sunk  Into  the  graves.    The  or- 


chestra from  the  Play  House  were  seated  airain«t 
the  Church  ami  another  place  for  the  musicians 
erected  just  opposite  the  Church  gave  great  of- 
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larly  elaborate  celebration  was  that  of  September  22,  1780,  in  which 
were  combined  the  festivities  incident  to  a  coronation-day  and  a 
victory.  The  chronicler  continues,  thus :  "  It  being  the  anniversary 
of  His  Majesty's,  our  dear  King's  Coronation-Day,  great  rejoicings 
were  made.  Besides  the  usual  firing  at  noon  from  the  Battery,  also 
at  one  o'clock  from  the  ships  in  the  river,  and  at  the  Watering  Place, 
in  the  afternoon  all  the  City  Militia,  to  a  very  great  number,  the  vol- 
unteer companies,  and  a  part  of  the  regulars,  marched  with  flying 
colors  out  of  town  and  drew  up  in  line  from  the  East  river  to  the 
North  river;  and  in  the  evening  a  Feu  de  Joie  was  fired  in  respect  to 


ESCAPE   OP   KERUEANT  CIIAMPE. 


the  day  and  in  celebration  of  the  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  Earl 
Cornwallis,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  commenced  by 
seven  rockets,  seven  guns  were  then  fired  from  the  three  batteries  on 
Jones's,  Bunker's  and  Lispenard's  Hills.  Then  followed  the  fire  of 
the  Line  from  right  to  left.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  noble  Lords 
lately  arrived  with  Admiral  Rodney,  the  Governor,  all  the  generals 
and  other  officers,  with  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  present."  In 
September,  1781,  the  visit  of  Prince  William,  serving  on  board  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Digby,  caused  a  flutter  and  more  festivities.  On 
the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  attended  service  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  vigilant  Schaukirk  mentions  that  among  His  Royal  Highness's 
suite  was  Sir  Henry  Clinton :  "  it  is  said  this  was  the  first  time  the 
latter  has  been  in  a  church."  Some  time  afterward  the  future  hero  of 
Trafalgar  visited  the  city. 

fence  and  uneasiness  to  nil  serious,  and  still  more    consent  to  it.    Profaneness  and  Wickedness  pre- 
to  all  godly,  men  and  caused  many  reflections  not     vaileth  —  Lord    have  mercy!"  "Pennsylvania 
only  on  the  irreligious  turn  of  the  Commandant  Magazine." 
but  also  on  the  Rector,  who  it  is  said  had  given  his 
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Loyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  men.  In  Rivington's  "Gazette"  of 
January  16,  1779,  appears  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  loyal 
ladies  residing  in  New-York  proposed  to  subscribe  a  liberal  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  formidable,  fast-sailing  privateer  to  be 
called  the  Fair  American.  This  it  seems  was  an  imitation  of  a  similar 
enterprise  initiated  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  drew  from 
the  newspaper  poet  a  production  from  which  we  quote : 

Since  you  adopt  our  Royal  Charlotte's  plans, 
"Who  to  her  sex  a  bright  example  stands; 
Assured  be,  that  every  honest  man 
Will  idolize  the  Fuir  American. 

We  need  go  no  further  than  the  Moravian  chronicle  to  note  the 
waning  of  "loyalty"  among  many  thoughtful  and  disinterested  New 

Yorkers.  Perhaps  the  increasing 
aggressiveness  of  Washington's 
army,  and  the  corresponding  de- 
pression of  the  king's  men,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  On  Au- 
gust 19,  1779,  it  appears  that  "the 
rebels  made  an  attack  on  Powles 
Hook.  The  reports  vary,  but  they 
have  again  taken  some  of  our  peo- 
ple prisoners.'  Another  instance  of 
the  great  carelessness  on  our  side, 
when  on  the  other  hand  the  militarv 
gentlemen  amuse  themselves  with 
trifles  and  diversions.  Recently 
the  walk  by  the  ruins  of  Trinity 
Church  and  its  graveyard  has 
been  railed  in  and  painted  green; 
benches  placed  there  and  many 
lamps  fixed  in  the  trees,  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  walk  and  sit 
there  in  the  evening.  A  band  plays  while  the  commander  is  present, 
and  a  sentry  is  placed  there  that  none  of  the  common  people  may  in- 
trude. A  paltry  affair!  A  house  opposite  is  adapted  to  accommodate 
the  ladies  or  officers'  women,  while  many  honest  people,  both  of  the  in- 
habitants and  Refugees,  cannot  get  a  house  or  lodging  to  live  in  or  get 

1  "  Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee's  brilliant  dash  on  friend*,  and  many  a  skating  bout  did  the  Duchess 

the  British  post  there.  County  boy  have  with  the  young  duke  on  the 

■i  The  young  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  King  Collect,  where  the  Tomba  now  stands,  and  on  one 

of  Great  Britain,  who  now  and  then  came  in  his  occasion  saved  him  from  a  watery  grave,  by  help- 

iuidshipmun's  roundabout  to  Tarleton's  quarters  ing  his  royal  highness  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ice 

to  dine,  and  who  lived  with  Admiral  Digby  in  the  through  which  he  had  fallen.    Wilson's  -  Life  of 

Old  Beeknian  House,  in  Hanover  Square,  was  one  Halleck,"  New- York.  1869. 
ofhis.(Fitz-Un.-encHallcck's  father's!  distinguished 
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their  living.  Such  things  make  us  sigh  to  the  Lord  that  he  would 
have  mercy  on  this  land  and  make  an  end  of  these  calamities  and  the 
many  iniquitous  practices."  Again,  turning  to  Rivington's  "Gazette," 
in  October,  178],  we  learn  of  an  event  of  especial  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  city.  The  editor,  in  one  of  the  numbers  issued  in  that 
month,  congratulates  the  public  upon  "the  King's  gracious  restoration 
of  those  important  records  which  General  Tryon's  care  and  vigilance 
secured  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in  November,  1775,"  when, 


"ARRIVAL  OF  I'RINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY  IX  NEW-YORK.'' 


it  may  be  remembered,  he  requested  the  committee  of  safety  to  per- 
mit him  to  move  his  personal  effects  from  the  city.1 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  October  19,  1781,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  negotiations  for  peace.  These  were  greatly  protracted, 
through  the  diplomatic  wiles  of  the  French  minister,  Vergeunes,  but 
on  September  5, 1783,  John  Adams  wrote  that  "on  Wednesday  the  3d 
day  of  this  month,  the  American  ministers  met  the  British  minister 


l  ••  General  Tryon  caused  such  of  the  books  to 
be  selected  a*  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  almost 
every  landholder  without  recourse  to  them  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  of  the  title  to  his 
estate:  and  these-  were  brought  off  in  strong 
boxes  under  lock*  and  seals.  They  were  carried 
home  to  England  in  177H,  and  lately  sent  bock  in 
one  of  the  King's  ships  to  their  ancient  deposit. 
The  residue  or  general  run  of  papers,  are  among 


the  rebels,  having  been  first  conveyed  by  order  of 
the  provincial  Congress  to  Kingston  in  Ulster 
County.  Mr.  Bayard,  the  deputy  secretary,  was 
with  them,  and  watched  over  them  till  the  violence 
of  the  time  wrested  them  from  his  hands  and 
consigned  them  to  others  above  three  years  ago: 
since  which,  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  perilous 
transportation  from  one  place  to  another  in  carts." 
Rivington's  "Gazette."  October  3.  1781. 
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at  his  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  York  and  signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  betweeu  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain."  On  October  18  Congress  announced 
the  event  to  the  public,  and  on  November  2  it  was  promulgated  to 
the  army  by  General  "Washington  from  his  headquarters  at  Rocky 
Hill,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the 
British  troops,  after  an  occupation  of  more  than  seven  years,  were 

to  withdraw  from  the  last  strong- 
hold of  monarchy  in  the  young 
Republic. 

As  soon  as  preparations  for  the 
evacuation  began,  the  loyalists  found 
themselves  in  no  enviable  situation. 
They  had  the  option  of  remaining  in 
the  country  and  suffering  much  in- 
convenience at  the  hands  of  return- 
ing patriots,  or  of  emigrating  to  the 
British  North  American  possessions. 
The  majority  availed  themselves  of 
free  transportation  and  the  aid  of 
the  king  to  begin  a  new  life  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  the  same  time  many  ex- 
iles from  New-York  took  advantage 

ADMIRAL  NELSON.  ...  „  ,  ...... 

of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  visit 
the  city.  One  of  them  writes,  under  date  of  August  30,  1783: 
"  This  month  completes  seven  years  my  family  and  self  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  exile  from  our  wonted  habitation  in  New  York.  I  was 
lately  over  at  New  York,  and  though  I  did  not  meet  with  any  con- 
siderable personal  insult,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  some  over- 
grown Tones  whose  looks  I  did  not  altogether  approve  of.  As  to 
the  British  they  are  tolerably  civil  and  polite,  and  though  there  are 
sentries  placed  at  almost  every  hundred  yards  distance  they  molest 
no  one  who  behaves  himself  with  propriety.  The  poor  Hessians 
will  soon  be  all  embarked  and  gone ;  in  general  they  have  been  very 
inclinable  to  desert.  The  firewood  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
cords  laid  in  by  the  British  army  since  last  Spring  at  the  expense  of 
50.v.  and  dp,  a  cord,  is  now  soiling  at  25*.  and  28s.  per  cord.  I  met 
with  some  of  my  old  acquaintances,  who  were  some  of  them  formerly 
very  fat,  stout  men,  that  are  now  reduced  to  mere  skeletons  at  tho 
prospect  of  leaving  this  place  with  the  army.  There  is  no  end  to 
auctions  and  vendues :  everything  is  selling  off  and  I  believe  a  great 
deal  more  than  venders  can  make  a  good  title  for.  Few  or  no  negro 
slaves  are  given  up.  My  chief  errand  to  town  was  to  look  up  one  of 
mine,  and  I  saw  the  rogue  but  found  that  he  had  formed  such  con- 
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nections  with  a  certain  great  personage  that  I  could  no  longer  look 
upon  him  as  my  own.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  'Novy 
Koshee.'" 

Another  letter,  dated  New- York,  September  9,  1783,  says:  "No 
news  here  but  that  of  evacuation.   This  is  hourly  talked  of  and  ocea- 


A. 


/ 


^^^^ 


sions  a  variety  of  physiognomic,  laughable  appearances — some  look 
smiling,  others  melancholy,  a  third  class  mad.  .  .  .  Tories  are  vexed 
with  Tories ;  they  curse  the  powers  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance  and 
thus  render  themselves  rebellious;  they  profess  wonderful  concern 
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UaM  — «•      f>  aMatv  i-*              anil  h.  ,  , 

*.  ■    ■           ||    »                           .a,.  .  Ma  a> 

M«MM  i\,  attmva  ».  * .  pMj  pj  n  IBM 
a»  t*W»  a-AA*.  ».«  a,  t^rt*-  *t) 


JOHN  PELL. 

Ai  A^  If*.  0?™ .  «^M,  w.  V  . .  l)s 
M/»«  Pua  itii, 
». «.  k«      a  alalmi  1-  .-j. 

A%tr  Mi7o>tl!  U~"S  Ua mm, 

-  '"  r".  **>.«M  *M  »ta*  —  u »  . 


M«4«J  j  ,  OM,  » 

Am  h#<  .....  ..    .-  ...  I 


,w..... 

M.lilk..iU..b 


L..I   r  -        «Mt  O  A 

f  — -- . 
I—  (-  MM    CM4.    *  -  k  ft, 

—  f,  lava—  limim, 

Ajr..  t  v •••"»  l*nt«t'iir 

New  RO  S  E  BUTTE  R. 

ALEXANDER  ir^TCTllXaiK; 

It  A  *  f-  roa  kale, 
/-vid  v.i       w>.t  v  rvav 
r>  .  LAVA      »     0  - 

d-.  rw.      m  iv. 

I>.    <  —  •  Ixmi  M  D* 

J  ~..   ....»,•...,>,  ^M«Mrt, 

1  V^,  ..  _.  I         U  .  • 


JOHN  HOULROYO. 

T,y*--iii.T  >av-«  mmi  -  -*»  fatu 

•M  pitoaAa  tV  «_•>  A#a_t  Mai  Jh«r.  lat  f*«t>. 

•<■*  w  AfAMM-A' J«  MA>  taatfl  fli||  ||  a****  a»W*>  —  ■« 
tea»T«a>  a>*liAMta.a-H'lW»a.iK» 
a- Y«  laAV  M«J|*^  lM  A-  »»-M-  ll <h-.  A- 

■mW  «-m»».  IM  tv.a  rM  LW^flJl'i  NUU,  »I 
•«.  F>  V  -rt  a  HAM 

_  iQ»r»  unut.iovn 


a*  raMijt,  (am,  Mf-fW  *•  M.'iiln  IVm. 

A^aMAfMf  *•  (wy   4Va*  <A>M.  V 

»«tAM  MM,  A*  X»  -V  *»  *W  r-*. 

T.  Mr,  WOtt  TOM.  C-i-w  ■> 

life, 

7li4fM  mXMtttttr,  •  tmmr 
j*^>0  aim  **  -W  fm^k^  <->f* 
.  '  a^A-t  a>.  *a*>y.  -am.  AW  Mry* 
••>•**  * .« •  «f  «  ***/"  4*am»»|  MMMH  * 

.a*.   •V>**  •«        '1*»m*W  # 

•  1  »  Vj  -W  AM  1.    a/  a-*".  AvtaMAt 

1  A>  mm  aaMk*  •*m*t*4 

*rM»-aV  MM  *  a'  ,  ff  rAUVkaf  '*Aal  / 


Intta  ■»  ■  -  -  «aj  •  "  •  *  J  (a  A#  MB  11 
•S  AM*  »a  ...  MM  *,  »W  'aJm  tM  «. 
,  —  4.  —>  Im  N*.  aV  M-fl 
Mitfr*M.aVjlt*  tttfj. 


>--*» 


r-«M. 


ThA  !>•»»•  i»+«4;  »»A>«V'lr  k>»A,  cat/v 

At^tfMiri,  U  ftKllwC  tM.  la*  MM*. 
JA*.  ."->|»^'«J^  *-I  MM.'  «M». 

Mr  |M  *  "»•-  •  /•    m>  fWtf 

'^'i/M«jM(.f*Mi.  T 

imi  »ta  #»M.—  M.-.*"f. 

'««*.M«tAM)MMt<l.;MM 
A  -MM  M  Mf  /mA>.  MM  •>>  MM 
AMI".  >/<•<•  Am  -Mi.  M  **-*  ....  y 

» — •         -I  1^.  nM  ».  .KM  * 


»W«A  .  • 


K  .  m*I  a>«A-  If  flat-'.  .W  >MM%  mj  •/ 
W*<f*  kaM  M— M<  a.  m  CaaaiM-M         a«aM  ajt) 

iw  is  riarr  xftfr*jtc 

t>. 

0*15 «*  t  </  i/Xat/r, 


t«iMM,  aM  Ram 

Ca-ta-alrl  ait  IL»wl-a»iV. 
CCaaatWf  tW  l«tf»l 

C«l«Ml   V  ^A-*1"  >  A.  #* 

taM a.*)  arf  Tatar         f)a«ra(  P.i.,. 

L^aTtnaMM^ataaaacJ  ti«  |«-,  a.  »;  ;  j 
Qparw-  UaMm  0«*r«l 

MUfM  GtMi.ii  4W  Umw>|  B4f44W  «_V,  a 

W  _tf*aVMJa«l  GUMJ-llal. 

CafMMM  Vn  A.liMW<ktt»,  t4  0m.  ltd. 
I«r»>  in  m  Mi  M  Ms-  «y  Oh  umJ  cm-m. 

O*  W«        Ui  uss-m  40  -^1 W*. 

•  '     tit    Wrt-M  */   C*MAAMttl.     (.MITT    «>  W»A 

-  '  CM  AW**  4  B  t#»t»        HmMV  trf  Dvm. 

K  f _M).  *>  t*  lW|  Ct.  •  am.  f-am  faf 

Ua,*  KlaO«  C#  Q***'1  mrt)  »J".a.  •  t 

TP*»J*.    brwkf  I*.  J_-a  »    Tr4llalfl>*il    C  fa*. 

mU  riwMM  Ni-r.n.  »  if.*tt,   k>  r-c. 

ttW  (lM)Mail|  <  -a  •**  .■»..aM 

• |mm  c>v>Ui  m  H  i  K  1Um.  mm  Lfm- 
\*f  ttw  mt*  Ml  go*...  il*  aMni-  at*. 
4**4*<4  Mm  1m,*'V.  •*  cLl  iMfw. 
iWf  1:.  j.l  d  [  ff-,  AMii  tv4  TW  aaataV 
4a«  tWl  C^fMal  aaf  Ml  !»»»  trJUfi  I  MT 
.'{->  faaaaaV  aha*  rav  *   -    t  ,  ,  r  .  „ 

•  .eai  i*rt  •  r    •>        t  •  *.  war 

attorfl    «M(   IfaAataK-       j,».f    tavfafl    aiW  lit 
*  ■"■■•I  '  AaaaM  •<  UaM  I1**.  T_f 


•»t«l.  I 


i.mfm9  If  m  M*M-  ^«»»>  Ca--a,jali»—.      ■  jj-af 
M  rial  f..v.  4^*w-«W  C  ■#>-.  Aflr,  MM> 


about  the  new  States,  apprehensive  wo  may  in  time  get  to  wrestling 
with  and  boxing  eaeli  other  till  the  blood  comes." 1 

The  British  military  authorities  took  all  possible  precautions  to 
have  the  articles  of  the  treaty  executed  in  good  faith,  especially  with 
regard  to  carrying  away  slaves;  and  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments about  to  embark  were  ordered  "  to  take  care  that  no  officer 
under  their  command  is  permitted  to  sail  who  has  not  satisfied  his 
creditors."  All  the  prisoners  of  war  were  released  from  the  jails  and 
prison-ships  and  paroled.    Fatigue-parties  of  soldiers  were  engaged 


I  The  following  from  an  influent.Al  loyalist  to 
(tfiicral  Haldimand  illustrat*'".  this  at  ate  :  "  N«'W 
York.  Aiibii*!  H,  Itocxl  Sir.    The  ahockititf 

alteration  in  thisom-i-  happy  Country  and  the  good 
p.  opli>  of  it  Hiur»-  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  your 
Excellency  l'V  the  hand  last,  owing  to  the  wicked, 
infamous  and  unprovoked  Rebellion  ;  its  not  pos- 
sible to  commit  to  paper  nor  tongue  to  express  — 
and  the  peace,  as  it  is  termed,  worse  than  all,  both 
for  poor  old  England,  as  well  as  the  King's  Truly 
Loyal  Friends  in  this  Country.  The  Keliels  —  for 
1  shall  never  call  them  anything  else  —  have 


flscated  every  shill'g  of  my  valuable  property  in 
this  Country  and  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder, 
against  my  person,  so  that  I  am  now  going  off  in 
a  manner  a  beggar  to  my  children  and  friends  in 
old  England  —  the  reflection  almost  too  shockint* 
for  Human  Nature  to  bear,  but  such  is  mine  and 
the  hard  Fate  of  many  others.  .  .  .  (SigBedi 
William  Bayard," 

The  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  portion  of  the  first 
page,  from  the  original  in  possession  of  the  Editor. 
The  fac-simile  mi  following  page  is  copied  from  an 
extra  slu-et  of  the  same  journal.  Editor. 
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NEW-YORK  DURING   THE  REVOLUTION 


MARIOT  ARBUTHNOT,  Eiq, 

Vlcr-ArfiatrlJ  of  rkt  Blot,  aad  Conmaadet 
Clirf  nf  kit  Maie>, Slip,  aa J  Vcattla  <■>- 
pfottd  1a  North  America,  4c.  As 

HAVING  aCtaaad  Ik.  co»a«d  of  kit 
Maj.il ,  ■■  Ik. pa  mm  it,,  taaaaa.  »iU  iIm 
"nrtl  itc.i  tal.on  M  five  r.r.,  propel  h  n- 
enerrftnaaM  w  tat  Mtil  of  p.malt  aaiai  taal 
eeaVta  nf  oar,  £t  lon|  ai  tkeir  o— atr  i  ana  cote. 

nadcn  Ikeatld  arrp  lkta>fel ...  ,„  „. „, 
•Fee.  "ait*  uauan  {tea, ad  ,  ika  eaapte,. 
lag  ikereia,  r«ca  r.ievrn,  o.  fta  lanrj  a... 
ax  »«.,ai  prrnioeflr  keloeeed  is  ike  .aa,. 
a.  «,,«■  Ke  r.lcafed  froee  ■|lillll.  .ad  lack 
aa  aattht  n.n  to  their  allrri- 
I  be  IncJiaeJ  to  (a rat  ariia  ikam.  f 
ttk  cetctia.  tkai  aataritk*ueJii.f 
laa  tipnud  p-bticaooei.  of  s.r  f.nu-je  Col- 
laa*.  htmae,  forth  t*.  p-tai  dtaage  a<*  Mi- 
Jatr'a  lerrJCt  kaa  fafrrtd  froai  laa  aai.  ua 
Mctkode  peefaed.  to  celice  feaanea  to  deterl 
tVeaa  if  |  Law  people  ere  kired,  pefelic  keeifce 
kt  ep.  atd  Beety  otteeapt  tanatiaead  ta  aa 
aaada  »  Induce  tbrm  laMMftl dat,.  iahaaiack 
thai  laa  boat  can  coate  on  la  on  ' 
tikel,  no  prevail  wttk  ikam  ta 
lap  ofna  »ick  fart ria. 

Aa  therefore  all  teireetan  w  forbear  froa 
lk.il  Bricked  ■  nd  a  a  la  ml  ul  pr  i«  hint  pray, 
ad  run  ,  I  da  hart  V  dtelare.  tkai  ia  fork,, 
laa  eeert  Criataa.  o.  fea  la,,.,  eaae,  Ik.i  ana, 
dcttn  f-enj.il..  K.n,,0,,p.w  ireitfpoea.  h.rt, 
1  rill  p~6«aafct  r«k. 
aad  aatrtkea.  HaWtj  aa.il  mrlettia 


8j  Order  nf  the  Commindtot. 

Tat  f  a'lo->~  g  RAFFS  art  eftakltltod  laa  Fiw- 

aaaa,  na, ■■—  n.  ■  Coy  anal  Break),  a. 
T?OR  i.eefv->rt>iin;  nana,  o-foa  free,  it.,  twyaf 
jf  Mc-.Yntl,      Lnnyjliland.  at  free.  Lee— 

I  land  in  S..-V  ...  ,  (tl. 
Fat  rat.,  Harare!  Kaal,  Hi 
Pal  eatery  U.a  Call.  H-f.  Skeap.  at 
Fa.  m>r  JaaJ  Call.  Hoc,  Ikeea,  at 
rat  antra  B.  tti  nf  Raw.   1-r.r,  » 
etna,  fall  Bvral. 

F*»  (fntatl   fUtHlf  (teVr, 

Par tner,  ,mri  F.pa  ■  Kaf 
F  B,.  I  ,  HJa, 


H 

Fan  taary  aadradad  Calf,  kkatp.  at  Daahia,  i  J. 
Fat  natty  FmI  mi  Bi<>'»'.  t)d. 
►*r  anaay  F>rnia  at  fnh  af  •anrat,  mj. 
Fan  .....  Inlkal  af  •>'•,  Wvnx.  Orlia,  Sttdi, 

a.  anif  aaaarrka^  ft'd  h»  fl  fttl,  ad. 
Fantntn,  f.  I  F<nt  ar  Ull  Ha;  dlnad.  la. 
In.  ana.T  B.„  j  af  aaa  Inch,  at  aaa 

Fa  nnatf  W.;Cnn, 
In  tnara  F.„  ol  tl 
F-...,.L.^v.ud 

W.nvn,  D.A.  («. 
Fantnantfnll  f,  .a*,  ar  tnnl,  aa.  Ida 

Favtaaq  iani  T.nah  -t  CM,  la, 
f- ..a,T  kaU  «ainl  al  FW.  a>  aat  aian 

k.lf  Sana),  ad. 

tVam|  «..r.i  ./»••».•. 


'*■  at"  nlrDnatlioa 

Inch  and  aa  Tkai    f^rfc  I 


it  aiiun  II 

thai  aaktklr,  Uhu  no.  oalr  ika  antr. 
ad  adaaalaran  ■alaraaad  ia  ikaaa.  a>( 
^  ikatt  cma  aaar  ka  n**iaad  ajaaal  ika 
wna  froaa  tka  ai.«.  ia  anp 
can.aans.acaa  on  u aOt'  jar  pntiaaca  nrka-Av 
ante,  fen  anotdiag  ath<k,  that  »lfl  pra>aai 
aat  dlMfraaakla  coaoi^otatta  frum  caiaiaa 
aatkaaatdaaa. 

bma  aa  feaind  kia  K.  .1,  'i  hia  ika 
ft.aVt,  aaTNaar  Yotk.  kaacaaiUt  14, 

(aTl^)          M.  ARIUTHNOT- 
Caaaauad  id"  ika  Adatittl, 
FyJ-.tt-  <;..,.  

By  UMct  of  the  Commdrxiant. 

n-p'HC  Alia  of  Bread  u  M>  coalman  al 
i    Tan.  IWda.ack  Leaf,  aal  lk<  Frka 
ad  tack  Loaf  aa  ka  fi/iara  Cfmni 

AH  atkat  RafalatMaa  rtfptiaiaf  l  eaf  aad 
tkiptiaad  is  loanim  aa  tlah  ,<had  ikt  ;lk 
*t        ir?J.  fev  Otdatof  ka  Cam 

ANDREW  ELLIOT.  »..  la. 

D.  MATHEWa.  Mara. 

P.  DUIOIS.  Ma,,ilr.iar(  Polica. 
Of,,  .'  lira,  fa.  t?ta. 

l  o  be  Sold, 

A Tart  (tad  koala  ia  Cktpn  ••not,  adianraa|t 
aw  HaH  af  Mr.  Tar-ta,  ton.  in  iha  Ta.  wa 
o<  Mi  r>—'  Knvaa,  ma  ananna  aaa  art  f^natt 
nannoa.  aol        fira  piataa.  aad  a  tand  .  |hn 

Un,iin.-ii  Inn  font  nrnan.  laa  drnn,  a  good  mall 
aad  a-anp  na  ta.  r  atd.  a  at-tnmt  k  fnank.  BaM*>,  lu. 
fata  «k*at  in  (and  faaca  and  |aad  '»»•" ■  Knc,w,na 
ml  tan  F— ~. 

TO    II^OID  llV 

James  Stewart, 

3y  *WdMi  t  «fjj  phmI,  m  Mi  Im 


EitFf*if  f.MaiM|« 

r,*Jt  hi.'KS 


^.Vd  and  pU..  M.fc..-1-l.,. 
vnntnd  lorhinri,  F.nn  h.lna  and 
,  and  baU  Intal. 


Mnla4m. 

Otlinn  finn.ra- 


~by  rVrmifTmn  of  ilK  (.ommar.da'H. 
TICKET*  ml  a  lOtrrKV 

FrR  Ihn  knnanalrtnl  pnrpaai  ml  C'tint  con.fnnr  na 
laa  cbkrraV*  al  nW  .I«ainan  inl-n.  n.n  mn  Inn 
lata  Bl  Captana  V.  F  AknVaKTa,  na  fin.  mm,  lajaan 
Mi.  Lvnaaa,  Na.  If".  H***  and 
Mr.  D.  Cna,  Ho,  a»  .  Wtfliana  rmnnt ,  anm  ana 
MOfara.    Aifa  af  tan  f.nnnal  Fnninra. 

SCHEME: 


Man,  an  X  >,. .,. 
Fna  r.nj  O.arn  ml  r^tmmi,  Q-»ili,  Ir.  n-a.  nt 
a..  »  a  ,  a  I  al  U..l|,.  H  ■•■  I  ..  »d. 
Fan  tatrt  Hnnditd  \V..%M  nf  I'tn    V> »»!, 

khan,  tfmw      Load,  aad  nf  liaa,  C^irn*  at 

0  .  1  i.   1  a. 

Far  aann,  Han  and  V*t.clw  af  Ona  P.nJn  ,  till. 
Fnt  tntry  W|ihn  na  l.i*.  id. 

l-.»,ri.,ll,,r,  ad. 

Faatatiy  Caaaaa.  ad. 
Fat  mar,  C«*a  Faa,  4a. 
Fat  aaar,  Hn-Jr-.  ^  V  , ,     t..  X.  4 J, 

h.l  l«,.lrj,. 

Fan  aaar,  r,n.n_n  Haf  of  Cat  mm,  Waal,  ad. 
F-«t.,«.l.rft»a~Wrt»  lUy..  ,.. 
Fn.  ana.,  I  .....  ant. 
Fnt  taw,  r It. 
F  tn  nana,  CfenaVj  or  Ckair.  ja. 
Fn.  mt,  l»«r.  llrnh.  1^ 
Fn.a.a.yd  .nm  ».,!».  a.. 
Fat  rarri  Finn  ul  Ona.  krafs  n>d. 
Fartaan,  F..<n  of  U.nnkaM  nr  DaKa,  aa. 
Far  mrra  Ptnta  af  Cattani.  Ftttoidoat.  FUn- 

onl  at  F.-an.  «d. 
Far  tnat,  Fmct  af  Bnaad  Ckaiii,  K  *■  1.  r , 

liia^la,  H.  I  ia«*aa«d  D.ounta,  ant. 
Fnn  nanr,  Plata  of  Du.naa,  CalUainMnaa. 

I1..IU»oS  at  «aaa  m. 
F.ttJCa.1...  ll-l.-dn.-l-.U~a,  ad. 
Fan  no,  H.ntnd  af  Fdk  (.allnd  klnrtpi  nrtd) 
«•. 

Fat  trar,  M  .ndnad  al  l.U  or  I  had.  al. 

Far  nnan,  l>aaa  af  P.'.h.  ad. 
Fan  fn,  Hmtdiad  W.ijhl  af  Capptraa, 

Allwna  a.  H    ,  ,1  -nt,  la. 
Fnt  in,  tail  Daaao  af  *«l  Catda.  ad. 
Fat  mar,  laddln  .,|I»«,  a  llarta,  ,d. 
F  a  ntnr,  C.I.  aritn  kuilltt.  ad. 
Far  aw,  Con*.— 4  GUI.  ta  Taa  Fan  kiyjk 

aad  ipaaida.  Id. 
Far  int.,  Ha*. tied  Wtf  ai  mi  Hint.  ad. 
At*ntlna  on.  aooiartataj  na  Pranatli.n.  tm  tkt  •  Balk. 

If  MB  Farrraaaa  llall  nA,  dnnaaad,  an  mtannt  na, 
mmn.  an  mar.  fa—  In.  Fntrtncn.  «k,o  «.d.rnflnd 
ta  at  lakaa  h,  taa  alnrncnnaf 
•n  na  kt  n.. .In  a.  <at  O*....  U  .he  I 

^^!n*«fw",i!  li'ii  »r, 

D.  MATtlF.WI.M..-. 
PCTf-K  DUBOIh.   Mtfnltait  mt  Paltn. 
OaVn^  P  it..  I...  ■  ■  >  -tl-  

Rem  fen  &  Cowenhcvertm 

a  it...  irotl.  n,,  an,     w.n.  -TmiT 

tin  fn.-.  nrnnaV.  aUn  ra».nr,.  hn-.t  ,»t 
tid/nr  «nn,n  aad  fn,  afattrr.  natvr  Inn  Jd/<  na 
innlnW  Tnnn...  ,i.ln»n..nt  d"«!rt  . 
f  AOFIR  A  ,  L-IVnn. 

.Itfta 
W-m, 

n.  1    ..   .1-1  b*  .!•• 
t*ft. «h>.  t>7  pal**, 

OM  )*<••■**  <r-*-*.  Ol.' 

A  -"-»jT»di  1  tMHaHl 

WHI  Iraak.  d«. 
IfUUA*-.  Mud  —A~<: 

dj*  Mrf.       nj'Ufht.ll,  l«tf 
■f»d|  llalrtpa  <at(llt, 

d'«a,  *ah<H  r>r*Ftv«i 
«■>!> 

|.,Dt  —nit  barf  ,n  ■■trait, 
in- 1  kill  n..iila. 


MAOFIKA.l 
T  «-.  I 

aad  «.J  Ptn.  V 


1  'a-'. 
Lo-J  «  rn.tr., 
Taaantaai  nu  ...i  U- 

bntt.  Pit,  —  4 


t.nlf  ta  nlnaJana. 


aaaa  Taktit.ai  1  Dalian  ta<a,irt  itaai 

Dall-ta. 

I.ljifl  ■■  a  OadafHaa,  af  1 1  pal  ana. 
Tka  ttaiiln  aidana  finna  tat  tainir|.     '  an  paid 
go  tka  Trtaaataa  af  Iha  Oaartrart  nt  m-  Pan. 

CATHARINE  BOWLES 

T>  EC.S  Leant  to  acn)aaiM  tka  Pakdick,  Tkaa 
U  for  ...tttd.  to  opa.  .  Scaool  lit  li»  Da, 
W  AtvU  ^t.  to  lead.  Rc.n..»  »»d  Sc— *•  N«« 


Innd-to!   a.d  haana 

dittu. 
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Br  JAMES  PATTISON,  EI9  1 
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in  restoring  certain  portions  of  Trinity  churchyard  to  their  original 
grade.  All  breaches  of  the  peace  by  loyalists  were  promptly  punished. 

On  November  12  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  notified  General  Washington  that  he  hoped  to  withdraw  all  his 
troops  by  the  end  of  the  month ;  that  the  outposts  at  and  north  of 


in  the  city  and  vicinity  at  this  time;  half  of  these  were  of  the 
British  royal  artillery,  seventeenth  dragoons,  light  infantry, grenadiers, 
and  seventh,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  thirty-eighth,  fortieth, 
forty-third,  seventy-sixth,  and  eightieth  foot;  the  remainder  were 
Hessians.  Admiral  Digby  commanded  the  fleet,  then  in  the  harbor, 
and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  forwarding  the  refugees — of 
whom  29,244  left  New- York  during  the  year — to  Nova  Scotia  and 
other  points.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  transportation  for  such  a 
large  number  contributed  to  delay  the  final  departure  of  the  king's 
forces.  On  the  side  of  the  continental  army  there  was  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  disbandment,  but  by  the  middle  of  November  there 
remained  of  those  veteran  legions,  who  had  elicited  the  encomiums 
of  their  captive  enemy  at  Saratoga,1  only  a  little  band  of  scarce  a 
thousand  men. 

t  "  We  passed  the  enemy's  encampment  in  front  erect  and  a  soldierly  attitude.  All  their  muskets 
of  which  all  their  reirfments.  as  well  as  the  artil-  had  bayonets  attached  to  them,  and  their  riflo- 
lery,  were  standing  under  arms.    Not  a  man  of     men  had  rides.  They  remained  so  perfectly  quiet 


the  field,  the  tavern,  the  church,  and  in  everyday  and  all  the  men  who  stood  in  array  before  us  were 
life.  No  fault,  however,  could  be  found  with  so  slender,  fine  looking,  and  sinewy,  that  it  was  a 
th.  ir  military  appearance,  for  they  stood  in  an     pleasure  to  look  at  them.   Nor  could  we  but  won- 


McGowan's  Pass  would  be  with- 
drawn by  the  21st;  those  at  Her- 
ricks  and  Hempstead  on  Long 
Island  on  the  same  day;  the  town 
of  Brooklyn  the  following  day;  and 
Paulus  Hook,  Dennis',  and  Staten 
Island  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 
On  the  19th  General  Carleton  wrote 
that  the  above  arrangement  would 
be  modified  so  that  New-York 
should  be  evacuated  on  the  25th 
instant  at  noon ;  retaining  Staten 
Island,  New  Utrecht,  and  Dennis' 
"for  such  time  as  they  may  be 
found  absolutely  requisite  for 
the  troops  that  may  then  remain 
without  transports."  There  were 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
Anglo -German  troops  remaining 
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The  curtain  is  now  raised  for  the  last  act  of  the  military  drama  of 
which  the  second  act  had  been  played  on  the  same  stage  eight  years 
before.  On  the  19th  Generals  Washington  and  Knox  and  Governor 
Clinton,  with  their 
respective  staffs,  ar- 
rived at  Day's  Tav- 
ern.1 A  small  provi- 
sional brigade,  of 
detachments  from 
the  troops  en- 
camped at  West 
Point  and  New- 
burgh  (Massachu- 
setts infantry  and 
New-York  artillery 
together  with  a  mi- 
litia troop  —  in  all 
about  eight  hun- 
dred men),  under 
Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Henry 
Jackson,  had  pre- 
ceded the  distin- 
guished personages,  and  were  in  camp  at  McGowan's  Pass  (near  the 
northeastern  entrance  of  Central  Park).  A  unique  part  of  this  com- 
mand comprised  four  six-pounders,  tro- 
phies taken  from  the  enemy,  and  now 
displayed  by  the  gallant  Major  Bauman. 

It  was  some  time  after  noon,  on  the 
memorable  November  25,  when  a  British 
staff-officer  reported  that  the  rear-guard 
of  the  British  army  was  embarking  at 
the  Batter  v.  The  American  column  ini- 
mediately  moved  on  by  the  route  se- 
lected.3 Captain  Stakes's  troop  furnished 
the  advance-guard,  while,  in  the  order 
prescribed,  followed  the  remainder  of 


THK  AMERICAN  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS. 2 


der  thnt  Dame  Nature  had  created  such  a  hand- 
some race  !  I  am  perfectly  serious  when  I  state 
that  the  men  of  English- America  are  far  ahead  of 
those  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  both  a* 
regards  their  beauty  and  stature."  Letter  of  Hi  s 
sian  officer  captured  at  Saratoga,  1777  (Stone). 
New-York.  1891. 

1  Then  near  the  corner  of  l'J.lth  street  and 
Eighth  Avenue. 
2 The  full  title  of  the  above  illustration  is:  "The 


I'nited  States  Commissioners  in  17d'2  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Independence."  It  i*  taken  from  an 
unfinished  picture  by  Benjamin  West.  Besides 
the  portraits  of  John  Jay,  John  Adams,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  there  appear  those  of  William 
Temple  Franklin,  the  son  of  the  latter,  and  Henry 
Laurens,  who  were  hoth  present  at  the  signing. 

.1  General  Jackson's  orders  fur  the  occasion  were 
a>  follows  :  "  Mel  iowan's  Bass.  24  Nov.  '83.  —  The 
troops  will  cook  one  day's  provisions  this  evening. 
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the  provisional  brigade.  The  troops  marched  with  the  easy  swing 
of  old  campaigners,  and  although  their  uniforms  were  tarnished,  of 

various  hues  and  irregular  pattern, 
yet  their  arms  were  bright  and  their 
faces  shining  with  soldierly  pride  and 
recent  ablutions;  they  represented,  in 
a  sense,  the  Old  Guard  of  that  patriot 
army  which  had  won  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Down  the  Bowery,  to  Chatham, 
to  Pearl  (then  Queen),  to  Wall  street, 
through  thousands  of  sympathetic  and 
joyous  people,  the  stalwart  soldiers 
marched  to  their  destination  at  Cape's 
Tavern.1  Here  the  line  was  formed 
and  stood  at  "parade  rest,"  while  the 
main  guard  marched  down  Broadway 
to  Fort  George,  followed  by  an  excited 
throng  eager  to  witness  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  occasion.2 


and  bo  in  perfect  r.  mi  to  march  to-morrow 

morning  at  B  o  'clock."  "  After  Orders  Nov.  24  : 
Kit-Id  olhccr-of-the-day,  to-morrow — Col.Vose.  The 
Light  Infantry  will  furnish  a  company  for  main 
guard  to-morrow.  As  noon  an  the  troops  are  formed 
in  the  city,  the  main  guard  will  be  marched  ofT  to 
Fort  George  —  on  their  taking  possession  an  officer 
of  Artillery  will  immediately  hoist  the  American 
standard.  The  officer  will  then  detach  two  patrroL. 
consisting  of  one  Sub.,  one  Sergt.,  two  Corporals, 
and  fifteen  Privates  each  —  one  to  pass  from  the 
North  to  the  East  Kiver  as  far  out  as  Maiden  Lain, 
theother  froni  North  to  East  River  from  Maiden 
Lain  upward*.  On  the  Standard  l>cing  hoisted  in 
Fort  (leorge,  the  Artillery  will  fire  thirteen  rounds. 
After  his  Excellency  Governor  Clinton  will  lie  re- 
ceived on  the  right  of  the  line.  The  officers  will 
salute  his  Excellency  as  he  posses  them,  and  the 
Troops  present  their  arms  by  Corps  and  the  Drums 
heat  march.  After  his  Excellency  is  passed  the  line 
and  alited  at  Cape's  Tuvern.  the  Artillery  will  Are 
thirteen  rounds.  In  caw*  of  any  disturbance  the 
whole  of  the  Parroles  will  instantly  march  out.  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  apprehend  and  secure  all  offen- 
ders. For  the  greater  security  and  good  order  of  the 
city  each  Battalion  will  mount  a  Piquett  at  their 
Barracks,  consisting  of  one  entire  company.  They 
will  lay  on  their  arms  and  1k>  in  constant  reodiness 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  parade  on  the 
first  alarm  and  wait  the  orders  of  the  Officer  of- 
t in-  .lav.  On  un  alarm  of  (ire  nil  the  officers  and 
men  on  duty  will  immediately  repair  to  their  Bur- 
racks  anil  parade  without  arms  and  wait  the  orders 
nf  the  <  ommanding  officers.  The  officer  command- 
ing patrols  will  niBrch  them  in  the  most  regular 
and  silent  order,  both  day  and  night,  and  will 
take  up  and  routine  in  the  main  guard  any  violent 
and  disorderly  soldiers  they  may  meet  with.  The 
Grand  Parade  will  be  near  the  Bridewell:  the 


guards  and  patrols  will  march  off  the  Grand  Parade 
under  the  direction  of  the  field  offleer-of-the-day. ' 

1  Cape's  Tavern  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
hostelries  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times.  It 
had  been  originally  the  old  De  I>anccy  mansion, 
built  by  Etlcnne  De  Lancey  about  1700.  It  was 
of  gruy  stone,  two  stories  high ;  its  windows.  lon«r 
and  arched,  opened  to  the  floor;  from  its  rear 
piazza  the  ground  sloped  to  the  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  affonh-d  a  view  of  the  Orange  Mountains 
and  the  palisades  on  the  Jersey  shore.  From  the 
cupola  on  the  roof  a  still  more  exteuded  prospect 
presented  it -elf .  In  1754  it  was  opened  by  Edwanl 
Willett  as  the  "  Province  Arms."  It  became  the 
headquarters  for  important  social  and  < 
tertainments  under  a  number  of 
Burns,  Bolton,  and  Hull;  it  changed  its  name  to 
'•City  Arms,"  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  British 
army  and  navy  officers  during  the  Revolution,  and 
Anally  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Cape,  a  pa- 
triotic Boniface,  who  took  down  the  quaint  old  sign 
and  hung  out  a  new  one  bearing  the  State  arms  of 
New-York.  The  Bo  reel  building  now  rears  it*  lofty 
head  upon  the  site  of  Cape's  Tavern.  (See  "Old 
New-York  Taverns,"  by  John  A.  Stevens,  Harper'* 
Magazine.  LXXX.  p.  842.) 

A  young  American  lady,  who  for  a  year  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  city,  wrote  of  the  scenes  of 
Evacuation  Day:  "The  troops  just  leaving  ua 
were  as  if  equipped  for  show,  and  with  their  scarlet 
uniforms  and  burnished  arms,  made  a  brilliant 
display ;  the  troops  that  marched  in.  on  the  con- 
trary, were  ill  clad  and  weather-beaten,  and  made 
a  forlorn  appearance :  but  then  they  were  onr 
troops,  and  as  I  looked  at  them,  and  thought  upon 
all  they  had  done  and  suffered  for  us.  my  heart 
and  my  eyes  were  full,  and  I  admii 
in  them  the  more  because  they 
U-atcu  and  forlorn." 
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Declaring  the  Ceflar'iDn  of  Arnr>,  as  well  by  Sea  as  Land,  agreed  upon 
between  His  M-jjefty,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the  King  of  Spain  y 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Province /,  and  the  United  States 
of  America ,  and  enjoining  the  Obfervance  thereof. 

GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS  Provtf  :ml  Articles  were  figned  at  Barh.  on  ihe  Thirtieth  Dav  of  Novemitr  lift, 
between  Our  CorrtmrTioner  for  treating  of  Peace  with  the  Commiflioncrs  of  the  United  States  of 
simencj,  and  the  LommifTioners  of  the  Cud  Slate*,  to  be  infertcd  in  and  to  cojiftitute  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  pr-jpofrJ  to  be  conclud-d  between  Us.  and  the  faid  United  States,  when  Terms  of  Peace 
fhould  he  agreed  upon  between  Ui  and  Hi;  Moft  Chriftun  Majefty:  And  whereas  Preliminaries  for 
reftoring  Peace  between  U«  and  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  were  Ggned  tiVtrfttliti  on  the  Twentieth 
Day  of- January  lift,  by  the  Minifies  of  U*  and  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  .  And  whereas  Preliminaries 
for  reftcrng  Peace  between  U»  and  the  King  of  Span,  were  alio  figned  at  rtrfnUet,  on  the  Twentieth  Day 
of  January  lart,  between  the  Minifters  of  Us  and  the  King  of  Spain  :  And  whereas,  for  putting  an  End 
to  the  Calamity  of  W«r  at  f , y\  and  as  fir  as  may  be  poflible,  it  bath  been  agreed  between  Us,  His  Moft 
Chnft.an  MijefVy.  the  King  of  Spein,  the  States -Ci-seral  of  the  Unitti  Provwcts,  and  the  United  Sutej 
of  Anuria,  as  follows  ,  that  is  to  fay, 

Tha  r  fuch  Veflels  artd'Elfcrts  as  mould  be  taken  in  the  Channel  and  in  the  North  Sett,  after  the  Space 
of  Twelve  Days,  to  be  compuled'from.  the  Ratification  of  the  /aid  Preliminary  Articles,  fhould  be 
reftored  on  all  Sides;  That  the  Term  IboultT  be  One  Month  from  the  Cianntl  and  the  horth  Seat  as  far 
as  the  Canary  If.andi  ncl  jfivcly,  whc:her  ia  the  Ocean  or  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Two  Months  from  the 
laid  Canary  IJlandt  as  far  as  the  Equinoctial  Line  or  Equator ;  and  lallly.  Five  Months  in  all  other  Parta 
of  the  World,  without  any  Exception,  or  any  other  more  particular  Description  of  Time  or  Place. 

AMD  whereas  the  Ratifications  of  the  faid  Preliminary  Articles  between  Us  and  the  Moft  Chriftian 
King,  in  due  Form,  were  exchanged  by  the  Minifters  of  Us  and  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  on  the 
Third  Day  of  this  inftantfVirxMry;  and  the  RatiScations  of  the  faid  Preliminary  Articles  between  Us  and 
the  King  of  Spam,  were  exchanged  between  the  Minifters  of  Us  and  of  the  King  of  Spain',  on  the  Ninth 
Day  of  this  inftant  February  ,  from  which  Days  refpcdtively  the  feveral  Terms  above-mentioned,  of 
Twelve  Days,  of  One  Month,  of  Two  Months,  and  of  Five  Months,  are  to  be  computed :  And 
whereas  ic  it  Our  Royal  Will  and  Plcafurc  that  the  CctTation  of  Hoftilitics  between  Us  and  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Province!,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  mould  be  agreeable  to  the  Epochs 
fixed  between  Us  and  the  Moft  Chriftian  King: 

We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,, to  notify  the  fame  to  all  Our 
loving  Subjects  j  and  We  do  declare,  that  Our  Royil  Will  and  PleaXure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  ftridly 
Charge  and  command  all  Our  Officers,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  and  all" other  Out  Subjects  whatfoever,  to 
forbear  all  Ads  of  Hostility,  either  by  Sea  or  Land,  agiinft  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Province/,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Vaflals  or  Subjects, 
from  md  efter  the  reflective  Times  above-mentioned,  and  under  the  Penalty  of  incurring  Oar  higheft 
Difpleafurc. 

Giirn  at  Our  Court  at  St  James's,  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  February,  in  the  Twenty- third  Tear  of  • 
Our  Reign,  aud  it  tie  Tear  tj  Our  Lord  One  Tteufand,  Seven  Hundred  and  Eight y-thret. 

GOD  fave  the  KING. 
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To  His  Excellency  GeoiceClinton,  Efquirc,  Governor,  and  the  other  the  Honourable 
Members  compofing  the  Board,  conftituted  by  Law  for  the 
of  the  Southern  Diftrift  of  the  State: 


The  Mkmoxai.  of  the  SuUcribers,  in  Behalf  of  themfcKri  and  others,  the  Rxrvozi  CintiKt  of 

Niw-Yo.x  : 


TH  AT  your  M - n« i.l.fl i  were  i-mo-ag  th<  hrA  of  the  i 
of  America,  who  ia  »*e  early  flagcaof  rlrinlai  uiorp*t*»,  trffert- 
ed  their  rig  fell  w  became  freemen  i  ml  «b  openly  cuaiend. 
ed  apian  III*  uiKtwiflimwm.1  and  arbitrary  meaf.ree  wSk  h  »nt  adopt- 
ed and  pvM  by  <h<  Kjag  and  Parl.anj.erit  of  B'lUin,  la  reduce  (fir  in. 
habi'eMaof  threconctoereiotWabjeeX  Ait*  of  unconditional  fubmunoa, 
to  Inch  rjimlh  of  pom  a*  On*  twice  or  ambiliOB  mii/hl  .Inflate. 
And  toor  Mem  rialWh.  tdu»  .•*.!**  of  ur.tr.lli..  application,  lo  the 
B.it.fh  court  for  reerrej*.  on  alfo  .fonbe  lo  ikcnafcWc.  I  be  Sooour  of 


Ih*  ntofl  valuable  part  of  their  Swl  to 
iberr  country,  ret  they  never  khM  think  ihc 


of 

led  to  fo- 


lint  the  Urripuutiuu  of  Tout  Honorable  Board  fur  ihrir  InttrcA  or 
accommodation,  in  any  inAanrc  where  their  application  or  iImh 
would  operate  tf  atnft  the  true  imereft  of  the  Mate  M  large,  or  with 
the  ogJitt  of  i bote  who  trere  emitkd  to  ihc  favour  of  go .cnerrarat  i 


making  the  firft  o  verruca*  to  I  bear  then  Mer  colonic*  for  rftablifning 
that  anion  among  themfervet,  which,  under  the  protection  of  Drvia* 
Providence,  hot  proved  the  happy  meana  of  their  common  peeiervttion  j 
■ad  which  baa  enabled  item,  wrtb,fuch  unparalleled  fuccrd,  to  trpel 
the  powerful  anwni  of  ,l«  exafrre-reled  enearr,  tad  la  dote  the.at- 
Xaedoua  coalrll  by  canrprttag  even  thai  haughty  enemy  to  ackaow. 
ledge  theft  United  Sulci  a,  a  free,  fovcreign  and  ■ndaprndcat  nation. 

Tall  your  Mtn-nrialiflj,  confcioon  of  tke  rerSituct*  of  their  antmri- 
oat,  tke  jurt-ce  and  importance  of  the  rate  in  which  they  were  ea- 
ragrd,  Simulated  by  lb*  moft  ficrrd  regard  for  the  civil  and  religion* 
hbemei  of  their  country,  and  pofleuing  the  ' 
■he 


honour,  the  exertion*,  and  fuppon  of  their  fellow  fuller  en,  citi- 
ar^countiytaea,  £6  fukmnrv  prumtfed  and  pledged  by  voluntary 
■Miona,  declaring  to  theworld.  that  at  every  atxard,  expeace  and 


danger,  they  vaauid  defend  and  mvlalaj*  their  fictdam  *e»in1  every 
■nearer.  —Governed  by  rueh  motive*,  and  confiding  in  lucb  airunrKca, 
your  Mernorialifta  ia  rlernonlrritaot  of  the  fnecerity  of  their  profcfliont, 
mod  cheerfully  abandoned  their  comfortable  habitatiom.  ibeir  pmp  t. 
ly,  and  rrnay  of  them  every  mean  of  fopport,  uoo*  >be  approach  of 
rhe  Brm i>i  armament  to  tbu  flue  in  the  year  a 7 J*>-  Perbapi  too  fan. 
guiAtly  raafonina;  from  the  .vuier  of  theit  own  bcaera,  that  a  people 
on  whotr  grrierufiry  and  grttitadc  ihey  were  UaaVTondoeniiaUy  depend* 


enough  all  the' vkititiadea  jaf  the  aniooaa  cwurlA  :  and  that  oa  the 
other  .hand,  thofc  who  are  ia  pofTemon  of  the  eky  have  perhapa, 
wii*  equal  petirvcranor,  earned  ihemicrvee  to  fuppon  our  enemy 
and  lo  defeat  the  meafjrci  v+ich  have  been  purfucd  for  the  perferva. 
ttoa  of  our  liver,  InVcrry,  and  the  eflablifhmene  of  oar  frrvdotn  and 
Independence  ;  nor  can  then  bo  a  doubt,  but  that  enfpenated  by 
the*  difappolrarncnt  and  di (grace,  they  will  rttaia  the  fame  viodic- 
live  rage  and  enmity  agaiafl  our  happy  coaAirwioB  and  government  j 
•ndiaAigated  by  their  lanconquerable  prejudice*,  wtH  exert  every 
nteai,  ia  rheir  nower  to  attearpl  their  fubverCaa.  And  when  it  in 
cuoidrred  how  far  the  laloe-er,  phncipin  and  example*  of  tke  erta- 
arraof  the  mriropoli*  pnrvail  tbrovgk  the  remoee  parn  of  ihe  date, 
the*  can  he  aa  little  doubt  about  Ihc  policy  of  guarding  agaanft  the 
ueuurrotM  rafecr*  which  rexfoaably  might  be  a^arr bended  from  ex. 
Clinotg  the  whig  inbabiciau  and  (uSenng  Ih*  cxpttal  of  the  Arte  to 
terrain  an  afylum  for  the  dHaflccled,  and  a  ruaVry  of  lory  priiacipaea. 

Raving  thua  fteery,  but  they  hope,  with  becoming  refpea,  Jtaied 
to  roar  Honorable  Board  the  peculiar  etntaarraaTrnent*  *rad  JirVrcBe* 
of  eieir  prefent  atuaiaon  t  and  alio  taken  the  liberty  ro  fuggeA  fuch 
■'•-anients  a*  they  IroA,  wil]  lu/ricverttly  vindicate  the  jofiace  and  pro* 
praety  of  their  craima  ;  your  MemonalrAt  lake  leave  to  re  per  ten  I, 


ing,  aad  for  whofe  fafery,  iaterejl  and  cwuweaVy  were  Ikua  fully  de.  thai  many  of  them  were  tcnawi,  a»d  rented  hoafej  ruber  by  the  year, 
votimr  tfwanfelvra,  wouM  nrarVvv  ihorrv  w'uh  the  mod  cordial  eaprrftt.  or  apon  leaf*  for  a  term  of  year*,  which  they  *h*ndot>cd,  and  with 
om  of  friendfhip,  favour  and  rfWem.  .  "  I  -  tke  American  army  retired  from  the  city  ia  the  fall  of  the  year  1 776. 


ntwdfbtp,  far 

At  thl*  period,  and  ia  the  moft  dtfttiute  and  difperfed  circumAancea, 
commenced  the  variuot,  aggravated  and  kverr  hardlhipi,  which,  in 
the  cootie  of  a  (even  yeara  exile,  your  Memorial rfli  hare  rxporienredi 
aad,  mjrwithAvnding  of  which,  animated  by  the  hope  of  heme  rven> 
toaily  laccefifol  in  thegieat  cavie  in  which  they  had  emhaiked-  they 
have  cm  nil  occafaOM,  with  fortitude  and  fVtmneu,  continued  to  roairi- 


have  on  all  occauona, 

fcA  thear  teal  aad  perfeveeaace,  by  concnbullrag  according  to  their  pow- 
er and  opportunity,  whatever  baa  been  roiuirad  from  them  in  common 
wwk  other*,  for  public  ufr  or  fervice:  Patiently,  though  enxioufty 
waiting  fur  that  happy  day,  which  would  reheve  theaa  from  fuch  oaor- 
Qlying  fcene*  of  rnUery,  by  rcftorleig;  than  trmmphanily  tu  their  na- 
tive city  with  liberty  aad  peace. 

Sacb  having  been  tbe  conduct,  the  fic/'dVcet,  and  the  fuaTeriagi  of 
your  MenvorialiAl,  through  the  trdaout  period*  of  the  war,  there  can 
be  bot  few  aruong  all  ihc  cirixeiu  of  America  who  h*v*  more  real  caute 
of  irjnicing  at  the  aufpacaou*  peofpeft  of  an  honourable  peace — 
But  when  they  rcfled  upon  tbe  prefent  c.rrumtancaa  of  the  city,  and 
compare  them  with  their  own:-  When  they  remember  that  a  very 
coraaVdrrabr*  pan  of  It  It. reduced  to  ajhci,  aad  the  refadue  in  the  oc- 
copallon  of  adhcrenit  to  the  Jh-itith  gAvemmeat,  tad  folagwer*  of  the 
Bratifli  army,  pnArCetl,  not  only  of  all  the  advantage!  derived  tram 
traaic  and  buuiaef*  of  every  kind,  but  alio  at  wealth  Ual  ml  rit  aa 
fecunt  thofc  advaaiage*  to  themfetve*. — Your  Memo  rat  li  lb  would 
be  filled  with  the  mod  painf aland  alarmiragapprckenfieat  for  their  future 
meant  of  nabiAeace  and  luaport,  were  laey  not  eocnforted  by  Ihc  con- 
6dence  aad  truft  aatneb  they  repute  in  the  ju Aire  and  wifdom '  of  that 
governenenl,  which  ihcy  have  done  fo  much  to  eCUMiOi. 

y<iur  M emoe iatrfta  have  deiived  great  fainlacl ion  and  encour apement 
from  the  prxrvfdent  meafurei  adopted  by  the  Legifaaratc,  which  on- 
tier  peuaern*1iinatataont,  constitute*  a  tampoeary  government  for  the 
foucheen  dilriA  of  the  ftaie,  tfpecillh;  at  the*  tatter  thcufclvei  that 
cafe  ant' 


a  grncmua  atuation  tn  the  cafe  and  cvcurrulincej  of  the  difperfed 
and  unfortunate  ettixemo/  New-York,  eta  principal  end,  dictated 
the  expediency   and  propriety  of  that  iodicioul  and  neevflary  aA. 
And  your  Memoeitlifla,  poffeffing  the  fame  confidence  in  the  juAice,* 
rottty  and  wiHocu  of  your  Hnaoeabi*  Doaad,  amaiaoia  ~«  An.U 


I  that  you  will  be  equally  d  if  poled  to  take  your  Mcmeteiatifti  under 
your  immediate  protection  aad  favour,  and  to  exert  the  power*  with 
whkk  yuu  are  reireAed  for  the  purpofe  of  proenonng  their  fpeedy  and 
effrdoal  re  eftabl.fhmrne,  at  far  ai  may  be  practicable,  in  their  for. 
XBarr  hahievraoaa,  or  in  a*  comfortable  a 
mrana  of  the  city  will  permit. 

t  ha  property,  end  dHtitUte  t*  nine  of  your 

•  (0  m.oy  ytati  uf 


year  1776. 

That  oiheri  of  your  klernorialifti  occupied  houfri  their  own  property, 
which.  Once  the  enemy  have  had  praStflaon  of  the  city,  are  roniumed 
by  fire,  and  that  cntnptritivcly,  there  are  bat  very  few  of  thetfe  crti- 
tent  who  withdrew  from  New- York  upoa  the  approach  of  lb*  ene- 
my, who  hie  t  enhrrlkt  meant  or  prnfptA  of  being  able  10  pencuee  a 
caveeiag  for  their  ftmilie*  upuo  iheir  return,  efpeciaUy  it  In  their 
prefent  carcumAjncrt,  they  cantot  afford  to  pay  fuch  extravagant 
rem*  a*  arc  demanded  by  the  proprietor*,  patticuhwiy  by  thoac  who 
have  adhered  to  the  enemy  or  remained  within  1  heir  power  and  prorrc- 
tioa  during  the  war,  and  which  arc  frveaaently  given  by  dibAedtcai 
and  Arartarrrt,  at  vour  MccnoriaJiAt  appntnend,  thereby  ta  gam  a  renV 
dei.ee  and  cnxbiimmcnt  in  the  flue.         . .  *t 

Under  faeh  a  complication  of  diKcnlnei,  your  MrnwrUpfla  *rr  con- 
flrained  10  prefent  their  cafe  and  claim*  to  your  Honorable  Bewrd  .-— 
They  again  declare  that  they  vrifh  lor  nothing  incompatible  with  iba 
rtghtaol  whig  citiLrnt,  or  which  would  embtrrafa  gevrrtMtaeral  in  their 
dcd6on*;.*nd  they  flitter  thcrnfelve*,  that  while  they  oalychnrn  to 
be  provided  foe,  a*  failhfal  and  xaakmt  ciliateau  tad  fuhieO*,  la  pre- 
ference to  thofe  who  have  been  open  and  avowed  enemart,  ibew  appli- 
cilion*  will  neither  be  deemed  unreatunable,  nor  rryrfled  by  a  govem. 
ment  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  facia  ndnah  that  afloat,  aaad  1.  I 
fy  ra  rae  prtaidpiea  of*  our  glonou*  rerorotion. 

Tour  MemoritliA*  do  therefore  mofl  raiaeftry  rrqvcA,  that  yenre 
Honorable  Bond  will  be  pietfed  to  take  their  cafe  iato  ccmaderaraots 
and  at  Coon  at  croervrnwntry  may  be,  to  make  aa  ordinance,  authon- 
xiag  fuch  of  your  hfrmortabdt  who  earner  occupied,  tended,  ee  leaf- 
ed koufe*  ia  the  year  1776*  from  perion*  who  have  cither  remained,, 
01  removed  wilhm  the  enerny't  liao,  to  repoAef*  the  fame  upon  their 
mum  tothe  city.  Alfo  directing  (h.i  fuch  houfe*  aa  are  part  of  cen- 
ufcated  eAate*  be  appropriated,  until  the  a>gifltturr  (hall  mherWe 
determine  for  the  fun  her  accorncnodalion  of  you  Memorial 'Aa ;  and 
peefenbing  fuch  other  method*  and  mem  o(peovidi»R  boo  lei  for 
the  Refugee  Citixant  11  a  due  fentt  of  their!  menu,  rheir  PtcrfLty.uc] 
your  wifdom  may  fuggeft. 

And  ia  order  to  prevent  •*  mach  II  peaXMe  thofc  irTrguUrinei  and 
rnofi.nWo,  ajhlaa*  on  fuch  *n  occifmn  may  he  apptehended,  *|  well  at 
for  the  conveeiirnce  of  the  CrtUem.  your  Memorauib  beg  leave  far- 
ther to  remjefl,  that  1  compete  ni  number  of  prudent  penoeu  may  be 
appointed  by  your  Hoaottble  Board  for  the  pwrpofc  of  diAnbuinia;  the 
houfe.,  agreeable  to  fuch  ordinance  a*  your  Huoorable  Baard  faall  be 
pieafed  topafaio  favour  of  your  Vtcinoritldl..  who  .  »  dnry  bound. 
Dull  fTfr  pr»T(  Ate. 

Ne.flo.gb.  September,,  xjty 
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BIONATUKES 


TO  THE  KOREUO1N0  PETITION.  1 


As  the  guard  passed  into  the  old  fort  the  scene  was  most  impressive. 
In  the  upper  bay  and  just  off  the  Battery  stately  war-ships  lay  at 
anchor,  while  their  boats,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  red-coated  gren- 
adiers and  blue-coated  mercenaries,  were  slowly  moving  away  from 
the  landing.  The  parapets  at  Paulus  Hook  and  on  Governor's  Island 
were  also  covered  with  curious  spectators.  Entering  the  abandoned 
work,  upon  which  so  many  eyes  were  turned,  the  artillery  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  hoisting  tho  American  flag  discovered,  to  his 

'The  original  WM  purchased  for  $400  by  Mr.     wrting  Americana,  which  took  place  In  Philadel- 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  at  the     phia  in  February,  I8»l. 
Washington  and  other  valuable  and  inter- 
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disgust,  that  some  facetious  person,  presumably  "  loyal,"  had  removed 
the  halyards  and  thoroughly  soaped  the  flagstaff.  But  Yankee  inge- 
nuity speedily  overcame  this  difficulty.  An  agile  young  sailor  was 
supplied  with  some  rough  wooden  cleats  and  a  pocketful  of  nails,  and 
slowly  but  surely  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  attached  a 
new  set  of  halyards,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  flung  to  the  breeze,  and  saluted  with  thirteen  guns  and  three 
times  three  from  the  throats  of  Americau  freemen.    As  the  first  gun 


( 


was  fired,  the  troops  paraded  in  Broadway  came  to  attention  ;  as  the 
echo  of  the  last  one  died  away,  Governor  Clinton  appeared  opposite  the 
right  of  the  lino  and  the  brigade  presented  arms,  while  an  artillery 
salute  suitable  to  his  rank  once  more  thundered  out. 

Besides  the  military  ceremonies,  a  civic  reception 1  was  tendered  to 
the  general  and  the  governor.  Both  repairing  to  the  Bull's  Head,  they 


l  "  New  York,  Nor.  24. 17H3.  The  Committoo  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  tbeOrderof  Receiving  their  Ex- 
cellencies (jorcrnnr  Clinton  and  General  Washimc- 
ton,  beg  leave  to  inform  their  Fellow-Citizens,  that 
the  Troops,  under  the.  command  of  Major  General 
Knox,  will  take  possession  of  the  City  at  the  Hour 
ajrreed  on.  on  Tuesday  next :  as  soon  as  this  may 
be  jH-rfortiied.  he  will  request  the  Citizens  who 


may  bo  assembled  on  Horseback,  at  the  Bowling- 
Green,  the  lower  End  of  the  Broad- Way.  to  accom- 
pany him  to  meet  their  Excellencies  Governor  Clin- 
ton and  General  Washington,  at  the  Bull's  Ht*a«i, 
in  the  Bowery  — the  Citbsens  on  Foot  to  tssembW? 
at  or  near  the  Tea-water  Pump  at  Fresh-wattrr. 
••Order  of  Procession.  A  party  of  Horse  will  pre- 
tbelr  Excellencies  and  be  on  their  flanks  — 


f 
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were  met  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  and  a  novel  but  solid 
escort  of  returned  exiles  bursting  with  enthusiasm.  Elaborate  ad- 
dresses were  made,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  Each  man  wore  "  a 
Union  cockade  of  black  and  white  ribband  on  the  left  breast  and  a  Lau- 
rel in  the  Hat,"  and  all  were  formed  in  11  a  square  —  the  field  and  other 
officers  on  the  flanks  of  the  square," and  in  that  manner  the  heroes  were 
conducted  to  their  quarters.  None  could  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which 
these  once  exiled  New-Yorkers  addressed  Washington  :  "In  this  place 

and  at  this  moment  of  exultation  and 
triumph,  while  the  Ensigns  of  Slavery 
still  linger  in  our  sight,  we  look  up 
to  you,  our  deliverer,  with  unusual 
transports  of  Gratitude  and  Joy." 

On  the  28th  Sir  Guy  Carleton  offi- 
cially advised  his  government  that 
"  his  Majesty's  Troops  and  such  of 
the  Loyalists  as  chose  to  emigrate, 
were  on  the  25th  inst.  withdrawn 
from  the  City  of  New  York,  in  good 
order,  and  embarked  without  the 
smallest  circumstance  of  irregularity 
or  misbehavior  of  any  kind."  Even 
mother  earth  seemed  to  mark  the 
significance  of  the  event  by  unusual 
demonstrations.  It  is  recorded  by 
the  reliable  chronicler  of  those  stir- 
ring days  that  on  November  29,  "  in  the  evening  we  felt  a  slight  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  and  about  11  there  was  a  more  violent  one  which 
shook  all  the  city  in  a  surprising  manner."  On  December  5  Admiral 
Digby,  with  the  last  vestige  of  foreign  force,  sailed  from  Staten  Island. 

One  more  historic  scene  was  to  close  the  last  year  of  the  militarv 
occupation  of  the  city.  On  December  4,  1783,  Washington,  about  to 
resign  his  military  commission,  took  leave  of  his  comrades  in  arms  at 
Fraunces'  Tavern.  Colonel  Tallmadge,  one  of  his  favorite  officers, 
describes  the  impressive  occasion:  "We  had  been  assembled  but  a  few 
moments  when  his  Excellency  entered  the  room.  His  emotion,  too 
strong  to  be  concealed,  seemed  to  be  reciprocated  by  every  officer 
present.  After  partaking  of  a  slight  refreshment  in  almost  breathless 
silence,  the  General  filial  his  glass  with  wine,  and  turning  to  the 


after  the  General  and  Governor,  will  follow  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Members  of  the  Council 
for  the  temporary  Government  of  the  Southern 
Part  of  the  State.  The  Gentlemen  on  Horse- 
back, eight  in  Front  —  those  on  Foot,  in  the  Rear 
of  the  Horse,  in  like  ] 


after  passing  down  Queen  Street,  and  the  line  of 
troops  up  the  Broadway,  will  alight  at  Cape's 
Tavern.  The  Committee  hope  to  see  their  fellow 
citizens  conduct  themselves  with  Decency  and  De- 
corum on  this  joyful  occasion."  Hist.  Mag.,  I.  44. 
(For  fac-simile  of  original  broadside,  see  p.  564.) 
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New- York,  Nov.  24,  1783. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  condu&  the  Order  of  re- 
ceiving their  Excellencies  Governor  Clinton  and 
Gcneraf  Washington, 

BEG  Leave  to  inform  their  Fellow-Citizens,  that  the 
Troops,  under  the  Command  of  Major-General 
Knox,  will  take  Pofleflion  of  the  City  at  the  Hour  agreed 
on,  Tuefday  next  j  as  foon  as  this  may  be  performed, 
he  will  requeft  the  Citizens  who  may  be  aflembleo*  on 
Horfeback,  at  the  Bowling-Green,  the  lower  End  of  the 
Broad- Way,  to  accompany  him  to  meet  their  Excellencies 
GovernorCLiNTON  and  General  Washington^  the  Bull's 
Head,  in  the  Bowery — the  Citizens  on  Foot  to  aflemble 
at  or  near  the  Tea-water- Pump  at  Frefh-water. 

ORDER   of  PROCESSION. 

A  Party  of  Horfe  will  precede  their  Excellencies  and 
be  on  their  flanks — after  the-General  and  Governor,  will 
follow  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Members  of  the 
Council  for  the  temporary  Government  of  the  Southern 
Parts  of  the  State — The  Gentlemen  on  Horfc-back,  eight 
in  Front— thofe  on  Foot,  in  the  Rear  of  the  Horfe,  in  like 
Manner.  Their  Excellencies,  after  pading  down  Queen- 
Street,  and  the  Line  of  Troops  up  the  Broadway,  will 
a-light  at  Cape's  Tavern. 

The  Committee  hope  to  fee  their  Fellow-Citizens,  con- 
duct thcmfelves  with  Decency  and  Decorum  on  this  joy- 
ful Occafion. 

CITIZENS   TAKE  CAREHl 

TH  E  Inhabitants  are  hereby  Informed,  that  Permiflion  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Commandant,  to  form  themfelve*  in  pat  roles 
this  night,  and  that  every  order  requifite  will  be  given  to  the  guards, 
as  well  to  aid  and  aflift,  as  to  give  protection  to  the  patroles  :  And 
that  the  counterfign  will  be  given  to  Thomas  Tucker,  No.  51, 
"Water  Street  >  from  whom  it  can  be  obtained,  if  ncceflary. 
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officers,  said :  'With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take 
leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and 
honorable.'  After  the  officers  had  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  the  General 
added  'I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you,  but  shall  feel  obliged  if  each  of 
you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'   General  Knox,  being  near- 


CIVIC  RECEPTION  OK  WASHINGTON  AND  CLINTON. 

est  to  him,  turned  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  who,  suffused  in  tears, 
was  incapable  of  utterance,  but  grasped  his  hand,  when  they  embraced 
each  other  in  silence.  In  the  same  affectionate  manner  every  officer 
in  the  room  marched  up  to,  kissed,  and  parted  with  his  General-in- 
chief.  Such  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  weeping  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  witness  again.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered  to  break  the  solemn  silence  that  prevailed,  or  to  in- 
terrupt the  tenderness  of  the  interesting  sceue.  The  simple  thought 
that  we  were  about  to  part  from  the  man  who  had  conducted  us 
through  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  under  whoso  conduct  the  glory 
and  independence  of  our  country  had  been  achieved,  and  that  we 
should  see  his  face  no  more  in  this  world,  seemed  to  me  utterly  insup- 
portable. But  the  time  of  separation  had  come,  and  waving  his  hand 
to  his  grieving  children  around  him  ho  left  the  room,  and  passing 
through  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  who  were  paraded  to  receive  him, 
he  walked  silently  on  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  was  in  waiting. 
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"We  all  followed  in  mournful  silence  to  the  wharf,  where  a  prodigious 
crowd  had  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  man  who,  under 
God,  had  been  the  great  instrument  in  establishing  the  glory  and 
independence  of  these  United  States.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the 
barge  put  off  into  the  river,  and  when  out  in  the  stream,  our  great 
and  beloved  General  waved  his  hat  and  bade  us  a  silent  adieu."  1 

In  his  reply  to  the  citizens'  address,  a  few  days  before,  Washington 
used  the  following  words,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled  in  our  day  that  they  will  most  fitly  bring  this  chapter  to  an 
end :  "  May  the  Tranquillity  of  your  city  be  perpetual :  May  the  Ruins 
soon  be  repaired,  Commerce  flourish,  Science  be  fostered,  and  all  the 
civil  and  social  Virtues  be  cherished  in  the  same  illustrious  manner 
which  formerly  reflected  so  much  credit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
York." 


l  An  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  of  the 
continental  army  (quoted  in  Oris  wold's  "  Repub- 
lican Court,"  p.  3,  N.  Y..  1879)  read*  thus:  "  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  leave-taking  at  Black 
Sam's.  Happy  as  was  the  occasion,  and  prayed 
for  as  it  was  by  him  and  all  patriots,  when  he 
might  feel  then-  was  nut  an  enemy  in  America, 
it  brought  with  it  its  sorrows,  and  I  could  hardly 
speak  when  I  turned  from  taking  my  last  look  of 
him.  It  was  extremely  affecting.  I  do  not  think 
there  ever  were  so  many  broken  hearts  in  New 
York  as  there  were  that  night.  That  cursed  cap- 
tain carried  off  Johnson's  girl  after  all.  .  .  .  The 
Chief  was  told  the  story  by  Gen.  Knox,  and  he 


sai«l  he  sincerely  sympathized  with  Johnson.  That 
is  like  him.  He  was  always  touched  by  every- 
body's misfortunes.  I  saw  him  at  the  French  minis- 
ter's ilinner.  He  looked  considerably  worn  out,  but 
happy.  As  to  Johnson,  he  is  not  alone,  by  a  vust 
many.  These  scamps  could  not  conquer  the  men 
of  this  country,  but  every  where  they  have  taken 
the  women,  almost  without  a  trial,  damn  them ! 
But  as  you  say,  it 's  the  girls  who  ought  to  be 
damned,  who  could  not  hold  out  against  a  spruce 
uniform,  nor  rememlier  a  brave  heart.  Well  it  \s 
their  weakness.  But  I 'm  in  the  wrong  if  one  of 
thein  who  has  taken  a  British  husband  and  does 
not  rue  it.  for  which,  certainly,  I  shall  not  care." 


DEPARTURE   OF  THE    URITISU  TROOPS. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  BRITISH  PEACE  COMMISSION  IN  AMERICA  IN  1778. 
(Selected  from  the  Bteveun  "  Fnc-«lmUe«  of  MBS.  concerning  America.  1773  -  83,"  London,  IMLP 


LAFAYETTE-CARLISLE  CORRESPONDENCE   COVERING  A  CHALLENGE  TO  FIGHT  A  DUEL. 

( Marquis  de  iAtfayette  to  Lord  Carlisle.) 

Fishkill  5  October  1778 
Until  now,  my  Lord,  I  did  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  have  any  transactions 
except  with  your  generals,  and  I  only  expected  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  them  at 

the  head  of  the  troops  which  are  respectively 
intrusted  to  us.  Your  letter  of  the  2fi"*  of 
August  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  insulting  phrase  towards  my  country 
which  you  have  there  signed,  would  alone 
give  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  demanding 
satisfaction  from  you.  I  scorn  to  refute  it, 
my  Lord,  but  I  wish  to  punish  it,  I  challenge 
you  as  head  of  the  Commission  to  give  a  satis- 
faction as  public  as  the  offence  has  been  and 
as  the  refutation  which  follows  it  will  be. 
This  would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed  if 
the  letter  had  reached  me  sooner.  Compelled 
to  be  absent  for  some  days,  I  hope  to  find 
your  reply  on  my  return.  M.  de  Gimat,  a 
French  officer,  will  make  on  my  behalf  the 
arrangements  which  may  be  most  agreeable 
to  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  the  honour 
of  his  countryman,  General  Clinton  will  place 
no  obstacle  in  the  way.  For  my  part,  my 
Lord,  all  arrangements  are  good,  provided 
that  to  the  glorious  advantage  of  being  born 
a  Frenchman,  I  may  add  that  of  proving  to 
one  of  your  nation  that  my  own  shall  never 
be  attacked  with  impunity.  (Signed) 

Lafayette. 
To  Lord  Carlisle  at  New  York. 


(Lord  Carlisle  to  Marquis  de  Lafayette.) 

Sir  I  have  received  your  letter  transmitted  to  me  from  Mons.  de  Gimat.  and  I 
confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  return  a  serious  Answer  to  its  Contents.  The  only  one 
that  can  be  expected  from  me  as  the  King's  Commissioner,  and  which  you  ought  to  hare 
known,  is  that  I  do  and  ever  shall  consider  myself  solely  answerable  to  my  Country  and 
my  King  and  not  to  any  Individual  for  my  public  Conduct  and  Language. 

As  for  any  opinion  or  expressions  contained  in  any  publication  issued  under  the 
Commission  in  which  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  named,  unless  they  are  retracted  in 
Public,  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  never  in  any  Change  of  Situation  be  disposed  to 
give  an  Account  of  them  much  less  recall  in  Public. 

The  Inquiry  alluded  to  in  the  Correspondence  of  the  King's  Commissioners  to  the 
Congress  I  must  remind  you  is  not  of  a  private  Nature,  and  I  conceive  all  national 
disputes  will  be  best  decided  by  the  Meeting  of  Admiral  Byron  and  the  Count  d'Estaign. 

New  York,  Oct'  llu,  177S.  (Signed)  Carlisle. 


l  Tbene  documents  appear,  for  the  first  time  iu  type,  here. 
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"  SKETCHES  OP  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  AND  HINTS  FOR  THE  USE  OP  THE 
COMMISSION  " :  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  FROM  REV.  JOHN  VARDILL 
TO  WILLIAM  EDEN,  ESQ.,  APRIL  11,  1778. 
(From  the  Auckland  M88.,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  England.) ' 

Sir  :  Tbo  I  am  sensible  that  you  will  derive  much  better  information  from  others, 
and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  Humanity  suggested  the  request  in  your  note,  to 
relieve  my  mind  of  pain  from  a  rejection  of  my  former  proposal  j  yet  I  will  deliver 
my  Opinions  without  reserve,—  persuaded,  from  your  Candour,  that  they  may  be  as 
safely  trusted  with  you,  as  in  my  own  bosom. 

To  secure  the  respect  of  the  People  in  general  especially  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
Provinces,  you  will  And  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  Gravity  in  your  Deportment,  to  join 
as  little  as  possible  in  Carnival  Parties  &  Public  Diversions. 

The  Religious  Principle  has  much  influence  among  them ;  you  will  not  therefore 
display  even  an  appearance  of  contemning  it  by  neglecting  public  worship.  You  will 
find  the  Loyalists  in  general,  in  America,  too  much  under  the  impulse  of  Passion  d- 
Prejudice  to  be  relied  on  for  Information,  &  too  obnoxious  to  the  leading  Rebels  to  be 
of  any  service  in  conciliating  their  affections.  You  will  therefore  be  difficult  of  access 
to  them  on  your  arrival,  as  it  will  save  you  the  necessity  of  disobliging  them  of  the 
pain  of  perpetual  application  for  assistance  &  favours.  Among  those  who  will  first 
wait  on  you  at  New  York  will  be  Gov"  Tryon  d?  his  Council. 

Tho  a  Gentleman  of  Integrity  &  Fortitude,  Mr.  Tryon  is  made  by  his  Vanity  a  Dupe 
to  every  flattering  Imposter.  William  Smith  Esq.  who  was  his  Premier  managed  him 
by  this  string  &  made  him  suppose,  that  the  whole  Dissenting  Interest  in  the  Province 
would  obey  his  Nod.  Being  deceived  &  insulted  by  them,  you  will  find  him  too 
much  guided  by  personal  Resentment  to  be  trusted.  His  indiscreet  Letter  to  one  of 
the  Rebel  Commanders,  avowing  his  inclination  to  fire  every  Committee  man's  House, 
thro1  the  Country  has  made  him  very  odious  &  rediculous. 

His  Secretary  Col.  Fanning  is  a  plausible  good  natured  Gentleman,  but  of  shallow 
Understanding  &  held  for  his  affectation  in  contempt  by  those  in  the  congress  who 
are  acquainted  with  him.  Mess"  Morris,  White  &  Wallace  are  possessed  of  no  influence 
&  not  worth  your  attention. 

Oenl.  Dclancey,  who  also  is  of  the  Council,  &  Mr.  James  Delancey  of  the  Assembly 
of  New  York  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  knowledge  of  the  Country  &  influ- 
ence among  the  Loyalists.    They  are  possessed  of  large  property  in  the  Province. 

Mr.  James  D         has  been  in  England  during  the  War.    He  is  intimate  with  Burnet 

&  Fox  &  is  related  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Tho  I  introduced  him  a  few  days  ago  to  L'd.  North  as  a  person  I  wished  not  to 
have  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Commission :  yet  I  think  he  should  not  be  confided  in,  tho 
treated  with  attention,  as  he  will  probably  correspond  with  some  of  the  Leaders  in 
Opposition.  He  is  exceedingly  open  to  Flattery,  so  that,  tho  naturally  reserved,  if  he 
finds  himself  listened  to  without  contradiction  &  is  pampered  with  praise,  he  will  dis- 
close his  opinions  freely  &  without  disguise.  He  may  be  a  very  dangerous  Enemy  tho 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  bo  very  useful  as  a  friend. 

»Rev.  John  Vardill,  D.  D.,  «w  a  graduate  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  William  Eden  was  the  third 
King's  College,  New-York;  in  1774  he  was  Bp-  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Burt.,  of  West  Auckland, 
pointed  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  but  Durham.  England  (born  1744.  died  1814)  ;  Under 
declined  and  removed  to  England.  He  was  in  the  Secretary  of  State  (1772),  Lord  of  Trade.  Commis- 
employ  of  the  British  government  for  a  time,  but  doner  to  America  ( 1778».  Minister  to  France  (1785) ; 
eventually  became  rector  of  Skirbeek  and  Fish-  also  Ambassador  to  Spain  and  Holland,  and  Post- 
toft,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  in  1811.  Wil-  master-General;  was  raised  to  the  British  peer- 
liam  Eden  was  one  of  the  British  Commission  of  age  (1793)  as  Baron  Auckland. 
1778 ;  the  other  members  being  Lord  Carlisle  and 
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It  may  deserve  your  attention,  that  for  many  years,  two  Parties  have  contended 
for  power  in  the  Province  of  New  York  — the  one,  which  was  the  Church-Interest, 
headed  by  the  Delancies  &  the  Dissenting  led  by  the  Livingstons  &  Smiths.  The  latter, 
who  joined  the  Rebels  are  now  the  prevailing  Party  in  the  Province  —  You  will  there- 
fore see  a  reason  for  not  countenancing  openly  the  Delancey- Party,  nor  meddling,  with 
it,  as  it  will  operate  strongly  in  preventing  their  opponents  <t  governing  themselves 
having  been  one  motive  to  join  in  the  Rebellion. 

Indeed  I  humbly  conceive  it  will,  in  general  answer  no  good  purpose  to  show  a 
preference  to  any  man  or  Family  friendly  to  Government ;  but  to  act  without  apparent 
attachment  or  connection  with  any. 

You  will  find  it  of  essential  importance  to  engage  if  possible  WILLIAM  smith,  one 
of  the  Council  of  New  York,  in  your  Service.    He  now  resides  near  Albany,  &  has 

more  influence  over  the  Rebels  in  the  Province  than 
any  other  person.  The  titular  Gov'  Clinton  was  his 
Pupil  &  is  his  Creature.  He  is  subtle,  cool  &  per- 
suasive. He  corresponded  with  J'  Dartmouth  & 
aspired  to  be  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Province.  He 
may  be  secured  by  an  application  to  his  Ambition. 

John  Jay  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  & 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  is  possessed  of 
a  strong  Understanding,  tho  much  perverted  by  the 
Study  of  the  Law  joined  to  a  temper  naturally  con- 
troversial. You  can  sooner  gain  him  to  your  opinion 
by  submitting  to  be  confuted  by  him,  than  by  a 
direct  attempt  to  convince  him.  He  has  but  a  small 
fortune  and  is  married  to  a  Daughter  of  Gov'.  Living- 
ston of  New  Jersey.  A  prospect  of  Keeping  his 
present  office  cf  Chief  Justice,  would  probably  weigh 
much  with  him,  as  he,  before  the  War,  sollicited  with 
Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  thro  me,  to  be  appointed  a 
)  Puisne  Judge.  He  is  obstinate,  indefatigable,  & 
dogmatical  but  by  his  Courage  zeal  &  abilities,  as  a 
Writer  and  Speaker,  has  much  Popularity  leads  the  other  Delegates  and  has  much  in- 
fluence with  his  Father-in-Law. 

Roltert  Livingston  Esq.  Chancellor  &  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  is  the 
hope  &  mainspring  of  that  Family.  His  Talents  are  more  specious  than  Solid.  He 
is  elegant  in  his  manners,  persuasive  in  his  address,  without  the  bitterness  and  warmth 
of  the  Partisan,  and  desirous  of  honours  &  wealth  chiefly  to  employ  them  in  pleasures. 
A  prospect  of  the  eminence  of  his  family  <Sc  of  retaining  his  present  office  of  Chancellor, 
will  much  influence  him.  Egbert  Benson  Esq.  Attorney  Genl.  is  a  person  of  Probity  & 
plain  understanding.  He  will  be  guided  effectually  by  the  example  of  the  two  former 
Gentlemen  in  whose  abilities  he  has  an  implicit  confidence. 

James  Duane  Esq.  Delegate  for  the  Province,  is  a  plodding  Lawyer,  whose  skill  is 
derived  strictly  from  application  to  business,  of  little  influence,  a  slave  to  avarice  & 
capable  of  any  meanness  to  gratify  it.  He  is  Son-in-Law  to  M'  Livingston  of  the 
Manor  (whose  son  lately  left  England  for  America  favourably  disposed  toward  Gov- 
ernment) &  will  follow  the  Family  Interest. 

These  are  the  only  Persons  of  the  Province  of  Xeic  York  in  the  Congress-cause,  who 
are  worthy  your  attention. 

In  Pennsylvania,  among  the  principal  Loyalists  you  will  And  Joseph  GailoKay  Esq. 
author  of  the  "  Calm  Address."  He  is  a  man  of  Integrity,  much  esteemed  by  the 
People,  &  possessed  of  an  improved  Understanding ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  System  & 
his  natural  warm  Temper,  inflamed  by  the  oppressions  and  indignities  he  has  suffered. 
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will  render  you  cautious  of  trusting  to  his  Representations.  You  will,  however,  find 
him  too  valuable  to  be  neglected. 

Among  others  who  will  endeavour  to  obtain  access  to  you,  will  be  Dr.  William 
Smith  &  Judge  Allen,  who  were  warm  abettors  and  champions  for  the  Rebellion,  until 
they  thought  the  cause  dangerous,  from  the  success  of  Genl.  Howe  on  Long  Island  & 
in  New  Jersey  when  they  apostatised  &  became  loyalists.  They  are  cool  unprincipled 
men ;  but  as  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  news  and  characters  of  the 
Rebel  Leaders  you  cannot  consult  persons  who  will 
be  more  able  to  give  you  information  on  these 
subjects.  They  must  however  be  noticed  with 
infinite  circumspection,  as  they  are  detested  by  the 
People  of  America  in  General.  William  Livingston 
Gov'  of  New  Jersey  is  a  man  of  genius  &  Learning, 
an  Elegant  Writer,  in  principle  a  Republican,  and 
a  violent  advocate  for  Independency,  which  has  ever 
been  his  favorite  Object.  He  is  a  man  of  Integrity, 
tho  warm  in  his  Resentments  &  stern  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  Authority.  He  is  the  Author  of  the 
American  Whig  &  Independent  Reflector,  is  ambi- 
tious of  the  Character  of  a  Free  thinker,  idolizes 
Sydney,  Hampden,  &  Gordon,  and  will  be  found 
the  most  inflexible  enemy  to  Reconciliation.  He  is 
much  however  under  the  influence  of  his  Son-in- 
Law  Mr  Taylor  for  whose  talents  he  has  the 
fondest  partiality. 

These  Sketches,  S'  are  drawn  from  my  own 
Knowledge  of  the  Persons  described.  The  subject 
is  delicate,  but  where  the  public  good  is  concerned 

tho  I  spoke  of  my  friends,  as  many  of  the  Gent"  are,  it  would  be  highly 
conceal  the  Truth. 

With  respect  S'  to  the  Great  End  of  your  Commission  I  shall  have  little  hope  of 
its  success,  unless  Dr.  Franklin  has  privately  approved  of  the  plan,  &  will  forward  it 
with  his  influence. 

For,  some  of  the  Congress  are  friends  to  Independency  from  principle,  &  others 
will  not  readily  agree  to  measures  which  will  sink  them  to  their  primitive  obscurity. 
The  Body  of  the  People  are,  I  behove,  for  Peace;  but  thoy  be  awed  into  silence  & 
acquiesence  by  the  Army  &  Committees  who  are  of  the  same  spirit  and  character  as  tho 
Congress. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  submitting,  with  all  Humility  &  Diffidence,  my  sentiments 
on  this  important  subject,  which  tho  they  may  be  rediculous,  can  do  no  hurt. 

To  make  it  the  Interest  of  the  Congress  &  Army  to  close  with  you  will  In*  of  the 
first  consequence. 

From  the  many  conversations  which  I  have  held  with  the  Ambitious  in  America, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  it  appears  to  mo,  that  to  propose  a  Scheme 
of  Government  by  a  Parliament  in  the  Colonies,  composed  of  an  order  of  Noblet  or 
Patricians,  &  a  Lower  House  of  Delegates  from  the  different  assemblies  (the  re- 
spective Provinces  being  left  as  to  merely  local  affairs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
several  accustomed  Legislatures)  to  take  place  on  their  return  to  their  allegiance  — 
would  have  a  great  influence  on  tho  minds  of  those  who  now  possess  the  supreme 
authority  as  their  present  precarious  power  would  be  by  this  means  secured  to  them- 
selves &  handed  down  to  their  Posterity. 

The  Army  might  be  also  perhaps  secured  by  an  agreement  that  the  officers  & 
soldiers  should  be  continued  in  their  rank  &  pay  and  employed  in  the  Service  of  the 
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Empire  against  our  common  enemies  until  it  should  be  thought  convenient  by  the 
American  Legislature,  or  the  King  as  first  Executive  Magistrate  to  disband  them. 

Should  these  loose  hints  prove  of  any  service  the  Author  will  be  happy  as  the 
highest  wish  of  his  heart  is  the  Public  Good.  Or  if  they  even  only  amuse  you  for  a 
moment  of  your  voyage  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  him,  as  he  is  most  gratefully 

&  Sincerely  yours,   .    .  . 

April  11  1778. 

COLONEL  VARICK'8  LETTER. 

Ponding  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  several  interesting  meetings  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can military  authorities  took  place.  In  a  letter  of  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  dated  May  18, 
1783,  that  officer  gives  a  graphic  description  of  these  events.    He  says  : 

"  On  Saturday  the  3*  ins'  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  chief  &  the  Gov- 
ernor attended  by  John  Morin  Scott  Esquire,  Lt  Col"  Trumbull,  Cobb,  Humphreys 
&  Varick  went  down  in  a  barge  from  Head  Quarters  dined  with  M.  Gen1  Knox,  com- 
mand' of  West  Point,  lodged  at  Peekskill  & 
arrived  at  Tappan  Sloat  on  Sunday  abt*  10 
o'clock,  where  Major  Fish  had  arrived  with  a 
command  of  four  Companies  of  Light  Infantry 
of  the  Line  of  the  Army  the  night  preceding; 
the  Company  after  taking  a  small  repast  at 
the  Sloat,  which  was  there  prepared  by  If! 
Sam!  Francis  (commonly  called  Black  Sam) 
who  came  up  from  N.  Y.  to  superintend  the 
Entertainment  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Gen'  Gov1  &  Co  pro- 
ceeded to  Orange  Town  where  a  Dinner  was 
prepared.  Sir  Guy  embarked  on  Board  of  the 
Perseverance  Frigate  a  36  Gun  Ship  one  of  the 
new  construction  &  best  in  the  B.  Navy  on 
Sunday  the  11*,  at  12  o'clock,  but  did  not  arrive 
till  Monday  evening,  he  having  previously  dis- 
patched Major  Beckwith  his  Aid  do  Camp  to 
announce  his  approach  who  came  in  at  Orange 
town  ab'  5  o'clock,  from  whence  L'  Coll. 
Humphrys  attended  him  on  Board  the  Perse- 
verence  to  be  informed  by  Sir  Guy  when  he 
would  wish  to  land.  Sir  Guy  having  stipulated 
the  Time  of  Landing ;  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  chief  attended  by  two  aides 
de  Camp  only  (Humphrys  &  Cobb)  went  down  to  Onderdonck's  in  Tappan  Bay  & 
rec*  Sir  Guy  at  landing  &  after  the  Ceremonies  of  Landing  &  shaking  Hands  were 

1  Andrew  Elliot  was  born  In  Scotland.  In  172s. 
and  though  of  a  noble  family, but  the  third  son,  ho 
found  it  expedient  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile 
career.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home  frr 
America,  formed  a  partnership  with  another 
young  (Scotchman,  and  set  up  a  store  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  prospered  greatly  in  his  business  and 
accumulated  a  fortune.  On  a  visit  to  Scotland 
with  hi*  family  in  1763,  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  the  port  of  New- York,  and  he  therefore  trans- 
ferrin his  residence  to  this  city.  During  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  be  was  made  lieutenant-governor 
under  the  royal  military  governor  James  RoWrt- 
son.    He  resided  at  a  ( 


(as  he  was  a  connection  of  the  Earl  of  Minto),  on 
the  Bowery  Road,  about  two  miles  from  the  city, 
near  where  the  Stewart  Building  now  stands,  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  He  signalized  himself  particu- 
larly by  his  kindness  and  services  to  American 
prisoners  of  war.  At  the  evacuation  in  1783  he 
sailed  for  England,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  his  property  wan 
not  confiscated,  although  his  wife's,  in  Philadel- 
phia, was.  In  1790  he  was  urged  to  accept  the 
position  of  British  minister  to  the  United  States, 
but  declined.  He  died  in  May,  1797,  at  Mount 
Teviot,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland. 
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over  received  Sir  Guy  in  his  four  Horse  Carriage  &  came  up  to  Orange  Town  attended 
by  L'  Gov'  And:  Elliot  &  Ch.  Justice  Wr  Smith  (who  chose  to  walk  it  up  ab'  3  miles) 
&  M'  Secretary  Morgan,  Majors  Bockwith  &  Upham,  aide  de  Camp,  Capt*  Lutwyehe 
of  the  Perseverance  &  young  M'  John  White  a  midshipman  of  the  Quebec  Frigate, 
son  of  Henry  White,  Esquire 
of  New- York.  They  were  re- 
ceived and  saluted  at  Tap- 
pan  by  Major  Fish's  Detach- 
ment with  drums  beating  and 
Colours  flying  &  afterwards 
in  the  same  manner  by  Capt" 
Haratrancks' Company  of  the 
2-  N.  York  Light  Infant ry 
which  was  on  duty  at  the 
Commander  and  Chiefs 
Quarters.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  Gen'  Washington 
to  Go"  Gen'  Scott  and  the 
other  gentlemen  &  soon  af- 
ter they  retired  to  a  Room 
to  open  the  Business  of  the 
Interview  which  was  opened 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  a  masterly  Manner  &  then 
replied  to  by  Sir  Guy  after 
which  much  General  Con- 
versation took  place  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  Transactions  incident 
thereto  and  already  executed 
&  yet  to  take  place  a  short 
detail  of  which  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  Gov'  (whom  I  at- 
tended, not  conceiving  my- 
self at  liberty  from  my  relation  in  public  Duty  with  the  Comm'  in  chief  to  go  further) 
I  will  subjoin.  About  three  hours  after  (ah*  4  o'clock)  a  most  Sumptuous  Dinner  was 
prepared  by  M'  Francis  &  ab'  30  of  us  (being  then  joined  by  Mess"  Duer  Parker,  Lt 
Col'  W"  S  Smith  Comm'  of  Pres"  Major  Fish  and  some  of  his  officers  and  some  others) 
sat  down  &  eat  and  drank  in  Peace  and  good  fellowship,  without  drinking  any  Toasts, 
and  ab*  6.  Sir  Guy  and  his  associates  retired.  In  the  Evening,  letters  were  written  by 
the  Gen'  &  Gov'  on  the  subject  of  the  days  Interview,  to  Sir  Guy  which  were  dispatched 
the  next  morning  on  Board  the  Perseverance  &  Answers  expected  in  the  next  day.  But 
Sir  Guy's  Illness  of  an  Ague  which  he  caught  before  he  embarked  or  on  Board  Ship, 
prevented  answers  till  lately.  On  Wednesday  the  Commander  in  chief,  the  Gov',  Gen! 
Scott  Lt  Col1  Humphrys,  Cobb,  Trumbull,  Smith  &  Yarick  &  Major  Fish  &  Mess"  Duer 
&  Parker  went  to  dine  on  Board  Sliip,  then  lying  off  our  post  at  Dobb's  ferry,  on 
our  coming  on  Board,  the  Marines  were  paraded  &  saluted  &  soon  after  17,  24  pound- 
ers fired  and  then  detached  conferences  took  place.  Sir  Guy  was  confined  to  his  Bed 
till  after  Dinner.  An  Elegant  Dinner  (tho*  not  equal  to  the  American)  was  prepared 
&  wo  sat  down  in  perfect  Harmony  &  conviviality.  When  Sir  Guy's  fit  went  off.  he 
came  up  &  returned  to  his  Cabin  attended  by  our  Comm'  in  Chief  &  after  a  Confer- 
ence of  a  short  Duration  between  the  two  Gen1'  we  prepared  for  our  return  &  were 
saluted  in  the  same  Manner  &  with  17  pieces.    Thus  ended  that  great  formal  Business 
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&  the  next  morning  (the  8*)  Sir  Guy  went  to  Town  and  we  up  the  Hudson.   Sir 

Ouy  proposed  giving  up  Westchester  County  to  the  State  which  took  place  by  with- 
drawing his  Troops  from  Morrisania  on  the  14'*.  All  the  rest  of  the  posts  will  be 
given  up  early  as  possibly  they  can.  The  first  division  of  Cornwallis'  Army  have 
already  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  &  the  others  are  coming  in  rapidly  to  comply 
with  our  part  of  the  provisional  Treaty— I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  our  Capital."  — 


I  This  Is  from  an  allegorical  picture  by  Ben  ja-  tice  are  seen  the  Genii  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 

min  West.    Following  the  key,  we  learn  that  Re-  iea.  in  an  opening  glory,  binding  up  the  broken 

ligion  and  Justice  are  the  figures  seen  extending  fattta  of  the  two  countries,  as  emblematic  of  the 

the  mantle  of  Britannia,  while  she  herself  is  hold-  treaty  of  peace.    At  the  head  of  the  loyalists, 

ing  out  her  arm  and  shield  to  receive  the  loyal-  with  a  large  wig,  is  seen  Sir  William  Peppenll. 

ists.  Under  the  -I  it-Id  is  the  crown  of  Great  Brit-  one  of  their  most  efficient  friends  in  England,  and 

ain,  surrounded  by  loyalists.    The  group  has  immediately  behind  Mm,  with  a  scroll  in  his 

representatives  of  the  Law,  the  Church,  and  Gov-  hand,  is  Governor  William  Franklin,  of  New  Jor- 

ernment,  with  other  people.    An  Indian  chief  sey,  son  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  remained  loyal  un- 

extends  one  hand  toward  Britannia,  and  with  til  the  last.    The  two  figures  on  the  right  are  Mr. 

the  other  points  to  widows  and  orphans,  rendered  West  and  his  wife,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
so  by  the  war.    In  a  cloud  near  Religion  and  Jus-  Et.rroR. 
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|S  the  art  of  printing  may  be  said  to  mark  a  division  sepa- 
rating the  older  civilization  of  the  world  from  the  new,  so 
the  foundation  of  Bradford's  rough  printing-press  in  New- 
York,  about  1694,  may  be  said  to  serve  as  the  demarca- 
tion of  authentic  history  in  the  province  of  New- York.  From  this 
time  on  we  are  permitted  to  follow  with  greater  precision  the  action 
of  the  New- York  legislative  assembly,  where  centered  the  political 
life  and  energy  of  the  entire  province.  Prior  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  assembly  met  altogether  in  the  city  of  New-York,  which  was 
the  little  capital  of  the  province  and  the  seat  of  the  executive  resi- 
dence. Already  the  great  gate  of  the  New  World,  the  city  of  New- 
York  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  assume  the  air  of  a 
provincial  capital.  Its  British  garrison  and  naval  contingent,  its 
waterways  in  all  directions,  and  its  evident  destiuy  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  the  city ;  yet  life  in  North  America  could  not  then  have 
been  otherwise  than  earnest  and  unadorned.  The  lapse  of  time  has 
frequently  glossed  the  epoch  with  tales  of  brilliant  living  very  far 
removed  from  the  fact. 

Tho  real  importance  of  the  New- York  of  that  time  is  to  be  found  in 
the  seeds,  then  freshly  sown,  of  a  higher  and  more  emancipated  polit- 
ical freedom  than  the  world  had  yet  known.  To  follow  their  growth  to 
the  present  time  is  the  best  privilege  of  any  history.  In  the  year 
1700  tho  province  of  New- York,  though  sparsely  settled,  was  not  de- 
void of  the  elements  of  civilization,  and  even  then  it  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  conditions  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  World.' 

Although  the  population  of  the  city  of  New- York  is  estimated  to 
have  been  only  about  six  thousand  in  1710,  and  not  to  have  doubled 
that  figure  until  the  year  1750,  it  was  from  the  first  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive territorial  empire,  and  its  inhabitants  were  already  inspired 

i  Compare  tho  condition  of  New-York  in  1700  Macaulay'y  "  History  of  England,"  I.,  Chapter 
(Smith's  "History  of  the  Province  of  New  York."  III.  and  that  of  the  remoter  countries  of  Europe. 
London,  1757)  with  the  state  of  England  in  1685 
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by  the  contemplation  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of  the  future.1  In 
the  year  1736  there  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  buildings  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  which  was  a  mile  in  length.  The  militia  of  the 
city  then  numbered  two  thousand  three  hundred,  with  a  considerable 
reserve.    The  place  was  already  important. 

Iu  the  preceding  volume  we  attempted  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
civil  government  in  New- York,  and  their  superstructure,  to  the  year 
17(X).  Lord  Bellomont,  the  last  governor  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  also  the  first  in  the  eighteenth,  animated  partly  by  a  conviction 

that  the  people  were  more  loyal 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  dis- 
trusting the  Jacobite  tendencies 
of  those  more  educated,  favored 
the  adherents  of  Leisler,  who 
embraced  most  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  province.  The  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Bellomont,  an  un- 
affected and  somewhat  plain 
nobleman,  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  Eng- 
lish.*- Bellomont  himself  was 
evidently  not  impressed  with 
the  civilization  of  the  province, 
for  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of 
trade,  in  1699,3  he  remarked 
"  how  unruly  and  lawless  people 
are  in  this  province,  and  what 
necessity  there  is  that  the  pub- 
lic justice  be  settled  on  a  foot." 
He  said  that  piracy  "  does  and  will  prevail "  in  New- York  until  good 
law  officers  of  the  crown  bo  sent  out  from  England.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  extravagant  land  grants  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  given 
three  quarters  of  the  lands  then  in  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  prov- 
ince to  eleven  individuals,  for  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  crown. 
He  took  steps  to  break  these  grants,  and  thus  incurred  the  hostility 
of  the  "land-speculators "  of  that  time.  Lord  Bellomont's  opponents, 
and  the  Leislerians,  his  adherents,  formed  the  opposing  political 

1  In  1775  the  population  of  the  city  of  New-York  thousand  freeholder*,  or  person*  with  landed  in- 

was  upward  of  twenty  thousand  ;  St.  John  de  terest,  iu  the  province,  thus  showing  the  general 

Creve  (Yrur  says  twenty-eight  thousand  in  1772  distribution  of  property.    In  17*6  the  population 

("Magazine  of  American  History,"  2:749).    In  of  the  city  of  New- York  was  23,614  (Thotna*  E.  V. 

172:1  tin-  province  contained  40,564  jwoplc,  whites  Smith's  "  New  York  in  1789  "I.    In  1790  it  was 

and  blacks;  in  1731.  50.2*9 ;  in  1737,  (iO.437;  in  33.131. 

1740»  61,689 J  iu  1749,  73,44*;  iu  1756,  90,765;  in        *  De  Peyster's  "Life  of  Bellomont,"  pp.  1-32. 
1774.  1H2.247.     These  figures  exclude  the  Indians.        3  "  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of 

("Documentary  History  of  New  York."  1:689-  New  York,"  4  :  550. 
697.)   In  1769  there  seem  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
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parties  of  the  day.  The  Leislerians,  or  the  popular  party,  then  con- 
stituted the  democracy  or  liberals,  and  their  opponents,  by  repulsion, 
were  driven  to  uphold  things  more  conservative,  and  ultimately  clus- 
tered around  the  English  bureaucracy;  but  oftentimes  the  party 
issues  were  purely  personal  and  intensely  local.  Under  Lord  Bello- 
mout's  government  the  legislature  passed  acts  indemnifying  the  ad- 
herents of  Leisler  who  had  been  excepted  from  the  general  pardon  of 
1691,  and  they  settled  a  permanent  revenue  on  the  government  for 
six  years.  Elections  in  New- York  were  then  first  regulated  by  law, 
in  conformity  to  the  English  statutes.1 

The  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  Queen  Anne  on  the  throue 
of  England  and  her  dissolute  cousin,  Lord  Cornbury,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  governor  of  New-York.  The  instruc- 
tions and  commission  to  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  altered  the 
previous  constitution.  In  this  regnal  period,  the  germs  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  genius  of  the  New  World  began  to  assert  themselves 
in  favor  of  independence.  As  early  as  1704  Chief  Justice  Mompesson 
of  New- York  wrote  to  Lord  Nottingham  "  that  some  of  the  leadiug 
men  already  begin  to  talk  of  shaking  off  their  subjection  to  the  crown 
of  England."5  There  were  many  causes  which  made  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence inevitable,  but  the  chief  was  the  democratic  condition  of 
the  new  and  distant  country.  Prior  to  the  year  1700  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  English  colonial  authorities  to  establish  the  state  church 
of  England  in  New- York.  At  first  the  adherents  of  this  communion 
were  so  few  and  the  other  reformers  so  many  that  the  movement 
gained  little  impetus.  But  in  the  year  1704,  when  the  Dutch  had 
already  acquired  a  secure  status  for  their  church,  a  final  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  giving  effect  and  sanction  to  the  act  in- 
corporating Trinity  Church,  which  then  stood  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  New- York.  Thereafter,  an  act  of  1693,  entitled  "  An  act  for 
nettling  a  Ministry  and  Raisiug  a  Maintenance  for  them,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  County  of  Richmond,  West  Chester  and  Queens  County," 
which  had  been  passed  by  an  assembly  composed  mainly  of  dissent- 
ers from  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  with  the  sole 
view  of  maintaining  a  settled  clergy,  was  skilfully  wrested  from  its 
purpose  and  made  the  means  of  maintaining  to  some  extent  the 
Church  of  England  only.  Under  this  act  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince exercised  the  power  of  inducting  ministers  into  most  of  the  par- 
ishes,3 and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New- York,  without  regard  to 
denomination,  were  taxed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

1  w  H>n.  VI.,  o.  7,  and  7  &  8  Win.  III.  «  S<>o  n  wt  of  induction  papers.  Edward  F.  Do 

1  Chalmers's  •'  Revolt  uf  the  Colonics,"  1 :  :U6.        I*anwy'*  "Origin  nnd  History  of  Manors  in 

New  Vork."  pp.  !M,  t>3. 
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Tho  acts  of  1693  and  1704,  together  with  the  clauses  of  the  gover- 
nors' instructions  which  permitted  them  to  collate  to  all  benefices 
within  the  government,  gave  the  English  authorities  an  opportunity 
to  foster  the  Church  of  England  at  the  expense  of  the  province — an 
opportunity  which  met  with  determined  opposition  from  the  secta- 
ries.  The  act  of  1693  for  settling  a  ministry,  as  amended  by  subse- 
quent laws,  remained  in  force  until  the  Revolution.  Yet  if  the  English 
authorities  were  unmindful  of  the  truer  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
the  people  at  large  were  not  less  so,  and  the  assembly,  in  1700,1  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  every  Jesuit  and  Popish  priest  who  should  con- 
tinue in  the  colony  after  November  1,  1700,  should  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  if  he  broke  jail,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  Such  intolerance  serves  to  show  the  earlier  government  by 
the  Dutch  in  pleasing  contrast.  Under  the  Duke  of  York's  govern- 
ment, great  religious  toleration  had  been  practised,  and  tho  "Charter 
of  Libortys  of  1683" 2  made  ample  provision  for  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  persons  "professing  faith  in  God."  But  the  act  of  1700  was  re- 
trogressive and  calculated  to  distress  a  powerful  body  of  religionists 
to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  the  highest  conception  of  government. 
The  effect  of  the  legislation  in  New- York  on  the  Church  of  England 
has  met  with  the  most  diverso  conclusions,  some  persons  contending 
that  it  established  the  English  Church  in  the  province  and  others  of 
equal  authority  that  it  did  not."  It  is  probable  that  the  advocates  of 
both  opinions  are  in  part  right,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
established  here,  but  in  a  manner  differing  from  the  English  establish- 
ment and  far  less  destructive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
Protestant  denominations. 

The  judicial  establishment  of  New-York  furnished  the  theater  for 
nearly  all  the  ultimate  contentions  of  the  political  parties  of  the  prov- 
ince down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  we  see  the  evidences 
of  a  law-abiding  people,  destined  to  maintain  a  sure  government  on 
strong  foundations.  After  the  year  1700  some  notable  judicial  trials 
took  place,  which  did  much  to  put  the  constitution  of  the  province  on 
a  higher  plane.  Even  prior  to  1700  the  courts  had  accomplished 
something  in  this  direction,  in  a  very  rough  fashion,  indeed,  but  not 
altogether  inadequately.  In  the  year  1(>65  Ralph  Hall  and  wife  had 
been  tried  in  the  court  of  assizes  for  witchcraft,  under  au  English 
statute  of  James  I.  which  was  presumed  to  extend  here.  The  trial  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.1  In  1680  Governor  Carteret,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  brought  to  trial  at  the  New-York  assizes  for  riotously  presuming 


1  Smith  and  Lininwton's  -  Law.*  of  X.Y.."  1  :  W. 

2  Sf»«  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XIV,  p.  i>4T,  of  this  work; 
also  p.  40fi. 

3  F'»r  n  general  conspectus  of  these  opinion*,  hit 
ficuW  H.  Moore,  in  Dhwjmiu'k  ■■  Historical  Mnjfn- 
*im-,"  swon.l  writ*,  1 :  :«1 ;  2:  9;  Bainl's  "Civil 


Status  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Province  of 
New  York"'  C'Mainutine  of  American  History," 
3:  59:<| ;  E.  F.  I>e  Laneey's  Origin  and  History  of 
Manor*  in  New  York."  p.  100  «7  srq.:  Smith's 
•  nistorv  of  Now  York."  1 :  2M. 
«  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  4  :  133. 
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to  govern  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  patent.  Notwithstanding.  Governor  Andros,  who  presided, 
greatly  desired  a  conviction,  the  jury  preserved  the  integrity  of  trial 
by  jury  and  were  firm  for  acquittal.  In  1681  occurred  the  cause 
cclebre  in  which  William  Dyre,  the  collector  of  the  port,  was  indicted 
for  traitorously  exercising  regal  authority  over  the  king's  subjects,1  in 
levying  duties  under  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  When  Dyre  ob- 
jected to  the  court's  jurisdiction,  he 
was  shipped  to  England,  a  spirited 
proceeding  which  is  believed  by  our 
annalists  to  have  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
legislative  assembly  in  New-York. 

Although  the  administration  of 
justice,  prior  to  1700,  was  some- 
what rough,  according  to  present 
conceptions,  yet  it  was  quite  ade- 
quate. Civil  institutions  are  rarely 
better  than  the  average  of  the  civil- 
ization in  which  they  exist.  It  is 
most  important  to  a  new  common- 
wealth that  justice  should  be  effec- 
tual, just  as  at  a  subsequent  stago 
of  its  development  that  it  should  be  refined  as  well  as  effectual. 
Though  Lord  Bellomont  criticized  the  law-abiding  character  of  the 
people  of  New -York  in  his  day,  he  himself  violated  a  plain  principle 
of  justice  in  the  case  of  Alsop  vs.  Wandell,  when  he  and  the  council, 
constituting  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  province,  reversed  a  judgment 
of  the  same  court  rendered  by  his  predecessors  and  council.  Concern- 
ing this  conduct  the  lords  of  trade  iu  1700  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation, and  reminded  Lord  Bellomont  that  judgments  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  province  were  estoppels  of  record,  and  could  be  reversed 
only  by  the  king  in  council/1  Thus,  step  by  step,  government  was 
assuming  a  regular  form  and  molding  institutions  of  a  more  liberal 
and  advanced  character.  The  eighteenth  century  was  destined  to  in- 
troduce a  more  orderly  and  scientific  procedure  in  the  New-York 
judicatories.  The  augmenting  wealth  now  made  it  worth  while  for 
educated  persons  to  practise  at  the  bar  of  the  province  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  pursuits.    The  bench  began  to  be  occupied  by  trained 

1  Doc.  re  I.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y..  3  :  2*9.  was  the  case-  with  the  portraits  of  the  diarists 

s  The  portraits  of  the  English  historians  Lords  Samuel  I'epys  ami  John  Evelyn  that  appeared  in 

Macaulay  and  Stanhope  and  that  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  the  previous  volume.  Ei>it<>k. 

Lawran.  are  introduced  in  this  volume  by  reason  a  Doe.  rel.  CoL  Hist.  X.  Y..  4  :  635. 

of  the  many  quotations  from  their  writings,  as 
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lawyers,  not  always  eminent,  but  generally  of  respectable  attainments. 
Lord  Belloraont's  criticism  on  the  attainments  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
province  in  his  time  now  ceased  to  apply.1  By  1733  the  bar  of  the 
province  had  assumed  a  high  character,  and  was  perhaps  as  efficient 
as  at  any  subsequent  period  of  New-York  history.  As  early  as  the 
year  1704  the  English  forms  of  special  pleading  were  introduced  in 
the  province  of  New- York.2 

Lord  Bellomont's  death  in  1701  left  Lieutenant-Governor  Nan  fan 
the  executive  of  the  province.  Lord  Cornbury  was,  however,  appointed 
to  succeed  Lord  Bellomont.  So  soon  as  the  news  of  Lord  Cornbury's 
appointment  was  gazetted  at  New- York,  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard,  a 
leader  of  the  anti-Leislerian  party,  promoted  several  addresses  to  the 
king,  the  parliament,  and  the  new  governor.  These  were  generally 
subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  the 
tavern  of  John  Hutchins,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  New- York.  The 
addresses  accused  the  lieutenant-governor  of  bribing  the  assembly, 
and  reflected  on  the  council  generally.  When  Nanfan  heard  of  them, 
an  order  was  at  once  made  in  council,  dated  January  16,  1702, 
directing  Hutchins  to  deliver  them  up;  and  upon  his  refusal  he  was 
committed  to  the  common  jail  "for  the  siguing  of  libels  said  to  be 
against  the  administration  of  the  government."  Colonel  Bayard  and 
Rip  Van  Dam,  as  leaders  of  their  party,  immediately  petitioned  for 
Hutehins's  release,  and  thereupon  Nanfan  and  the  council,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  issued  a  warrant  committing 
Bayard  to  the  common  jail  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  under  a 
statute  of  the  New- York  assembly  of  1691.  By  this  statute  any 
overt  act  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  crown  was  made  treason,  pun- 
ishable according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Colonel  Bayard 
himself  had  been  prominent  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  very  act* 
under  which  he  was  indicted. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan  did  not  await  Lord  Cornbury's  arri- 
val, but  at  once  issued  a  special  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to 
At  wood,  then  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  De  Peyster  and 
Walters,  the  puisne  judges,  before  whom  Bayard  was  brought  to  trial 
at  New- York  city.  The  New-York  statute  under  which  Bayard  was 
indicted,  in  terms,  made  the  law  of  England  concerning  treason  the 
law  of  New-York.  The  evidence  in  the  case,  the  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court  are  fully  reported  in  the  Eng- 
lish State  Trials  by  Howell.'  Colonel  Bayard  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  He  appealed  to  the  king  in, 
council,  and  Queen  Anne,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1702, 
reversed  the  attainder,11  and  at  the  October  term,  1703,  the  remittitur,  so 

i  Doe.  rtl.  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  4  :  441.     *  Duly'**  "Judicial  Organization  of  the  St«t<\"  p.  xllil. 
3  St*  the  act.  Howell's  State  Trials,  14  :  471.      *  lb.,  p.  471.     5  Doc.  reL  Col.  Hist.  X.  T.,  4  :  1023. 
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reversing  the  judgment,  was  regularly  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New- York.  The  important  incident  in  Bayard's  case  concerns  the 
office  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Emott,  of  counsel  to  Colonel  Bayard,  contended 
that  the  jury  were  to  pass  upon  the  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 
The  chief  justice  appears  to  have  been  very  much  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  was  ultimately  censured  for  his  course  in  this  trial.  The 
reversal  of  the  conviction  and  the  attitude  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
in  this  important  case  aided  a  better  administration  of  justice  in  New- 
York.  The  official  report  shows  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  a  quiet  dignity  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  counsel, 
which  in  themselves  guaranteed  additional  security  to  the  liberty  of 
the  province. 

In  1706  occurred  another  legal  trial  of  importance  in  forming  the 
colonial  constitution.  Lord  Cornbury's  instructions  prompted  him  to 
be  zealous  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
province.  The  Dutch  in  New-York  were  still  of  the  professed  religion 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  subject  in  church  government  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Lord  Cornbury's  efforts  led  him  into  a  con- 
flict with  the  courts,  where  he  was  discomfited.  On  January  21, 
1706,  Francis  Makemie  and  John  Hampton,  two  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, were  arrested  under  the  governor's  warrant  for  preaching 
without  a  license.  After  some  weeks'  confinement  they  were  brought 
before  Chief  Justice  Mompesson  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  admitted  to  bail.  The  writ  and  return  are 
given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Force's  "Historical  Tracts"  (No.  4). 
The  mittimus  of  Lord  Cornbury  failed  to  specify  any  crime,  and  the 
prisoners  hoped  to  be  discharged ;  but  before  the  return  to  the  writ 
Lord  Cornbury  issued  another  mittimus,  in  form  somewhat  more 
regular.  At  the  March  term  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against 
Makemie  for  unlawfully  preaching  without  a  license, "  against  the 
peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  her  crown  and  dignity,"  and  for  the  un- 
lawful use  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  than  those  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  last  clause  of  the  indictment  was  for 
an  unlawful  meeting  in  a  conventicle.  When  Makemie's  trial  came 
on,  the  attorney-general  rested  his  case  on  an  English  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  asserting  the  crown's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  private  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury,  the  English  uniformity 
of  worship  act,  and  the  Euglish  penal  laws  against  conventicles. 
These  statutes  were  all  leveled  against  Romish  recusants,  and  were 
restricted  to  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Makemie's 
counsel  contended  that  these  acts  had  no  operation  here,  and  they 
rested  on  the- New- York  "Charter  of  Libertys,"'  which  provided  for 
absolute  religious  toleration.   The  attorney  for  the  crown  suggested 

1  Vol.  I,  pp.  406,  407.  of  this  work. 
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that  the  "Charter  of  Libertys"  had  been  disallowed,  which  was  the 
fact ;  but  not  being  prepared  to  prove  his  assertion,  the  defense  had 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  moved  that  as  the 
accused  admitted  the  fact,  the  jiuy  should  bring  in  a  special  verdict, 

as  they  were  not  judges  of  the  law. 
Chief  Justice  Mompesson  charged 
the  jury  that  if  they  "chose  to 
bring  upon  themselves  to  judge 
the  law  they  might  do  so,  or  bring 
it  in  specially."  He  had  some 
doubt  how  far  the  governors  in- 
structions had  the  force  of  law. 
The  jury  promptly  found  the  de- 
fendant not  guilty.  This  case 
added  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  guarantees  for  personal  liberty. 
It  extended  the  province  of  New- York  juries  decidedly  beyond  the 
contemporary  practice  of  England.  There  were  other  notable  cases 
during  this  epoch,  which  will  be  noticed  at  the  proper  time. 

Under  Lord  Cornbury's  government  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New- 
York  was  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England.2  The  early  establishment  of  an  equity  court 
had  an  ameliorating  effect  upon  the  rigor  of  proceedings  at  law,  which 
were  then  very  technical  and  arbitrary.  The  mere  fact  that  the  court 
was  established  gave  a  reserve  force  to  legal  administration  which  can- 
not be  overestimated.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  established  by 
ordinance,  was  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  province :  the  searching 
character  of  its  inquiries,  the  multiform  relief  which  could  be  obtained 
there,  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  juries,  combined  to  render  it  a 
hated  institution.  Its  maintenance  as  organized  without  act  of  assem- 
bly finally  became  a  spirited  political  issue  between  the  popular  party 
and  the  governmental  party  in  the  province.  Many  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  make  Lord  Cornbury's  government  an  extremely  unpopular 
one :  his  efforts  to  establish  the  Church  of  England,  his  assertion  of 
the  fullest  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  exercised  in  England  over 
education  and  benefices,  although  according  to  his  instructions  from 
the  crown,  were  wholly  ineonsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  and 
the  measure  of  self-government  which  the  province  had  already  de- 
termined on.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say,  therefore,  that  the 
germs  of  independent  government  can  be  detected  in  the  spirited 

1  The  above  illustration  shows  »he  residence  of  pnijrn,  this  house  nerved  as  headquarters  to  General 

Christopher  Billop,  on  Staten  Island.    He  repre-  Howe.  Editor. 

Wilted  Richmond  County  in  the  provincial  a»-  -  See  his  Ordinances,  2  Rev.  Laws  of  N.  Y.. 

semWy.    During  the  occupation  of  the  island  liy  1H13.    Appendix  VIII. 
the  British,  previous  to  the  Inrng  Island  cam- 
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assertions  of  the  people  of  New- York  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  our  subject  to  follow,  at  this  time,  the  details  of 
the  administrations  of  the  various  royal  governors,  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, and  presidents  of  the  council  succeeding  Lord  Corn  bury.  Under 
some  of  them  important  political  events  took  place,  and  under  all  of 
them  there  was  an  assertion  by  the  assembly  and  the  people  at  largo 
that  this  was  a  quasi-independent  state,  entitled  to  the  same  full 
measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England.  Indeed,  in  some  instances 
the  political  claims  of  the  more  sturdy  already  wont  beyond  those  of 
their  most  advanced  kinsmeu  in  England.  It  seemed  by  the  nature 
of  things  to  be  reserved  to  this  country  to  work  out  the  more  logical 
sequence  of  the  earlier  achievements  of  Englishmen  in  the  region  of 
constitutional  law. 

At  the  death  of  Governor  Montgomerie,  who  succeeded  Governor 
William  Burnet  in  1728,  the  government  of  New- York  devolved  on 
Rip  Van  Dam,  Esq.,  as  president  of  the  council.  The  latter  was  an 
opuleut  merchant  and  a  native  provincial  of  Dutch  descent.  Van 
Dam  had  held  the  government  some  thirteen  months,  when  Colonel 
Cosby,  previously  the  Governor  of  Minorca,  arrived  out  as  Governor 
of  New- York.  Colonel  Cosby  brought  with  him  the  king's  order,  dated 
May  31, 1732,  for  an  equal  partition  between  himself  and  Rip  Van  Dam 
of  the  salary,  perquisites,  and  emoluments  received  by  the  latter  dur- 
ing his  administration.  Mr.  Van  Dam  astutely  offered  to  accede  to  the 
king's  order  provided  Colonel  Cosby  would  divide  his  official  receipts 
during  a  like  period  —  some  four  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  those 
received  by  Mr.  Van  Dam. 

This  dispute  led  to  an  assault  on  the  entire  judicial  establishment 
of  the  province,  and  turned  public  attention  very  pointedly  to  the 
nature  of  the  government  as  then  constituted.  In  some  measure 
it  contributed  to  the  expression  of  party  doctrines  which  culminated 
in  revolution.  Governor  Cosby  could  not  enforce  his  demand  against 
Mr.  Van  Dam  in  chancery,  for  the  governor  was  ex-officio  chancellor, 
and  might  not  be  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.  In  an  action  at  law 
Governor  Cosby  dreaded  the  verdict  of  a  New- York  jury,  for  Mr.  Van 
Dam  was  a  popular  citizen,  and  New-YTork  juries  had  begun  to  take 
into  their  keeping  the  people  of  their  own  country.  The  ingenuity  of 
Cosby's  legal  advisers  prompted  him  to  proceed  against  Van  Dam  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  according  to  the  usual  course  at  common  law, 
but  by  bill  in  equity,  on  the  theory  that  the  ordinances  erecting  the 
Supreme  Court1  and  the  judges'  commissions  authorized  the  justices 
to  sit  as  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in  England  heard  causes  in 
equity.8   It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York  then 

1  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XIV.  «  3  Blackstone'B  Com.,  44,  427. 
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had  (and  now  has,  for  its  jurisdiction  is  only  a  continuation)  the  juris- 
diction possessed  by  the  English  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  To  facilitate  this  theory  of  the  governor's,  an 
ordinance  was  promulgated  on  December  4,  1732,  enabling  the  Su- 
preme Court  judges  to  appoint  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
they  or  any  of  them  might  direct. 

Before  the  case  of  Cosby  vs.  Van  Dam,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- 
York  had  not  exercised  an  equity  jurisdiction,  all  such  matters  being 
relegated  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  now  proposed  to  establish 
the  equity  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Mr.  Van  Dam's  coun- 
sel, in  order  the  better  to  maiutain  their  client's  counter-claim,  pre- 
sented a  summons  in  an  action  at  law  to  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  this  official  refused  to  seal  a  writ  to  run  against  the  gover- 
nor. They  then  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  justices  for  a  letter 
directed  to  the  governor,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  practice  in 
England  when  a  peer  of  the  realm  was  defendant.  This  the  judges 
refused  as  unprecedented.  Meanwhile  the  attorney-general  had  pro- 
ceeded against  Mr.  Van  Dam  in  equity  to  a  commission  of  rebellion, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in  equity  in  the  exchequer  chamber 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  treatment  awakened  great  popular  sym- 
pathy. His  counsel,  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  filed  a 
plea  of  exceptions  to  the  jurisdiction,  which  evince  that  they  went  to 
the  extent  of  questioning  the  governor's  right  to  establish  by  ordi- 
nance, independently  of  the  New-York  assembly,  courts  of  justice  in 
the  province.  They  further  argued  that  there  was  no  equity  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  which  had  only  the  jurisdic- 
tion common  to  the  three  great  English  law  courts,  the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  and  not  their  collective  jurisdiction. 
These  exceptions  were  overruled  by  Justices  De  Lancey  and  Philipse, 
although  the  chief  justice,  Morris,  dissented,  in  an  opinion  which 
expressed  the  political  creed  of  the  popular  party  in  the  province. 
This  opinion  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  erect  any  court  of  equity. 

At  a  later  stage  the  equity  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  as- 
serted, seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  Mr.  Wyche,  in  the  first 
work  on  the  practice  of  the  New-York  courts,  claims  for  the  Supreme 
Court  only  the  legal  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Court 
of  Exchequer.  In  the  case  of  Cosby  vs.  Vau  Dam  the  Supreme  Court 
incidentally  passed  on  another  important  question,  for  they  held  that 
the  demise  of  the  king  did  not  determine  the  ordinances  of  the  gover- 
nors of  tho  province.  The  court  certainly  did  decide  also  that  the 
king  had  a  right  by  ordiuance  of  the  royal  governors  to  erect  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  province  of  New- York.  In  the  preceding  volume1 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  though  disputed  in  New-York,  this  power  was 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  5«2. 
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undoubtedly  allowed  by  the  colonial  constitutions  of  that  time.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  dated  at 
New- York,  December  13,  1764,  that  the  arguments  against  such  a 
prerogative  were  all  founded  on  what  tho  king  could  do  in  England, 
and  conclude  that  the  king  can  do  nothing  in  the  colonies  which  he 
cannot  in  England;  and  he  added,  "If  this  were  true  it  must  be  sub- 
versive of  every  government  in  the  Colonies." 

Governor  Cosby  was  so  much  exasperated  at  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Morris  that,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  removed 
him  from  the  chief-justiceship  and  appointed  Judge  De  Laucey  in  his 
place.  This  imprudent  act,  without  the  advice  of  the  council,  added 
to  the  general  excitement  in  which  the 
province  was  thrown  by  the  majority 
decision  in  Cosby  vs.  Van  Dam.  Morris, 
induced  by  the  injustice  of  his  removal 
to  seek  an  ascendancy  in  the  assembly, 
was  promptly  elected  to  represent  his 
county  of  Westchester,  and  his  son  was 
elected  a  burgess  of  the  incorporated 
town  of  Westchester.  In  this  election 
party  spirit  ran  so  high  that  when  Judge 
Morris  arrived  at  the  capital  he  was  wel- 
comed by  a  salute  of  cannon  and  a  pub- 
lic entertainment.  Judge  Morris  now 
became  the  leader  of  the  popular  or 
democratic  party  of  the  province.  The 
acrimony  of  the  cauvass  found  expres- 
sion in  Zenger's  "  New-York  Weekly  Jour- 
nal," which,  in  addition  to  tho  "  freshest 
advices  foreign  and  domestic"  announced  in  its  advertisement,  con- 
tained matter  highly  offensive  to  the  governor,  and  which  finally 
became  so  intolerable  that  Zenger's  prosecution  for  libel  ensued. 

After  Judge  Morris's  election  every  measure  of  the  government  was 
contested  in  the  assembly.  Petitions  praying  relief  against  the  new 
Court  of  Equity  established  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  addressed  to 


i  The  above  portrait  was  received  too  late  to 
appear  in  its  proper  place.  Colonel  Kobert  (J. 
Conbv  writes  from  Strad bally  Hall.  Queens  Countv, 
Ireland,  under  date  May  4.  IMS;  "I  am  sorry  to 
have  been  no  long  in  Bending  you  the  accompanying 
photograph,  which  is  from  an  oil  painting  hanging 
in  this  house.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  family  por- 
traits I  find  it  described  as  follows:  —  "Picture 
of  His  Execlleucy  Gen.  William  Cosby,  formerly 
Governor  of  New- York  and  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Regiment  of  Foot,  sixth  son  of  Alexander 
Cosby  of  Stradbally  Hall,  and  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I/Estrange  of  Maystorm.  in  Kings 
County;  married  the  Hon.  Grace  Montague,  sister 


of  George,  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  died  in  his  govern- 
ment in  1735.  He  left  issue  Henry,  a  captain  in 
the  navy;  Elizabeth,  married  in  1733  to  Lord 
Augustus  Fitxroy,  and  Grace,  married  to  Joseph 
Murray,  Esquire,  of  New- York."  It  may  »*•  worth 
mentioning  that  tho  salaries  of  England's  colonial 
governors  have  changed  since  Cosby 's  time.  In 
IMG,  Bermuda,  with  fifteen  thousand  party-colored 
inhabitants  and  two  thousand  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, pays  three  thousand  pounds  ;  Jamaica.  al»out 
six  thousand  ;  Fiji,  with  its  handful  of  white  set- 
tlers, pavs  its  governor  Ave  thousand  pounds,  and 
British  Guiana  the  same  sum.  with  a  lieutenant- 
at  fifteen  hundred  i 
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the  assembly.  The  petitions  recited  that  it  was  well  known  "  that 
the  courts  are  not  established  by  act  of  assembly  as  by  the  laws  of 
Eugland  they  ought  also  to  be,  especially  the  Court  of  Equity  lately 
erected  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Province,  which  they  take  to  be 
a  grievance  aud  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  it  is  now 
constituted.*'  The  petitioners  asserted  "  that  being  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  they 
did  take  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen." 
The  petitions  were  brought  into  the  house  May  31,  1734.  They  con- 
tained a  clear  statement  of  the  issue  between  the  governed  and  the 
royal  authority  as  exercised  in  New-York.  The  petitions  were  con- 
sidered so  important  that  counsel  were  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  support  them.  The  question  was  indeed  a  new  question,  for 
it  involved  the  whole  theory  of  the  English  domination  in  America. 
The  popular  party  was  asserting  a  principle  of  home  rule,  in  main- 
taining that  no  act  could  be  done  here  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and  English  liberty.  There- 
after the  struggle  continued  down  to  independence,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  ever  any  clearer  statement  of  the  American  posi- 
tion touching  the  English  supremacy. 

The  party  struggle  finally  ended  in  an  order  of  the  governor's 
council,  dated  November  2, 1734,  directing  that  certain  issues  of  Zen- 
ger's  "  New-York  Weekly  Journal "  be  "  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman."  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Zenger  was  ar- 
rested, by  order  of  the  council,  for  printing  seditious  libels.  He  was 
subsequently  brought  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  his  counsel  contended  for  his  right  to  be  bailed,  citing 
Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right  (3  Car.),  the  habeas  corpus  act  (31 
Car.  II.) ;  also  the  English  provisions  against  excessive  bail.  Neverthe- 
less, his  bail  was  made  so  excessive  that  Zenger  could  not  furnish  it. 
Then  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  a  true  bill  against  him,  and  the 
governor  directed  the  attorney-general  to  proceed  without  indictment, 
by  information  for  a  misdemeanor.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
filed  exceptions  to  the  "being  of  the  Court,"  because  the  judges'  com- 
missions ran  only  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  not  for  good  be- 
havior as  in  England,  and  because  they  were  granted  without  the 
consent  of  the  council  for  the  province.  The  exceptions  went  almost 
to  the  length  of  questioning  the  king's  authority  in  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. The  court  promptly  struck  the  names  of  the  counsel  filiug 
the  exceptions  from  the  rolls  of  the  court,  saying,  "You  have  brought 
it  to  that  point  that  either  we  must  go  from  the  bench  or  you  from 
the  bar."   The  judges  then  assigned  inferior  counsel  to  the  prisoner. 

The  populace  became  intensely  excited,  and  when  the  day  set  for 
trial  had  arrived  the  counsel  for  the  crown  were  more  than  matched 
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by  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  who  had 
been  quietly  brought  over  for  the  occasion  and  instructed  by  the 
disbarred  lawyers.  The  case  is  fully  reported  in  the  English  State 
Trials.1  The  libel  being  admitted,  the  attorney-general  claimed  a  for- 
mal verdict,  as  he  asserted  it  was  the  province  of  tho  court  only  to 
judge  whether  the  matter  was  libelous,  and  that  the  truth  was  no 
justification.  To  this  the  court  assented,  but  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  contended  against  the  doctrine,  and  maintained  the 
right  of  juries  to  determine  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.  Contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  court,  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  This 
celebrated  case  was  declared  by  Gouverneur  Morris  to  be  "the  germ  of 
the  American  Revolution";  but,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  was  only  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  correlated  events  which  were  leading  to  revolution. 
As  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the  province  of  New- York  and  the 
state  of  the  law,  the  case  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  More  than 
fifty  years  before  Lord  Erskine's  eloquent  arguments  in  support  of 
the  right  of  juries  to  find  a  general  verdict  in  libel  cases,  and  more 
than  fifty  years  before  the  remedial  statute  to  this  effect2  was  enacted 
in  Euglaud,  a  verdict  of  a  common  jury  in  the  province  of  New- York 
had  settled  the  law  of  New-York  on  this  point  in  favor  of  liberty,  and 
established  here  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
point  where  the  law  of  New- York  was  in  advance  of  that  in  England. 
In  England  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  prisoners  indicted  for  felony 
until  the  statute  6  and  7  William  IV., c.  114,  sec.l,but  the  practice  seems 
to  have  been  uniformly  otherwise  in  this  province,  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  In  England  the  origin  of  the  excessive  technicality  of  crim- 
inal pleading  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  accused  had  no 
counsel  iu  cases  of  felony. 

Governor  Cosby  did  not  long  survive  Zenger's  trial.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  in  the  year  1736,  his  old  enemy  Judge  Morris  was  in- 
strumental in  preferring  an  impeachment  of  the  governor  to  the 
lords  of  trade.  Lord  Mansfield  (then  Mr.  William  Murray)  appeared 
iu  support  of  the  petition,  but  the  lords  of  trade  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  charges  were  insufficient  to  warrant  the  governor's  removal. 

In  1741  occurred  one  of  the  most  shocking  incidents  in  the  histoiy 
of  New- York.  Many  poisons,  including  an  alleged  Romish  priest, 
were  tried  and  coudemned  for  complicity  in  the  so-called  negro  plot 
to  burn  the  city  of  New-York.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  indi- 
cate a  great  panic,  rash  procedure,  and  numerous  hasty  executions  by 
burning  and  hanging.  When  the  public  calm  was  restored  the  people 
looked  back  in  horror  to  find  that  so  great  a  number  of  persons  had 
l>eeu  executed.  No  other  incident  in  American  history  affords  better 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  calm  review  of  criminal  trials  by  delib- 

X  Vol.  XVII,  p.  575.  :  32  Geo.  III.  c.  GO. 
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erate  appeals  and  an  accurate  and  formal  criminal  procedure.  The 
only  satisfaction  a  retrospect  of  these  trials  furnishes  is  that  they 
were  a  direct  result  of  the  baneful  institution  of  slavery,  and  not  a 
result  of  anything  vitally  defective  in  our  own  early  legal  institutions. 

One  of  the  last  of 
the  great  legal  con- 
troversies which  took 
place  before  the  War 
of  Independence  was 
intimately  concerned 
with  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  province 
of  New-York.  From 
1755- 5G  until  the  year 
1763  the  struggle  be- 
tween France  and 
England  for  the  mas- 
ten'  in  America  was 
depending.  This  strug- 
gle concerned  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  po- 
litical questions  which 
have  yet  arisen  on  this 
continent,  u  Should 
its  civilization,  cus- 
toms and  laws  be 
those  of  France  or  of 
England!"1  The  so- 
lution, at  a  cost  to 
England  greater  than 
the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  led,  or  must 
lead  ultimately,  to  the 
solidarity  of  North 
America.  Amidst  the 
din  of  the  conflict  just 
indicated  was  begun 
another  very  celebrated  litigation,  styled  the  case  of  Forsey  vs.  Cuu- 
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P  R  I  LA  D  E  LP  H  Z  At 
Pnixrtn  and  3oto  Mr  W.  AIT  KEN.  at  Pope? 
Kxao,  Tuxet  Doo.i  above  tub  Comes 
i  "nr.  Mas  kit  STtJffT» 
H.aCc.U.UH. 


i  Governor  Seymour,  "  Magazine  of  American 
History."  :t :  221. 

The  Aitken  Bible,  of  which  the  above  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  title-page  from  t)ie  original  in  the 
possession  of  the  Editor,  is  much  rarer  than  the 
Mazarin  or  Gutenberg  Bible.  It  wan  the  first  Eng- 
lish Bible  printed  in  the  New  World.    Only  i 


six  or  seven  copies  are  known.  One  of  these  may 
lie  seen  in  the  Lenox  Library.  An  imperfect  one 
was  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Brinley  collec- 
tion, and  since  that  time  a  thousand  dollars  ha* 
i  paid  for  a  copy  of  thia  small  12rao  Bible. 
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niDgham.  It  also  concerned  the  integrity  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New- York,  or  rather  that  feature  of  trial  by  jury  which  related 
to  the  legal  effect  of  the  jury's  verdict.  On  October  26,  1764,  a  New- 
York  jury  rendered  a  verdict  against  one  Cunningham  for  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  damages  and  costs  in  an  action  brought  by 
one  Forsey  for  assault  and  battery  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
defendant.  Only  five  hundred  pounds  actual  damage  was  proven,  and 
the  balance  was  "smart  money,"  or  exemplary  damages.  The  defen- 
dant moved  to  set  aside  the  verdict  as  excessive,  and  the  motion  was 
denied.  Under  the  prevailing  practice  the  remedy  was  then  by  a  writ 
of  eiTor  in  common-law  cases,  returning  a  bill  of  exceptions  into  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  the  province,  which  could  review  the  errors  of  law 
but  not  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  de- 
fendant's agent,  conceiving  that  the  thirty-second  instruction  to  Gen- 
eral Monckton,  then  the  governor  of  the  province,  had  changed  the 
practice  by  permitting  an  appeal  in  common-law  cases  whereby  the 
court  could  investigate  the  facts  found  by  the  jury,  tendered  a  petition 
of  appeal  accompanied  by  a  bond  for  doublo  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment. This  petition  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  refused,  as 
impertinent  and  unprecedented. 1  The  governor,  as  chancellor,  then 
granted  a  writ  of  inhibition  staying  ail  proceedings  on  the  verdict, 
and  subsequently,  by  mandamus,  the  Supreme  Court  was  directed  to 
send  up  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case.  The  result  of  this  litigation 
was  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  New-York,  as 
the  real  question  was  thought  to  involve  the  right  of  the  crown  agents 
to  reverse  or  examine  the  verdicts  of  New- York  juries  who  could  be 
trusted  to  stand  firmly  against  tyranny.  To  review  a  verdict  by 
appeal  was  thought  something  new  and  sinister.  Appeals  in  English 
law  had  been  borrowed  from  the  civilians.  When  the  review  was  by 
writ  of  error,  the  facts  found  by  a  jury  could  not  be  disturbed  except 
by  proceedings  which  grew  out  of  the  obsolete  writ  of  attaint,  the 
progenitor  of  the  modern  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  as  against 
evidence.  The  instructions  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  as  governor  of 
New- York,  first  contained  directions  for  appeal  in  common-law  cases, 
and  were  deemed  by  the  people  of  New- York  to  be  in  derogation  of 
their  political  rights.  The  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  province,  on  Jau- 
uary  11,  1765,  rendered  a  decision  that  no  appeal  could  be  taken  in  a 
common-law  case,  but  the  lieutenant-governor  dissented.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York  for  October  27, 1765,  is  a 
petition  of  Robert  Ross  Waddel,  attorney  in  fact  for  defendant  Cun- 
ningham, by  which  it  appears  that  the  defendant  had  petitioned  the 
king  to  review  the  entire  proceedings  in  New-York,  and  that  the  king, 
by  an  order  in  council,  had  referred  it  to  the  lords  of  the  committee 

1  Aspinwalls  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Publications,  10 :  MO. 
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for  hearing  appeals  from  the  plantations,  who  had  reported  that  such 
appeal  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  governor  and  council  directed 
to  remit  the  record  bolow.  This  report  the  king  had  confirmed,  and 
upon  these  facts  the  petitioner  prayed  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
council.  The  Supreme  Court,  zealous  for  their  jurisdiction,  requested 
Mr.  Waddel  to  exhibit  his  authority  to  act  for  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
upon  its  production  they  declared  it  insufficient,  intimating  that  had 
it  been  sufficient,  they  had  no  authority  to  send  up  a  record  of  a 
higher  court.  The  final  decision  fell  upon  most  grateful  ears  in  the 
proviuce,  for  already  personal  liberty  in  New-York  was  zealously 
watched,  and  the  inhabitants  were  extremely  intelligent  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  political  or  serai-political  questions,  including  those  which 
were  as  indirect  in  operation  as  the  legal  effect  of  judicial  decisions. 

Having  now  followed  briefly  some  of  the  important  trials  which 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  province,  it  would 
seem  next  in  order  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  legal  and 
governmental  institutions  of  New-York  about  the  year  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  "War  of  Independence.  We  can  thus  better  contrast 
their  continuity,  or  the  degree  of  change  effected  in  them  by  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  ultimate  political  independence  of  the  province.  In 
the  preceding  volume  (Ch.  XIV)  the  form  of  the  jurisprudence  of  New- 
York  was  outlined  as  far  as  the  year  1700,  but  since  then  it  had  as- 
sumed greater  completeness ;  and  by  the  year  1775  the  bar  and  bench 
had  brought  its  administration  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  as  is 
often  realized  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  undertake  the  examina- 
tion of  old  colonial  records,  patents  and  other  legal  instruments.  The 
positive  law  of  the  province  in  1775  consisted  of  the  acts  of  the  as- 
sembly of  New -York,  the  statutes  of  England  in  which  New- York 
was  expressly  mentioned  or  included,  and  certain  acts  passed  in  Eng- 
land before  New- York  had  its  own  legislature,  and  confirmatory  or 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  In  practice,  the  judges  seemed  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  determining  what  English  statutes 
were  in  force  here.  William  Smith,  the  colonial  historian  of  New- 
York,  and  a  lawyer  of  prominence  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  writing  in  the  year  1732,  said  that  "the  state  of  our  laws 
opens  a  door  to  much  controversy.  The  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
them  renders  property  precarious,  and  greatly  exposes  us  to  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  bad  judges.  The  common  law  of  England  is  gener- 
ally received,  together  with  such  statutes  as  were  enacted  before  we 
had  a  legislature  of  our  own.  But  our  courts  exercise  a  sovereign 
authority  in  determining  what  parts  of  the  common  and  statute  law 

ought  to  be  extended  In  many  instances  they  have  also  extended, 

as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  even  acts  of  parliament  passed  since  we 
have  had  a  distinct  legislature,  which  is  adding  greatly  to  our  confu- 
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sion.nI  The  complaint  of  this  colonial  lawyer  was  not  a  solitary  one, 
but  in  that  day  they  reflected  little  on  the  difficulties  of  importing  a 
ready-made  jurisprudence  from  the  country  of  its  origin.  At  a  later 
stage  of  colonial  development  there  was  a  general  rule  observed  in 
English  colonies:  namely,  that  in  colonies  settled  by  England  the 
English  statutes  passed  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  in 
conquered  provinces  those  statutes  passed  anterior  to  the  edict  put- 
ting in  force  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  prevailed.  Until  this  rule  was 
applied  —  and  it  possessed  its  exceptions,  for  not  all  anterior  statutes 
were  in  force,  but  only  suitable  ones  —  there  was  naturally  much  con- 
fusion ou  the  subject,  which  all  the 
authorities  admit  and  deplore.  Yet 
in  practice  the  early  bar  of  New-York 
knew  the  working  application  of  the 
rule,  and  as  statutes  were  determined 
to  be  in  force,  the  law  of  the  province 
assumed  a  more  settled  state.  In 
Forsey  vs.  Cunningham,  Chief  Justice 
Horsmanden  (himself  a  reviser  of  the 
New- York  laws)  stated  what  was  un- 
questionably the  truo  rule  on  this 
subject  in  New-York  prior  to  the 
Revolution :  "  That  the  Supreme 
Court  proceeds  in  the  main  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster;  and  the  common  law 
of  England  with  the  statutes  affirm- 
ing or  altering  it  before  a  legislature 
was  established  here,  and  those  passed 
since  such  establishment  expressly  extended  to  us,  with  our  legisla- 
tive acts  (which  are  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England), 
constitute  the  laws  of  this  Colony."  3 

In  addition  to  the  English  statutes  indicated  by  Chief  Justice 
Horsmanden,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  English  common  law 
furnished  the  general  rule,  or  that  it  was  the  commou  or  unwritten 
law  of  the  province  of  New- York.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question,  as 
shown  in  the  former  volume  of  this  history  (Vol.  I,  p.  543),  that  the 
Dutch  jurisprudence  had  been  substantially  displaced  by  the  English. 
Yet  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  what  has  been  affirmed  bv  manv  wise 
lawyers  then  and  since,  that  portions  of  the  more  ancient  Dutch  law  of 

'  Smith's  "  nutory  of  tli««  Province  of  New  Colonel  John  Bayard's  reidmeut.    His  life  was 

York."  1  :  309  (reprint  of  1829).  written  by  his  grandson,  John  William  Wallace. 

*  There  is  unfortunately  no  portrait  of  Willian  and  published  in  18H4.    Vide  note  on  page  234. 

Bradford,  New- York's  first  printer,  the  above  being  Eimtor. 

»  copy  from  a  miniature  of  his  grandson,  the  pa-  :t  See.  to  the  same  effect.  Governor  Tryon's  re- 

trlot  printer  of  the  Revolution  and  the  major  of  port  in  1774,  "  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,"  1  :  754. 
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the  province  remained  in  theory  of  limited  effect  down  to  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  opinion  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  a  very  eminent 
Virginian  lawyer  of  the  last  century,  given  about  1733,  on  tho  case  of 
Cosby  vs.  Van  Dam,  truly  states  "  that  as  New  York  was  a  conquered 
country  it  is  very  probable  something  may  have  been  stipulated  be- 
tween the  crown  of  England  in  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  Holland 
which  were  left  there  in  possession  of  their  estates  and  so  became 
subjects  to  England.  If  there  was  any  such  treaty  that  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Province."  The  nature  of 
the  stipulation  alluded  to  by  the  Virginian  has  also  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  volume  (Chapter  XIV).  But  in  addition  to  the  Dutch 
law  reserved  by  the  "Articles  of  Surrender,'1  there  was  (pursuant 
to  a  principle  or  canon  of  all  systems  of  recognized  jurisprudence)  a 
certain  vague  and  undefined  substratum  of  Dutch  law  left  standing, 
for  the  laws  of  the  conquered  always  remain  in  force  until  expressly 
abrogated  by  the  conqueror.  In  the  outline  of  the  laws  of  tho  preced- 
ing century  the  course  of  this  gradual  abrogation  of  the  Dutch  com- 
mon law  was  noticed.  Yet  limited  portions  of  the  Dutch  law,  by  the 
very  force  of  this  fundamental  canon  of  jurisprudence,  remained  lurk- 
ing in  the  law  of  New- York  after  it  had  been  long  an  English  prov- 
ince. It  is  evident  that  such  portions  of  the  Dutch  law  would  be  of 
very  limited  application,  and  would  affect,  in  the  main,  the  rights  in 
particular  pieces  of  property  originally  held  by  Dutch  subjects  under 
Dutch  ground-briefs  before  the  capitulation  of  1664.  The  total  ab- 
sence of  any  systematic  colonial  law  reports  prevents  our  determining 
precisely  how  the  English  courts  of  the  province,  other  than  the  pro- 
bate courts,  dealt  with  this  branch  of  the  law  of  New- York  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  courts  of  New-York,  in  this  century  and  under 
the  State  government,  have,  with  no  very  great  consistency  of  prin- 
ciple, occasionally  given  effect  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  law  of  New- York,  in  a  manner  which  enables  us  now  to  de- 
termine that  only  the  isolated  portion  of  such  original  Dutch  law 
denoted  was,  after  the  year  1674,  recognized  by  the  courts  of  the 
province.  As  there  are  no  reports  of  cases  on  this  subject  during 
the  colonial  epoch,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  further  on  this 
branch  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province. 

In  addition  to  the  portions  of  the  English  common  law  in  force  here, 
the  main  source  of  law  in  the  province  of  New- York  prior  to  the 
Revolution  was  the  legislative  assembly  of  tho  province.  Within  its 
own  sphere  of  action  the  laws  enacted  by  this  body  were  as  effectual 
as  acts  of  the  parliament  in  England.  From  the  year  1691  tho  acts  of 
assembly  are  in  print,  but  the  collections  extant  are  extremely  incom- 
plete. After  the  year  1694,  the  laws  were  printed  session  by  session. 
Bradford  the  printer  continued,  as  the  laws  were  struck  off,  to  make 
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the  pagination  of  the  sheets  successive,  and  the  members  bound  them 
according  to  fancy,  so  that  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  now  extant 
contain  more  laws  than  others.  In  the  year  1710  the  legislature  di- 
rected William  Bradford  to  print  all  the  laws  in  force  "since  the  arri- 
val of  Colonel  Sloughter";1  but  in  1741  the  house  still  remarked  how 
"  incorrectly  the  laws  of  New  York  had  been  printed  and  bound  up," 
and  resolved  to  employ  Mr.  Horsmanden,  afterward  the  chief  justice 
of  New- York,  to  revise  them.  This  ho  failed  to  do,  and  in  the  year  1750 
another  act  "to  revise,  digest,  and  print  the  laws  of  the  Colony"3  was 
passed.  The  latter  act  also  recites  that  the  laws  of  New- York  had 
from  time  to  time  been  "very  incorrectly  printed  and  irregularly 
bound  up."  The  first  volume  of  this  revision  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Smith,  and  was  published  in  1752,  and  the  second  in 
1762.  The  revisers  aunouhced  that  they  had  omitted  many  acts  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  find,  and  censured  the  earlier  editions  for  con- 
taining "  acts  which  have  been  practiced  upon  that  were  never  passed 
by  the  whole  legislature,''  and  for  omitting  others  duly  passed.  So  bad 
was  the  condition  of  the  printed  laws,  in  part  probably  due  to  the 
power  reserved  to  the  crown  of  rejecting  all  acts  of  assembly  after 
an  examination,  that  in  1753  the  lords  justices  of  England  recom- 
mended a  codification  of  all  the  laws  of  New-York.  But  the  assem- 
bly declined  this  proposition  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  Livingston  and  Smith  revision.8  The  last  revision  prior  to  inde- 
pendence was  undertaken  by  Peter  Van  Schaack,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
assembly  passed  in  1772/  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  laws  included 
in  Livingston  and  Smith's  revision,  the  acts  passed  between  1753  and 
March  8, 1773.5  The  remaining  acts  of  the  provincial  assembly,  passed 
in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  were  published  in  one  volume  by  the  pub- 
lic printer,  Hugh  Gaine.  The  published  laws,  however  adequate  they 
may  be  for  judicial  purposes,  do  not  accurately  show  the  course  of 
legislation  in  the  province  even  after  the  year  1691,  while  they  wholly 
fail  to  include  the  laws  of  the  earlier  assemblies,  which  had  been  en- 
acted and  approved  in  due  form.  Of  nearly  two  thousand  statutes 
passed  between  1691  and  the  American  Revolution,  hardly  one  third 
have  been  published,  while  others  not  approved  or  rejected  have  been 
treated  with  the  authority  once  accorded  to  a  rescript  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. There  is  a  groat  need,  therefore,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  colonial 
laws  of  New- York,  similar  to  that  undertaken  in  several  others  of  the 
older  States.  In  such  an  edition  it  would  bo  possible  to  determine 
what  acts  had  been  rejected  by  the  crown  and  the  lord  proprietor,  and 
the  fato  of  others  only  tentative  or  provisional.    As  it  now  is,  the 


l"  Assembly  Journal."  Novemlier  12,  1709. 
*  Livingston  and  Smith's  "Laws of  Now- York," 
1:  443. 

Vol.  IL—  38. 


S  "  AMcmbly  Journal,"  Mav30and  June  1,  1753. 
4  Oh.  1M3,  Van  Scbaack's  Laws,  p.  670. 
*  13  Oca  III. 
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subject  is  in  much  confusion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  a 
provincial  assembly  were  like  the  by-laws  of  a  private  corporation  — 
effectual  only  when  they  were  authenticated  in  the  manner  prescribed 

by  the  fundamental  law.  So  much  for 
the  form  of  the  law  in  the  province. 

The  substance  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  province  of  New- York  did  not 
materially  differ  in  theory  from  the 
contemporary  law  of  England;  but  in 
practice  there  was  a  wide  departure 
from  many  portions  of  the  law  of  the 
older  country  which  had  no  applica- 
tion to  the  conditions  prevailing  here. 
Such  differences  were  slowly  evolved 
by  the  courts  or  emphasized  by  the 
local  legislature,  yet  the  rationale  of 
the  English  common  law  was  always 
the  animating  element  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  New- York,  at  least  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  jurispru- 
dence in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  XIV  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Smith,  the  historian,  himself  a  member  of  the  New- York 
bar,  said  in  1756,  "the  laws  of  our  mother  country7  have  gradually 
obtained  here."'  This  is,  however,  a  general  statement  which  re- 
quires the  modification  indicated.  For  example:  the  law  of  real 
property  and  the  methods  of  conveyancing  were  essentially  differ- 
ent in  this  province  from  the  practice  of  England.  In  some  man- 
ner many  other  institutes  of  the  law  had,  either  from  accident  or 
design,  acquired  a  local  flavor  which  denoted  the  beginning  of  a 
separato  and  particular  jurisprudence. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  law  introduced 
here  that  the  best  work  of  the  assembly  was  directed.  Throughout 
the  entire  period  of  its  existence  the  assembly  of  the  province  was  oc- 
cupied in  a  struggle  with  the  English  governing  authorities  for  legis- 
lative supremacy.  The  "Charter  of  Liberty's"  of  1683  had  asserted 
the  doctriue  of  "taxation  only  by  consent,"  from  which  there  was  no 
recession.  After  1691  the  assembly  made  a  stand  for  their  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  revenue  of  the  province  through  officers  of  their  own 
selection,  and  exhausted  themselves  and  their  ingenuity  in  combating 
demands  for  a  permanent  revenue  to  the  crown.  In  order  to  secure 
frequent  assemblies  and  elections  by  the  freeholders  of  the  province 
they  constantly  refused  appropriations  beyond  a  year's  requirements 

l  Hist  N.  Y..  1 .  320. 
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of  the  crown  government.  They  resisted  all  blandishments  and 
bribes,  and  stood  so  boldly  for  the  principles  of  home  rule  that,  as 
Governor  Hunter  wrote  to  Dean  Swift,  "the  Assembly  claimed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons."  When  the  crown  finally  de- 
manded a  permanent  revenue,  "solid,  indefinite,  and  without  limita- 
tions," the  assembly  and  not  the  crown  was  victorious,  and  the  demand 
was  withdrawn.  Nowhere  else  did  the  colonial  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  meet  with  a  more  determined  and  obstinate  resistance  than  in 
the  New-York  assembly.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  most 
acute  writer,  the  sum  of  the  entire  political  philosophy  of  New- York 
prior  to  the  Revolution  was  "that  England  having  granted  New- 
York  a  representative  assembly  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  logic  of 
that  grant  as  it  was  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  history  of  her  own 
Commons."1  In  these  efforts  New- York  was  in  advance  of  the  other 
American  colonies.  Thus  it  happened  that  whether  the  question  took 
the  form  of  the  crown's  right  to  establish  courts  in  New- York  with- 
out an  act  of  assembly,  or  of  objections  to  a  permanent  revenue  or 
to  the  tenure  of  the  local  judiciary,  the  assembly  always  stood  for 
the  highest  conceptions  of  representative  government.  In  these  posi- 
tions they  were  consistent  advocates  of  a  local  autonomy,  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  more  advanced  thinkers  on  political 
questions  elsewhere,  who  never  admitted  the  abstract  right  of  the 
English  parliament  to  extend  the  operations  of  its  acts  to  territories 
unrepresented.  This  consistency  is  the  highest  title  to  distinction  of 
the  New -York  colonial  assembly,  and  it  is  inconsequential,  even  if 
true,  as  asserted  by  the  colonial  historian  Smith,2  that  they  refrained 
from  much  meddling  with  the  common  law  of  England  through 
a  sense  of  their  incompetence  and  ignorance  —  a  result  Mr.  Smith 
thought  highly  advantageous  to  the  condition  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  province.  The  extent  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  the  prov- 
ince to  punish  a  contempt  of  its  authority  has  been  much  discussed,3 
without  noticing  the  case  of  Christopher  Den  in  1708,  when  the  New- 
York  assembly  punished  vigorously  a  slight  interference,  committed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  house,  against  the  liberty  of  a  member.4 
In  practice  the  assembly  of  New- York  assumed  such  powers  of  par- 
liament as  were  essential  to  efficiency  and  freedom  of  action. 

The  judicial  establishment  of  the  province  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  continued  on  the  footing  of  the  preceding  century.  The 
courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  trial  of  small  causes  hail 
stood  from  the  year  1683.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  in  the  city  of  New- York  could  be  traced  back  even  to  the 

l  S.  N.  Derter  North's  "Constitutional  Develop-       :<  People  tx  r*l  McDonald  r*.  Kwler,  Slimff.  32 
ment  of  New  York,"  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  3:  101.         Hun.  M3. 
:  Hist.  X.  Y.,  1 :  320.  «  Journal  of  N.  Y.  Assembly,  October  15  und 
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Dutch  epoch;  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  the  main  law  court 
of  the  province  in  causes  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds,  owed 
its  jurisdiction  to  the  ordinances  of  the  royal  governor  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.1  The  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  established  in  1683,  and  continued  in  like  manner  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  province  consisted  of 
the  governor  and  council,  and  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction  after 
1753  in  all  cases  involving  five  hundred  pounds  or  more;  prior  to 
the  year  1753,  in  all  cases  involving  one  hundred  pounds  or  upward. 
In  suits  concerning  the  English  Church,  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
was  not,  however,  restricted  in  amount.  In  addition  to  these  courts 
were  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  the  prerogative  court  with  its  pro- 
bate jurisdiction.  Both  of  the  latter  courts  had  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  been  established  for  more  than  a  century,  and  their 
respective  maritime  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were  entirely 
clear  and  defined.54  The  jurisdiction  of  the  high  law  courts  of  the 
proviuce  was  coextensive  with  that  of  the  great  English  courts  whose 
powers  had  been  assigned  to  them  as  an  exemplar;  whilst  that  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New-York  was  similar  to  that  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  Thus  the  judicial  establishment  of 
the  province  of  New- York  was  simply  that  of  England  in  miniature. 
It  was  an  easy  solution  of  all  difficulties  thus  to  invest  these  courts 
with  the  established  common-law  jurisdictions  of  the  ancient  courts 
of  England. 

Any  account  of  the  judicial  establishment  of  New- York  would  be 
remiss  in  failing  to  point  out  that  both  the  great  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince—  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Chancery— stood  upon 
the  footing  of  an  ordinance  of  the  royal  governor,  and  owed  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  to  the  royal  prerogative.  While  this  power  was 
always  violently  disputed  in  the  province  of  New- York,  where  it  was 
asserted  that  after  the  establishment  of  representative  government 
the  king  could  not  erect  courts  of  judicature  without  consent  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  yet  even  to  this  day  the  fundamental  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  courts  of  New- York  have  no  better  origin  than  that 
indicated.  Those  who  reasoned  on  the  side  of  the  crown's  power  as- 
serted that  by  erecting  courts  in  the  colonies  the  crown  did  not  claim 
the  right  of  enacting  the  jurisdictions  of  such  courts  or  the  laws  by 
which  they  were  to  act.  The  crown  merely  named  the  court  and  the 
judges;  the  jurisdiction  was  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  by 
immemorial  usage.    Such  a  course  of  reasoning  undoubtedly  guided 

i  Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIV.  York  Civil  List"  of  1867,  and  19  "Albany  Law 

For  a  general  view  of  the  provincial  court*  of  Journal,"  pp.  66-489 ;  also  Paine  and  Duer'a  "  Pr»e_ 

New-York.  sot;  Daly's  ''Judicial  Organization  of  tic-e"  and  Graham's  "Treatise  on  the  Orjraniza- 

the  State,"  I;  E.  T>.  Smith-*  "Report*,"  p.  xvii;  tion  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  New- York." 
Street's  'New-York  Council  of  Revision";  "New 
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those  who  first  established  the  provincial  courts,  and  led  to  the  trans- 
fer of  settled,  rather  than  novel,  powers  and  jurisdictions.  While  this 
line  of  argument  answered  very  well  in  the  caso  of  the  common-law 
courts,  it  was  thought  not  to  apply  to  the  more  undefined  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New-York;  and  in  the  case  of  Cosby 
VS.  Van  Dam  (cited  above)  this  distinction  was  taken  by  counsel, 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  king,  by  the  common  law,  could  not  erect 
courts  of  equity  by  ordinance,  some  very  ancient  English  authorities 
touching  the  prerogative  being  cited  in 
support  of  this  distinction.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution  it  was 
tolerably  well  agreed  that  the  crown1 
could  erect  courts  of  equity  in  the  col- 
onies without  the  assent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  a  crown  province.  In  any 
event,  as  thus  erected  by  ordinance,  the 
great  courts  of  the  province  passed  into 
the  new  order  of  things  brought  about 
by  the  War  of  Independence. 

In  all  these  tribunals  except  the  chan- 
cery, trials  by  jury  were  demandable  of 
right,  and  even  in  the  justices'  courts, 
empowered  to  try  all  causes  to  tho 
amount  of  five  pounds  currency,  juries 
of  six  men  might  be  demanded  by 
either  party.  The  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  also  corresponded  to  those 
in  England.  The  Supreme  Court  exercised  it  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  as  the  King's  Bench  did  at  Westminster,  and  when  tho  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  went  the  circuit  they  carried  commissions  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  general  jail  delivery.  In  addition  to  these 
courts,  courts  of  sessions  were  held  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
powers  and  proceedings  of  which  corresponded  with  the  like  courts  in 
England.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  any  three  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  had  a  summary  jurisdiction  to  try,  with  or  without 
a  jury,  a  party  held  for  any  offense  under  the  degree  of  grand  larceny, 
and  to  inflict  punishment  for  small  offenses  whore  the  party  could 
not  find  bail  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  courts  thus  established,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  did  not  differ  materially  from  their  English 
prototypes.  Tho  Supreme  Court,  as  the  King's  Bench  of  the  province, 

1  Since  the  beginning  of  tli<<  present  century  *'  Opinions  on  the  Constitution."  p.  27-.)  Before 

the  power  of  the  crown  to  erect  court*  which  do  this  the  opinion  was  otherwise.  (Chalmers's  "Colo- 

not  proceed  according  to  the  course  of  tho  com-  nial  Opinions."  p.  VM  :  Forsyth.  '•  Opinions  on  the 

tuon  law  in  the  colonies  is  denied.   (See  Forsyth's  Constitution."  p.  169. ) 
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issued  the  great  prerogative  writs,  and  its  justices  had  the  superin- 
tending authority  of  the  supreme  justiciars  in  England.  The  works 
on  practice  and  jurisdiction  current  in  England  in  the  last  century 
were  of  equal  authority  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  province  followed 
their  principles  in  taking  cognizance  of  causes.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
of  the  province  had  the  judicial  powers  of  the  English  court,  but  not 
the  powers  which  the  lord  high  chaucellor  exercised  as  a  great  officer 
of  state.  After  tho  establishment  of  the  State  government,  there  was 
much  discussion  and  some  divergent  opinions  touching  the  extent  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  original  Court  of  Chancery  of  New- York. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  always  a  salaried  offi- 
cial, and  after  1702  had  certain  perquisites.  The  associate  justices 
were  ultimately  paid  in  like  manner.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was 
held  at  first  by  the  governor  and  council  or  the  law  members  of  the 
council,  but  subsequently  by  the  governors  alone.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  chancel- 
lor, but  as  they  were  assisted  by  a  corps  of  professional  masters,  exam- 
iners, registrars,  and  clerks,  the  usual  officers  in  the  English  courts 
of  equity,  the  governors  managed  to  perform  the  routino  duties  of  the 
office.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  though  many  of  the  English 
colonies  had  no  court  of  chancery,  this  institution  was  established  in 
New -York  as  early  as  1683,  a  time  when  fow  of  the  leading  doctrines 
and  edicts  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  —  which  has  done  so 
much  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  English  civilization  —  had  been 
formulated;  so  that  the  establishment  of  the  court  in  New-York 
actually  preceded  tho  era  of  the  great  English  chancellors  Notting- 
ham, Somers,  Cowper,  Macclesfield,  Hardwicke,  and  Eldon.  While 
many  of  the  provincials  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  erection  of 
this  court  by  royal  ordinance,  they  often  admitted  the  advantages 
of  the  court  by  attempting  to  fix  its  jurisdiction  by  acts  of  assembly, 
and  finally  by  permitting  this  tribuual  to  survive  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  this  course  they  recognized  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
early  forms  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  depended  on  two  forces — 
the  rule  and  the  exception.  The  common-law  courts  dealt  with  the 
rule,  the  chancery  courts  with  the  exception.  From  these  two  ele- 
ments was  finally  evolved  a  consistent  and  rational  principle  com- 
bining law  and  equity.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  work  accomplished, 
the  mere  existence  of  a  court  of  chancery  in  an  English-speaking 
state  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  operated  poten- 
tially as  an  amelioration  of  the  rigors  of  contemporary  law.  It  would 
not  be  singular  if  these  subtle  forces,  operating  so  early  in  New- York, 
ultimately  led  to  its  preeminence  in  the  field  of  equity,  where  it  ac- 
complished most  toward  the  development  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  tenure  of  the  judiciary  of  the  province  was  regarded  by  the 
people  of  New-York  as  a  weak  point  in  the  governmental  establish- 
ment, for  so  long  as  the  judges  wero  appointed  by  the  crown  or  its 
delegates,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  government,  so  long  the 
judgments  of  the  tribunals  would  at  times  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
in  the  province.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  assembly  did  something 
toward  remedying  this 
defect,  for  by  a  series 
of  resolves  (not  acts 
of  the  legislature)  they 
fixed  the  compensation 
of  the  judges  and  attor- 
ney-general for  short 
periods  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  operated  as 
an  easy  check  on  the 
pro-prerogative  tenden- 
cies of  these  gentry.  At 
the  death  of  King  George  II.,  October  25, 1760,  the  commissions  of  the 
judges  were  thought  to  have  expired,  and  as  they  held  them  then 
during  good  behavior,  or  quamdiu  bene  f/esserint,  it  was  an  anxious 
moment  in  the  province.  The  chief-justiceship  was  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  De  Lancey,  who  had  held  office  under  a  commission  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Colden,  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  strengthen  the  crown,  and  offered  to  renew  the  commissions 
of  the  junior  judges  to  run  during  the  king's  pleasure,  which  was 
declined.  Benjamin  Pratt,  of  Boston,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  was 
accordingly  made  chief  justice,  but  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  local 
practice  and  the  junior  judges  refused  to  sit  with  him  and  the  as- 
sembly to  grant  him  a  salary,  he  soon  returned  to  Boston.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  province  was  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of 
courts,  the  old  judges  finally  accepted  commissions  to  run  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  commissions  continued  so  to  run  until  the  War 
of  Independence. 

As  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  province  were  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  courts  of  justice,  the  nature  of  the  judicial  establish- 
ment has  been  indicated.  The  extent  of  its  power  in  molding 
institutions  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  that 
most  famous  writ  in  English  law,  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was 
domesticated  here.  It  was  said  that  the  habeas  corpus  act  (31  Car. 
II.)  did  not  extend  here;':  but  as  early  as  1689,  in  the  case  of  Philip 
French,  committed  to  prison  by  Leisler,  the  writ  was  issued,  and  it 
finally  became  a  common  practice  (as  in  Makemie's  case  cited)  to  issue 

«  The  Fly  Market  wa«  located  at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane.  Ed.    :  Doc.  reL  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  3 :  3.17. 
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the  writ  here,  thus  justifying  the  statement  of  Hallam,1  that  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  only  a  declaratory  act,  "  and  introduced  no  new  prin- 
ciple nor  conferred  any  right  upon  the  subject." 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  practice  in  the  law  courts  of 
New- York  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  had  assumed  in 
some  aspects  a  character  of  their  own,  some  features  of  which  were  first 
formally  pointed  out  in  the  year  1794  by  William  Wyche,  formerly  of 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  in  his  u  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  of  New  York." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  provincial  epoch  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  province  had  come  to  enjoy  a  very  high  character,  and  to  recall 

their  excellence 
it  need  only  be  re- 
membered that 
they  were  the 
preceptors  of 
some  of  the 
founders  of  the 
federal  govern- 
ment and  of 
nearly  all  the  dis- 
tinguished lead- 
ers of  the  bar  of 
New- York  prior 
to  the  year  1800. 
A  complete  his- 
tory of  the  bar  of  the  last  century  would  be  almost  the  history  of  in- 
dependence. Long  ago,  iu  language  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
far  higher  authority,"  the  writer  of  this  chapter  pointed  out  that  the 
lawyers  of  the  colonies  were  of  necessity  better  fitted  for  constitution- 
making  thau  any  body  of  legislators  in  the  world.  This  fitness  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  whole  professional  vocation  had  been  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  adapting  old  laws  to  new  conditions.  The 
English  colonial  law  consisted  largely  of  a  series  of  acts  and  decisions 
dealing  with  new  social  and  political  factors.  The  daily  problem  of 
the  early  American  lawyers,  therefore,  was  how  to  treat  best  the  new 
conditions  of  society.  Necessarily  they  had  more  constant  reference 
than  the  English  lawyers  of  that  day  to  the  speculative  writings  of 
those  philosophic  legists  who  dealt  with  abstract  problems  of  legis- 
lation, government,  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  their  specu- 
lations were  tempered  by  sound  canons  found  in  English  law  only, 
and  such  speculations,  therefore,  were  restrained  within  proper  limits. 

I  HallnniVs  •'Constitutional  History  of  Enid*"*!."  3 : 10. 
i" Count itutioual  History  ns  ttven  in  American  Law,"  p.  23. 
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Thus  it  was  that  the  colonial  lawyers  were  unconsciously  fitted  to  be 
legislators  by  the  very  vagueness  of  the  fundamental  canon  of  all 
English  colonial  law,  namely,  that  the  old  jurisprudence  must  be 
suited  to  the  new  conditions  of  society  before  it  could  have  precise 
application  here. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  bar  of  New- York, 
both  politically  and  socially,  was  the  most  influential  class  of  resi- 
dents in  the  province.  Combined  with  the  large  landholders,  whose 
originally  wild  estates  had  become  valuable  and  tenanted  by  force 
of  their  natural  advantages  on  the  waterways,  the  lawyers  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  political  oligarchy  which  survived  independence. 
Resident  mainly  in  the  colonial  trading  and  seaport  capital,  the 
lawyers  of  New- York,  as  befitted  their  surroundings,  were  simple  in 
their  demeanor  and  habits,  and  did  not  even  follow  many  of  the 
other  colonies  in  adopting  wigs  and  gowns  or  any  other  distinctive 
professional  dress.  They  never  obeyed  a  rule  of  court  of  1705  re- 
quiring counsel  to  be  habited  in  the  bar  gown  and  band  used  by 
the  English  barristers.  Indeed,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
so  long  that  it  ought  to  have  become  a  tradition  of  dignity  here  — 
neither  the  judges  nor  practitioners  of  New-York  wore  any  peculiar 
professional  habit  in  the  New- York  courts.  The  usual  preparation 
for  the  provincial  bar  was  a  college  education  and  three  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, or,  without  the  college  education,  seven  years'  service 
under  an  attorney.  Licenses  were  granted,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  justice,  by  the  royal  governor.  In  the  lower  courts  the  re- 
quirement for  attorneys  was  even  less,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  colonial 
historian,  deplores  the  too  widely  opened  door.  But,  as  at  present,  the 
real  faculty  of  advocates  was  graded  upon  attainment,  which  sub- 
sequent to  admission  regulated  itself. 

The  practice  of  the  courts  of  the  province,  while  modeled  after  the 
English  courts,  differed,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  was  in  reality  more  simple.  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  like  the  English  justices,  went  the  circuit,  and,  until  the  year 
1741,  when  an  act  of  assembly  obviated  the  necessity  to  some  extent, 
carried  the  authority  of  itiueraut  English  judges  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cial commissions  of  the  peace  and  nisi  prims,  as  well  as  commissions 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  jail  delivery.  The  act  of  1741  did  not 
affect  the  latter  commissions,  which  continued  to  bo  issued  until  the 
establishment  of  the  State  government.  The  sessions  in  banc  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  held  within  the  city  of  New- York  in  the  old 
City  Hall.    The  Court  of  Chancery  was  generally  held  in  the  fort. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  deductions  of  historians  for  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the 
British  domination.    A  report  of  Governor  William  Tryou,  who  was 
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the  last  crown  governor  recognized  by  the  people  of  New-York,  made 
to  the  lords  of  trade  in  June,  1774,'  contains  a  very  excellent  precis  of 
the  institutions  then  existing  in  New-York.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
of  the  lords  of  trade,  he  reports  that  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  New- York  had  been 

a  royal  government  and  in  its  constitution  nearly  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  Royal  governments  in  America.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  King 
during  his  Royal  Will  and  pleasure  by  Letters  Pattent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 

Britain  with  very  ample  powers.  He  has  a  Council  in 
Imitation  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  This  Board 
when  full  consists  of  Twelve  Members  who  are  also 
appointed  by  the  Crown  during  Will  and  Pleasure ;  any 
three  of  whom  make  a  Quorum.  The  province  enjoys 
a  Legislative  body,  which  consists  of  the  governor  as 
the  King's  Representative  ;  the  Council  in  the  place  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple who  are  chosen  as  in  England.  Of  these  the  City 
of  New  York  sends  four.— All  the  other  Counties  (ex- 
cept the  new  Counties  of  Charlotte  and  Gloucester  as 
yet  not  represented)  send  two.  The  Borough  of  West- 
chester, the  Township  of  Schenectady  and  the  three 
Manors  of  Rcnsselaerwyck,  Livingston  and  Cortlandt 
each  send  one ;  in  the  whole  forming  a  Body  of  Thirty- 
one  Representatives.  The  governor  by  his  commission 
is  authorized  to  convene  them  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  and  adjourn,  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  General 
Assembly  as  he  shall  judge  necessary.  This  body  has 
not  power  to  make  any  Laws  repugnant  to  the  Laws 
and  Statutes  of  Great  Britain.  All  Laws  proposed  to  be  made  by  this  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, pass  thro'  each  of  the  Houses  of  Council  and  Assembly  as  Bills  do  thro'  the 
Houst'  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  the  governor  has  a  negative 
voice  in  the  making  and  passing  of  all  such  Laws.  Every  law  so  passed  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  His  Majesty  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province,  within  three  mouths  or 
sooner  after  the  making  thereof  and  a  Duplicate  by  the  next  conveyance,  in  order  to 
be  approved  or  disallowed  by  his  Majesty ;  And  if  His  Majesty  shall  disallow  any 
such  Law  and  the  same  is  signified  to  the  governor  under  the  Royal  Sign  manual  or 
by  Order  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  from  thence  forth  such  law  becomes  utterly 
void.  A  law  of  the  province  has  limited  the  duration  of  the  Assembly  to  seven  years. 

At  the  date  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  city  of  New-York  had 
long  been  the  center  of  the  political  and  commercial  life  of  the 
province.  Indeed,  as  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  the  legislature,  the 
residence  of  the  leading  crown  officials,  a  garrison  town,  and,  above 
all,  as  the  chief  mart  and  seaport  of  the  territory,  it  was  then  rela- 
tively as  important  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  people  of  New-York 

1  Doc.  Hist.  X.  Y.,  1 :  T.'W-772.  othur  portraits  in  the  quarto  volume,  in  possession 

*  From  nn  exceedingly  rare  collection  of  thirteen  of  the  writer,  arc  Washington,  Steuben.  Dcane. 

portraits  of  •'American  Legislators.  Patriots  and  Morris,  Gates.  .lay,  Drayton.  Laurens.  Thompson. 

Soldiers."  drawn  from  life  by  Du  Simitiere,  and  Huntington,  Dickinson,  and  Arnold,  given  in  the 

published  by  Kichardson  of  London  in  1783.   The  order  named,  Heed  being  the  fourth.  Editor. 
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as  it  has  ever  been  since.  To  be  sure,  its  population  had  attained  only 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  which  was  about  one  tenth  that  of  the 
entire  province;  but  among  those  twenty  thousand  burghers,  the 
officials  naturally  counted  for  much  more  than  one  each.  Since  the 
l>cginning  of  the  century  the  city  had  grown  from  five  thousand  to 
twentv   thousand  inhabi- 


tants, or  fourfold,  while  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  province 
had  been  much  greater. 

Until  the  year  1730  the 
city  derived  its  corporate 
authority  from  the  Don- 
gan  Charter  of  1686,  which, 
while  confirming  the  prior 
charters  and  recognizing 
the  city  as  an  ancient 
Dutch    municipality,   had  seal  or  im 

yet  provided  that  no  right  or  franchise  anciently  held  or  enjoyed 
should  be  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  or 
the  general  assembly  of  the  province.  The  Dongan  Charter  omitted 
to  provide  for  the  happening  of  vacancies  during  the  municipal  year, 
and  in  1702  Lord  Cornbury  reported  a  bill  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
remedy  this  defect.  In  1708  a  charter  of  importance  to  the  corpora- 
tion was  granted,  relative  to  certain  dock  and  ferry  rights  and  privi- 
leges. It  seems  that  the  Dongan  Charter  had  been  erroneously  sealed 
with  the  ducal  seal,  although  it  was  granted  after  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne.  In  the  year  1730  the  city  fathers 
petitioned  Governor  Montgomerie  to  validate  the  defect  in  the  sealing 
of  the  charter.  They  also  requested  that  the  mayor  be  empowered 
to  appoint  a  deputy  to  succeed  in  case  of  the  absence  or  death  of  the 
former;  that  the  ordinances  of  the  common  council  might  remain  in 
force  for  twelve  months  instead  of  three;  and  that  the  offices  of  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  town  clerk  might  be  made  elective. 
The  Montgomerio  Charter  granted  all  the  requests  except  the  last.' 
This  instrument  and  the  earlier  Dongan  Charter  were  founded  almost 
entirely  on  English  precedents,  and  the  powers  of  the  municipal 
officers  are  to  be  traced  mainly  in  the  history  of  English  municipal- 
ities. The  early  charter  of  the  city  of  New- York  much  resembles 
that  of  Norwich,"  but  as  the  sheriff  was  a  county  officer,  the  desire  to 
retain  in  this  position  the  old  schout  of  the  Dutch  made  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  New-York  conterminous  with  the  county  lines. 


1  See  an  excellent  paper  on  the  charters  of  New-York,  by  Profes.m>r  John  Franklin  Jameson. 
Ma*,  of  Amer.  Hist..  t» :  315.  o'W.  I  Ma*,  of  Anier.  Hist..  B  :  GOV. 
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The  charter  of  1730,  known  as  the  "Montgomerie  Charter,*  was 
much  longer  lived  than  its  predecessor.  The  later  charter  declared 
that  the  city  should  remain  a  "free  city."  It  owed  its  effect  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  although  the  assembly  confirmed  it  by  an  act 
passed  October  14,  1732.  In  the  sense  that  the  city  was  to  remain 
internally  free  from  legislative  interference,  it  never  was  free;  yet  the 
assembly  of  the  province  did  not  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  muni- 
cipal jurisdiction  as  laid  down  in  the  charter,  or  to  subtract  from  it 
any  of  its  ancient  privileges.  In  this  sense  the  city  was  a  "free  city." 
The  Montgomerie  Charter  survived  the  War  of  Independence,  and 

was  confirmed  by  the  State  constitutions  of  1777 
and  1821,  although  the  latter  rendered  the  mayor, 
sheriff,  and  coroner  appointive  by  the  common 
council  of  the  city.  Prior  to  1821  they  had  been 
appointed  at  first  by  the  royal  governor,  and  next 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  his  council  of 
appointment,  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, or  September  29. 

From  1G86  down  to  the  year  1804  the  "freedom 
of  the  city"  meant  a  great  deal,  and  conferred  upon 
its  recipient,  among  other  privileges,  that  of  voting 
for  certain  municipal  officers,  and  of  being  exempt 
from  serving  as  juryinan  or  assessor  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  free  city.  Thus,  from  the  founda- 
pitt  statue. 1  tion  Qf  tjjC  city  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  status  of  the  freemen  of  the  city  of  New-York  was  the 
most  desirable  one  in  the  entire  commonwealth,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  city  of  Albany,  which  enjoyed  similar  privileges.  In  the  thinly 
settled  country  outside  of  the  city  of  New- York,  the  population  was 
composed  mainly  of  agriculturists  when  the  War  of  Independence  be- 
gan. In  fact,  a  decade  after  the  war  there  were  few  urban  communi- 
ties of  any  size.  Albany,  although  an  ancient  Dutch  settlement,  then 
contained  hardly  three  thousand  souls.  There  were,  in  addition  to 
Albany,  several  shire-towns  of  importance  in  the  province,  and  a 
number  of  market-villages,  but  even  in  these  the  population  was 
largely  agricultural  in  character.  Outside  of  the  manors,  the  fanners 
then  generally  owned  their  farms  in  fee  simple,  and  were  a  fine  stock 
of  native  provincials  of  English  and  Dutch  descent,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  people;  of  other  nations — Huguenots,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  mauor  grants  had  at  a  very  early 
dav  improvidentlv  conveyed  awav  much  of  the  now  accessible  and 

1  The  above  illustration  shows  the  condition  to  coirnition  of  Pitt's  warm  sympathy  with  their 

which  tin;  statue  of  William  Pitt  was  reduced  by  cause  previous  to  the  actual  Revolution, 
the  British  soldiery.    It  excited  their  animosity  Editor. 
because  it  had  been  erected  by  the  citizens  In  re- 
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fertile  lauds,  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  province  were 
then  tenant-farmers.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  comprehend 
how  much  of  the  available  wild  forest-lands  of  the  province  had, 
for  little  or  no  consideration,  been  conveyed  away  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  a  few  applicants  of  no  particular  distinction.  Sauthiers's 
map  of  1779  shows  that  of  the  lands  near  the  water  highways  of  New- 
York,  nearly  all  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  was  composed  of  the 
manors  of  Philipseborough,  Searsdale,  Pelham,  Morrisania,  Fordham, 
Cortlaudt,  Livingston,  and  Van  Rensselaer;  or  was  embraced  iu  the 
Rombout  and  Philipse  patents.  Much  of  Long  Island  was  also  pat- 
ented. In  several  counties,  notably  Orange  and  Ulster,  the  lands 
were  generally  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  occupants.  In  the  manors 
the  tenures  were  of  the  nature  of  leaseholds,  which  had  greatly  re- 
tarded the  settlement  of  the  province.  Lord  Bellomont,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  pronounced  the  manor  grants  fraudulent;  and  as 
early  as  1732,  Cadwallader  Colden,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  prov- 
ince, said  that  where  these  large  grants  were  made  the  country 
remained  uncultivated.  He  adds :  "  And  every  year  the  Young 
people  go  from  this  Province  and  purchase  Land  in  tho  neighboring 
Colonies,  while  much  better  and  every  way  more  convenient  Lands 
lie  useless  to  the  King  and  Country.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Grantees  themselves  are  not,  nor  never  were,  in  a  Capacity  to  im- 
prove such  large  Tracts,  and  other  People  will  not  become  their 
Vassals  or  Tenants;  for  one  great  reason  as  peoples  (the  better 
sort  especially)  leaving  their  native  Country  was  to  avoid  the  depen- 
dence on  landlords,  and  to  enjoy  lands  in  fee  to  descend  to  their  pos- 
terity, that  their  childreu  may  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labour  and 
industry." 1 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonable  moral  objections  to  the  vast  grants 
of  territory  to  speculators  who  were  not,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
colonies,  persons  of  capital  or  influence  in  the  Old  World,  and  able  to 
improve  them,  nevertheless  by  the  year  1775  the  manors  had,  owing 
to  their  greater  accessibility  to  market,  become  very  well  tenanted. 
These  manor  grants  of  New- York  evince  strongly  the  tendency  of 
men  to  reproduce  old  forms  under  new  conditions.  In  deference  to 
custom  such  grants  contained  a  right  —  seldom  or  never  exercised 
here  —  to  hold  courts  leet  and  baron,  which  last  was  the  essence  of 
a  manor  in  English  law.  Sometimes  the  grants  conferred  the  right 
of  advowson  or  presentation  to  church  livings.  Yet  at  the  time  the 
manor  grants  were  thus  drawn,  in  the  correct  and  stereotyped  phrase- 
ology of  the  ancient  English  precedents,  only  a  few  Indian  nomads 
and  wild  beasts  ever  broke  the  silence  of  the  primeval  forests  which 
densely  covered  these  tentative  manors.    But  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

l  Doc  Illat.  X.  Y..  1:384. 
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tury  matters  had  greatly  changed,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original 
manor  proprietors  had  become  the  real  capitalistic  class  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  until  the  rise  of  the  purely  mercantile  fortunes  such  propri- 
etors largely  monopolized  the  leisure  necessary  for  political  pursuits. 

They  thus  became  influential  politi- 
cians. Indeed,  the  relations  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  crown  authorities 
became  each  year  more  fixed  and  asser- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  these  large 
landholders  had  before  1775  come  to 
resemble  the  more  influential  members 
of  the  squirearchy  and  lairds  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Yet  the  ownership 
of  a  New- York  manor  conferred  no 
peculiar  privilege  or  political  status 
on  the  proprietor,  and  no  title  of  no- 
bility, as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
said.1  As  the  value  of  laud  increased, 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors  were  augmented, 
.  -  and  toward  the  middleof  the  eighteenth 

jrf    \  century,  by  alliances  between  the 

/&jt^~~y  Jj*-       landed  families  and  the  more  influential 

/  of  the  crown  officers  stationed  in  the 

province,  they  had  come  to  have  a  sensible  political  interest  which 
they  exercised  to  the  fullest  extent.2  But  influence  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  privilege,  and  before  the  War  of  Independence  there  was 
no  privileged  class  of  freemen  in  the  province.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  the  sheriff,  and  the  courts  of  justice  was  similar,  whether 
in  the  manor  lands  or  in  the  non-manorial  lands  of  the  province.  In 
the  War  of  Independence  most  of  the  manor  proprietors  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  estates  were  saved  to  them.  In 
this  course  they  were  entirely  consistent,  for  in  the  provincial  period 
they  had  joined  in  the  constitutional  efforts  made  to  restrict  the  Eng- 
lish authority  within  bounds  which  were  consistent  with  the  security 
of  those  dignities  and  liberties  that  the  proprietors  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  attain  in  the  new  country.  They  had  thus  allied 
themselves  with  the  best  constitutional  development  from  the  earliest 
history  of  the  province.  But  when  the  constitution  of  1777  was 
formed,  the  interest  of  the  landowners  of  the  province  was  sedu- 
lously guarded,  and  by  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  constitution, 
all  grants  from  the  crown  were  expressly  confirmed  unless  made 


l  De  Laiipc  v's  "  Orijrin  and  Historv  of  Manors  in  New  York."  p.  87. 
2  Smith  s  »  History  of  tin,  Province  of  Sew  York  in  1762,"  2:  142. 
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after  the  14th  day  of  October,  1775.'  Thus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  State  was  intentionally  hampered  at  the  outset.2 

By  the  year  1774-75  the  relations  existing  between  England  and 
the  Araericau  plantations  had  become  very  different  from  those  of 
the  prior  century.  The  early  English  institutions,  founded  on  feudal- 
ism, which  depended  wholly  on  contiguity  between  lord  and  feudatory, 
had  not  contemplated  a  transmarine  empire.  The  vast  intervening 
distance  of  this  country  compelled  a  total  delegation  of  the  para- 
mount feudal  and  governmental  authority;  and  as  such  delegation  was 
necessarily  written,  these  various  writings  came  finally  to  serve  here 
as  constitutions,  and  by  the  year  1775  had  accustomed  Americans  to 
the  fundamental  written  charters  which  are  now  the  chief  character- 
istic of  our  political  institutions  of  government.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  American  construction  of  these 
written  delegations  related  to  two  subjects:  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  here,  and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations  to  the  entire  public  law  of  England,  or  that  department 
regulating  the  relations  between  the  English  state  and  the  people  of 
the  plantations.  The  most  radical  difference  in  a  construction  of  the 
colonial  constitutions  related  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  parliament  here,  which  had  always  been  denied  by  the  more 
consistent  American  colonial  politicians  because  of  their  non-rep- 
resentation in  that  body.  The  extent  of  the  crown  prerogative  in  the 
colonies  had  by  the  year  1774  become  tolerably  well  settled  in  subor- 
dination to  the  principles  of  the  English  common  law.  The  difference 
as  to  the  power  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  finally  be- 
came irreconcilable,  and  precipitated  the  inevitable  conflict.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  constitution  of  the  State 
recites  that  tho  new  government  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opposing  the  usurpation  of  the  British  parliament. 

Actual  hostilities  between  the  king  confederating  with  his  British 
parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people  of  the  colonies  on  the  other, 
began  with  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19,  1775. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  temporary  governments  by  commit- 
tees and  congresses  were  formed  in  New- York,  and  for  a  time  in  the 
city  of  New- York  two  governments — the  ancient  one  emanating  from 

1  The  State  constitution  of  1777  was  always  we  may  chiefly  attribute  the  adoption  of  that 

claimed  by  advanced  republicans  to  have  been  alsiminable  system,  seven  out  of  the  nine  were 

the  work  of  those  who  had  private  interests  to  lawyers/' 

subserve.  See  the  article  In  the  "New-York  Dally        8  The  right  to  bear  amis  was  an  early  privilege 

Advertiser"  of  March  4,  17sy,  entitled  "  Heware  of  English  freemen,  and  from  the  earliest  times  In 

of  lawyers,"  beginning  as  follows :  '"Of  the  men  New- York  the  inhabitants  had  of  necessity  a  right 

who   framed    that    monarchical,  aristoerntiral.  to  bear  arms,  and  there  had  been  an  organized  mili- 

oligarchical.  tyrannical,  diabolical  system  of  sla-  tia  to  guard  against  the  Indians  and  the  French, 

very,  the  nttc  foMtitntwH.  one  //«//were  lawyers.  So  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities 

Of  the  men  who  represented,  or  rather  misrepre-  with  England  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were 

sented  this  City  [New- York]  atid  County  in  the  a  possible  military  contingent,  of  great  value  to 

late  convention  of  this  State,  to  whose  wicked  arts  the  commonwealth. 
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the  crown,  and  the  Revolutionary  one  formed  by  the  people — con- 
tended for  supremacy  and  issued  contradictory  proclamations.  On 
May  10,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  recommended  that  those  col- 
onies which  were  without  a  sufficient  form  of  government  should 
adopt  some  suitable  organization.  This  resolution  was  read  in  the 
provincial  congress,  then  sitting  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  on  May  24,  1776,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter,  which  reported  "  that  the  right  of  framing,  creating  and 
new  modeling  civil  governments  is  and  ought  to  be  in  the  people." 
But,  doubting  their  authority  to  form  a  new  government,  the  provincial 
congress  recommended  the  election  of  new  deputies  who  should  be 
constituted  specially  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  new  congress  accordingly  elected  met  at  the  court-house  in 
White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  on  July  9,  1776,  and  on  the  next 
day  changed  the  title  of  the  congress  of  the  colony  to  that  of  the 
"  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New-York."  On 
July  16,  the  city  of  New- York  and  vicinity  being  closely  beset  by  the 
British  forces,  the  convention  postponed  the  formation  of  government 
until  the  following  August.  They  requested  that  meanwhile  all  magis- 
trates and  officers  of  justice  should  exercise  their  respective  offices, 
provided  that  all  processes  and  pleadings  were  issued  under  the  author- 
ity and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New-York.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  official  montion  of  the  new  title  of  the  future  govern- 
ment. The  word  "State"  had  been  used  to  designate  the  government 
under  Cromwell;  it  was  generic,  or  nomen  yeneralisshnum,  and  would 
include  any  type  of  government  that  might  bo  ultimately  adopted. 
It  committed  the  delegates  to  no  particular  form,  and  yet  it  sufficiently 
marked  the  change  from  the  old  institutions  to  the  new.  The  request 
served  to  note  that  the  king  and  parliament  were  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  political  authority  in  New- York.  The  crown 
had  ceased  to  be  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace  and  the  foun- 
tain of  justice  in  the  province  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted,  July  4,  1776. 

This  declaration  was  the  first  formal  act  putting  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  the  old  regime:  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature of  the  province  held  its  last  session  as  late  as  the  April  term, 
1776.  When  the  convention  met  in  August,  1776,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, a  committee  was  formed  to  take  into  consideration  a  plan 
for  instituting  and  framing  a  State  government.1  On  March  13,  1777, 
the  first  section  of  the  new  constitution  was  agreed  to,  but  the  debates 
continued  until  Sunday,  April  20,  1776,  when  the  entire  instrument 
was  adopted  and  promulgated  at  Kingston  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
new  State.    The  memoranda  and  minutes  of  the  first  committees  of 

»  Journal  Provincial  Congress,  August  1,  1776. 
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government  are  not  printed.  Indeed  until  1818  the  State  did  not  pos- 
sess the  original  constitution.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
citizen.  There  have  even  been  some  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  principal  author  of  the  instrument,1  although  the  literature  of  the 
late  centennial  has  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  John  Jay  was  its 
principal  draftsman,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  known  to  have 
opposed  some  of  its  provisions.2 

But  we  are  concerned  more  with  the  changes  accomplished  in  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  province  of  New- York  by  the  Revolutionary 
constitution.    It  is  a  remarkable  jural  phenomenon  that  revolutions 


CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY. 


effect  at  first  but  slight  changes  in  the  private  law  of  a  State.  A 
successful  revolution  at  once  modifies  public  law,  or  the  law  governing 
the  relations  between  the  former  state  and  its  subjects,  and  in  the  end, 
notwithstanding  the  outward  semblance  of  conformity,  it  modifies 
private  law,  or  "  sows  the  seed  which  sooner  or  later  bears  the  fruit  of 
change."3  Few  of  the  features  of  the  first  State  constitution  were 
novel.  The  first  section  is  the  key  to  the  entire  scheme  of  revolution 
effected :  "  No  authority  shall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  be  exercised 
over  the  people  or  members  of  this  State,  but  such  as  shall  be  derived 
from  and  granted  by  them."  The  Revolutionary  constitution  of  New- 
York  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  some  extent  it 
had  a  purely  Revolutionary  emanation.  All  writers  on  the  subject  of 
government  now  recognize  that  the  modern  American  State  constitu- 
tions are  simply  legislative  acts,  enacted  in  the  fundamental  legisla- 

1  Thomas  Jones's  '•  Historv  of  New- York."  1 :  142.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Papers,  p.  678. 

3  Introduction  to  Ortolan's  "History  of  Roman  Law." 

Vol.  II.—  39. 
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ture  consisting  of  the  whole  people,  or  rather  of  the  entire  body  of 
suffragists  of  the  State.'  But  the  first  constitution  of  this  State  was 
not  submitted  to  the  people,  although  it  was  adopted  by  their 
delegates  specially  chosen. 

While  this  constitution  contained  a  most  explicit  statement  of  the 
rights  of  popular  sovereignty,  the  practice  was  not  coextensive  with 

the  enunciation,  the  suffrage 
being  confined  to  such  as 
were  freeholders  in  the  prov- 
ince or  freemen  of  the  cities 
/COLONEL  TlLGHMAN,  Aid  of  New-York  and  Albany. 

de  Camp  to  his  Excellency  ?  was  reser7?,  to  *  later 

^         i  ,tr  dav  to  g1^  fuller  effect  to 

General  Washington,  haying  tho'  emaneipatioiI 

brought  official  aCOUntS  OI  the  declared  by  the  American 
SURRENDER   of  Lord  Com-  Revolution)    The  sections 

wallis,  and  the  Garrifons  of  of  thef  constitution  which 
York  and  Gloucefter,thofe  Citi-  ™to  ^"^^01 

zenS  Who  Chufe  tO  ILLUMI-  government  thus  established 
NATE  On  the  GLORIOUS  Oc-  were  those  vesting  the  su- 
CASION*  Will  do  it  this  evening  Preme  legislative  power  in 

at  Six,  and  extinguilh  their  ^"bet^ 

lights  at  Nine  O  ClOCK.  bly  and  the  senate.  The 

Decorum  arid  harmony  are    leading  authorities  concede 

earneftly  recommended  to  eve-  that  the  former  legislative 
ry  Citiien,  and  a  general  dif  ™h  °*  upper^ouse  « 

iy  v>iiij£a~ii,  anKj.  **  5^"^  "  the  province,  was  the  model 

Countenance  tO  the  lealt  ap-  Gf  the  senate,  and  not  di- 
pearance  Of  riot.  rectly  the  English  House  of 

Lords.    The  lower  house 
Otlobtr      1 781. 3  was  but  the  former  assembly 

of  the  province,  and  both  in  their  functions  and  operations  the  two 
bodies  were  indistinguishable.  The  new  legislature,  in  common  with 
the  old,  hud  the  power  of  enacting  laws — but  not  all  laws.  Both 
bodies  were  constituted  the  sole  judges  of  their  respective  member- 
ships—  a  grant  bearing  the  mark  of  an  historic  struggle.  Their 
procedure  was  not  altogether  optional.  Section  IX.  of  the  consti- 


lBryce"»  "American  Commonwealth,"  Vol.  I.,  were  03  freemen  of  the  city  (probably  included  in 

(  hap.  37.  thiH  1303).    Smith'*  "New  York  in  17M»."  p.  7. 

-In  tin?  year  1?J0,  out  of  13,330  males  resident  a  The  above  reduced  fac-simile  of  a  broadside 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  ubout  1303  appear  to  Knied  in  Philadelphia  illustrate*  the  joy  of  the 

hnve  had  sufficient  property  to  qualify  them  to  be  patriots  upon  receipt  of  intelligence  that  arouned 

electors  for  Stat«-  mnaturs  under  the  State  con-  corresponding  depression  in  New- York, 

stitutiou  of  1777.   At  that  time,  it  is  said,  there  Editor. 
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tution  provided  that  the  assembly  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  proceed  in  doing  business  in  like  manner  as  the  former  assem- 
bly. This  served  to  introduce  expressly  some  of  the  more  binding 
principles  of  parliamentary  procedure,  or  that  body  of  Anglican  legis- 
lative customs  and  law  sometimes  known  as  the  "  common  law  of 
parliament."  This  provision  operated  as  a  minor  limitation  on  the 
powers  of  the  new  legislature.  The  major  limitation  was  that  the 
legislation  should  not  be  violative  of  the  public  law  embodied  in  the 
new  constitution  or  of  certain  great  unwritten  principles  of  natural 
right  sometimes  forgotten.  The  power  of  the  new  legislature  to 
change  the  former  common  law  was  a  modified  power,  and  expressed 
as  a  power  of  alteration  and  not  abolition.  The  first  constitution  ex- 
pressed also  an  apprehension,  often  remarked,  of  the  unlimited  power 
it  vested  in  the  people.  To  moderate  the  evil  feared,  the  third  sectiou 
of  the  constitution  provided  for  a  revision  of  all  legislative  bills  by  a 
council  of  revision  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  two  of  them  acting  with  the 
governor.  By  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  a  bill  might  bo 
passed  over  the  objections  of  the  council,  and  become  a  law.  The 
supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot  by  the  freeholders  of  New-York  (out  of  their  own  body),  having 
freeholds  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  constitution 
omitted  to  qualify  for  this  office  a  freeman  of  the  cities  who  might 
not  be  a  freeholder.  The  powers  of  the  governor  were  similar  to  those 
of  his  predecessors  the  crown  governors.  He  was  commander  of  the 
military  forces,  and  could  convene  and  prorogue  the  assembly  and 
pardon  offenders  for  crimes  other  than  treason  and  murder,  the  par- 
don of  which  was  reserved  to  the  legislature,  as  formerly  to  the  crown. 
The  governor  was,  in  short,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  former  province.  The  constitution  plainly  contemplated 
that  the  new  governor  should  deliver  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  preceding  century.  To  aid  the  chief 
executive,  the  old  office  of  lieutenant-governor  was  continued  with  a 
modification  which  made  him  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate.  This 
office  was  also  elective.  In  comparison  with  the  general  powers  sub- 
sequently vested  in  the  presideut  of  the  United  States,  the  powers  of 
the  governors  of  the  State  of  New-York  wero  specifically  prescribed, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  often 
manifested  by  the  crown  governors.  The  veto  in  the  executive  was 
shared  with  the  other  members  of  the  council  of  revision,  and  the 
power  of  appointing  to  all  offices  other  than  that  of  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  which  were  elective,  was  vested  in  a  council  of 
appointment  consisting  of  the  governor  and  a  council  of  senators 
chosen  by  the  assembly  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 
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The  judicature,  which  rapidly  became  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
new  government,  received  very  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  government.  But  one  new  tribunal  was  erected 
— the  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  the  correction  of  errors. 
It  consisted  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  senators,  the  chancel- 
lor, and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
When  the  court  sat  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  the  chancellor  and  the 
judges,  if  impeached,  were  disqualified  from  sitting — a  provision  su- 
pererogatory at  common  law.  The  power  of  impeaching  all  officers  of 
State  was,  by  analogy  to  the  ancient  practice  in  England,  vested  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature.  The  conception  of  vesting  the  su- 
preme appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  upper  legis- 
^3^^  lativo  house  was  derived  from  the  former  prac- 
tice of  appeals  to  the  council  of  the  province. 
This  council  had  possessed  judicial  as  well  as 
legislative  power:  it  was  the  court  of  errors 
of  the  province.  So  in  all  probability  the 
designation  of  the  judges  as  members  of  the 
new  Court  of  Errors  arose  from  the  former 
practice  in  the  province,  for  the  judges  were 

PAL'LI'INH   JIONCMENT.1  Qf  ^  g0Vern0r>S  COUUcil, 

but  they  could  not  vote  on  appeals  from  their  own  judgments,  al- 
though they  might  deliver  arguments  in  support  of  the  same,  which 
practice  was  perpetuated  by  tho  new  constitution.2  From  the  earliest 
times  the  judges  of  New-York  had  been  debarred  from  deciding  on 
appeals  from  their  own  judgments.3 

The  great  courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  province,  were  not  disturbed;  nor  were 
they  continued  expressly  by  the  new  constitution,  nor  even  men- 
tioned except  indirectly.  The  tenure  of  the  former  offices  of  chan- 
cellor and  Supreme  Court  justices  was  made  during  good  behavior  or 
until  sixty  years  of  age,  in  deference  to  the  popular  preference  and 
prejudice  exhibited  in  the  provincial  epoch,  and  these  officers  were 
made  members  of  the  council  of  revision  and  of  the  Court  of  Errors. 
In  no  more  direct  way  were  these  ancient  courts  fastened  upon  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  yet  they  continued  as  before,  although  both 
owed  their  existence  to  the  quondam  hated  ordinances  of  the  royal 
governors,  made  without  the  consent  of,  and  in  fact  contrary  to,  the 
preference  of  the  former  assembly.  In  witness  of  the  ancient  con- 
tention between  the  crown  and  the  assembly,  the  State  legislature 

i  Tho  alxnc  illustration  represents  the  marble  nold.   He  wan  hurled  in  St  Peter's  churchyard, 

monument  reared  in  1>27  over  the  irrave  of  .John  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Editor. 
Paulding,  who  with  Isaac  Van  Wart  and  David       -  Sec.  33,  Const.  1777;  Forsey  r«.  Cunningham. 

Williams  captured  Major  Andre!  at  Tarrytown,  on  X.  Y.  Hint.  Society  Collections, 
his  return  from  his  conference  with  General  Ar-        3  "  Duke's  Ijiw«i."    See  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XIV. 
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was  prohibited  from  instituting  any  now  courts  "  but  such  as  shall 
proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  former  fundamental  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity  were  thought  to  be  continued  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  continuing  in  force  the  former  common  law 
of  the  province.2  In  any  event  the  further  continuance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery under  the  State  government 
was  assured  only  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, and  to  this  day  both  the 
common-law  and  equity  jurisdictions 
of  the  State  courts  are  primarily  due 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  crown  gov- 
ernors, promulgated  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.3 

The  constitution  made  provision 
for  an  experimental  test  of  secret 
voting  by  ballot,  and  if  this  should 
prove  a  failure,  then  for  a  return  to 
the  former  viva  voce  method.  The 
suffrage  was  confined  to  freeholders 
and  freemen  of  the  cities  who  had 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  State.  To  qualify  an  elector  for 
the  senate,  he  must  be  a  resident  citizen  and  a  freeholder  possessed 
of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  over  all  debts 
charged  thereon.  To  be  an  elector  for  the  assembly,  the  citizen  must 
be  a  freeholder  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  or  a  taxpayer  rent- 
ing a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  province  the  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  worship,  not  degenerating  into  license  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace,  was  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  against  the 
wishes  of  several  who  would  exclude  those  of  the  faith  of  Rome. 
Several  provisions  of  the  fundamental  English  statutes,  Magna  Cliarta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  although  adopted  as  a  whole  by  the  section 
continuing  the  former  common  law,  were  reenacted.  Trial  by  jury 
was  to  remain  in  the  cases  in  which  it  had  been  used  in  the  colony 
of  New- York.  All  parties  accused  were  to  be  allowed  counsel.  No 
bill  of  attainder  was  to  be  passed  for  crimes  other  than  those  com- 
mitted before  the  termination  of  the  pending  war,  and  such  crimes 
were  not  to  work  a  corruption  of  blood. 


1  Thin  portrait  was  obtained  too  late  to  place  in  kins.  Lansing.  Kent,  Thompson,  and  Yates. 
Chapter  VIII.  Editou.        Street's  "New  York  Council  of  Revision,"  p.  370. 

-  See  the  veto  of  the  council  of  revision,  Tomp-      3  2  K.  S.  of  New  York,  l'JC,  See.  1. 
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The  legislature  was  given  discretion  to  pass  an  aet  to  naturalize 
persons  born  out  of  the  United  States  and  abjuring  all  foreign  author- 
ity, ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  —  the  ecclesiastical  abjuration  being 
directed  against  Romanists.  The  constitution  declared  all  clergymen 
ineligible  to  any  civil  or  military  office  under  the 
State,  as  they  were  "  by  their  profession  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  cure  of  souls,  and 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties  of 
their  function." 

The  future  law  of  the  State  was  fixed  by  the  thirty- 
fifth  section  of  the  constitution,  declaring  "that  such 
parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  of  the 
Statute  law  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  as  together  did  form  the  law  of  the  said  colony 
on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,"  — the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  —  should  continue  the  law  of 
hicks  arms.      tjie  gtate,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  provisions 
as  the  legislature  of  the  State  should  make  concerning  the  same.  In 
historical  order,  and  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  may  briefly  indicate 
the  leading  features  of  the  law  thus  reestablished  and  perpetuated. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  fundamental  charter  of  the 
new  government.  It  bore  an  astonishing  resemblance  to  the  former 
crown  government,  except  in  the  source  from  which  the  political 
authority  emanated.  That  was  a  new  political  institute,  but  one  long 
dreamed  of  by  philosophers  and  at  last  realized.  The  realization  was 
the  legitimate  inheritance  of  those  who  had  left  old  institutions  and 
worn-out  forms  for  the  politically  formless  regions  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  it  had  been  said  by  the  political  writers  of  ancient  Greece 
that  all  forms  of  government  proceed  in  cycles,  and  are  constantly 
changing  from  free  forms  to  forms  less  free  and  from  absolutism  to 
anarchy,  and  that  no  form  of  human  government  is  stationary,  entirely 
novel,  or  perfect.  The  new  form  of  government  of  New-York,  however, 
contained  several  features  new  to  the  history  of  political  societies  — 
absolute  religious  toleration,  and  the  declaration,  rather  than  the  reali- 
zation, of  a  complete  popular  supremacy,  absolutely  unalloyed  with 
differences  in  status,  for  no  mention  was  made  of  African  slavery  in 
the  constitution,  and  its  total  abolition  was  evidently  contemplated  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  State. 

With  the  exception  indicated,  the  constitution  contained  no  novel- 
ties. It  was  only  an  evolution,  or  the  final  consummation,  of  the 
political  struggles  written  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  people  of  New- York  had  always  maintained  their  right 
to  the  entire  public  law  of  England,  which,  subsequent  to  the  Bill 
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of  Rights  of  1689,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,1  they  fully  recog- 
nized as  the  best  and  freest  public  law  any  people  had  yet  enjoyed.2 
The  constitution  of  the  new  State  did  not  therefore  indulge  in  a 
triumphant  denunciation  of  the  past,  nor  did  it  destroy  those  old  and 
well-worn  forms  which  experience  had  demonstrated  could  coalesce 
with  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  it  perpetuated  those  institutions  of 
the  province-  and  of  tho  common  law  of  all  English-speaking  people 
which  had  been  found  fully  consistent  with  equality,  liberty,  order, 
and  justice.  The  only  revolution  was  in  the  source  of  the  future  polit- 
ical power,  which  was  declared  to  bo  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
How  great  this  single  revolution  indicated  was,  it  took  some  genera- 
tions to  comprehend ;  for  at  first  the  force  of  the  ancient  legal  formula* 
and  the  tyranny  of  custom  rendered  the  political  emancipation  to 
some  extent  a  phrase,  and  it  was  not  until  subsequent  to  1800,  when  a 
new  generation  of  lawyers  had  come  on  the 
scene,  that  the  State  entered  on  the  phase  of  ^&uus4a£> 
really  popular  institutions.   The  effect  of  the 

change  wrought  iu  the  common  law  by  a  combination  with  republican 
institutions  then  became  more  apparent.  The  State  government  thus 
founded  was,  for  a  number  of  years  afterward,  regarded  only  as  a  dc 
facto  government  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  New- York, 
Westchester,  Richmond,  and  Long  Island,  by  far  the  richest  and  most 
populous  parts  of  the  province.  When  the  continental  forces  aban- 
doned the  city  of  New- York  on  September  15, 1776,  the  British,  under 
General  Howe,  reestablished  their  authority  in  the  counties  named, 
and  continued  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  them  until  November  '25, 
1783,  when  the  formal  evacuation  took  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peaco  with  England.  During  this  entire  period 
there  were  two  actual  governments  existing  side  by  side  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  State.  Both  invoked  virtually  the  same  law,  and 
lx>th  claimed  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  territory  of  New- 
York,  but  one  in  the  name  of  the  crown  and  the  other  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  The  judicial  records  of  each  of  these  governments,  within 
the  sphere  of  its  actual  jurisdiction,  are  now  equally  authoritative. 
The  records  of  the  respective  governments  and  courts  are,  however, 
entirely  distinct. 

A  glance  at  the  royalist  government  in  the  lower  counties  from 
1776  to  1783  will  be  sufficient.  The  former  civil  courts,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions,— the  prerogative  court  and  the  admiralty  court, — remained 
closed,  and  in  their  place  was  erected  by  proclamation,  on  May  1, 
1777,  a  quasi-civil  judicatory,  called  a  court  of  police,  which  had  cog- 
nizance of  all  causes  arising  thereafter.    With  a  view  to  supersede 

12  and  13  Win.  III.,  c.  2. 
-  Charles  O'Conor.  •'  the  Constitution,*'  New- York.  1*77.  j>.  x. 
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the  military  authority,  and  with  the  hope  of  reestablishing  the  civil 
authority,  the  crown,  in  1780,  commissioned  Lieut enant-Greneral  Rob- 
ertson as  civil  governor  of  the  province,  and  on  March  23  of  that 
year,  his  commission  was  read  with  the  usual  ceremonies  at  the  City 
Hall  in  New- York.1  A  provincial  council,  with  the  usual  powers, 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive,  was  again  designated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  civil  machinery  was  reestablished.  The 
records  of  the  prerogative  court  under  the  royalist  governor  remain 
during  this  period  the  repository  of  wills  and  probates  affecting  prop- 
erty in  the  lower  counties.  General  Robertson's  commission  as  gov- 
ernor was,  however,  never  recognized  by  the  State,  although  under 

the  final  treaty  his  political  authority  was 
complete  within  his  jurisdiction  until  the 
formal  evacuation  of  the  province. 
s+*         *ji  JP-  The   State   government    established  at 

Kingston,  April  20,  1777,  was,  until  1783, 
itinerant  and  desultory,  while  its  actual 
jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  upper  river 
counties.  Before  adjourning,  the  convention 
which  had  framed  their  constitution  desig- 
nated a  committee  to  report  a  plan  for  organ- 
izing the  government  agreed  to  by  the 
convention.  This  committee,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  representation  of 
those  counties  within  the  British  lines,  re- 


CI.ISTON  AKMS. 


ported  a  plan,  subsequently  acted  on,  by 
which  delegates  to  the  assembly  were  chosen  to  represent  the  counties 
within  the  royalist  lines  by  the  members  elected  in  the  State's  juris- 
diction. The  convention  continued  in  session  until  May  13,  1777, 
when  it  finally  dissolved,  having  previously  appointed  a  committee 
or  council  of  safety  to  administer  the  government  until  the  organ- 
ization contemplated  by  tho  convention  should  be  perfected.2  A 
temporary  judiciary  was  designated,  consisting  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston as  chancellor,  John  Jay  as  chief  justice,  and  Robert  Yates 
and  John  Sloss  llobart  as  puisne  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  were  to  hold  office  until  a  permanent  judiciary  was  appointed 
by  the  council  of  appointment  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  new- 
constitution.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  safety  intrusted  with 
the  temporary  government  of  the  State,  though  historically  inter- 
esting, are  unimportant  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  The  "re- 
solves" of  the  provincial  congresses  and  convention  —  the  purely 
Revolutionary  government — were,  by  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  tho 


I  X.  V.  GlWtto,  Manh  28.  1780. 
-  1  Journ.  Provincial  Convention,  'J10. 
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constitution  of  1777,  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  Yet, 
in  a  permanent  sense,  these  "resolves"  were  not  important  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  State,  for  as  late  as  1818  no  copy  of  them  was  to 
be  found  in  the  State  archives.1  It  was  not  until  1842  that  the  legis- 
lature directed  that  these  "resolves"  be  printed,  so  that  the  legislative 
records  of  the  State  might  be  complete  and  accessible.  They  were 
generally  of  a  temporary  or  provisional  char- 
acter, and  had  no  enduring  effect.  The  "re- 
solves" of  the  provincial  convention  were  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  the  congresses.  By 
one  "resolve"  of  the  convention,  the  quit-rents 
due  to  the  crown  by  the  holders  of  land  in  the 
province  were  vested  in  the  State.2  This 
"resolve"  served  a  double  purpose — it  was  a 
formal  act  of  confiscation  or  escheat  of  the 
estate  of  the  crown,  and  it  preserved  the  rela- 
tions existing  under  the  swage  tenure  between 
the  landowners  and  the  head  of  the  State. 
This  subject  received  further  consideration 
in  the  year  1779,  and  again  in  1798.' 

At  an  early  period  of  the  State  government  the  condition  of  the 
laws  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  At  the  opening  of 
the  second  session  of  the  State  legislature  (October,  1778),  Governor 
Clinton,  in  his  annual  message,  said:  "By  the  135th  Section  of  our  Con- 
stitution the  laws  of  this  State  are  necessarily  become  complicate, 
and  as  every  member  of  society  is  materially  interested  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
a  careful  revision  of  the  laws  of  this  State  would  be  an  acceptable 
service  to  your  constituents  and  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects."  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  ascertain  what  laws  were  expiring  and  what  new  laws  were  neces- 
sary. Nothing  of  importance,  however,  was  done  toward  the  revision 
until  after  independence  was  assured.  In  1779,  long  and  confidently 
anticipating  the  time  when  the  English  power  should  be  completely 
broken  aud  the  State  in  the  control  of  the  new  authorities,  the  State 
legislature,  sitting  at  Poughkeepsie,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by  a  com- 
mission. But  not  until  17813  could  this  measure  be  effected,  and  then 
for  several  months  it  was  in  operation,  and  the  southern  counties  were 
governed  by  a  legislative  commission  until  a  general  election  for 
members  of  the  assembly  was  held. 

1  Journ.  N.  Y.  Axxomblv,  Fob.  11,  1K1S.  p.  156.    3  Jouni.  Pn.v.  Cnv.,  554. 

3  Laws  of  X.  YM  c.  33. 
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When  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  with  England,  and 
the  evacuation  of  1783  completed,  the  independent  State  government 
would  have  been  completely  sovereign  here  had  it  not  been  for  the 
articles  of  confederation  between  the  various  colonies,  effectuated  in 
this  State  by  an  act1  passed  February  6,  1778.  Before  proceeding 
farther  with  this  narrative  of  events,  we  should  glance  at  the  effect 
which  these  celebrated  articles  and  the  subsequent  federal  constitu- 
tion had  upon  the  sovereign  power  of  the  new  State  government. 
These  instruments  in  question  may  be  and  are  regarded  from  two 
opposite  points  of  view :  as  expressions  either  of  political  conditions 
actually  subsisting  between  the  colonies,  or  else  of  relations  created 
anew  by  conventions  expressed  in  the  instruments  themselves.  His- 
torically speaking,  neither  the  articles  of  confederation  nor  the  sub- 
sequent constitution  were  the  first  efforts  to  form  a  union  of  the 

seaboard  colonies  of  England.  The  first 
2  formal  declaration  of  a  living  principle 
in  national  unity  was  as  early  as  1643. 
In  that  year  the  New  England  planta- 
tions confederated  for  united  action  of  a 
defensive  nature.  By  the  terms  of  this  union  each  colony  preserved  its 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  internal  government  intact,  and  without 
regard  to  size  or  population  was  represented  by  the  same  number  of 
delegates  at  the  federal  council.  As  this  example  was  independent  of 
outside  dictation,  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  England,  it  may  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  as  establishing  a  spontaneous 
principle  of  national  union  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  called  the 
decentralized  principle.  The  plan  of  the  convention  of  1754,  though 
abortive, —  it  being  rejected  by  both  English  and  Americans, —  had 
some  regard  for  the  same  principle.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765 
is  important  politically  rather  than  as  a  manifestation  of  any  principle 
in  national  unity.  The  congresses  of  1774,  1775,  and  1776  enunciated 
a  like  principle,  and  in  these  national  councils  each  of  the  colonies  had 
an  equal  voice.  Thus  we  perceive  that  all  the  prior  political  unions 
of  the  colonies  were  pursuant  to  that  principle  of  decentralization 
ultimately  embodied  in  the  union.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
declared  the  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  absolved  and  the  "United 
Colonies"  free  and  independent  States.  This  language  and  that  of 
the  subsequent  terms  of  union,  the  federal  constitution,  gave  rise  to 
the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  State 
sovereignty,  a  controversy  much  simplified  if  we  have  regard  to  the 

1  1  Jones  and  Varick,  15.  .  late  to  Insert  in  their  proper  places  in  Um  first 

2  The  autographs  of  the  burgomasters  of  New  volume.    Those  of  Burgomasters  Steenwyck  and 
Amsterdam  —  Vau  Hattem.  Cri<rier.  Anthony.  Van-  De  Peyster  have  already  appeared  there, 
dieirrist.  and  Van  Bniirh  —  which  appear  on  this  Editor. 
pace  and  on  others  following,  were  obtained  too 
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fact  that  the  colonists  could  not,  according  to  all  accepted  canons 
of  the  publicists,  rebel  as  colonies,  but  only  as  individuals.  Conse- 
quently they  could  only  succeed  in  subverting  the  ancient  English 
sovereignty  and  authority  as  individuals  living  in  separated  commu- 
nities. Successful  rebellion  always  transfers  the  sovereignty  from 
the  unsuccessful  to  the  successful.  Thus,  in  the  eye  of  the  publicist, 
individuals  living  in  the  province  of  New-York  succeeded  to  the  en- 
tire political  authority  of  the  former  government  in  New-York,  and 
they  also  succeeded,  in  common  with  the  warring  people  in  all  the 
other  colonies,  to  the  subverted  general  authority  of  the  crown  in  its 
relations  to  the  other  seaboard  colonies.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  people  of  a  particular  colony  suc- 
ceeded to  the  former  sovereignty  over 
that  colony;  the  real  question  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  succeeded 
to  certain  imperial  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  of  far  more  general  extent.  A 
close  analysis  will  perhaps  demonstrate 
that  the  subverted  imperial  authority 
was  ultimately  invested  by  the  people 
of  all  the  colonies  in  the  new  general 
or  federal  government,  aud  that  the 
subverted  sovereignty  in  a  particular 
colony  was  transferred  by  its  recipients 
to  the  new  State  government.  If  we 
may  act  on  this  rigid  analysis,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  original  articles  of  con- 
federation failed  to  express  the  real 
partition  of  the  subverted  political 
power,  while  the  federal  constitution 
of  1787  accurately  expressed  the  relations  which  the  people  in  all  the 
original  colonies  antecedently  bore  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

While  the  articles  of  confederation  were  articles  of  perpetual  union, 
which  invested  a  single  chamber,  in  which  each  State  had  an  equal 
vote,  with  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  imperial  authority,  yet  they 
were  regarded  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  many 
other  statesmen  of  that  day  as  purely  provisional  and  temporary. 
To  some  extent  they  regulated  merely  the  status  belli  of  the  tlii la- 
teen communities  engaged  in  the  pending  war,  and  they  were  com- 
monly regarded  as  preserving  to  each  State  its  practical  autonomy 
and  as  regulating  only  its  external  and  foreign  relations  rather  than 
its  internal  and  domestic  conditions.  The  federal  constitution,  how- 
ever, did  declare  the  natural  limitations  of  the  autonomy  of  the  State, 
and  subordinated  it  in  the  sphere  of  federal  law  to  the  authority  of  the 
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people  of  all  the  States  (including  its  own),  without  reference  to  State 
demarcations  of  territory.  The  ratification  in  1788  by  New- York  of 
the  federal  constitution  brought  it  in  the  class  of  States  called  by  the 
publicists  "imperfectly  sovereign."  Its  status  as  a  member  of  the 
federal  union  was  thereby  fixed,  whether  in  conformity  or  not  to 
the  preexisting  facts,  so  that  it  retained  complete  jurisdiction  of  some 
departments  of  law  and  an  inferior  jurisdiction  of  other  departments. 
The  state  in  oue  aspect  was  now  as  sovereign  as  the  most  independent 
State,  while  in  another  aspect  it  had  not  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  a  free  and  independent  State,  for  its  citizens  were  also  citizens  of 
another  and  larger  government,  but  one  of  limited  powers.  Both 
governments  could  punish  the  same  persons  for  treason  against  their 
several  authority.  The  limitations  of  this  dual  citizenship  in  the  na- 
tion and  the  State  form  the  most  subtle  and  interesting  of  the  forces 
now  at  work  making  the  nation ;  but  they  are  extrinsic  to  our  theme. 
Between  these  two  spheres  of  government  the  law  detects  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  actiou.  The  perfected  jurisdiction  of  each  is  essen- 
tial to  the  permanence  and  efficiency 
of  both,  and  exaggerations  of  the 
prescribed  authority  of  either  inter- 
fere with  the  perfect  harmony  and 
adjustment  which  should  reign  supreme.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
new  State  government  was  after  1788  placed  back  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion which  it  had  occupied  as  a  province.  As  a  province  it  had  not 
been  what  publicists  term  a  perfect  State,  and  as  a  State  of  the 
United  States  it  occupied  toward  the  new  general  government  no 
very  dissimilar  position  to  that  it  had  occupied  toward  the  ancient 
crown  government.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  some  truth,  that 
the  new  general  government  simply  succeeded  to  those  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  which  were  of  an  imperial  character.  But  the  new  king 
was  the  entire  people  of  all  the  colonies  acting  together  in  their  col- 
lective political  capacity.  Had  Hamilton's  early  proposal  to  have  the 
governors  of  the  States  appointed  by  the  federal  authorities  pre- 
vailed, the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  federal  government  would 
ha  ve  been  very  similar  to  those  relations  which  the  province  bore  to 
the  headship  in  the  colonial  era. 

When  the  federal  constitution  came  into  operation  in  1789,  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  the  State  of  New- York  ceased  to  exist,  the  constitu- 
tion having  vested  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  exclusively  in  the  federal 
establishment.  Prior  to  1789  the  State  claimed  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction as  successor  to  the  crown,  and  established  a  local  court  recog- 
nized by  the  State  constitution  of  1777.  Having  now  pointed  out 
generally  the  nature  of  sovereignty  in  a  composite  state,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  further  consideration  of  the  State  of  New- York,  viewed  as 
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a  separate  political  community.  During  the  Revolution  the  State 
legislature  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  the  perils  of  the  times 
to  institute  any  sensible  change  in  the  ancient  law  of  the  province, 
perpetuated  by  the  new  State  constitution.  The  act  to  organize  the 
State  government  was  the  first  step  taken;'  it  declared,  among  other 
things,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Probate  to  be  that  prerogative 
jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the  royal  governor  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate.  It  directed  the  judges  of  the  "  four  great  courts," 
Chancery,  Supreme,  Probate,  and  Admiralty,  and  of  the  inferior  courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  to  cause  seals 
to  be  made  for  their  respective 
courts,  and  provided  that  the 
terms  of  such  courts  should 
begin  on  the  same  days  as  those 
on  which  they  had  been  held 
when  under  the  authority  of 
the  crown. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  legislature  of  New- 
York  began  to  turn  its  attention 
more  vigorously  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  new  State.  In  tho  year  1782,  the  first  of  the 
series  of  laws  affecting  real  property  was  passed.3  Estates  tail  were 
converted  into  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute,  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture was  formally  abolished,  and  the  canon  of  descents  was  made  to 
conform  to  more  rigid  conceptions  of  democratic  institutions.  In  the 
year  1784  several  acts  were  passed  repealing,  as  repugnant  to  the  new 
constitution,  the  immunities,  emoluments,  and  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Episcopal  communion,  sometimes  called  the  Church  of  England, 
in  New -York.  All  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  the  province  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New- York,  Richmond,  Westchester  and  Queen's 
counties  had  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  were  repealed.  The  repealing  clause  included  the 
act  of  1700,  before  noticed,  directed  against  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests 
in  New-York. 

The  journals  and  records  of  the  assembly  disclose  that  with  tho 
year  1786  greater  activity  in  legislation  began;  the  act  of  1782  abol- 
ishing entail  and  altering  the  law  of  descents  was  now  more  carefully 
reenacted.  Samuel  Jones  and  Richard  Varick  were  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  to  reduce  into  proper  form  for  reenactment  all  such  statutes 
of  Great  Britain  and  England  and  of  the  colonial  legislature  as  were 

1  1  Jon.-*  and  Varick.  22.  constitution.    They  assembled  on  June  17.  1788, 

2  In  the  Pttujrhkeepsie  court-house,  illustrated  and  on  July  11  ratified  the  new  constitution,  with 
above,  was  held  the  convention  of  Xew-York  dele-  some  recommendation*  for  amendment.  Editok. 
(rates  called  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  the  federal  3  C.  2,  Laws  6th  Session.  17i*2. 
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continued  in  force  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1777.1  The  proposed  revision  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  yet  contemplated  in  New -York.  The  whole  statute  law  of 
England  and  the  province  was  to  be  explored  and  revised  with  the  in- 
tent that  when  the  revision  was  completed  all  other  statutes  should 
cease  to  be  operative  in  New  -York,  under  the  thirty-fifth  section  of 
the  constitution  of  1777.  From  time  to  time  the  revisers  reported  to 
the  legislature  the  revision  of  the  English  statutes  deemed  in  force 
in  New-York.  The  bills  thus  reported  were  generally  adopted  by  both 
the  legislature  and  the  council  of  revision.  When  the  necessary  Eng- 
lish statutes  had  been  thus  recast  and  reenacted,  the  legislature  in 
1788  passed  an  act  declaring  that  after  May  following  "  none  of  the 
Statutes  of  England,  or  of  Great  Britain  shall  operate  or  be  con- 
sidered as  laws  of  this  State."2 

The  revision  of  Jones  and  Varick  now  became  the  authoritative  and 
final  legislative  interpretation  of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  first 

constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  determined  what  part 
j£&rt'o&sn~^-    of  the  statutes  of  England  and  Great  Britain  were 

continued  as  not  repugnant  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  To  enumerate  in  a  brief  space  the  various  English  statutes 
substantially  incorporated  in  this  revision  would  be  impossible : 
they  illustrated  and  embodied  many  of  the  most  importaut  reforms 
—  constitutional  and  legal  —  accomplished  by  the  English  in  the 
course  of  their  history  as  a  nation.  Among  the  various  acts  incor- 
porated in  the  revision  of  Jones  and  Varick  was  a  new  bill  of 
rights  containing  the  substance  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
Magna  Chartn,  the  English  bill  of  rights,  the  habeas  corpus  act  (31 
Car.  II.),  and  other  acts  which  are  recoguized  as  composing  the  English 
constitution.  Among  the  other  notable  English  acts  contained  in 
this  revision  were  the  statute  of  uses,  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  10;  the  stat- 
ute of  distributions,  22  and  23  Car.  III.,  c.  10;  the  statute  of  frauds, 
including  the  substance  of  13  and  27  Elizabeth  against  fraudulent 
conveyances,  and  of  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  relative  to  the  memoranda  in 
writing  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  certain  undertakings;  a 
statute  of  wills  taken  from  32  Henry  VIII.  and  29  Car.  II.;  and 
a  statute  of  limitations  embracing  various  English  acts  on  the  same 
subject. 

There  was  also  an  act  passed  concerning  tenures,  containing  the 
substance  of  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  which  had  reformed  the  earlier  English 
feudal  tenures.  This  act,  as  revised,  contained  a  new  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  tenures  of  all  patents  or  future  grants  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  should  be  allodial  and  not  feudal.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  legislation  declaring  all  lauds  allodial — a  reform  much 

i  C.  35.  Laws  of  1786.  »  C.  46,  Sec.  37,  Laws  of  17** ;  2  J.  &  V-.  282  ;  19  N.  Y.,  74. 
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vaunted  but  of  little  consequence  after  the  statute  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  so 
long  as  escheats  were  not  abolished. 

Although  the  "Act  for  revising  and  digesting"  the  laws  directed 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Varick  to  correct  and  reduce  all  the  public  acts  of 
the  assembly  of  the  late  province  continued  by  virtue  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  section  of  the  constitution,  yet  this  part  of  the  contemplated 
work  was  not  accomplished.  The  revisers,  however,  reported  a  bill 
repealing  a  large  number  of  such  acts,1  but  stated  that  the  acts  not 
so  repealed  remained  operative.2 
All  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of 
the  province  were  not  formally 
repealed  until  the  following  cen- 
tury.3 The  revision  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Varick  may  be  regarded 
as  the  only  comprehensive  digest 
or  revision  of  the  laws  of  New- 
York  down  to  the  year  1800.  Yet 
it  instituted  very  few  changes  in 
the  prior  laws,  which  remained 
substantially  as  before  the  Kevo-  - 
lution.  This  revision  was  in  fact 
simply  an  authoritative  defini- 
tion of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of 
the  first  constitution.  Down  to 
the  year  1800  the  character  of  the 
legislation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  declaratory  rather  than  reformatory,  although  some  sensible  re- 
forms were  instituted  in  the  manner  already  noticed. 

Until  the  year  1796  the  criminal  laws  of  this  State  were  of  extreme 
severity,  as  in  England;  but  in  that  year  tho  death  penalty  was 
limited  to  treason  against  the  State,  murder,  and  stealing  from  a 
church.  Whipping  as  a  punishment  for  offenses  under  the  degree 
of  grand  larceny  was  abolished  b}  the  same  act.4  The  Revolution 
of  itself  made  no  change  in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State.  By  the 
constitution  of  1777,  Section  34,  the  accused  were  allowed  counsel 
in  all  criminal  cases,  thus  remedying  forever  a  palpable  defect  in  tho 
ancient  English  law.  In  the  year  1788  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished 
in  this  State,5  and  the  common  law  was  ameliorated  by  lessening  tho 
punishment  of  minor  offenses.  In  179(5,  by  the  act  mentioned,  the 
crimes  of  grand  larceny,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  arson,  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  and  the  like  became  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State's  prisons  first  established  by  this  act.*    In  the  same  year, 

1  2  J.  &  V..  3.>4.       2  Pnface,  1  J.  &  V.        3  C.  21,  Laws  of  IK28.        <  C.  .Ml.  Laws  of  1?J6. 
»  2  J.  ft  V. ,  242.  «  3  (irveukaf .  291.  c.  30. 
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1796,  a  very  important  act  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  for  the  better  prosecution  of  crimes  against  public  jus- 
tice. By  Chapter  8  of  the  laws  of  this  year  the  State  was  divided 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  An  assistant  attorney-general  was  to 
be  designated  to  conduct  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  offenders.  In 
colonial  days  the  attorney-general  alone  was  charged  with  all  public 
prosecutions.   Thus  originated  the  present  system  of  public  prosecu- 

tions  for  each  county.  The  attorney-general 
Z^f&rHn.  V—'ft  rut-   of  the  State  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief 

public  prosecutor,  although  he  also  acts  as 
solicitor-general  in  civil  causes.  The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  present 
office  of  attorney-general  and  his  coadjutors,  the  district-attorneys, 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  claimed  to  be  regulated  by  the  common  law.1 
In  the  year  1799  a  citizen  of  New- York  who  had  lived  in  the  provin- 
cial era  would  have  detected  but  slight  change  in  the  jurisprudence 
and  judicial  establishment  of  his  commonwealth.  The  public  law  had 
undergone  a  transformation  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  centuries  of  New- York  history,  but  the  private 
law  still  bore  the  conservative  mark  which  betokened  its  feudal 
and  undemocratic  origin.  The  old  Court  of  Chancery  still  stood,  but 
the  executive  of  the  State  was  no  longer  burdened  with  the  duties  of 
chancellor ;  the  judicial  and  executive  branches  of  government  were 
in  process  of  separation,  finally  consummated  by  the  abolition  of  the 
council  of  appointment  and  revision,  in  the  next  century,  although, 
until  an  act  of  1790,  the  governor  retained  the  seals  of  the  court  in 
conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  province.  In  1788  the  court  had  been 
reorganized  by  the  convention  of  representatives.  A  seal  had  been 
ordered  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  March  16,  1778.  Iu  like 
manner  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  still  stood  in  1799  as  the 
great  common-law  court,  possessing  also  supervisory  powers  over  all 
other  common-law  jurisdictions  vested  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of 
the  State.  Two  terms  of  the  court  were  held  at  Albany  and  two  in  the 
city  of  New- York.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  still  went  the 
circuit  in  vacation  and  held  nisi  prius  sittings  in  each  county  of  the 
State,  precisely  as  directed  by  the  ordinance  of  Lord  Bellomont,  re- 
ported in  council,  May  15,  1699.  From  time  to  time  acts  had  been 
passed  by  the  assembly  empowering  the  justices  to  go  the  circuit  with- 
out the  necessity  of  carrying  special  commissions  of  nisi  prius  and 
assize,  as  formerly.  Although  there  are  no  published  reports  of  the 
adjudication  of  this  tribunal  prior  to  the  year  1794,  yet  we  can  per- 
ceive that  the  administration  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The  rapid 
succession  of  chief  justices,  John  Jay,  Richard  Morris,  Robert  Yates, 
and  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  between  1777  and  1800,  gave  little  oppor- 

i  Sec  brief  in  Henry  Bench's  case,  16  Abb.  P.  N.  S.,  274  -284. 
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tunity  for  distinction  to  any  of  them ;  but  they  were  all  accomplished 
lawyers.  Some  of  the  associate  or  puisne  justices  of  this  period  were 
also  very  able  men,  among  them  one  who  afterward  became  the  dis- 
tinguished chancellor,  James  Kent;  also  Morgan  Lewis  and  Egbert 
Benson.  As  a  master  of  special  pleading,  Justice  Benson  has  been 
said  to  have  been  hardly  surpassed  by  Chief  Justice  Saunders  him- 
self;1 while  Chancellor  Kent  stated  that  Justice  Benson  did  more  to 
reform  the  law  than  auy  other  member  of  the  court  before  or  since.2 
Benson  drew  the  rules  of  this  court,  which  were  adopted  April  term, 
1796.  They  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously called  the  first  rules  of 
the  court  ;  but  they  were  not. 
Wyche  refers  to  rules  adopted  in 
1727,  or  seventy  years  before,3  and 
the  rules  of  1791-03  are  published 
in  "  Coleman's  Cases  » (p.  31).  The 
practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  year  1799  presented  but  few 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
was  substantially  that  in  use  un- 
der the  crown  government,  and, 
as  formerly,  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  King's  Bench  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall.4  Yet  there  were  differ- 
ences in  the  several  practices, 
which  are  best  noticed  at  length 
in  the  first  treatise  on  "  The  Prac- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  State  of  New- York," 
by  William  Wyche,  who  subscribed  himself  as  "of  the  Honorable  Law 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  Citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America."*  After  the  Revolution  the  tendency  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Chancery  seems  to  have  been  to  conform  rather 
to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  than  to  that  of  the  courts  of  the 
former  province,7  and  there  was  very  little  disposition  shown  until  the 
present  century  toward  innovation  on  the  English  precedents.  The 
slight  change  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York  in  the  last  century 
is  perhaps  woll  indicated  by  the  minutes  of  the  court.  The  last  ses- 
sion under  the  crown  was  at  April  term,  1776;  the  first  under  the 
State  was  at  Octol)er  term,  1777.  Between  the  minutes  of  the  ses- 
sions is  nothing  but  a  few  blank  leaves.   Were  it  not  that  the  first 

l  Otter's  "  Discourse  on  Kent."  p.  14.  «  This  work  was  published  by  T.  &  J.  Swords, 

»  Thompson's  "History  of  Lou*  Island."  2:  187-  No.  167  William  street.  New -York,  in  the  year 

189.  17!M.  and  serves  to  note  the  points  of  departure 

s  See  his  "  Practice,  N.  Y.,"  edition  of  1794.  at  that  time. 

4  Dubois  vs.  Phillips.  Ex..  5  Johns,  836.  7  "Johnson's  Cases,"  30  ;  1  "Johnson's  Chan- 

5  Mrs.  John  Watts.  Sr..  nt*  Ann  De  Lancey.  eery."  100,  117.  517,  607. 
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entry  in  1777  shows  that  the  party  plaintiff  was  "  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New- York,"  aud  no  longer  "Dominus  Rex,"  the  reader  would 
not  infer  that  the  blank  leaves  stood  for  a  revolution,  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  revolutions  in  histoiy.  If  the  character  of  the  great 
courts  of  equity  and  law  remained  in  the  year  1799  much  the  same 
as  under  the  crown  government,  the  resemblance  of  the  inferior  ju- 
dicatories was  not  less  market!.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the 
various  counties,  and  the  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  were 

only  survivals  of  a  preexisting 
state  of  things  that  came  in 
with  the  English  common  law. 
So  the  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  and  the  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, possessing  criminal  juris- 
diction, were  part  of  the  very 
early  English  institutions  of 
New-York.1  Up  to  the  year 
1799  there  was  little  that  was 
new  here  excepting  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 
During  the  period  between 
the  formation  of  the  State  government  and  the  year  1800,  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  those  who  had  been  reared  under  the  old 
form  of  government  is  very  manifest ;  the  changes  in  the  substan- 
tive law  of  New- York  were  consequently  very  few.  The  great  law 
officer  of  the  State  was  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  chancellor,  who 
held  office  until  the  year  1801,  when  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  succeeded 
him.  Unfortunately,  Chancellor  Livingston's  decisions  have  not  been 
published,  but  it  was  said  by  Chancellor  Jones,  long  afterward, 
"that  this  august  tribunal  (the  Court  of  Chancery),  though  since 
covered  with  a  halo  of  glory,  never  boasted  a  more  prompt,  more 
able  or  more  faithful  officer  than  Chancellor  Livingston."2  This 
tribute  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  character  of  the  chancellor's 
published  opiuious  which  were  rendered  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  revision,  and  by  his  standing  rules  in  chancery, 
which  are  always  a  species  of  legislation.  Chancellor  Livingston's 
personal  influence  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  he  sat  in  a  tri- 
bunal which  was  not  new  to  the  people  of  New-York.  The  court  had 
been  erected  in  16*83,  before  Lord  Nottingham,  styled  "the  father 
of  English  equity,"  had  ascended  the  "throne  of  equity,"  as  it  was 
called  by  the  lawyers.  The  chancery  jurisdiction  was  greatly  feared, 
aud  the  enormous  power  of  the  New- York  chancellor  in  the  pres- 

i  1  "Johnson's  Ojum,"  1«0. 
8  Francis's  address  to  tbt«  I'bilo-kxlan  Society  of  Columbia  College,  1831.  p.  29. 
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ent  century  came  to  bo  an  anomaly  in  a  republic,  and  one  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  generation  of  democratic  lawyers  who  came  on  the 
political  scone  subsequent  to  the  year  1800,  and  who  were  not  indoc- 
trinated with  the  traditions  of  the  chancery  bar  or  of  Westminster 
Hall,  or  bred  in  the  offices  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  lawyers.  The 
downfall  of  the  power  of  the  chancellor  of  New- York  forms  an  inter- 
esting page  in  tho  history  of  this  present  century,  and  well  marks  the 
cessation  of  that  old  school  of  manners  and  habits  which  survived 
the  War  of  Independence.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  chapter. 
Until  about  1800  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  lawyers  here  seem  to 
have  been  modeled  exclusively  on  those  of  the  English  bar,  and  there 
was  very  little  effort  to  escape  from  the  ^ 
legal  traditions  and  habits  of  England.  ^^^Qau^ s^^M&twi 
While  the  conservatism  thus  engendered 

acted  as  a  very  desirable  check  on  hasty  legislation  under  a  new  form 
of  government,  it  had  its  bad  side  in  a  tendency  to  aggrandize  and 
perpetuate  political  power  in  the  lawyer  class — a  tendency  visible  in 
the  constitution  of  1777,  which  this  century  had  to  undo. 

Tho  constitution  of  1777  provided  that  attorneys  and  counselors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  court  aud  licensed  by  the  first  judge,  and 
be  regulated  by  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court  (Section  27).  By 
an  act  of  the  State  legislature'  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  and  counsel 
of  the  province,  who  had  not  served  in  Congress  or  under  the  State 
government,  were  suspended  until  after  an  inquisition,  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  as  to  their  loyalty.  If,  on  such  inquisition,  the 
lawyers  were  found  loyal,  they  might  be  restored  to  practice  by  the 
court.  In  1781  this  act  was  further  amended  so  as  to  require  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State  to  appear  on  such  inquisitions,  and  de- 
barring all  lawyers  whose  suspension  was  removed  who  should  not 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  within  a  certain  time  prescribed.2  Prior  to 
the  year  1800,  three  years'  study  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner  was 
necessary  to  qualify  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  attorney.  Attor- 
neys after  two  years'  practice  could  apply  for  a  counselor's  license, 
which  was  granted,  upon  an  examination  of  abilities,  by  the  court. 

The  qualifications  of  the  lawyer  class  were  of  extreme  importance 
under  the  first  constitution  of  New- York,  and  were  so  treated,  for  they 
might  be  called  upon  as  lawyers  to  exercise  political  functions  new 
to  the  history  of  their  profession.  Indeed,  by  a  singular  provision  of 
this  constitution,  they  were  the  only  class  in  the  State  deemed  com- 
petent to  constitute  the  council  of  revision,  which  enjoyed  the  power 
of  revising  laws  and  a  qualified  negative  on  all  legislation.  SiK'h  an 
anomalous  privilege  did  much  to  justify  M.  de  Tocqueville's  observa- 
tion (now  no  longer  true)  to  the  effect  that  the  lawyer  class  stood  in 

l  C.  12.  Laws  of  17T9.  2  C.  13,  Laws  of  1781 ;  C.  14,  Laws  of  1783. 
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America  for  the  aristocracy  of  other  countries.  In  New-York  the 
chancellor  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  first 
State  constitution,  possessed  more  power  than  the  judges  of  any 
other  modern  political  community  of  the  world.  They  not  only 
enjoyed  the  enormous  powers  and  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  judges 
of  the  great  English  courts,  but  they  sat  in  the  final  Court  of  Errors 
as  well,  and  in  addition  had,  practically  for  life,  or  good  behavior, 
the  old  veto  power  on  legislation  inherited  from  the  English  crown. 
They  thus,  far  more  than  any  other  class,  succeeded  to  the  old 
power  of  the  crown  over  the  province  of  New- York.  Allied  to  the 
interest  of  the  manor  proprietors,  the  judges  could,  under  the  first 
constitution  if  they  were  so  disposed,  direct  and  control  the  entire 
government  of  the  State.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
very  restricted  character  of  the  suffrage, — for  only  freeholders  pos- 
sessing considerable  estates  could  then  vote  for  governor  or  sena- 
tors,—  made  the  government  of  New- York  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  republican  largely 

in  name.  That 
such  a  form  of 
government  was 
tolerated  as  late 

as  the  year  1821  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recipients  of 
this  enormous  power  were  men  of  unusual  accomplishments  and  of 
a  private  character  never  excelled  in  the  history  of  the  American 
States.  But  in  the  present  century  even  the  genius  of  Chancellor 
Kent  was  unable  to  save  such  institutions  from  merited  extinction. 
The  history  of  their  downfall  belongs  to  the  succeeding  century, 
which  has  been  one  of  profound  changes  in  the  direction  of  freer  in- 
stitutions. The  anomalies  in  the  first  constitution,  which  did  not  keep 
separate  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  departments  of  govern- 
ment, have  now  been  swept  away.  Many  ancient  and  undemocratic 
institutes  of  the  English  common  law  have  been  to  some  extent  cor- 
rected. The  constitution  of  1777,  which  contained  no  provision  for  its 
amendment,  was  nevertheless  amended  in  1801 :  but  all  these  things 
belong  to  an  account  of  the  present  century. 

Until  the  year  1797  the  history  of  the  city  of  New-York,  it  being 
the  capital,  is  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  the  entire  province 
and  State.  In  this  year  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Albany,  a  city  more  convenient  to  the  new  settlements  of  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  were  from  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  a  landed  and  legal  aristocracy 
were  less  tolerant  than  those  of  the  stolid  Anglo-Dutch  natives  of 
New-York,  who  had  become  .so  inured  to  ancient  institutions  that 
they  actually  suffered  the  authorities  of  the  new  State  to  dispose  of 
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over  five  millions  of  acres  of  unpatented  lauds  for  about  one  million 
of  dollars,  of  which  sum  one  gentleman  paid  less  than  eight  pence  an 
acre  for  three  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred acres.  Among  the  new  patentees  there  was  a  disposition  to  per- 
petuate the  old  English  custom  of  long  farm  leases,  and  to  establish  a 
superior  house  in  the  center  of  the  rent- 
paying  district.  The  novelist  Fenimoro 
Cooper,  who  was  connected  with  the 
patentees  by  various  ties,  has  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  romances  called  "  Little- 
page  Manuscripts,"  given  us  a  valuable 
history  of  the  movement  in  New -York 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords, 
and  has  revealed  the  effort  to  perpet- 
uate the  rural  institutions  of  England. 
Unfortunately,  his  genius  has  so  covered 
a  gross  outrage  with  the  beauty  of  sen- 
timent as  almost  to  conceal  its  iniquity. 
The  other  side  of  the  movement,  founded 
on  the  inherent  right  of  the  peoplo  to 
profit  by  the  Revolution  and  to  share  in 
the  crown  lauds,  has  never  been  told  so 
well — as  the  right  ultimately  vindicated 
itself,  and  there  was  no  need  of  a  popular 
requiem. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  political  influence  of  the  city 
of  New-York  was  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  rural  parts  of 
the  new  State.  The  constitution  of  1777  made  the  citv  no  nearer  self- 
government  than  before.  All  the  city  officers,  originally  appointed  by 
the  crown  authorities,  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  ap- 
pointment, consisting  of  a  small  board  of  senators,  presided  over  by 
the  governor  for  the  time  being.    On  this  board  the  city  could  only 

hope  for  one  representative,  and  it  might  be,  and 
/T)  v  ^-v  *o       /.  in  fact  was, 

/  //S>V~~>*   so  coustil 

*  tuted  often- 

times as  to 
all  influence  and  vest  the  vast 
power  in  the  rural  counties.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
under  the  State  constitution  the  city  gained  little,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointing power  was  if  anything  more  obnoxious  under  it  than  when 
exercised  by  a  crown  governor  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  the  burgh- 
ers, and  was  amenable  to  personal  complaints.  A  distrust  of  the 
urban  community  is  further  expressed  in  the  first  constitution,  in  the 


deprive  the  city  of 
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provisions  relative  to  qualifications  for  governor.  While  the  freemen 
of  tho  old  city  were  qualified  to  vote  for  assemblymen,  unless  free- 
holders they  could  not  vote  for  governor  or  for  State  senators ;  nor 
did  the  freedom  of  the  city  "qualify  for  these  several  oflBces  of  high 
dignity."  But  in  tho  last  decade  of  the  century  preceding  this  forces 
were  at  work  which,  in  this  century,  have  made  the  phrases  of  the 
New -York  constitution  of  1777  concerning  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  people  a  fact  rather  than  an  idea.  The  history  of  these  forces, 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  public  and  private  law  of  the  State, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  New- York  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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1701 -  March  5,  Lord  Bellomont  died.   October,  Thomas  Noell  ap- 

pointed Mayor. 

1702 -  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard  tried  for  High  Treason.  Lord  Corn- 

bury  arrives.   Philip  French  appointed  Mayor. 

1703  William  Peartree  appointed  Mayor.   Free  Grammar  School 

established  under  care  of  City  Corporation. 

1704  French  Huguenot  Church  in  Pine  street  built. 

1706  The  "  French  Scare."   A  Treasurer  of  the  Province  appointed. 

1707  Ebenezer  Wilson  appointed  Mayor.   Two  Presbyterian  minis- 

ters arrested  for  preaching. 

1708  A  Charter  relating  to  ferry  privileges  granted  to  the  city. 

Lord  Lovelace  arrives  and  succeeds  as  Governor.  Begin- 
ning of  German  immigration. 

1709  Death  of  Lord  Lovelace,  and  a  Canadian  campaign  undertaken 

by  Colonels  Nicholson  aud  Vetch. 

1710  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  appointed  Mayor.   Governor  Robert 

Hunter  arrives  with  three  thousand  Palatines. 

1711  Caleb  Heathcote  appointed  Mayor.    Slave-market  established 

at  the  foot  of  Wall  street. 

1712  Census  of  Now- York  taken— 4848  whites,  970  blacks.  First 

Negro  Insurrection. 
1714   John  Johnston  appointed  Mayor. 

1719  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street  built.   Governor  Hunter 

returns  to  England. 

1720  William  Burnet,  Governor,  arrives.  Robert  Walters  appointed 

Mayor. 

1722   Water  street  ordered  to  be  laid  out  on  East  River  front. 

1725  Johannes  Jausen  appointed  Mayor.  "The  New- York  Gazette" 

begun  by  William  Bradford. 

1726  Robert  Lurting  appointed  Mayor. 

1728  Governor  Buruet  transferred  to  Massachusetts,  and  succeeded 

by  Colonel  John  Montgomerie. 

1729  The  City  Library  founded.  Greenwich  and  Washington  streets 

surveyed. 
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1730  First  smelt ing-furnace  in  the  United  States  built  in  New- York. 

1731  A  new  Charter  granted  to  the  city.   Smallpox  prevails.  July 

I,  Governor  Montgoincrie  dies,  and  President  of  Council,  Rip 
Van  Dam,  assumes  the  government.  New  Dutch  Church  on 
Nassau  street  completed. 

1732  Governor  William  Cosby  arrives.    First  stage  line  between 

New-York  and  Boston,  running  once  a  mouth. 

1734  First  City  Poorhouse  built. 

1735  Paul  Richard  appointed  Mayor.   The  Zenger  Trial. 

1736  Governor  Cosby  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor George  Clarke. 
1739   John  Cruger,  Sr.,  appointed  Mayor. 
1741    The  Negro  Plot,  and  many  executions  of  the  accused. 

1743  Admiral  George  Clinton  becomes  Governor. 

1 744  Stephen  Bayard  appointed  Mayor. 

1747  Edward  Holland  appointed  Mayor.  James  De  Lancey  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Governor. 

1752  The  Royal  Exchange  in  Broad  street  built.  St.  George's  Chapel 

erected  in  Beekmau  street. 

1753  Sir  Danvors  Osborn  becomes  Governor;  commits  suicide. 

1754  The  Society  Library  founded.    The  Walton  House  built.  The 

"Plan  of  Union"  adopted  at  Albany,  New- York. 

1755  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Governor.    Beginning  of  the  French  and 

Indian  War. 

1750   Corner-stone  laid  of  Columbia  College  building. 

1757  Governor  Hardy  accepts  a  naval  command,  and  James  De 
Lancey  assumes  the  government.  John  Cruger,  Jr.,  ap- 
pointed Mayor. 

17G0  De  Lancey  dies,  and  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  becomes  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor.  Canada  finally  conquered  by  England. 

1761  General  Robert  Mouckton  appointed  Governor. 

1762  Public  street-lamps  provided.   John  Street  Theater  opened. 

1763  Lighthouse  at  Sandy  Hook.   Close  of  French  and  Indian  War. 

1764  New- York  Assembly's  Address :  "  Taxation  only  by  Consent." 

1765  Sir  Henry  Moore  appointed  Governor.    The  "Stamp  Act" 

passed  in  Parliament.  The  "Stamp  Act  Congress"  meets  in 
New-York.  First  Non-Importation  Agreement.  St.  Paul's 
Church  built. 

1766  Whitehead  Hicks  appointed  Mayor.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
1768   Chamber  of  Commerce  founded.   Brick  Presbyterian  Church 

built  opposite  the  Common. 
1760    Second  Non-Importation  Agreement  signed.   North  Dutch 
Church  built  on  Fulton  street.    Sir  Henry  Moore  dies,  in 
September. 
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1770 -January,  conflict  between  citizens  and  troops  on  Golden  Hill, 
antedating  the  "Boston  Massacre."  Earl  of  Dunmore  be- 
comes Governor.  Non-Importation  Agreement  abandoned 
by  New-York,  because  of  defection  elsewhere.  Statues  of 
George  III.  and  William  Pitt  arrive. 

1771  Lord  Dunmore  transferred  to  Virginia,  and  William  Tryon  be- 
comes Governor. 

1773-  December,  a  fire  in  the  tort  destroys  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

The  "  Boston  Tea-party." 

1774-  April,  tea-ships  refused  admittance  at  New- York.  September 

5,  first  Colonial  Congress. 

1775-  April  23,  the  news  from  Lexington  reaches  this  city.  June  4, 

exploit  of  Marinus  Willctt  in  preventing  the  removal  of 
arms.  October,  Governor  Tryon  removes  his  family  and 
effects  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

1776  First  system  of  city  water- works  constructed.   February  4, 

General  Charles  Lee  enters  New- York  with  Connecticut 
troops ;  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrives  off  Sandy  Hook. 
April  14,  General  Washington  arrives  in  New- York.  July  9, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  published  to  the  troops  and 
(on  the  18th)  to  the  citizens.  August  26-29,  the  Campaign 
and  Battle  of  Long  Island.  September  15,  the  British  occupy 
the  city ;  (on  the  21st)  a  fire  destroys  a  large  portion  of  the 
city;  (on  the  29th)  David  Matthews  appointed  Mayor. 
November  16,  Fort  Washington  taken  by  the  enemy. 

1777  New-York  adopts  a  State  Constitution.  The  flag  of  the  United 

States  determined  on. 

1778  Lord  North  sends  Commissioners  with  proposals  of  peace. 

August  3,  a  second  destructive  fire. 

1780  Attempt  to  capture  General  Arnold. 

1781  -  October,  restoration  of  City  Records  carried  off  by  Governor 

Tryon  in  1775. 

1783 -November  25,  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  and  en- 
trance of  the  American  Army.  December  4,  Washington's 
farewell  to  his  officers  at  Fraunces'  Tavern. 

A  carefully  prepared  index  to  the  complete  work  will  appear  in  the  fourth  volume. 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 
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PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF 

The  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New- York, 

From  the  earliest  settlements  on  Manhattan  Island  to  the  year  1892,  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  assisted  on  the  cooperative  plan 
by  a  corps  of  able  writers  who  prepare  chapters  on  periods  or  de- 
partments in  the  history  and  life  of  the  city  to  which  they  have 
given  special  study.  To  be  illustrated  by  portraits  and  autographs 
of  prominent  personages,  also  by  fae-similes  of  important  r.nd  rare 
documents,  and  by  maps,  views  of  historic  scenes,  houses,  tombs,  etc., 
executed  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  numbering  more  than  one 
thousand,  including  several  hundred  vignettes  by  Jacques  Reich,  the 
accomplished  artist  who  has  contributed  portraits  to  General  Wilson's 
"Cyclopa?dia  of  American  Biography"  and  other  important  works. 

No  time  seems  more  appropriate  than  the  present  for  placing  be- 
fore the  public  a  work  like  this,  which  shall  utilize  the  abundant 
original  material  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  metropolis  that  has 
come  to  light  since  the  last  important  history  of  the  city  was  pub- 
lished, and  which  shall  combine  the  united  researches  of  several  writers 
in  their  chosen  and  lifelong  fields  of  inquiry.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  present  work  to 
the  scholar  and  to  the  general  reader  alike  as  a  trustworthy  source 
for  the  latest  and  most  accurate  historical  information. 

The  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New- York  will  be  completed  in 
four  volumes,  royal  octavo,  of  above  (300  pages  each.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  185)1 ;  the  second  volume  will  appear  in  July,  1892, 
and  the  other  two  volumes  semi-annually  thereafter,  or  sooner,  the 
entire  work  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Volume  I 

Embraces  the  events  falling  within  the  seventeenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  the  discovery  and  the  earliest  colonization. 
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Volume  II 


Covers  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  year  1783, 
thus  including  the  momentous  period  of  the  Revolution,  during  the 
whole  course  of  which  the  position  of  our  metropolis  was  a  unique  and 
trying  one.  This  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  the  writer  on  this  period, 
and  has  also  been  most  copiously  illustrated. 

Volume  III 

Will  take  up  the  history  of  the  city  when  it  became  a  part  of  a  free 
Republic,  and  will  further  treat  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bringing 
the  account  down  to  our  own  times,  and  telling  the  story  of  the  city's 
marvelous  progress  and  rapid  growth  until  it  has  reached  the  mag- 
nificent metropolitan  proportions  of  this  memorial  year  of  1892. 

Volume  IV 

Will  contain  exhaustive  monographs  and  interesting  accounts  of 
special  departments,  such  as  Churches,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Museums, 
Hospitals  and  other  Charities,  Commercial  and  Literary  Associations 
and  Societies,  Libraries,  Seats  of  Learning,  Clubs,  Theaters,  Markets, 
and  Inns,  Music,  Newspapers,  Currency,  Central  Park,  Governor's 
Island,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  other  suburbs,  Statues  and 
Monuments,  the  Military,  Navy-yard,  Shipping,  Yachts,  and  an  ex- 
tended article  by  the  Editor  on  the  Authors  of  New- York,  illustrated 
with  about  thirty  beautiful  vignette  portraits. 

THE  NEW- YORK  HISTORY  COMPANY, 

132  Nassau  Street,  New- York. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW- YORK,  FROM  ITS 
FIRST  SETTLEMENT  TO  THE  YEAR  1892.  Edited  by  James  Grant 
Wilson.  With  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations.  Volume  I.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
xxiv-605.    New-York  History  Company. 


The  first  volume  of  tho  Memorial  History  of  New-York,  edited  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  aided  by  a  large  corps  of  distinguished  writers,  fully  justifies  the  claim 
that  it  is  to  be  an  exhaustive  work,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  the  importance  of  its 
subject.  No  pains  or  expense  havo  boen  spared  in  tho  preparation  of  this  book.  It  is 
printed  on  heavy  laid  paper,  in  large  type,  and  is  illustrated  with  fine  full-page  steel- 
engravings,  hundreds  of  woodcuts  in  the  text,  and  a  large  number  of  fac-sirailes, 
maps,  and  plans.  Many  of  these  fac-similes,  and  many  also  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments which  appear  in  the  work,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Tho  archives 
of  Holland  have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  new  material  for  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
occupation,  and  many  interesting  and  important  facta  have  been  ascertained  through 
search  among  the  family  papers  which  have  been  preservod  for  generations  by  the 
descendants  of  distinguished  early  colonists,  both  Dutch  and  English. 

At  such  a  distance  in  time,  and  after  so  many  laborious  inquests  as  have  been 
made  into  the  beginnings  of  New-York,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  last  word  must 
havo  been  said  on  every  really  important  event  and  question.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  researches  of  General  Wilson  and  his  contributors  havo  residted  in  the 
discovery  of  much  new  evidence  materially  affecting  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in 
several  matters  of  consequence,  so  that  an  element  of  novelty  enters  into  this  history 
which  differentiates  it  from  all  its  predecessors.  The  work  opens,  as  such  a  work 
should  do,  with  a  review  of  the  explorations  of  the  North  American  coast  previous  to 
the  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson.  Here  are  presented  sketches  of  the  Northmen's  voy- 
ages (the  writer  being  a  believer  in  the  story  of  "  Vinland  the  Good"),  the  voyages  of 
the  Welsh,  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Ayllon  and  the  Spaniards,  Verra- 
zano,  Gomez  —  from  whose  time  (1525)  the  situation  of  the  Bay  of  New-York  was 
known  — closing  with  an  examination  of  the  question  whether  the  Dutch  were  on 
Manhattan  Island  in  1598.  Whether  they  were  or  not  is  not  indeed  vital,  nor  does  it 
seriously  interfere  with  the  claim  of  Henry  Hudson  as  a  discoverer.  In  all  such  cases 
a  period  of  reconnoissanoe  precedes  the  period  of  practical  and  fruitful  work.  It  is 
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credible  that  the  Bay  of  New- York  was  entered  by  a  score  of  navigators  before  the 
keel  of  the  Half  Moon  furrowed  its  waters.  But  all  these  early  explorers  were  look- 
ing for  a  passage  to  Cathay,  and  had  no  eyes  for  anything  else.  Hudson's  voyage  was 
the  first  to  have  effects  of  historical  significance,  for  it  was  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  trade  and  settlement. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Memorial  History  treats  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Man- 
hattan and  its  Indian  antiquities.  It  contains  an  interesting  disquisition  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  the  so-called  Manhattan  Indians  and  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Man- 
hattan. In  the  third  chapter  the  antecedents  of  New  Netherland  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  discussed,  with  correlated  subjects  having 
a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  Dutch  occupation.  The  account  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  "  sic 
vos  non  vobis"  tendency  of  human  affairs ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the  crops  sown  by 
one  hand  are  so  often  gathered  by  another.  This  tendency  in  fact  appears  again  and 
again  in  the  history  of  New- York,  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  helped  by  what  can 
only  be  characterized  as  deliberate  disregard  of  equity  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  dis- 
putant. The  present  historian  exhibits  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  satisfaction  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  though  preeminent  sticklers  for  in- 
tegrity and  just  dealing,  were  far  less  scrupulous  than  the  comparatively  unregencrate 
people  of  New- York  in  their  land  transactions  with  the  natives,  and  in  their  general 
treatmeut  of  the  latter.  In  truth,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  as 
worldly  as  their  neighbors  when  it  came  to  questions  of  the  kind,  and  that  none  were 
more  eager  to  acquire  possession  of  land  in  particular. 

The  editor  contributes  the  chapters  on  Henry  Hudson's  voyage  and  its  results  in 
trade  and  colonization,  and  on  Peter  Minuit  and  Walter  Van  Twiller,  who  ruled  New- 
Netherland  from  1626  to  1637.  In  beginning  the  direct  history  of  the  Dutch  occupa- 
tion, he  pays  a  tribute  to  Irving  in  observing  that  since  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's 
veracious  history  appeared  it  has  been  difficult  to  treat  this  period  with  the  proper 
seriousness.  The  comic  view  of  the  Dutch  colony  and  its  rulers  has  been  so  deeply 
implanted  by  Irving's  genius  that,  whoever  thinks  of  them,  insensibly  recalls  the 
Knickerbocker  account;  and  one  result  of  this  is  to  do  injustice  to  those  honest  Dutch- 
men, who  really  were  not  the  bibulous,  indolent,  tobacco-stupefied  boors  they  have 
been  caricatured  as.  General  Wilson's  sense  of  justice  leads  him  to  vindicate  the 
people  of  New  Netherland  by  impressing  upon  the  reader  that  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  that  Dutch  nation  which  was  then  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its 
industry,  its  enterprise,  its  inventiveness,  and  its  magnificent  gallantry.  The  Dutch, 
he  asserts,  were  the  Yankees  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  English  of  that  age 
were  far  behind  them  in  material  progress.  Yet,  while  all  this  may  be  admitted,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  administration  of  their  colonial  affairs  the  New  Netherland 
people  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  much  energy  or  foresight.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Fort,  which  they  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  finish  or  to  keep  up.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  clear  to  most  of  them  that  their  security,  that  even  their  tenure  of 
Manhattan  Island,  might  and  quite  probably  would  depend  upon  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  administration  of  William  Kieft,  and  another  to  that  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  has,  perhaps,  suffered  more  than  any  of  his  compatriots  from 
Washington  Irving's  humorous  travesty.  Stuyvesant  was  a  strong  and  honest  gov- 
ernor, choloric,  no  doubt,  but  conscientious,  a  hard  worker,  and  one  who  did  much  to 
improve  New- York.  When  the  time  came  for  the  surrender  of  his  charge,  he  was 
tempted  to  make  a  fight,  but  moro  prudent  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  transfer  to 
English  rule  was  effected  without  trouble  of  any  kind.  When  New  Amsterdam  had 
become  New- York,  and  Richard  Nicolls  was  the  first  English  governor,  there 
was  a  period  of  quiet  and  steady  progress,  and  an  incident  during  this  period 
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shows  that  infant  New- York  was  in  at  least  one  respect  more  advanced  than  her 
neighbor  Massachusetts.  There  was  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  the  accused 
was  acquitted.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  same  result  would  have  occurred  in 
Boston  at  the  time.  In  liberality  of  sentiment,  especially  regarding  religion,  New- 
York  was  notably  advanced,  both  under  Dutch  and  English  rule,  and  many  victims  of 
New  England  bigotry  found  shelter  and  welcome  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

The  Memorial  History  account  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  (1674- 
1682)  presents  that  governor  in  a  far  better  light  than  be  occupies  in  most  of  the 
earlier  histories.  In  his  measures  for  the  health  and  order  of  New- York,  and  his 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  Indians,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was 
also  prepared  to  give  the  people  of  New-York  representative  institutions— which, 
however,  the  king  refused  to  allow.  Respecting  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion preferred  against  Andros,  the  history  says :  "  The  charges  of  tyranny  which  the 
Dutch  and  the  dishonest  English  traders  whose  peculations  he  had  exposed  and  cir- 
cumvented zealously  circulated,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  itself,  will  not  compare 
either  for  harshness  or  intolerance  with  the  acts  of  persecution  previously  practised  by 
Director  Stuyvesant  against  the  Quakers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
both  upon  Manhattan  and  Long  Islands ;  and  yet,  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
Andros  was  placed,  the  least  malignant  of  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  him  was,  most 
unjustly,  that  of  'the  arbitrary  and  sycophantic  tool  of  a  despotic  King'!  The  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Andros,  moreover,  forms  not  only  a  distinct  but  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  colonial  history  of  the  city  of  New-York.  It  is  true  that  he  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  place  the  currency  of  the  colony  on  a  healthier  basis  than  it  was  under  Dutch 
rule,  but  in  nearly  every  other  measure  of  reform  he  was  entirely  successful.  He 
effected  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  militia ;  repaired  the  fort,  and  strengthened 
the  defenses  of  the  harbor ;  increased  the  trade  of  the  province ;  beautified  the  city ; 
largely  augmented  the  revenue  from  the  excise ;  and  by  a  personal  supervision  of 
municipal  affairs  and  an  untiring  industry  gave  such  a  tone  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  that  its  effects  were  apparent  for  fully  a  century  after  the 
period  of  his  incumbency/' 

That  is  certainly  high  praise ;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  to  be  deserved.  But  Gover- 
nor Andros  was  not  the  only  early  ruler  of  New- York  who  has  suffered  from  harsh 
and  prejudiced  judgment.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  present  vol- 
ume is  that  on  the  period  of  the  Leisler  troubles  (1688-1692).  The  view  taken  by  the 
editor  and  his  contributor  is  strongly  favorable  to  Jacob  Leisler,  whose  tragic  fate 
was  caused  by  the  spirit  of  faction  and  class  hatred.  It  has  been  common  to  represent 
him  as  a  mere  demagogue  at  the  head  of  a  mutinous  rabble,  and  as  such  his  enemies 
at  the  time  undoubtedly  regarded  him.  But  the  circumstances  were  most  unfavorable 
to  cool  observation.  The  revolution  which  drove  the  last  Stuart  from  the  English 
throne  had  left  the  colonists  in  North  America  uncertain  as  to  where  authority  lay. 
Boston  was  the  first  to  revolt  from  the  Stuart  rule,  to  recognize  William,  and  to  over- 
throw the  local  government  representing  James.  New- York  followed  more  cautiously. 
There  tho  James  government  desired  to  hold  on,  but  tho  people  would  not  have  it  so ; 
and  the  train-bands,  or  milith,  practically  settled  the  matter  by  marching  to  the  Fort, 
demanding  the  keys,  and  resolving  that  the  government  should  alternate  among  the 
militia  captains,  each  of  whom  should  bo  supreme  during  his  term  of  duty.  Jacob 
Leisler  was  the  senior  captain,  and  so  naturally  came  into  this  arrangement ;  and 
wheu,  later,  William's  cautious,  not  to  say  ambiguous,  letter  arrived,  its  tenor  certainly 
warranted  the  choice  of  Leisler  as  lieutenant-governor. 

Had  the  new  governor,  Sloughter,  reached  New-York  at  the  same  time  as  Major 
Ingoldesby,  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  authority  raised.  But  wheu  Ingold- 
esby  arrived  first,  and  without  credentials  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Fort, 
Leisler  was  justified  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand.   What  led  to  the  unjust 
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trial,  and  the  still  more  unjust  execution,  of  Leisler  was  the  fury  of  the  James  govern- 
ment of  New- York,  which  had  been  chafing  for  months  over  the  disappointment  of  its 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  which  found  in  the  new  governor  a  weak  and  pliable 
instrument  of  vengeance.  The  reversal  of  the  colonial  proceedings  in  this  case  by  the 
English  parliament,  after  a  full  and  dispassionate  investigation,  should  have  put  an 
end  to  all  controversy  in  the  premises,  it  might  be  thought;  but  the  Leisler  party  was 
far  less  influential  than  tbo  anti-Loislerites,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  memory  of 
this  victim  of  faction  has  never  been  completely  cleared  from  the  false  imputation  of 
demagogism.  The  elaborate  presentation  of  the  case  in  the  Memorial  History  ought 
to  determine  it  Anally ;  for  no  unprejudiced  person  can  read  this  statement  without 
becoming  convinced  that  Jacob  Leisler  died  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

Benjamin  Fletcher  appears  here  as  a  good  governor,  contrary  to  many  previous 
opinions ;  but  the  editor  never  forgets  that  the  early  New-Yorkers  were  a  turbulent, 
factious,  censorious,  and  insubordinate  folk,  and  that  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
receive  their  account*  of  their  rulers  with  a  good  deal  of  allowance.  The  old  Dutch 
element  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  every  English  governor,  and  the  Dutch,  English, 
and  French  merchants  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  and  oppressors  all  who  would 
not  let  them  do  as  they  pleased,  without  any  restriction,  in  matters  of  trade  and  taxa- 
tion. It  was  in  Fletcher's  administration  that  the  rise  of  piracy  occurred,  to  make 
New-York  picturesque,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  scores  of  her  merchants,  and  to  do  no 
good  to  her  morals.  We  see  here  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Captain  Kidd,  "  as  he 
sailed,"  and  Lord  Bellomont,  so  mysteriously  associated  with  the  man  who  went  out  to 
suppress  piracy  by  becoming  a  pirate  himself.  Fletcher  seems  really  to  have  been 
innocent,  but  Bellomont,  whose  own  innocence  is  disputed,  persecuted  him,  and,  being 
able  to  pack  the  Board  of  Investigation,  succeeded  in  ruining  his  antagonist,  who 
forthwith  disappears  from  history.  The  two  concluding  chapters  of  this  volume  are 
occupied  with  the  constitutional  and  legal  history  of  New-York  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  with  an  account  of  printing  in  New- York  during  the  same  period.  The 
first-named  chapter  is  an  erudite  judicial  treatise  which  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be 
said  on  the  subjects  treated.  The  chapter  on  printing  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
New- York  is  illustrated  by  quite  a  profusion  of  fac-similes,  mostly  examples  from  the 
press  of  William  Bradford,  who  held  the  post  of  royal  printer  in  the  city  for  upward 
of  half  a  century.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  order  the  administration 
of  Thomas  Dongan,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beneficent  in  the  hue  of  royal  gover- 
norships, and  which  is  here  illustrated  by  the  full  text  of  the  charter  granted  to  New- 
York  by  Dongan,  together  with  fac-simile  specimens  of  the  original  document. 

The  steel-engravings,  which  include  portraits  and  scenes,  are  very  good,  and  so  are 
the  woodcuts  in  the  text,  and  the  examples  of  old  printing,  book-titles,  etc.  In  short, 
tho  Memorial  History  has  been  written  and  mnde  mechanically  in  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  manner,  and  the  first  of  its  four  volumes  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is 
to  be  a  monumental  work,  and  standard. 
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